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PREFACE 

The  material  for  two  volumes  of  this  work  was  entrusted  to 
me  by  my  father  for  publication,  with  such  revision  and  anno- 
tation as  it  might  need.  A  little  has  been  added  to  it  and  a 
little  taken  from  it;  here  and  there  it  has  been  rearranged;  the 
text  has  not  been  materially  altered.  The  foot-notes  were  in 
part  written  or  approved  by  my  father,  but  for  most  of  them  I 
am  alone  responsible. 

The  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life,  of  which  these  are  the 
concluding  volumes,  brings  my  father's  Memoirs  down  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1879.  His  letters,  diaries,  and  other  literary 
remains,  covering  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life,  may  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  future  publications. 

John  Bigelow. 
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VISIT    TO    ABBE     MIGNE  —  RETURN    TO     THE     UNITED     STATES  — 
VISITS  TO  WASHINGTON  AND  RICHMOND 

A  MONG  the  curiosities  of  Paris  not  described  in  guide  books 

A\     and  little  known  outside  of  the  Church  are  the  Ateliers 

■^  ■**  Catholiques  of  the  Abbe  Migne.     While  in  Paris  in  1859 

I  spent  an  agreeable  morning  in  this  establishment  and  wrote  the 

following  account  of  my  visit: 

The  place  was  first  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  professor  of  the 
Pontifical  College  at  Rome,  who  said  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
book  manufactories  in  the  world.  I  found  it  just  outside  the 
Barriere  oVEnjer  in  the  Rue  Petit  Montrouge.  Save  a  sign  in  very 
large  letters  painted  the  whole  length  of  the  immense  building, 
there  was  no  exterior  indication  of  the  business  carried  on  within. 
I  rang  a  bell  and  asked  the  concierge  if  the  Abbe  was  in.  He 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  took  me  into  an  immense  printing 
room,  a  hundred  and  fifty  by  sixty  feet,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered  with  printing  cases  and  the  walls  with  stereotype  plates. 

Adjoining  this  was  a  smaller  room  separated  by  a  glass  partition 
in  which  fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  engaged  in  collating  copy, 
reading  proofs,  and  attending  to  the  counting  room  business  of 
the  establishment.  In  one  corner  was  a  smaller  office  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  Abbe  himself,  who  at  the  moment  of  my 
entering  however,  was  in  the  printing  apartment.  I  found  him  a 
remarkably  fine  looking  man,  and  withal,  as  I  had  reason  to 
expect,  an  intellectual  man.  He  noticed  almost  instantly,  from 
my  French  probably,  that  I  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  he  im- 
mediately said  that  he  talked  French  or  Latin  but  that  he  talked 
Latin  with  greater  facility  than  any  other  language.     I  was 
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obliged  to  confess  that  in  that  as  in  many  other  respects  he  had  the 
advantage  of  me,  and  we  continued  our  discourse  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  strangely  enough  had  become  less  familiar  to  him 
than  the  language  of  Cicero,  which  for  centuries  has  ceased  to  be 
ranked  among  living  languages.  Such  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
Latin  is  much  more  common  in  Catholic  countries,  expecially  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  than  the  Protestant  world  generally 
supposes.  The  lectures  in  the  Roman  college  are  almost  entirely 
given  in  Latin,  and  in  a  journey  which  I  made  a  few  weeks  since 
from  Trieste  to  Vienna  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  young 
priests  who  conversed  in  Latin  with  each  other  all  the  way  and 
with  as  much  fluency  and  freedom  as  if  it  had  been  their  mother 
tongue,  though  neither  spoke  a  word  of  Italian  and  neither  had 
ever  been  in  Rome. 

The  Abbe  has  built  up  an  immense  printing  establishment  here, 
the  features  of  which  are  that  it  is  devoted  entirely  to  ecclesias- 
tical science;  that  every  volume  for  the  sake  of  economy  is  printed 
in  the  same  form,  quarto;  and  that  every  work  or  collection  of 
works  is  designed  to  be  as  complete  as  it  can  possibly  be  made: 
and  when  his  cours  is  complete  he  designs  that  it  shall  embrace  all 
ecclesiastical  science  to  its  uttermost  boundaries.  But  a  still 
more  remarkable  feature  of  his  operations  is  that  he  has  built  up 
his  business,  now  a  colossal  one,  without  a  cent  of  capital  to  start 
with  and  entirely  upon  his  credit  with  the  clergy. 

He  began  twenty  years  ago  with  the  publication  of  his  Cours 
complci  de  Thcologie  in  twenty-five  volumes,  which  he  published 
by  subscription.  He  followed  that  with  his  Cours  complet 
d'Ecriturc  Sainte.  The  cheapness,  accuracy,  and  general  excel- 
lence of  his  publications  were  immediately  appreciated,  and  his 
sales  soon  put  him  in  funds  sufficient  for  an  extension  of  his  plans. 
He  went  on  and  published  a  collection,  integral  and  universal,  of 
the  sacred  orators  of  the  first  and  second  order,  and  an  integral  or 
assorted  collection  of  most  of  those  of  the  second  order,  arranged 
chronologically  so  as  to  present  at  a  glance  the  history  of  preaching 
in  France  for  three  centuries,  with  its  commencement,  its  prog- 
ress, its  apogee,  its  decline,  and  its  revival.  The  first  series 
appeared  in  sixty-seven  volumes  quarto  for  sixty-seven  dollars; 
and  the  second,  embracing  the  most  celebrated  preachers  who 
have  illustrated  the  French  pulpit  since  1789,  the  most  remarkable 
diocesan  addresses  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France, 
oy,  and  Belgium;  sermons  of  twenty-three  of  the  best  con- 
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temporary  preachers;  and  a  collection  of  the  best  pulpit  exhor- 
tations ancient  and  modern  —  is  published  in  thirty-three  volumes 
for  thirty-three  dollars.  He  has  also  published  the  complete 
works  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales;  of  Cardinal  de  Berulle;  of 
Olier,  the  preceptor  of  Fenelon;  of  Tronson;  of  Fenelon;  of 
Lantages;  of  Boudot;  of  Bossuet;  of  Bourdaloue;  of  Flechier;  of 
Massillon;  of  de  La  Chetardie;  of  de  La  Tour;  of  Baudran;  of  de 
Pressy;  of  de  Bergier;  of  de  Pompignan;  of  Regnier;  of  Thibault, 
and  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  many  more  nobles  and 
ignobles  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  which  he  sells  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  be  bought  at  in  any  other  form  whatsoever. 

But  the  Abbe's  greatest  enterprise  is  his  Cours  complet  de 
Patrologie,  or  as  he  terms  it,  his  universal,  complete,  uniform, 
convenient  and  economical  library  of  all  the  Holy  Fathers,  doc- 
tors, and  ecclesiastical  writers,  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the  first 
twelve  centuries  of  the  Christian  church.  To  this  collection  is 
added  over  two  hundred  tables  of  reference  to  the  contents,  the 
most  complete  apparatus  for  consultation  perhaps  that  was  ever 
provided  for  any  publication.  There  are  alphabetical,  chrono- 
logical, statistical,  synthetical,  analytical,  analogical,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  tables,  besides  two  specially  worthy  of  mention. 
By  the  aid  of  one  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance,  not  only  what 
one  Father  but  what  all  the  Fathers  have  written  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. By  the  other  he  may  see  by  what  Fathers  and  in  what 
places  any  of  the  Fathers  have  commented  on  any  of  the  verses  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  first  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  volumes  of  the  Latin  Fathers  going 
from  Tertullian  to  Innocent  III  are  finished,  embracing  about 
three  thousand  authors  and  costing  only  five  francs,  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  dollar,  a  volume,  if  taken  entire,  or  six  francs  for  a 
single  volume.  Sixty  volumes  of  the  Greek  patrology  in  Greek 
and  Latin  and  thirty  in  Latin  only  have  yet  appeared.  When 
complete  it  will  embrace  all  the  fathers,  doctors  and  writers  of  the 
Greek  church  from  St.  Barnabas  to  Photius,  and  occupy  a  hun- 
dred volumes  to  cost  from  eight  to  nine  francs  apiece. 

These  works,  I  judge  from  the  Abbe's  account,  are  prepared 
with  infinite  care  to  insure  completeness  and  accuracy.  He  has 
over  a  thousand  scholars  employed  in  preparing  matter  for  his 
presses,  in  ransacking  the  libraries  and  manuscript  repositories 
of  Europe.  He  advertises  frequently  for  works  which  he  knows 
to  have  existed  and  which  are  therefore  necessary  to  make  his 
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publications  complete;  and  he  has  now  a  standing  offer  of  twenty 
francs  before  the  public  for  any  information  of  the  whereabouts  of 
a  letter  of  St.  Francis  "On  the  Power  of  Demons." 

He  thus  describes  his  mode  of  securing  accuracy.  We  begin 
by  preparing  the  copy  from  one  end  of  the  work  to  the  other  to 
the  last  word.  It  is  then  read  in  type  by  the  copy  thus  pre- 
pared. It  is  read  a  second  time  after  corrections,  then  a  third, 
and  then  a  fourth,  and  finally  a  fifth.  These  revisions  are  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  the  errors  marked  by  the  proofreaders 
have  been  overlooked  or  erroneously  corrected.  After  this  there 
are  one  or  two  revisions  before  stereotyping,  after  which  follows 
another  reading  before  the  book  is  put  to  press;  so  that  the  proof- 
reading and  corrections  cost  as  much  as  the  composition. 

On  the  ioth  of  January  1867  I  took  leave  of  Paris  and  France, 
sent  the  members  of  my  family  that  were  then  with  me  to  the 
railway  station  with  our  personal  baggage,  and  took  a  cab  for 
myself  to  make  a  few  farewell  calls.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  upon  Professor  Laboulaye  of  the  Institute  of  France,  whom  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  his  apartment.  During  my  brief 
visit,  he  showed  me  with  pride  an  ink-stand  of  silver  presented 
to  him  by  his  political  admirers  at  Strasbourg,  who  in  a  note 
which  he  read  to  me  with  great  satisfaction  announced  him  as 
their  perpetual  candidate  for  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Before  leav- 
ing, I  reminded  him  of  a  promise  he  had  once  made  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  had  been  right  in  my  conjecture  that  the  manu- 
script of  the  autobiography  of  my  most  illustrious  predecessor  in 
the  French  embassy  was  in  France.  His  answer  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  had  not  given  the  subject  much  thought;  but 
he  kindly  promised  to  give  it  his  immediate  attention,  and  said 
he  did  not  doubt  of  his  success  in  finding  it  if  the  manuscript  were 
—  as  he  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  it  probably  was  —  in  France. 
Here  let  me  premise  that  among  my  guests  one  day  at  dinner  in 
Paris;  in  the  summer  of  1866,  was  Professor  Laboulaye.  He  had 
recently  translated  and  published  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
Franklin,1  and  as  he  had  amiably  sent  me  a  copy,  it  naturally 
became  one  of  the  topics  of  our  conversation.  In  the  course  of 
the  entertainment  I  asked  my  guests,  who  as  far  as  I  remember 
were  all  French  gentlemen  of  letters,  if  they  had  ever  heard,  or  if 
they  had  any  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  original  manuscript  of 
Franklin's  autobiography  was  in  France.     All  answered  in  the 

1  Correspondance  de  Benjamin  Franklin  traduite  de  l'anglais  et  annoU'c. 
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negative.  I  then  assigned  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  unless 
it  had  been  destroyed,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able, it  was  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire. 

ist.  I  said  I  had  received  the  impression  some  years  previous 
from  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  a  professional  book-collector  in  London, 
that  he  had  seen  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
residing  in  France,  and  had  only  been  discouraged  from  buying 
it  by  the  price. 

2d.  Romilly  (Sir  Samuel)  in  his  diary  speaks  of  having  looked 
through  the  Autobiography  of  Franklin  while  visiting  a  friend 
residing  at  Amiens. 

3.  If,  as  this  record  authorized  the  belief,  the  original  manu- 
script had  ever  been  in  France,  there  was  every  reason  to  presume 
it  was  there  still. 

4th.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  manu- 
script of  that  character  could  be  in  the  United  States  without  its 
lodging-place  being  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  whereas  none 
of  Franklin's  numerous  biographers  or  kindred  had  ever  professed 
to  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  death  of  William  Temple  Frank- 
lin in  1823. 

5th.  As  William  Temple  Franklin  embarked  for  Europe 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  whose  papers 
he  inherited,  and  who  never  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
presumption  was  that  he  took  this  manuscript  with  him,  and 
that  it  was  in  Europe,  certainly  not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Laboulaye  seemed  impressed  by  the  force  of  these  consid- 
erations said  he  had  a  friend  at  Amiens  who  would  be  sure  to 
know  if  any  literary  treasure  of  that  nature  was  concealed  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  if  in  France,  whether  at  Amiens  or  not,  he 
felt  confident  of  being  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  through  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  Institute. 

While  speaking  of  Franklin,  Mr.  Laboulaye  rather  surprised  me 
by  asking  if  I  thought  Franklin  had  been  serious  in  his  appli- 
cation for  the  hand  of  Madame  Helvetius.  He  did  not  seem 
entirely  free  from  doubt  on  that  subject,  and  whether  it  was  not 
policy  rather  than  a  more  tender  emotion  that  prompted  the  old 
gentleman's  proposal.  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  question 
but  realizing  that  it  was  put  to  me  seriously,  I  told  him  that  the 
salon  of  Madame  Helvetius  was  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Paris 
in  those  days;  that  Napoleon  I,  on  his  return  from  his  early 
Italian  campaign,  did  not  think  his  triumph  as  a  general  was 
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complete  until  he  had  been  received  there,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
resorts  in  Paris  most  frequented  by  people  with  whom  it  was 
important  for  Franklin  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  to  meet 
casually;  and  finally,  that  Madame  Helvetius  was  then  already 
sixty  years  of  age  and  Franklin  over  seventy. 

On  taking  leave  I  gave  Mr.  Laboulaye  my  address  in  London 
and  New  York. 

I  joined  my  family  at  the  railway  station  at  five  p.  m,  with 
tickets  for  Bonn,  where  I  had  four  children  at  school  and  where  I 
arrived  the  following  morning  before  seven.  At  nine-twenty  in 
the  evening  after  our  arrival  we  all  embarked  for  London  via 
Dieppe.  The  passage  across  the  channel  was  rendered  more  than 
usually  disagreeable  by  a  violent  snow-storm,  and  some  of  us 
landed  with  wet  clothes  and  feet,  pleased  enough  to  be  on  shore 
but  disappointed  to  find  the  cars  were  not  warmed.  In  due  time 
we  reached  117  Jermyn  Street,  London,  where  we  had  often  been 
guests  before ;  and  between  the  warm  rooms  and  the  warm  supper, 
the  warm  welcome  of  our  hostess,  and  the  reunion  of  all  my 
children  around  the  same  table  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
our  happiness  was  as  nearly  complete  as  it  well  can  be  in  a  part  of 
the  world  where  at  that  period  of  the  year  the  sun  is  invisible 
most  of  the  time. 

The  following  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  we  went  to  the  most 
convenient  church,  which  chanced  to  be  Westminister  Abbey. 
On  Monday  Mrs.  Paulton,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  whose 
husband  had  been  for  some  years  my  valued  correspondent, 
called  upon  us  and  insisted  upon  our  corning  to  stay  with  them  in 
Cleaveland  Square.1  It  proved  to  be  an  invitation  more  difficult 
to  reject  than  to  accept.  The  same  evening  we  dined  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hargreaves. 

The  first  letter  that  I  received  upon  my  arrival  in  London  was 
from  a  friend  who  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Paris  from  a 
brief  \isit  to  London  and  had  called  at  my  Legation  after  I  had 
left  it. 

This  was  William  H.  Huntington,  who  for  nearly  a  generation 
had  been  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Though  our  acquaintance  commenced  subsequently  to  my  ar- 
rival in  Paris  in  1861,  he  became  the  most  intimate  of  all  my 

1  Mr.  Paulton  and  Mr.  Hargreaves  were  at  this  time  much  absorbed  in  the  establishment 
of  in  International  College  with  four  branches,  one  in  France,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Ger- 
many, besides  the  one  in  England. 
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friends  during  my  residence  in  that  metropolis.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  He  was  an  accomplished 
connoisseur  in  art.  He  knew  France  and  the  French  people 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  American  I  had  ever  been 
acquainted  with.  His  familiarity  with  the  English,  French  and 
German  literatures  was  enviable,  and  he  had  withal  a  sense  of 
humour  which  prevented  his  ever  being  tiresome  for  a  companion. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  attractions  I  fell  into  the  habit,  the 
day  after  he  had  posted  his  weekly  Tribune  letter,  of  dropping  in 
to  his  apartment  and  taking  him  with  me  for  a  stroll  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  which  was  then  and  continues  to  be  the  most  attractive 
hunting  ground  for  men  of  literary  or  artistic  tastes  in  all  Paris 
—  I  may  add,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  all  Europe.  Hunt- 
ington's special  weakness  was  anything  relating  to  the  early 
history  and  historic  character  of  our  country.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  Latin  Quarter  as  a  generous  purchaser  of  any 
pictures  of  Washington  or  Franklin  or  any  of  the  less  conspicuous 
"Conscript  Fathers"  of  the  revolutionary  period,  also  of  any 
literature,  direct  or  collateral,  for  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves in  any  way  or  degree  responsible.  As  my  tastes  made  me 
more  curious  about  the  literature  and  art  of  France  and  the 
French  people  and  books  rarely  reprinted  and  never  seen  in  the 
United  States,  we  never  came  into  any  competition  about  the 
game  that  we  bagged  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Not  the  least 
pleasant  feature  of  these  excursions  was  our  lunch  at  twelve 
o'clock,  for  which  Huntington  was  sure  to  be  able  to  name  on  nearly 
every  occasion  a  different  restaurant  rendered  classical  to  us  by 
some  illustrious  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  it. 
Of  these  I  think  the  Cafe  Procope  was  one  of  his  favorites,  as  it 
had  been,  in  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century,  of  Voltaire. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  a  Bohemian,  so  far  as  indifference  to 
social  conventions  could  make  him  such.  He  did  not  possess  a 
dress  coat  nor  a  top  hat;  he  never  went  to  fashionable  receptions 
or  balls.  But  he  was  not  a  Bohemian  in  the  selection  of  his 
associates.  He  sought  and  won  the  heart  of  every  American  of 
interest  that  came  to  Paris ;  and  though  he  had  become  a  denizen 
of  that  city,  he  had  probably  more  warm  friends  of  distinction 
both  in  America  and  in  France  than  he  would  have  ever  had  had 
he  remained  in  the  United  States.  His  correspondents  were 
legion.  I  left  no  one  in  Paris  —  in  France  I  may  say  —  whose 
companionship  I  was  sure  to  miss  more. 
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I  expect  to  lake  occasion  to  speak  of  my  friend  Huntington 
again  when  we  shall  both  be  dependent  upon  the  post  for  our 
intercourse.  I  will  here  insert  as  a  sample  of  our  correspondence 
a  characteristic  letter  which  he  addressed  to  me  a  few  days  after 
1  left  Paris. 


HUNTINGTON   TO   BIGELOW 

Thursday,  27  Dec,  1866. 
In  the  Book  of  On'y-my-duty  are  writ  the  words  that  follow 
by  the  wayfarer,  which  though  a  fool,  let  the  wise  man  read: 

1.  Now  when  I  was  come  back  from  London  by  way  of  the  sea,  and  had 
taken  rest  from  the  pitching  thereof  and  the  tossing, 

2.  I  said:  go  to,  let  us  button  ourselves  up  and  take  a  staff,  and  a  book 
in  our  hands,  and  journey  by  the  way  which  is  called  Baal  vard  houseman. 

3.  And  I  gat  me  up,  and  journied  till  I  came  to  Legashan: 

4.  Where  there  was  much  boxes. 

5.  And  I  asked  the  servant,  Is  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  chay  [chez  lui]? 

6.  But  thy  servant  answered  to  thy  servant,  nay. 

7.  Again  I  spake  and  said,  Heh!  Eh?  cried  thy  servant.  Nay  not  Eh 
but  Hay,1  prayed  thy  servant. 

8  Then  thy  servant  also  answered,  Nay,  the  Legashan  is  no  more  here, 
but  is  "gone  up,"  being  translated  for  the  third  time,  which  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet  of  old,  of  the  prophet  Benjamin,  is  as  by  fire,2 

9.  To  the  place  of  the  Arc,  even  the  Arc  called  of  Triumph,  which  was 
builded  by  Nap-bona-kaiser,  who  afterwards  went  to  grass. 

10.  Hearing  these  things  I  searched  in  my  scrip,  in  my  Mak-phalan  and 
in  my  redingote,  round  about,  in  all  the  pockets  thereof,  but  found  no 

11.  Card. 

12.  Thereupon  thy  servant  turned  away  sorrowful,  and  as  he  passed  by 
Ay  1  ward,1  the  sign  whereof  is  his  wife's  father,  which  his  name  was  Austin 
and  he  is  laid  down  with  his  fathers,  I  went  in  unto  the  fountain  there,  and 

13.  Took  something 

14.  Short. 

1  5.     Then  was  my  heart  exalted  and  my  spirits  they  were  cocktailed  up. 

16.  So  when  I  was  come  to  my  house,  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  sang  a 
son^;  and  these  are  the  words  of  the  song  as  they  sot  up  to  hear  the  music 
<>f  my  voice. 

17.  O  dear  Mr.  Bigelow,  what  though  thou  art  descended  into  the  lowly 
lc,  and  art  encompassed  round  about  by  boxes  and  much  straw,  and  thy 

windows  art-  uncurtained; 

■John  Hay,  (irsl  Secretary  <>f  Legation  (1865-1867). 
I  r.inklin's  "Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  6re." 
•Toward  a  certain  ale  house? 


. 
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18.  And  the  packers  pack  without  ceasing  and  the  noise  of  the  hammers 
of  the  hammerers  is  heard  in  thy  court ; 

19.  And  thy  claw-hammered  jacket,  plenipotentially  gilded,  on  both 
tails  and  collar,  hangs  henceforth  forsaken,  in  back  chamber  closet,  a  sign 
and  a  token  of  glory  departed; 

20.  What  though  I  owe  thee  four  golden  shekels,  the  which  I  will  pay 
back,  when  convenient 

21.  Or  later; 

22.  Yet  will  I  not  revile  thee,  nor  turn  coldly  away,  but  will  keep  warm 
the  memory  of  the  days  of  pleasantness,  and  the  many  kindnesses  thou  hast 
poured  out  on  me  —  also  wine  in  the  wine  cup  often  times  in  full  measure. 

23.  My  best  wishes  shall  accompany  thee  and  thine  when  thou  goest 
down  to  the  sea. 

24.  May  the  ship  bear  thee  and  thine  safely  across  the  waters, 

25.  May  thy  servant  be  remembered  patiently,  even  as  he  will  always 
remember  gratefully. 

Selah 


My  brief  stay  in  London  was  passed  mainly  in  showing  to  my 
children  as  many  as  possible  of  the  historic  curiosities  of  that 
grand  old  city  during  the  day,  and  dining  with  friends  and  the 
friends  of  friends  at  night. 

Among  the  dinners,  the  one  at  which  I  heard  most  of  what  was 
worth  remembering  was  with  John  Forster,  the  aforetime  editor 
of  the  London  Examiner.  The  only  guests  who  were  of  note 
outside  of  London  were  Browning,  the  poet,  and  Hermann 
Merivale,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  brother  of  the 
historian  of  Rome.  I  found  Mr.  Forster  my  junior  by  about 
five  years,  stout,  hale,  full  of  animal  spirits  and  enthusiasms. 
He  had  just  finished  a  new  house  he  had  built  in  Palace  Gate, 
Kensington  West,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  not  room  in  his 
present  home  for  his  books,  some  thirty  thousand  volumes. 
He  showed  me  a  long  letter  from  some  one  whose  name  has 
escaped  me,  that  had  been  beheaded,  but  who  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  victim  of  the  Royal  beheading 
prerogative,  which  fact  was  distinctly  asserted  in  this  letter  which 
had  never  been  published.  He  showed  me  also  a  curious  letter 
from  Cromwell  to  the  man  whose  daughter  afterward  married 
his  son  Richard.  In  this  letter  Oliver  asks  his  friend  to  give 
Richard,  about  whom  he  already  began  to  have  misgivings, 
some  advice.  Also  a  copy  of  Addison's  "Italy"  presented  by 
him  to  Swift,  whom  he  styles  in  it  "the  most  faithful  friend 
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and   greatest   genius   of   the   age."     Also   several   letters   from 
Charles  I,  in  one  of  which  he  commanded  Rupert  to  bring  on  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  censured. 
On  the  19th  of  January  I  received  the  following  letter: 


LABOULAYE  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

January  12,  1867. 
34  rue  Taitbout. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Eureka!  Thanks  to  a  friend  I  have  found  the  Franklin  manu- 
script and  its  possessor. 

M.  Paul  de  Senarmont,  heir  of  the  Le  Veillard  family,  residing 
at  Paris,  rue  de  Varennes,  no.  98,  writes  us  that  he  possesses: 

1.  The  original  manuscript,  complete  (?)  autograph,  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Franklin. 

2.  A  considerable  collection  of  letters  of  Franklin,  forming  an 
unbroken  series. 

3.  A  portrait  in  pastel  of  Franklin,  given  by  him  to  M.  Le 
Veillard. 

And  he  asks  for  it  all,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 
There  you  are  on  the  track.  It  is  for  you  now  to  do  what  you 
may  think  fit.  Farewell!  Receive  again  all  my  wishes  for  your 
happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  other  (I  speak  of  the  New  World) . 
Your  very  devoted 

Ed.  Laboulaye. 


The  next  mail  took  from  me  a  letter  to  my  valued  friend  in  Paris : 


BIGELOW  TO   HUNTINGTON 

Confidential    [About  15  Jan.,  1867] 

15  Cleaveland  Square, 
Hyde  park,  London. 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  day  I  left  Paris  I  realized  more  completely  than  ever  before, 
that  you  were  not  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.     1  had  four 
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hours  to  kill  that  day  and  looked  to  you  as  the  weapon  to  do  it 
with,  but  you  were  nowhere.  The  opinion  that  I  formed  of  you 
as  I  turned  from  yr  door  the  last  time,  &  set  out  upon  my  journey 
to  Bonn,  I  forbear  to  express,  as  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  and  I  know 
yr  vindictive  nature. 

Laboulaye  has  been  long  in  search  of  the  autograph  of  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography  for  me,  and  last  night  I  rec'd.  the  enclosed 
note  from  him.1  Now  I  will  not  attempt  to  divine  the  motives  of 
Providence  in  making  this  revelation  to  me  after  I  had  left  Paris, 
but  content  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  have  left  a  friend 
behind  me  there  who  will  not  begrudge  a  little  trouble  in  procuring 
for  me  the  information  which  I  am  not  able  to  seek  personally. 

Now  listen,  that  is,  read  attentively.  I  wish  your  opinion  of 
the  condition,  quality  &  value  of  the  articles  named  in  the  en- 
closed note,  i.  e. : 

The  form,  number  of  pages,  and  epoch  at  which  terminates 
the  Autobiography. 

The  number  of  letters,  the  number  if  any  unedited,  and  as  good 
a  notion  as  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  of  their  contents, 
that  is,  of  their  interest. 

The  character,  merit  &  value  of  the  pastel  portrait. 

I  would  like  your  impressions  upon  these  points;  and  any 
information  you  can  obtain  tending  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
amount  a  wise  man  could  invest  in  the  property  in  question,  and 
how  far  your  estimate  corresponds  with  that  of  the  proprietor, 
would  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Before  calling  in  the  rue  de  Varennes,  however,  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  see  Mr.  Laboulaye  as  my  friend,  and  hand  him  the 
enclosed  note  and  ask  him  how  you  shall  proceed  to  make  the 
inquiries  or  procure  the  information  required  for  me.  He  may 
prefer  to  conduct  the  affair  himself;  to  report  on  the  articles 
directly  to  me  &c.  Here  you  will  show  all  suitable  management. 
He  will  probably  desire  no  such  thing,  but  will  tell  you  exactly 
where  to  go,  whom  to  address  and  what  to  say.  If  he  has  seen 
the  articles,  he  will  also  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  their  value. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  $5000  would  be  well  invested  in  that 
quarter,  but  I  think  10  or  15000  francs  might  be.  I  wish  you 
would  exercise  your  discretion  about  making  such  an  offer,  and, 
if  accepted,  I  will  send  you  the  check  at  once.  If  not,  see  what 
you  can  do,  and  let  me  know,  with  yr  opinion  upon  the  subject, 

*A  copy  of  the  foregoing  letter  from  Laboulaye. 
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and  all  as  soon  as  you  can;  for  I  leave  London  for  Liverpool  on  the 
28"  &  if  I  can  arrange  this  in  time  to  get  possession  before  leaving 
I  should  be  glad. 

The  weather  is  very  cold  here.  I  enclose  a  lot  of  postage 
stamps  which  I  find  in  my  purse  &  which  will  be  of  more  use  to 
you  probably  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  to  me. 

I  was  accidentally  prevented  from  going  skating  with  my 
children  on  Tuesday.  If  I  had  gone  you  would  probably  have 
escaped  this  letter.     So  all  calamities  have  their  consolations. 

Your  old  friend 


I  received  in  a  few  days  the  following  reply: 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

21  January  1867. 
High  private  fir  fiducial 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  no  date  whatsomever  reached  me  Saturday,  and  I 
Mr.  Laboulaye  same  afternoon.  Mr.  L.  knows  nothing  more  of 
the  MSS.  &  portrait  than  what  he  wrote  you:  gave  me  letter  of 
presentation  to  Mr.  Georges  de  Senarmont,  whom  he  does  not 
know,  in  the  which  he  mentioned  your  name  with  full  titles,  and 
addressed  it,  78  Rue  de  Verneuil. 

It  was  late  to  go  there  that  day.  A  "glance  at  the  map"  will 
show  you  that  it  is  [in]  the  \  [quartier]  St.  Germain  and  so  I  did 
not  go  Sunday. 

Fytte  Second 

After  breakfast  and  "girding  myself  up"  —  how  much  easier 
one  feels  after  it !  —  I  took  the  letter  in  my  hand  on  this  blessed 
day  and  gat  myself  up  to  the  highest  numbers  in  the  Rue  de 
Verneuil,  which  I  found,  like  Franklin's  Memoirs,  broke  off  some 
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Lime  before  '78.  Whereupon  I  fetched  a  compass,  as  S.  T.  Paul 
would  say,  and  ran  for  Rue  de  Varennes,  where  I  presently  made 
No.  98  and,  hailing  the  concierge,  found  I  had  reached  port  this 
time.  O  such  a  concierge  —  both  he  and  his  female!  reputable, 
civil,  in  a  comfortable  room.  While  getting  up  broad  clean 
staircase  did  hear  bell-ringing  in  the  court.  By  time  I  reached 
the  door  au  2tne  a  gentle  domestic  aperient  was  already  there  by 
whom  my  passage  through  ante  room  to  dining  room  was  lubri- 
cated, if  I  so  may  speak,  and  I  was  eased  of  my  card  and  letter 
in  the  most  soothing  manner.  The  dining  room  was  thoroughly 
warmed :  —  through  the  open  door  into  the  salon,  a  carpet  conter- 
minous with  the  parquet  and  comfortable  chairs  and  other  quietly 
not  newly  rich  furnishings,  and  still  another  fire,  offered  so  many 
painful  indications  that  here  was  not  a  shop  to  buy  things  cheap 
in.  Mr.  de  S.  presently  appeared  from  up  stairs  (occupy  two  floors 
then!):  handsome  (not  pretty)  33  a  37  years  of  age,  courteous, 
shrewd,  I  guess,  but  really  a  gentleman.  He  said  that  the  MSS. 
were: 

I.  The  original  Autobiography  with  interHnings,  erasures  etc., 
from  which  the  copy  was  made  that  was  sent  to  W.  T.  Franklin, 
and  the  first  French  translation:  it  is  in  folio,  bound,  complete. 

II.  Letters,  mostly  he  thinks  to  Mr.  [Louis  Le]  Veillard,  not 
relating  to  politics,  at  least  not  specially  political  —  friendly 
letters  —  and  not,  he  thinks,  ever  communicated  to  Mr.  Sparks  or 
other  bookmaking  person.  The  portrait  is  by  Duplessis  and 
according  to  "a  tradition  in  the  family "  the  original,  not  the 
replica:  it  was  given  by  B.  F.  to  Mr.  [Le]  Veillard. 

He  had  neither  MSS.  nor  portrait  in  the  house :  they  are  at  his 
cousin's  (who  is,  as  I  understand,  part  owner  of  them).  On 
Wednesday  I  am  to  go  to  No.  98  Rue  de  V.  again,  when  he  will 
have  them  there  or  will  accompany  me  to  his  cousin  to  see  them. 
He  did  reside  formerly  in  Amiens  where  he  or  his  father  had  these 
things.  An  American,  he  thinks,  did  come  some  years  ago  to  see 
the  portrait  there:  name  of  that  stranger  unknown;  also  his  qual- 
ity whether  merely  an  inquisitive  or  an  acquisitive  traveller.  Is 
ready  but  not  eager  to  sell  (if  he  knows  himself)  at  25000  frs.  the 
lot :  does  not  want  to  sell  any  one  of  the  three  articles  separately. 
Does  not  know  that  they  are  mercantilely  worth  25000  frs.  but 
intimates  that  he  shall  run  the  risk  of  waiting  for  or  provoking 
the  chance  of  that  price  being  given.  Has  been  applied  to  by  a 
photographer  (this  some  while  ago)  to  photograph  the  portrait: 
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declined  proposition  at  the  time ;  but  now  conceives  that  it  might 
gratify  curiosity  of  Americans  coming  to  exposition  next  May  to 
see  copies  of  it  —  or  the  original  hung  up  there !  I  fancy  that 
this  Universal-French-Exposition  idea  stands  more  in  the  way  of 
reducing  the  price  than  anything  else. 

I  write  you  all  these  things  so  that,  if  you  see  fit,  you  can  let  me 
know  before  Wednesday  noon  whether  15000  francs  is  your  last 
price.  Please  write  me  by  mail  any  suggestions  or  directions  you 
will :  also  how,  in  case  he  does  yield  to  the  charm  of  1 5000  down 
and  I  can  get  the  MSS.  &  portrait  in  time,  I  am  to  send  them  to 
you.  Suppose  Mr.  de  S.  yields  on  Wednesday  the  23d:  I  get 
your  money  Saturday  the  26th  and  the  articles  that  night:  I 
express  them  Sunday  morning  the  27th.  And  seeing  we  are  in 
France,  that  is  the  quickest  time  we  could  hope  to  make.  I  must 
hurry  now  to  catch  the  mail.  Please  remember  me  to  your 
house,  and  take  my  best  wishes  for  your  voyage.  There  is 
ever  so  much  more  I  want  to  write.     *     *     * 


bigelow  to  huntington 

15  Cleaveland  Square, 
Hyde  Park,  Jan.  22,  [1867] 
Faithful  and  trusty  friend: 

Your  promptness  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  my  commission 
are  appreciated.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  pleasant  passage 
which  Mr.  de  Senarmont's  domestic  aperient  secured  you 
though  I  may  be  called  upon  to  indemnify  two  of  my  English 
friends  for  a  set  of  buttons  snapped  off  from  their  waistcoats 
through  laughing  at  the  incident  in  yr  note  which  described  that 
particular  stage  of  your  good  fortune. 

I  made  up  my  mind  this  afternoon  to  write  you  to  go  the  length 
of  25000  francs  to  secure  the  lot  of  Franklinia  if  you  found  every 
thing  all  right,  but  as  I  was  going  to  my  room  to  write  you, 
Minister  Adams1  called  and  staid  until  I  lost  the  mail  &  thus  at 
least  postponed  that  folly.  I  accepted  that  as  a  hint  from  Provi- 
dence and  determined  to  leave  you  to  act  upon  your  previous 
instructions  for  another  day.  Presuming  that  you  have  acted 
and  that  your  report  is  now  on  the  Channel  pegging  away  toward 

•London,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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the  shores  of  perfidious  Albion,  I  write  to  say  what  I  am  willing  to 
do,  provided  always  the  step  shall  receive  the  approval  of  your 
maturer  —  you  dare  not  deny  that  you  are  much  older  than 
I  am  — &  more  enlightened  judgment.  If  then  you  find 
the  Autobiography  genuine  and  "all  your  fancy  painted  it," 
if  it  embraces  all  that  was  ever  printed,  if  the  letters  are  also 
genuine  and  the  portrait  is  what  it  was  represented  to  you,  I 
give  you  full  discretion  to  buy  the  lot  at  any  price  you  may 
think  fit  to  pay  for  it  not  exceeding  25000  francs;  or  you  may  let 
it  alone. 

I  enclose  an  order  to  Munroe1  to  accept  your  drafts  to  that  am't. 
I  am  rather  in  hopes  of  receiving  by  Wednesday  night's  mail  a  full 
report  of  what  will  occur  on  that  day  on  or  about  12  o'clock,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  may  be  able  to  countermand  these 
instructions  before  they  can  be  executed  if  I  should  be  so  disposed. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  should  ever  get  my  money  back,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  I  should  derive  some  satisfaction  from  being  the  actual 
proprietor  of  old  Benny's  story  of  his  life.  Should  you  arrange 
for  the  purchase,  I  wish  you  to  procure  from  de  Senarmont  a 
history  of  the  several  articles,  how  &  when  they  came  into  the 
ancestor's  possession,  &  their  subsequent  fortunes.  I  need  not 
explain  to  you  more  fully  what  I  want  in  that  way  nor  why.  He 
will  no  doubt  be  happy  to  furnish  such  a  statement.  .  .  . 
I  propose  to  commit  myself  to  the  oceano  dissociabili,  as  your 
friend  Mr.  Flaccus  terms  the  waste  of  waters  between  Liverpool 
and  Yankeedom,  on  the  30th  inst.  I  shall  leave  London  for  Liver- 
pool D.  V.  on  Monday  the  28th.  Packages  liable  to  arrive  here 
after  Monday  mg.  therefore  should  be  addressed  to  me  at  the 
Consulate  at  Liverpool.     .     .     . 

Now  presuming  that  I  have  marked  out  work  enough  for  you 
to  keep  you  out  of  mischief  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and  to  satisfy 
you  that  you  have  gained  little  or  nothing  as  yet  by  my  quitting 
France,  I  commit  "the  premises"  to  your  discretion  and  friendly 
ingerence.  Whatever  you  decide  to  do  or  to  leave  undone  will  be 
sure  of  the  approval  of  your  humble  servant. 

I  came  across  a  file  of  the  Tribune  for  Dec.  1866  ...  at 
Morley's  [Hotel]  the  other  mg.  For  two  or  three  amiable  allusions 
to  myself  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  accepting  my  thanks.  As 
you  do  not  sell  compliments,  I  know  the  value  of  those  you  bestow. 
Good  night. 

'John  Munroe,  the  banker. 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

Paris  [8  Rue  de  Boursault], 

23  Jany,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  seen  the  Frankliniseries  (say  Franklinicnacs).  The 
Autobiography  is  writ  on  large  folio  foolscap,  bound  very  simply 
but  -without  the  slightest  lesion  of  the  pages.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  original  MS.,  with  interlinings,  erasures,  marginal  notes 
and  blots  [of  which  one  smasher,  that  was  smutched  thin  over 
one  whole  page,]  of  B.  F.  of  the  period.  It  is  complete  in  both 
parts  —  the  French  publication  of  1791  stops  with  the  first  part, 
you  recollect  —  and  more  complete  than  the  "clean  copy,"  from 
which  W.  T.  Franklin  printed  the  two  parts:  i.  e.  it  has  several 
more  pages  after  the  arrival  in  London  in  1757,  where  W.  F.'s 
print  stops.  I  should  think  there  are  other  passages  in  this  MS. 
omitted  by  W.  T.  F.  or  by  the  writer  of  the  clean  copy.  The 
MS.  closes  with  these  words:  "They  were  never  put  in  execu- 
tion." 

Of  the  letters  only  two  or  three  are  from  B.  F.  —  one  dated 
Philadelphia  1787  —  another,  ditto  1788;  —  16  (or  14)  are  from 
W.  Temple  Franklin,  2  from  Sarah  Bache,  2  from  B.  F.  Bache: 
all  addressed  to  Mr.  [Le]  Veillard.  I  judge  from  what  Mr.  Paul 
de  Senarmont  said  that  they  do  not  relate  to  political  subjects. 
I  had  not  time  to  read  any  of  them,  having  to  go  to  Mr.  Georges 
de  Senarmont,  the  cousin,  to  see  the  portrait. 

It  is  nearly  a  half  length,  life  size,  pastel,  perfectly  well  pre- 
served, under  glass,  not  a  franc  of  additional  value  from  the  frame. 
It  is  not  signed.  A  labelled  black  and  gilt  statement,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and 
runneth  nearly  as  follows:  "Portrait  de  Benjamin  Franklin  age  77 
ans,  domic  par  lui-meme  a  M.  [Le]  Veillard.  Peint  par  J .  S. 
Duplessis  1783. "  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  por- 
trait. Mr.  de  S.  says  that  the  family  tradition  is  that  this  was  the 
original  and  the  other  one  [which  was  in  possession  of  W.  T. 
Franklin  (?)]  the  replica.  Duplessis  had  a  good  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter.  The  Biographic  Nouvelle  cites,  among  twelve  of 
his  most  esteemed  portraits,  one  of  Franklin  in  the  "Galerie 
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Pamard  a  Avignon. "  The  one  that  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Janey 
de  Money  or  his  heirs  a  few  years  ago  was  claimed  to  be  by 
Duplessis.  That  was  in  oils  —  it  was  offered  to  me  by  old  de 
Money  in  1852  for  2000  francs.  There  was  a  break  in  his  history 
of  it,  that  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  might  be  a  copy. — 

Mr.  de  Senarmont  holds  firmly  to  the  fixed  price  of  25000 
francs:  agrees  that  it  may  be  an  extravagant  one,  but  will  not  set 
any  other  till  after  the  Exposition:  he  means  to  advertise  Ameri- 
cans here  next  summer  of  the  MSS.  &  portrait  and  where  they 
may  be  seen  —  depositing  them  for  that  end  with  some  book- 
seller or  other  party.  Meantime  he  is  quite  willing  to  keep  my 
address,  and,  in  case  he  does  not  sell  at  Exposition  season,  to 
talk  further  about  the  matter.  The  MSS.  &  Portrait  are;  as  I 
understand  him,  an  undivided  family  property. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

No.  15  Cleaveland  Square,  Hyde  park, 

London,  Jan.  24,  1867. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Your  report  reed,  this  evening  is  satisfactory.  You  should 
have  reed,  this  mg.  my  note  of  yesterday  which  I  hope  and  pre- 
sume you  will  have  considered  a  sufficient  authority  to  effect  the 
purchase.  I  would  wish  very  much  to  have  it  (the  Franklinic- 
nacs)  here  if  possible,  on  Sunday,  if  not  earlier.  As  soon  as  the 
package  is  dispatched  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  telegraph  me,  that  I  may  know  when  to  expect  it. 

Please  say  nothing  of  the  price  I  pay,  for  if  it  became  known, 
my  character  in  Yankeeland  might  suffer.  I  should  be  reminded 
perpetually  of  the  relations  —  time-honored  —  of  a  fool  and  his 
money. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  trouble  I  give  you,  my  dear  friend, 
because  I  am  too  anxious  to  be  ceremonious.  Besides  I  do  not 
think  the  chase  is  without  its  attractions  to  you.  Of  course  I 
shall  indemnify  you  for  all  expenses  you  incur. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  John  Forster,  the  historian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth &c.  and  former  literary  editor  of  the  Examiner. 
(I  am  writing  with  one  of  my  wife's  pens  which  makes  me  write 
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like  a  woman.)  Browning  the  poet,  and  Merrivale,  brother  of 
the  historian,  actual  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &  two  or 
three  other  good  talkers,  made  the  company.  He  is  a  charming 
fellow,  is  Forster,  55  yrs.  old,  hale,  solid,  lively,  with  a  purely 
English  combination  of  muscle  &  brain  and  a  library  that  drove 
me  to  despair.  In  his  working  room  alone  he  has  15,000  vols, 
nicely  bound.  He  told  me  he  had  nearly  as  many  more  above 
stairs.  He  showed  me  autograph  letters  first  published  by  him- 
self or  unpublished  of  Stafford,  O.  Cromwell,  Charles  I  &  II, 
James  II.  A  presentation  copy  from  Addison  to  Dean  Swift  of 
his  Italy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Jonathan  as  "the  truest  friend  & 
greatest  genius  of  the  age";  the  proof  sheets  of  Dr.  Sam  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets;  the  mem.  books  or  journals  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  and  lots  more  that  I  can't  remember.  He  seems  to  be 
comfortable  in  his  worldly  position,  and  gave  us  a  good  dinner. 
He  appeared  to  be  so  much  a  man  "of  like  infirmities  with  our- 
selves" that  I  mentioned  what  a  stir  you  and  I  were  making 
among  old  Franklin's  bones.  He  was  greatly  interested,  and 
said  he  would  stay  at  home  all  Sunday  to  see  them  in  the  hope 
that  I  would  call  on  him  with  them.  Hence  the  hope  I  expressed 
in  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume  that  the  "  Franklinicnacs " 
may  reach  me  in  time  to  comply  with  his  wish. 

If  you  can  tell  me  who  will  be  President  when  I  get  home,  as- 
suming that  our  voyage  shall  be  of  reasonable  duration,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  doing  so.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  the  respective 
incumbents  of  the  White  House  and  of  the  Capitol  were  playing 
at  brag,  each  hoping  to  break  the  other  &  not  without  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  for  one  of  the  parties;  which  one  does  not  yet 
appear.     Good  night. 

Your  sincere  friend 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  8  Rue  de  Boursault,  27  Jany,    '67. 
Ever  Honoured: 

My  passage  out  from  appartment  in  search  of  breakfast  this 
morning  was  obstructed  by  the  concierge  handing  [me]  your  letter 
of  24th.  Yours  of  22nd  leaving  all  to  my  discretion,  I  thought 
it  discreetest  not  to  spend  so  large  a  sum  as  25  M  francs  without 
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positive  orders.  These  last  instructions  being  decisive,  I  gat 
myself  Onely,  to  Munroe  &  Co's,  where  I  showed  Mr.  Richards,1 
(who  had  his  hat  on) ,  your  enabling  act  authorizing  note  to  them 
for  my  drawing  of  Pactolean  draughts  to  the  amount  of  25  M  frs. 
2ly,  to  Legoupy,  a  print  seller  of  my  acquaintance  on  Blvd. 
de  la  Madeleine  to  ask  how  best  the  portrait  of  B.  F.  could  be 
safely  packed,  with  or  without  the  glass  "With"  quoth  he  decidedly 
—  Then  I  asked  if  he  would  charge  himself  with  the  packing,  he 
being  much  in  the  way  of  sending  large  framed  and  glazed  engrav- 
ings out  of  the  city;  and  he  said  he  would.  Threely,  to  the  S.  E. 
R.  way  and  package  Xpress  office  to  ask  at  what  latest  minute 
they  would  receive  and  forward  packages  to  London,  which 
proved  to  be  5  o'clock  p.  m.     Fourmostly  to  breakfast.. 

Presently  after  that  refection  and  its  consequence,  I  girded  up 
my  loins  and  took  voiture  for  98  Rue  de  Varennes,  where,  coming 
into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  de  Senarmont,  I  spoke,  saying: 
"I  will  take  the  Franklineanments  and  MSS.  on  these  3  condi- 
tions : 

I.  That  I  take  them  immediately. 

II.  That  you  deduct  200  francs  from  the  25000  frs.  to  pay 
my  expenses  for  going  with  them  to  London. 

III.  That  you  furnish  —  sending  it  to  me  hereafter  —  for 
Mr.  Bigelow,  the  history  of  the  transitions  of  the  three  Frank- 
linicnacs  from  Mr.  [Le]  Veillard's  to  your  hands. 

All  of  which  being  agreed  to,  I  wrote  then  and  there  an  order, 
draught,  draft  or  whatever  the  proper  name  of  the  paper  may  be, 
on  J.  M.  &  Co.  for  24,800  francs  in  his  favour  at  3  day's  vision. 
Then  P.  de  S.  and  the  literary  remains  of  B.  F.,  and  self  with  cane, 
being  bestowed  in  the  voiture,  no.  of  the  same  not  preserved,  we 
careered  away  to  Cousin  Georges  de  Senarmont's,  No.  23  Rue  de 
Sevres. 

While  Paul  went  in  unto  Georges,  to  the  bedroom  of  him  —  for 
Georges  was  poorly  it  seems  this  morning  and  late  abed,  leastways 
late  to  breakfast  —  I  ventured  to  relieve  B.  F.  from  the  state  of 
suspense  he  was  in  on  the  wall  of  the  salon;  screwed  out  of  his 
frame  the  iron  ring  and,  in  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  gave  it 
to  Cousin  Georges'  housekeeper.  That  was  what  B.  F.  calls  an 
erratum,  for  I  have  often  use  for  that  sort  of  screw  —  which  the 
housekeeper,  let  us  hope,  could  not  care  for.     Repacking,  now, 

'The  senior  member  of  the  bankers'  firm  of  John  Munroe  &  Co.  had  a  queer  habit  of 
sitting  in  his  office  with  his  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
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Paul  de  S.,  the  MSS.,  umbrella,  cane  and  B.  F.  his  eidolon,  which 
I  sustained  ever  with  one  hand,  into  the  carriage.  I  bade  cocker 
drive  to  7  Rue  de  Scribe,  where  I  presented  Mr.  P.  de  S.  to  Mr.  J. 
Munroe,  to  whom  I  committed  your  enabling  note  and  identified 
Paul.  Then  P.  de  S.  wished  good  voyage  to  London,  and  the 
cochcr  asked,  as  I  was  delicately  handling  B.  F's  portrait,  if  that 
was  the  Franklin  who  perished  in  the  Northern  Seas?  Queer,  but 
disappointing.  Cocker  evidently  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
frozen  party  and  but  a  cold  indifferent  one  in  the  to  him  unheard 
of  philosopher. 

Now  straight  to  Legoupy's,  whose  packer  declared  he  could 
have  all  ready  by  4  o'clock.  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  by  way  of 
encouragement,  pretended  to,  and  held  out  to  him  as  reward,  in  case 
of  success,  that  I  would  gladly  contribute  his  stones  to  the  Wash- 
ington monument  —  which  let  us  hope  will  never  be  completed. 

There  was  time  enough  between  this  and  five  o'clock  to  go  to 
the  Legation,  but  small  chance  of  finding  Mr.  Dix1  there.  So  I 
went  to  the  Consulate  and  offered  David2  to  pay  his  passage  and 
expenses  if  he  would  go  with  B.  F.  to  London  to-night.  David 
would  gladly  but  could  not ;  had  infrangible  pre-engagements  for 
this  evening.  I  almost  found,  but  missed,  another  man,  who 
would,  it  wras  thought,  take  charge  of  the  box  and  surely  deliver 
it  Sunday  for  50  francs.  During  these  entrefaites,  four  o'clock 
sounded.  At  J  past  the  caisse  was  on  the  back  of  Legoupy's  boy 
following  your  servant  up  the  Boulevard.  The  very  best  I  could 
do  at  the  R.  &  Express  office  was  to  obtain  the  most  positive 
assurances  that  a  special  messenger  should  take  the  box  from 
Cannon  Street  to  Cleaveland  Square  before  noon  on  Monday. 
There  is  no  delivery  at  any  price  on  Sunday.  I  was  on  the  point 
of  deciding  —  what  I  had  been  debating  ever  since  morning  — 
to  take  a  go  and  return  ticket  and  carry  box  as  baggage  to  London 
myself.  But  you  know  how  I  hate  travelling  at  all  times;  and 
the  Bible  bids  that  one's  flight  be  not  in  winter;  and  I  should 
have  got  you  and  B.  F.  together  but  twenty -four  hours  earlier.  If 
you  were  staying  in  London  yet  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could  have 
something  more  than  a  snatched  ten  minutes  sight  of  you,  or  if 
(iraham3  were  there  —  he  is  in,  or  on  his  way  from  Edinburg  to, 

'General  John  A.  Dix,  my  successor  to  the  French  mission  (1866-1860). 

The  coloured  messenger  at  the  American  Consulate.     This  worthy  negro  died  in  19 10. 

'J.  Lorimer  Graham  was  an  American  of  wealth  who  had  been  Consul  at  Florence  and 
an  ardent  Collector  of  Americana.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  collection  was  presented 
by  his  widow  to  the  Century  Association  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 
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Dublin,  where  new  I  have  but  two  acquaintances  whom  I  would 
go  across  the  street  to  visit  —  the  thought  of  that  journey  had 
been  less  repulsive.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Forster  will  stay  away 
from  church  in  vain,  and  sorry  that  you  won't  have  time  to  look 
leisurely  at  your  treasures  till  you  reach  New  York.  They  are, 
if  I  can  trust  M.  Legoupy,  whom  I  have  hitherto  found  very 
trustworthy,  very  safely  packed.  On  leaving  the  xpress  office 
I  passed  a  brief  telegrammatic  sentence  to  your  address  through 
the  window  of  Grand  Hotel  T.  [Telegraph]  bureau.  The  gentle- 
man who  counted  its  letters  estimated  them  at  6  francs,  which  is 
more,  proportionately,  than  what  you  paid  for  B.  F.'s  MSS.  and 
flattering  to  me.  If  I  ever  am  able  I  shall  set  up  a  telegraph  wire, 
and  dance  on  to  fortune.  The  very  click-click  of  the  machine 
has  a  pleasant  money  promise  to  the  ear.  Although  my  ways 
along  the  quais  and  other  marts  where  books  do  congregate  are 
not  as  they  were  when  you  were  my  fellow  pilgrim,  yet  are  they 
still  not  all  without  pleasantness.  Thus,  coming  away  from  my 
annual  visit  to  the  neuvaine  fete  of  Ste  Genevieve  three  weeks  ago, 
I  fell  upon  the  rummest  bronze  medallion  of  B.  Franklin  (hitherto 
quite  unheard  of  by  this  subscriber,)  that  ever  you  could  conceive 
of.  And  yet  another  day,  one  of  those  days  lapsed  last  week  from 
the  polar  circles  into  the  more  temperate  society  of  our  Paris  time, 
I  clutched  with  numbed  ringers  a  diminutive  little  4to  of  pp.  48 
with  this  title:  "La  Science  du  Bonhomme  Richard,  par  M. 
Franklin,  snivie  des  Commandemens  de  Vhonnete  Homme,  par  M. 
Fentry  —  prix  quatre  sols,  se  vend  a  Paris,  chez  Ruault,  libraire, 
rue  de  la  Harpe.  — 1778."  So,  on  another  day,  was  all  my 
homeward  walk  a  path  of  exceeding  peace,  by  reason  of  the  pri- 
mary, pre-Adamite,  genuine,  juvenile,  original  Eloge  de  Franklin 
hugged  under  my  arm,  like  healing  in  the  wings.  But  the  half  of 
the  enjoyment  of  these  good  gifts  of  fortune  fails  me,  in  that  I 
have  now  no  one  to  congratulate  me  or  envy  me  or  hate  me  for 
their  acquisition. 

Mr.  de  Senarmont  promises  me  a  letter  giving  the  Historique 
of  the  triad  of  Franklin  treasures,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  [Le] 
Veillard  to  his  possession  of  them.  It  will  not  amount  to  much  — 
not  from  lack  of  willingness  on  his  part,  but  because  the  special 
sense  in  the  case  is  wanting  in  him.  As  dry  authenticating  cer- 
tificate, however,  I  still  insist  on  having  it,  and  will  forward  it  to 
your  American  address  —  which  do  not  forget  to  advertise  me  of 
from  Liverpool  or  London.     Mr.  de  S.  asks  me  to  ask  you,  if  you 
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have  the  Duplessis  photographed,  to  send  him  two  or  three 
cards;  please  add  one  other  or  two  for  me,  since  you  will  be  apt  to 
send  them  to  my  address. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  word  from  you,  though  in  your  flitting 
hurry  it  must  be  brief,  from  London  —  and  much  gladder  to  have 
news  from  America  that  you  and  yours  are  all  safely  and  soundly 
arrived  there.  I  will  answer  the  final  question  of  yours  of  24th 
respecting  the  next  Presidency,  the  moment  I  receive  your 
definitive,  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  value  of  Napoleon's 
lately  announced  reforms.  With  best  regards  and  good  wishes 
to  all  your  house,  I  rest  Yours  'throwly 

[P.  S.]  Here  followeth  an  accompt  of  ye  Expenditures,  Outlays 
and  Disbursements  of  ye  Franklyn  Expedition. 

To  a  chariot  and  to  ye  horseman  thereof  —  hire  of  the  vehicle 
and  pourboire,  as  it  were  oates,  to  the  driver,  for  the  greater 
speed  .......... 

To  Packing  of  B.  Franklin,  under  glass  and  in  MS.  with  extra 
haste  and  yet  care  ....... 

To  the  binding  of  B.  F.  on  a  boy  his  back,  and  porterage  of  the 
same    .......... 

"  Studiously  brief  telegrammatic  phrase  sent  to  London 

"  Arduous  sperrits  (with  water)  taken  for  sustentation  of  the 
body  thys  day        ........ 

Condamned  tottle 
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BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool,  Jan.  29,  1867. 

My  dear  friend  Huntington: 

I  yesterday  lived  through  an  Iliad  of  anxieties  &  woes  about 
my  Franklin  treasures.  I  ree'd.  yr.  telegram  and  your  two  letters, 
but  up  to  2  o'clock  yesterday,  no  caisse.  I  then  concluded  that 
it  was  my  turn  to  gird  up  my  loins.  I  took  a  cab  to  Charing  — 
was  there  told  that  the  place  for  such  curiosity  as  mine  to  be 
gratified  was  Cannon  St.  —  You  had  not  told  me  where  to  look 
for  the  box  —  Went  to  Carmon  Street.  Nothing  had  been 
heard  of  any  parcel  for  Cleaveland  Square.  I  insisted  and  dwelt 
upon  the  high  character  of  my  Paris  Correspondent.     They  only 
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insisted  the  more  that  they  had  nothing  there  for  the  likes  of  me. 
Went  out  &  walked  up  the  street,  took  yr.  letter  out  of  my  pocket 
to  read  over  and  see  which  end  of  you  I  should  consign  to  Hades 
first,  when  I  came  upon  the  assurance  given  you  that  the  box 
should  be  sent  "from  Cannon  Street  to  Cleaveland  Square." 
That  renewed  my  courage  &  my  pertinacity.  I  showed  this 
passage  of  yr.  letter  to  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  Cen- 
turion upon  the  premises.  He  asked  what  were  the  contents  of 
the  box.  I  might  have  told  him  that  was  none  of  his  business 
but  was  so  glad  of  any  parley  that  deferred  a  repetition  of  that 
dreadful  "Nothing  for  you,  Sir,"  that  I  replied  in  my  blandest 
manner  that  it  was  a  portrait  &  some  books.  "Oh  a  portrait" 
quoth  he.  "Then  it  has  probably  come,  but  directed  to  our  first 
clerk  who  is  out  &  will  not  return  till  4  o'clock. " 

Here  was  another  good  place  to  play  the  injured  party,  but  I 
was  so  gratified  to  find  my  chances  of  getting  the  box  increasing 
that  I  let  him  off  easy  &  took  a  stroll.  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  boy  who  told  me  I  was  wanted  again  at  the 
office.  I  went  back,  improving  in  my  spirits  &  speed  with  every 
step,  &  was  informed  that  the  box  had  just  that  moment  come  in. 
I  seized  it,  paid  7s.  6p.  for  its  transport, put  it  into  my  cab  and  went 
off  without  a  single  parthian  fling  at  them  for  making  me  wait 
nearly  2  days  for  what  should  have  reached  me  or  at  least  that 
office  in  14  hours. 

I  took  it  home  and  opened  it,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  Forster 
had  invited  my  wife  &  me  a  second  time  to  dine  with  him  that 
very  evg.  I  took  with  me  the  autograph  [autobiography].  The 
picture  I  dared  not  disturb.  Legoupy  had  pasted  four  great 
bands  of  brown  paper  over  Benjamin's  face  so  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  it  without  taking  them  off.  As  I  did  not  know 
what  ministry  these  bands  were  intended  to  perform,  I  did  not 
know  what  mischief  I  might  do  by  removing  them.  So  I  left 
the  portrait  at  home  and  do  not  expect  to  have  even  my  own 
curiosity  gratified  in  regard  to  it  until  I  reach  "my  own  my 
native  land. " 

Both  Forster  &  [Wilkie]  Collins  were  delighted.  F.  thought  it 
one  of  the  most  perfect  &  unique  MSS.  he  ever  saw;  said  he  envied 
me  the  pleasure  of  collating  it  with  the  published  version,  & 
seemed  to  think  that  on  the  whole  I  had  done  a  good  thing.  I  am 
disposed  to  be  satisfied  myself.  At  least  no  one  could  as  yet  re- 
purchase the  collection  for  what  I  paid.     I  saw  by  your  silence 
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upon  the  subject  that  you  thought  I  had  made  a  donkey  of  myself 
but  "I  don't  see  it." 

And  now  my  friend  I  wish  you  to  "draw  your  draft"  on 
Munroe  &  Co.  for  the  remainder  of  the  25,000  francs;  out  of  it 
repay  yourself  for  the  expenses  of  that  busy  27th  January  and  put 
the  balance  in  your  pocket.  I  will  not  call  it  your  Commission 
for  it  is  too  small  a  sum  for  that,  but  just  such  a  trifle  as  will 
make  me  feel  more  at  ease  in  troubling  you  another  time  with  a 
similar  chore. 

I  am  glad  now  you  did  not  come,  for  I  really  should  have  been 
able  to  see  nothing  of  you,  could  you  even  have  got  here  on 
Sunday  mg.     .     .     . 

I  see  the  President  has  got  Motley's  head  in  the  basket.  "  In- 
satiate archer!"     Goodnight. 

P.  S.  I  am  a  candidate  for  all  your  "  Franklinicnacs "  when 
you  have  done  with  them. 

I  have  a  chest  at  the  Consulate  in  David's  charge,  in  which 
you  may  deposit  Littre,  La  Fontaine,  &c.  whenever  they  become 
in  your  way.    When  the  chest  gets  full  it  will  be  sent  to  me. 


Mr.  de  Senarmont's  historique  of  the  triad  of  Franklin  treasures 
from  the  time  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Le  Veillard 
was  forwarded  to  me  from  Paris.  Of  this  the  following  letter 
from  Huntington  gives  a  copy: 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  28  Jany,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  received  a  note  and  appendix  of  which  copy  followeth: 

Paris  27  Janvier  1867. 
Monsieur, 

J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  remettre  ci-contre  une  note  de  tous  les  renseigne- 
ments  que  j'ai  pu  recueillir  sur  le  manuscrit  de  Franklin  dont  M.  Hunting- 
ton s'est  rendu  hier  acquereur  en  votre  nom. 
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Je  snis  heureux  de  vous  voir  possesseur  de  ces  precieux  souvenirs,  et 
du  beau  portrait  du  fondateur  de  la  liberte  de  votre  patrie. 

La  rapidite  avec  laquelle  j'ai  ete  oblige  de  remettre  le  portrait  a  M. 
Huntington  m'a  empeche  de  la  faire  reproduire  par  la  photographie  comme 
j'en  avais  l'intention.  Dans  le  cas  ou  vous  ferez  faire  cette  reproduction 
je  vous  serais  bien  reconnaissant  de  vouloir  bien  m'en  envoyer  trois  exem- 
plaires.  J'ai  l'honneur,  de  vous  temoigner,  Monsieur,  1'expression  de  ma 
plus  haute  consideration. 

P.  de  Senarmont, 

98  rue  de  Varennes. 

Monsieur  John  Bigelow 
Ancien  Ministre  des  Etats-Unis. 

Notice  sur  le  Manuscrit  autographe  des  Memoires  de  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Le  manuscrit  des  Memoires  de  Franklin  est  un  in-folio  de  220  pages 
ecrit  a.  mi-marge,  sur  papier  dont  tous  les  cahiers  ne  sont  pas  uniformes. 

M.  Le  Veillard,  gentilhomme  ordinaire  du  Roi,  maire  de  Passy,  etait 
intime  ami  du  Docteur  Franklin.  II  avait  vecu  avec  lui  a  Passy  (pres 
Paris)  dans  une  societe  de  tous  les  jours,  pendant  le  temps  de  la  residence  de 
Franklin  en  France  a  l'epoque  de  la  guerre  de  Tlndependance  Americaine. 
Au  depart  de  son  ami,  il  l'accompagna  jusq'au  navire  sur  lequel  Franklin 
s'embarqua  pour  l'Amerique,  et  c'est  de  sa  patrie  que  le  Docteur  lui  envoya 
comme  gage  d'amitie,  la  copie  de  ses  Memoires  echangee  depuis  contre 
Y  original. 

Le  manuscrit  original  est  unique: 

M.  William  Temple  Franklin,  petit-fils  de  Benjamin  Franklin,  l'a  recueilli 
au  deces  de  son  ai'eul  qui  lui  avait  legue  tous  ses  ecrits.  Lorsque  Mr. 
Temple  vint  en  France  pour  y  faire  faire  l'edition  qu'il  a  publiee,  il  demanda 
a  M.  Le  Veillard  sa  copie  pour  la  faire  imprimer,  parce  qu'elle  lui  parut  plus 
commode  pour  le  travail  typographique,  a  cause  de  sa  nettete.  II  donna 
a  M.  Le  Veillard  en  echange  de  sa  copie  le  manuscrit  original  entierement 
ecrit  de  la  main  de  Franklin. 

L'original  etait  cependant  plus  complet  que  la  copie,  ce  que  Mr.  Temple 
n'avait  pas  verifie.  On  en  trouve  la  preuve  au  2e  volume  de  la  petite  edition 
des  Memoires  en  2  volumes  in  18-mo,  donnee  par  Jules  Renouard  a.  Paris  en 
1828.  On  y  lit,  en  tete  d'une  suite  qu'il  fait  paraitre  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
une  note  (page  1)  ou  il  declare  devoir  cette  suite  a  la  communication  que  la 
famille  Le  Veillard  lui  a  donnee  du  manuscrit.1 

'The  note  here  referred  to,  translated,  reads  as  follows:  "We  publish  for  the  first  time 
this  paper,  which  had  never  been  published  in  English  or  French.  It  is  translated  from 
the  original  manuscript  which  served  for  the  English  edition  which  William  Temple 
Franklin  published  in  1818,  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  grandfather.  This  manuscript  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Le  Veillard,  an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  and  we  owe  the  communi- 
cation of  it  to  Mr.  de  S.,  one  of  the  members  of  this  honorable  family." 

The  Mr.  de  S.  here  referred  to,  I  presume,  was  the  father  of  the  Mr.  P.  de  Senarmont 
from  whom  I  received  the  Memoirs  and  the  memorandum  now  under  the  reader's  eye. 
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L'inspection  seule  en  demontre  l'authenticite,  a  l'appui  de  laquelle  vien- 
nent,  d'ailleurs,  des  preuves  positives  tirees  de  differentes  pieces;  telles  que 
3  lettres  du  Dr.  Franklin  a  Mr.  Le  Veillard,  n  lettres  de  Mr.  William 
Temple,  et  diverses  lettres  de  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  de  Sarah  Bache, 
sa  femme,'  d'un  libraire  qui  voulait  acquerir  le  manuscritdeM.  Le  Veillard 
en  I79I,11  etc. 

M.  Le  Veillard  qui  est  l'auteur  de  la  Traduction  Francaise  des  Memoires 
de  Franklin,5  a  conserve  le  manuscrit  autographe  avec  le  meme  sentiment 
qui  avait  determine  son  ami  a.  lui  envoyer  ses  Memoires  encore  inedits. 

Apres  la  mort  de  M.  Le  Veillard  qui  preit  sur  l'echafaud  revolutio- 
naire  en  1794,  le  manuscrit  a  passe  asa  fille;  au  deces  de  celle-ci  en  1834,  il 
est  devenu  la  propriete  de  son  cousin  M.  de  Senarmont,  dont  le  petit-lils 
l'a  cede  le  26  Janvier  1867  a  M.  John  Bigelow,  ancien  ministre  des  Etats- 
Unis  a  Paris. 

Le  manuscrit  est  accompagne  d'un  beau  portrait  au  pastel  par  Duplessis; 
Franklin  avait  pose  pour  ce  portrait  pendant  son  sejour  a  Passy  et  en  avait 
fait  cadeau  a  M.  Le  Veillard. 

Paris,  le  27  Janvier  1867. 

P.  de  Senarmont. 


I  urged  Mr.  de  S.  on  Saturday  to  give  as  many  details  as  possi- 
ble about  the  passage  of  the  MSS.  through  the  family  hands,  but 
as  I  wrote  you  that  afternoon,  I  did  not  expect  much  more  than 
the  above  meagre  account.  Although  I  last  spoke  to  him  on  this 
head  in  English,  which  I  find  that  he  well  understands,  either 
from  ignorance  of  more  facts  or  inapprehension  of  their  interest, 
he  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  say  than  what  he  has  here  set 
down,  and  proposed  to  do  it  on  the  spot.     I  begged  [him]  to  take 

•Sarah  Bache  was  the  mother,  not  the  wife,  of  Benj.  F.  Bache. 

^he  Bookseller  here  referred  to  is  Buisson,  who  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Me- 
moirs, in  French,  in  1791.     His  note  reads  as  follows: 

Sis: — I  learn  that  you  have  manuscripts  relating  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin.     If  it  is 
your  intention  to  dispose  of  them,  I  offer  to  become  their  purchaser. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Buisson, 
Bookseller,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  No.  2. 
I  want  a  word  of  reply,  if  you  please. 
Paris,26  June,  1791. 

Mr.  de  Senarmont  is  evidently  in  error  in  attributing  the  French  translation  that  was 
printed  in  1791  to  Mr.  Veillard.  Mr.  Veillard  made  a  translation;  but  it  must  have  been 
printed  subsequently,  if  at  all.     See  page  29  post. 

What  reply  was  made  to  this  application  will  probably  never  be  known.  That  the  MS. 
was  not  sold  is  certain,  for  we  know  it  was  afterward  exchanged  for  the  autograph. 
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time  to  write  more  fully,  and  here  is  all  that  comes  of  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  good  certificate.  Perhaps  if  you  wrote  him,  in  the 
interest  of  the  New  Edition,  categorical  question,  you  might  get 
some  triflingly  enlightening  answers.  He  has  the  MS.  translation 
of  the  Memoir es  by  [Le]  Veillard,  and  of  some  other  well-known 
pieces  of  B.  F.'s.     These  not  for  sale,  he  told  me. 

You  have,  I  think,  a  copy  of  the  u  Memoir  es  de  la  Vie  privee  de 
B.  F. "  etc.  published  at  Paris  in  1791.  Look  at  foot  note  on  page 
2  of  preface  to  that  volume,  and  at  this  foot  note  p.  4  to  the 
Preface  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  "  Kleine  Schriften  .  .  .  nebst 
seinem  Leben Weimar  1794" — it  is  a  statement  in- 
serted, on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  above-mentioned 
Paris  book,  in  the  "Journal  de  Paris,  1791,  No.  83:"  "Les  156 
premieres  pages  de  ce  volume  contiennent  en  effet  le  commencement 
des  Memoires  de  M.  Franklin,  presque  entierement  conformes  an 
manuscrit  que  je  possede.  J'ignore  comment  le  traducteur  a  pu  se 
les  procurer:  mais  je  declare  et  je  crois  necessaire  qu'on  sache,  qu'il 
ne  les  tient  pas  de  moi,  que  je  n'ai  aucune  part  a  la  traduction;  que 
cette  partie  qui  jinit  en  1730  n'est  guere  que  le  tiers  de  celle  que  j'ai, 
qui  ne  va  que  jusqu'a  1757,  et  qui  consequemment  ne  termine  pas 
Vouwage." 

Though  I  have  had  both  the  books  above  mentioned  for  some 
time,  it  is  only  yesterday  that  I  thought  of  comparing  the  two  and 
fell  upon  these  two  notes.  Who  was  the  first  translator?  and 
where  did  the  English  copy  at  Buisson's  come  from  or  go  to? 

Of  all  the  long  things  that  man  wants  little  of,  Mr.  Editor, 
advice,  if  it  is  good,  is  the  plentiest.  Try  a  little  here  below  of 
mine,  double  compound  winter  pressed  Extract  of  Advice  (to 
be  taken  internally)  in  respect  of  a  new  and  only  complete 
edition  of  B.  F.'s  Memoires,  from  the  original  MSS.,  with  notes 
historical  and  otherwise  illustrative,  by  J.  B."  2  vols.  sm.  8vo. 
(with  plates.) 

Firstly  there  shall  be  a  preface :  2ly,  a  transfer  as  exact  as  type 
can  make  it  of  the  text  of  the  MS.  —  all  its  erased  passages 
(where  they  can  be  made  out  under  the  marks  of  erasure)  as 
well  as  marginal  additions  and  corrections  inserted  at  foot  of  the 
pages  —  Editor's  notes  in  different  type :  Threely,  any  editions 
to  the  text,  such  as  headings  of  chapters  or  the  like  to  be  put  on  a 
separate  page;  Fourmostly,  four  or  five  portraits  newly  engraved 
—  after  Duplessis's  pastel,  after  the  sitting  full  length,  after  Nini's 
medallion,  and  after  the  Sevres  biscuit  medallion  (which  there 
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are  various  authorities  for  regarding  as  faithful  to  the  original) 
Fifth,  a  complete  bibliography  of  B.  F's  wri tings  and  what  has 
been  writ  about  him  —  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  portraits — 
another  appendix  made  up  of  editor's  pickings  about  B.  F's  life 
in  Paris. 


On  the  24th  of  January  my  friend  William  Howard  Russell 
suffered  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  devoted  wife.  I 
wrote  him  expressing  my  condolence  and  offering  him  some  advice 
as  to  his  financial  affairs. 


Bigelow  to  William  Howard  Russell 

1867. 


You  have  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  reducing  your 
expenses.  I  hope  you  will  improve  it.  You  have  no  occasion  to 
maintain  costly  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  while  you 
have  abundant  motives  for  thrift.  It  is  a  wonderful  comfort 
when  one  gets  along,  as  I  have  done,  to  a  time  of  life  when  few 
things  interest  or  excite  sufficiently  to  make  work  on  them  easy, 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  sit  down  quietly  after  breakfast  with  your 
pipe  in  " gowned  and  slippered  ease,"  and  know  that  your  dinner 
is  provided  for.  When  you  get  to  that  condition  anybody  will  be 
glad  to  come  and  help  you  eat  your  dinner.  While  no  one,  per- 
haps, would  offer  you  a  dinner  if  you  had  none  provided  of  your 
own.  You  are  a  very  extravagant  dog,  my  friend.  Now  let  me 
beg  you  again  —  for  I  have  preached  to  you  on  the  subject  before — 
to  save  your  money,  invest  it  productively.  You  would  earn 
enough  to  make  you  rich  in  a  few  years,  if  you  entertained  the 
same  contempt  for  Mrs.  Grundy  that  she  will  entertain  for  you  if 
you  grow  old  and  poor.  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  like  having  a 
few  thousand  pounds  slaving  away  in  some  dark  corner  for  you, 
instead  of  you  slaving  for  them;  they  toiling  while  you  are  sleep- 
ing. You'll  not  regret  when  you're  old  any  of  the  money  you 
did  not  empty  into  the  stomach  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
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I  am  glad  Dickens  is  coming  over  again  to  us.  He  will  reverse 
the  verdict  passed  upon  him  on  the  appearance  of  his  '  American 
Notes,'  which  every  American  must  see  now  was  anything  but 
harsh.  I  would  to  God  we  had  nothing  worse  to  purge  ourselves 
of  th'an  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  us.  I  suppose  one  of  these 
days  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  welcomed  back  to 
our  shores  in  a  similar  acces  of  amiable  condonation. 


On  the  30th  of  January  I  sailed  with  my  family  from  Liverpool 
on  the  steamer  City  of  Baltimore. 


BIGELOW   TO  HUNTINGTON 


Off  Queenstown,  Jan.  31  [1867] 


2§  P.   M. 


My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  interesting  favor  of  the  28th  yesterday  morning 
at  Liverpool.  I  enclose  a  note  which,  after  reading,  I  will  thank 
you  to  send  or  deliver  to  Mr.  de  Senarmont  as  you  find  most  agree- 
able. 

Your  advice  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  I  shall  be 
disposed  to  take  it  if  I  can  get  at  my  books  or  when  I  can. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  book  printed  as  you  propose  this  should  be, 
with  the  additions  to  the  text  on  a  separate  page.  If  so  refer 
me,  if  you  can,  to  one.  I  imagine  that  the  page  of  the  text  must 
look  a  little  as  though  it  had  no  friends.  The  idea  is  correct  but 
by  what  art  to  execute  it? 

Gladstone  was  scandalised  because  at  the  dinner  given  him 
by  the  Economists  the  Emperor's  health  was  overlooked.  In 
reply  to  his  call  for  explanations  he  was  told  that,  as  the  Society 
was  not  unanimous  in  desiring  the  health  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
they  had  abstained  from  the  consideration  of  anybody's  health 
but  their  own  at  the  dinner.  Moreau  tells  him  he  had  this  from 
an  intime  of  the  Exchancellor. 

Good  bye  again,  my  friend.  I  will  write  you  from  the  Land 
of  the  Free,  if  I  ever  reach  there. 

Yours  faithfully 
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We  had  violent  head  winds  all  the  way  to  New  York.  I  recall 
only  a  single  incident  that  diversified  the  monotony  of  our  voyage. 
At  our  table  was  a  naturalized  German  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
whose  conversation  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  what  in  the 
language  of  the  day  was  called  a  Copperhead.  One  evening  he 
indulged  himself  in  some  flippant  talk  about  his  despising  Charles 
Sumner,  in  the  hearing  of  several  guests  at  the  table  they  shared 
with  us.  I  calmly  told  him  that  "despise"  was  not  the  word  to 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Sumner  by  any  one;  that  Sumner  had  qualities 
too  rare  in  the  public  life  of  any  country  to  be  thus  characterized. 
I  enumerated  some  of  them: 

i  st.  He  was  the  most  accomplished  man  in  public  life  in 
America. 

2nd.    The  ablest  orator  in  Congress. 

3rd.    Of  unblemished  private  character. 

4th.  Of  equally  unblemished  public  character,  which  no 
breath  of  calumny  had  ever  reached,  and  a  man  whom  no  one  had 
ever  dared  approach  with  a  dishonorable  proposition. 

5th.  A  man  whose  zeal  and  talents  had  been  expended  in 
furtherance  of  measures  and  policy  looking  invariably  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  human  society.  With  such 
ends  in  view  —  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to 
the  adaptation  of  his  means  to  secure  them  —  he  was  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  all  good  citizens. 

6th.    He  is  very  amiable. 

7th.  His  decorum  of  character  and  his  talents  have  done  and 
are  doing  more  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  Senate  to  arrest 
the  gradual  decline  of  that  body  in  the  estimation  of  our  country. 
This  alone  is  a  service  which  those  who  feel  the  important  r61e  the 
Senate  has  to  play  in  our  constitutional  system  know  how  to 
appreciate. 

He  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  seemed  astonished.  He  had 
heard  in  Baltimore,  I  presume,  the  name  of  Sumner  referred  to 
only  in  terms  of  opprobrium,  obloquy,  or  derision. 

To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  fifteen  days  of  our  stormy  voyage 
to  New  York  I  read  Mac  Knight's  Life  of  Burke  which  had  just 
appeared  in  London.  Though  full  of  irrelevant  stuff,  and  wanting 
much  relevant  material,  it  sufficed  to  make  me  insensible  to  mate- 
rial discomforts.  I  am  tempted  to  give  here  some  notes  of  Burke's 
career,  which  I  was  anxious  to  remember. 

His  first  literary  labor  was  as  the  editor  of  the  Annual  Register } 
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tor  which  he  received  from  the  publisher  the  moderate  com- 
pensation of  £100  a  year.  In  1759  he  was  an  applicant  for  the 
vacant  consulate  at  Madrid.  Though  his  application  was  well 
supported,  Pitt  threw  it  into  the  waste-basket,  "which  act 
shows,"  says  Mac  Knight,  "that  he  (Pitt)  did  not  know  what  he 
was  about." 

Had  Pitt  known  what  he  was  about,  could  he  have  made  a 
wiser  disposition  of  Burke's  application  ?  What  a  different 
figure  this  inexperienced  young  Irishman  would  have  made  in 
history  had  he  in  the  prime  of  his  life  been  buried  in  a  consulate 
at  Madrid! 

In  1 77 1  Burke  was  named  Agent  for  the  State  of  New  York 
at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  Some  one  called  it  a  bribe.  That, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  magnificent  similes,  "would  have  been 
building  a  Chalcedon  with  the  most  magnificent  and  most  inviting 
site  of  the  universe  full  in  view  on  the  opposite  shore. " 

Burke  prophesied  the  ultimate  appeal  of  the  American  colonies 
for  foreign  aid.  The  employment  of  Hessians  by  England  was 
enough  of  itself,  he  thought,  to  provoke  it. 

When  Burke's  thirteen  resolutions  for  the  pacification  of  the 
colonies  were  defeated  in  Parliament,  Franklin  prepared  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  On  taking  leave  of  Burke  and  Chatham, 
Mac  Knight  reports  Franklin  to  have  said  that  America  would 
never  be  so  happy  again  as  she  had  been  under  the  protection  of 
England.  If  we  had  such  a  prophecy  from  the  Hps  either  of 
Burke  or  of  Chatham,  it  would  inspire  us  with  more  confidence  in 
its  accuracy.  It  is  still  not  impossible  that  Franklin  may  have 
used  language  capable  of  creating  that  impression. 

Lord  Stormont  was  Ambassador  to  France  during  Franklin's 
residence  there,  and  had  once  refused  to  answer  a  civil  letter 
addressed  to  him  there  by  Franklin.  Franklin  had  his  revenge, 
if  he  had  any  desire  for  it,  for  in  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots 
Stormont,  who  had  become  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  was 
mobbed.  Franklin's  residence  was  in  Portland  Place,  and  it  was  to 
his  house  that  Lord  George  Germain,  Secretary  for  War,  drove  first 
on  the  Sunday  morning  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Cornwallis.  Even  then,  and  after  Lord  North  was  disposed  to 
concede  independence  to  the  colonists,  Stormont  in  the  upper 
house  declared  himself  violently  opposed  to  it.  He  had  to 
expiate  his  obduracy  by  seeing  Burke  apply  successfully  for  the 
exchange  of  Major-general  Burgoyne  for  Colonel  Henry  Laurens, 
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then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  while  the  son  of  Colonel  Laurens,1 
who  was  in  general  charge  of  prisoners  in  America,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  drew  up  the  terms  of  capitulation  which 
Lord  Cornwallis,  another  British  general  even  more  unfortunate, 
had  to  sign.  It  curiously  happened  too  that  Burke,  always  the 
friend  of  the  American  colonists,  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon 
riots  found  an  asylum  for  himself  in  the  house  of  General  Bur- 
goyne. 

Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  for  War  under  whose 
administration,  as  Burke  put  it,  "England  had  lost  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  thirteen  American  provinces,  an  annual  revenue 
of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  five  West  India 
islands,  besides  Florida  and  Minorca,"  had  been  formerly  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for  cowardice  and  had  never  been  rein- 
stated. 

In  looking  over  the  contest  in  the  British  parliment  en  grand, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  were  the  most  effective  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  —  Burke,  Fox,  and  their  party,  who  were  trying 
to  inspire  the  government  with  a  modicum  of  wisdom  and  justice 
in  their  treatment  of  the  colonies,  or  George  III  and  his  Cabinet, 
who  were  determined  not  to  be  so  inspired. 

Why  should  Burke  or  any  one  take  the  disregard  of  his  wise 
advice  much  to  heart?  Let  us  all  do  our  best,  and  leave  results  to 
Providence.  Ahithophel,  who  wrent  and  hanged  himself  because 
his  advice  was  not  taken,  was  not  only  a  fool  but  a  blasphemer. 
Any  man  who  despairs  or  even  frets  because  his  counsel  is  not 
taken  by  his  country  is  violating  the  commandment  first  in  order 
and  importance  of  the  Decalogue. 

I  am  surprised  that  during  our  controversy  over  slavery  no 
notice  has  been  taken,  or  at  least  none  has  fallen  under  my  eye, 
of  Burke's  writings  upon  that  subject.  It  was  he  who  said  that 
"nothing  could  make  a  happy  slave  but  a  degraded  man";  and 
that  it  was  "impossible  to  civilize  a  slave."  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  co-ad jutors  of  Wilberforce  in  the  reprobation  of  the 
slave  trade. 

George  III  was  delighted  with  Burke's  "Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  and  said  it  was  a  book  that  "every  gentle- 
man ought  to  read"  —  an  equivocal  compliment  for  Burke  from 
such  a  source. 

1  Lieut. -Coloael  John  Laurens. 
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HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris  (8  Rue  Boursault) 

6  [and  io]  Feby,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Yours  of  "Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool,  29  January,"  and  ditto 
' '  off  Queenstown  of  3 1st "  ditto,  came  to  hand  in  due  time.  .  .  . 
Unless  the  Channel  passage  was  super-extra  bad,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  company's  not  having  delivered  them  to  you  before 
noon  of  Monday.  ...  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  content 
with  your  bargain.  I  don't  think  you  could  have  made  it  on 
better  terms  till  after  Exposition.  .  .  .  The  strips  of  paper 
pasted  across  B.  F.'s  face  were:  first,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  glass  from  breaking;  but,  secondly,  in  case  of  fracture,  to 
prevent  the  fall  and  scratches  thereof  on  the  pastel.  And  you 
did  not  know  their  uses!  Whatever  is  the  good  of  foreign  travel 
if  folks  can't  learn  such  things? 

I  dragged  the  draught  (impigcr  hausit)  on  M.  &  Co.  for  the 
residuary  frs.  200  directly  I  got  your  orders  to  that  effect.  Thank 
you.  Part  of  the  money  has  gone  to  a  charitable  purpose  which 
you  would  approve.  Part  I  keep  to  buy  some  memorial  of  you 
with  —  what?  I  have  been  vainly  cudgelling  my  brain  to  devise 
—  much  to  the  weariness  of  that  feeble  organ.  I  thank  you  for 
the  money  with  as  sincere  and  perhaps  more  hearty  gratitude 
than  tho'  I  needed  it  for  body  uses;  but  let  us  understand,  dear 
Mr.  Ed.,  that  now  and  henceforth  the  only  reward  I  can  accept 
for  executing  any  little  book  commissions  for  you  in  Paris  must 
be  that  of  Virtue.  I  shall  let  you  know  to  a  centime  what  is 
paid  out  on  your  account,  which  you  will  reimpocket  me.  Apart 
from  the  real  satisfaction  that  the  doing  of  any  service  to  you 
will  secure  me,  I  shall  get  entertainment  and  healthful  exercise 
in  the  doing.  I  had  a  proper  good  time  last  Saturday  lugging 
home  a  bronze  bustette  of  B.  F.  —  for  you,  if  you  want  it.  It  is 
"of  the  period,"  or  rather,  I  guess,  of  perhaps  1789,  for  there  was 
a  J.  J.  Rousseau  as  pendant  which  the  marchand  was  zealous 
that  I  should  take.  It  is  uncommon  ugly,  not  nearly  as  nice  a 
piece  of  work  as  one  in  the  same  material  and  nearly  the  same 
size  which  I  pointed  out  to  Graham's  pocket  in  Rue  8  Amsterdam 
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six  years  ago.  But  now  that  you  have  the  Auto-auto-biography 
and  portrait,  you  may  fancy  to  go  on  with  collecting  all  signs  and 
tokens  of  B.  F.'s  life  and  influence  in  Paris  and  on  the  French. 
.  .  My  notion  of  printing  additions  to  the  text  on  a  sepa- 
rate page,  though  not  intended  exactly  as  you  appear  to  have 
conceived,  is  I  suspect  quite  an  ill  one.  But  this  you  will  do 
— put  every  intercalation,  whether  headings  of  chapters  or  any 
other  matter  not  belonging  in  footnotes,  within  brackets,  and  in 
a  type  different  from  that  of  the  Franklin  text?     .     .     . 

I  left  your  note  to  Mr.  de  Senarmont  at  his  door  last  Sunday, 
accompanying  it  with  one  of  my  own  in  which  I  quoted  so  much 
of  yours  of  31st  January  to  me,  as  bore  on  the  matter  in  [hand]. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  —  now  the  fourth  day. 
Hence  I  argue  that,  as  he  is  a  Frenchman  and  seems  a  French 
gentleman,  he  is  probably  trying  to  execute  more  or  less  badly 
the  task  you  impose  on  him,  for  which,  I  apprehend,  he  is  quite 
unfit  by  lack  of  taste  —  of  sense  —  in  that  kind  —  and  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  case.     .     .     . 

If  it  ever  stops  raining  —  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt  — 
I  will  take  this,  with  de  Senarmont's  certificate  of  which  I  for- 
warded you  a  copy,  up  to  Legation  to-morrow  or  next  day.  I 
hope  you  got  outside  of  the  storm  that  has  been  blowing  on  the 
European  coast  these  three  days.     .     .     . 

Have  you  seen  Extraordinary  Commissioner  Loubat's  paper- 
wipe  at  you  and  Beckwith?1  I  have  been  favoured  with  two 
copies  and  can  let  you  have  one  at  reasonable  rates  if  you  are 
destitute. 

Being  in  a  bookshop  the  other  day  and  speaking  of  the  Frank- 
lin, the  keeper  said  that  he  had  one  of  the  few  copies  of  La 
Science  du  Bonhomme  Richard  printed  in  folio  by  Renouard  — 
rather  as  specimen  of  fine  typographic  art  than  for  mere  book- 
selling profit  —  intimated  that  it  was  not  dear,  went  to  another 
room  to  get  it,  and  came  back  with  word  that  it  was  lately  sold. 
That's  what  breaks  a  man's  constitution,  keeps  him  from  sleep  of 
nights.  Per  contra  I've  got  a  quite  bad  edition  of  My  Lord 
Verulam's  Miscellaneous  pieces,  folio  1661,  for  the  which  I  paid 

1  N.  M.  Beckwith,  a  gentleman  of  leisure  temporarily  residing  in  Paris,  whom  at  my 
request  Mr.  Seward  appointed  Commissioner-general  of  the  United  States  for  the  French 
Exposition  of  1867. 
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—  its   material   condition   being   unexceptionable  —  two   francs 
in  the  currency  of  this  realm. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  good  wishes  to  all  your 
house. 

I  rest 

Yours  throwly 

[P.  S.]  Since  writing  the  above  some  days  ago,  an  artist  who 
works  a  great  deal  in  pastels  and  with  whom  I  spoke  about  your 
Franklin,  suggests,  as  an  operation  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
giving  greater  brilliance  to  that  work,  to  remove  and  carefully 
wash  the  glass  on  the  under  side.  If  you  think,  as  I  almost  did, 
that  there  is  something  the  appearance  as  though  the  colors  of  the 
portrait  were  slightly  faded,  this  experiment  might  be  worth 
trying.  It  is  quite  safe,  and  Dupont  tells  me  often  desirable,  to 
remove  a  slight  coating  of  dust  that  has  penetrated  from  without 
or  that  has  been  deposited  from  the  pastel  itself  on  the  glass.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted.  I  shall  take  this  to  the  legation 
tomorrow  (Feb.  n)  or  so.    Nothing  yet  from  Mr.  de  Senarmont. 


The  pastel  portrait  of  Franklin  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
postscript,  I  presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox  and  Tilden  foundation,  in  1908. 


BIGELOW  TO  N.   M.   BECKWITH 

New  York,  Feby.  22,  1867. 
My  dear  Beckwith: 

We  reached  New  York  last  Thursday  morning  [February  15  th], 
after  a  very  stormy  passage,  with  my  son  John  ill  of  typhoid 
fever,  acquired  in  London.1  He  is  still  quite  sick.  This  has  pre- 
vented my  going  to  Washington  and  may  detain  me  from  there 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  yet. 

I  have  seen  Derby2  two  or  three  times.   They  are  looking  up  a 

1  On  our  arrival  in  New  York,  we  were  all  unexpectedly  welcomed  temporarily  to  the 
residence  of  the  late  George  T.  Trimble. 

2  Then  a  clerk  in  the  State  Department. 
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bill  in  Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  I  have  had  no  time  to 
investigate,  but  Derby  thinks  the  members  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Loubat1  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  situation  to  two  or  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Derby's  office,  and  Derby  afterwards  told  me  that  he 
thought  what  I  had  said  would  have  an  excellent  effect.  Weed 
professed  to  be  dreadfully  mortified  with  L's  behaviour  and  said 
that  L's  uncle  here  also  was. 

Norton,2  I  am  told,  has  an  appointment  from  Governor  Fen- 
ton3  as  State  Commissioner  under  some  old  law  which  allows  him 
$2,000  salary.  N's  success  at  Washington  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  father-in-law  furnishes  the  President  with  his  wines  &  liquors. 
The  President  has  expressed  a  personal  interest  in  his  confirma- 
tion, but  Derby  says  the  Senate  is  sure  to  reject  him.  What  call 
he  has  to  prophesy  thus,  time  will  determine.  I  suppose  N's 
$2,000  salary  is  the  capital  of  the  new  Paris  banking  house  of 
Norton  &  Co.  Governor  Fenton,  who  gave  N.  this  appointment, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  was  going  to  Albany  and  was  charged  by  a 
merchant  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  he  wished  to  remit  to 
a  house  in  Albany.  On  arriving  at  Albany  the  money  was  lost. 
The  police  were  charged  to  hunt  it  up,  and  it  was  finally  found 
sewed  up  in  the  mattress  on  which  the  future  Governor  slept.  I 
have  the  story  from  Weed,  who  spoke  to  Fenton  about  it.  F. 
said  the  affair  had  given  him  great  concern ;  that  a  man  he  trav- 
elled with  probably  took  it  and  hid  it  there  &  went  off  the  next 
morning  without  it. 

While  I  am  dealing  in  gossip,  here  is  some  more.  The  steamer 
on  which  Gibbs  (our  friend  the  detective  in  Paris)  sailed  for 
California  two  years  ago,  which  steamer,  as  you  may  remember, 
was  wrecked,  had  on  board  some  $700,000  of  government  coin 
going  to  the  Pacific  to  pay  troops  &c.  That  money  was  lost. 
The  government  has  now  the  conviction  that  Gibbs  and  the  cap- 

'Mr.  Loubat,  now  known  to  the  world  by  virtue  of  a  Papal  commission  as  Duke  Loubat, 
had  been  named  honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  by  Mr.  Seward 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  who  had  received  from  Mr.  Loubat's 
father  some  attentions  when  in  Paris.  He  presumed  upon  this  commission  to  have  equal 
authority  with  Mr.  Beckwith,  whom  I  had  previously  appointed  Commissioner-general 
with  plenary-  powers.  Failing  to  be  recognized,  either  by  the  legation  or  by  Mr.  Beck- 
with as  an  independent  power,  he  wrote  and  printed  a  pamphlet,  parading  his  grievances, 
and  sent  copies  of  it  to  every  member  of  congress,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  promptly  by 
Mr.  Seward  as  stated  in  this  letter. 

'Colonel  Norton,  a  drift  from  New  York  who  sought  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
one  of  the  commissoners  to  the  French  Exposition  of  1867. 

■Of  New  York. 
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tain  of  the  steamer  divided  that  money  between  them.  It 
had  the  last  chain  in  the  legal  proof  in  its  hands,  when  the  Captain, 
hearing  what  was  a-foot,  bribed  the  necessary  witness,  one  of  his 
officers,  to  disappear.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  before  leaving 
Paris  that  Gibbs  was  a  rogue,  and  yet  this  news  took  me  a  little 
by  surprise.  In  communicating  to  you  all  this  gossip  I  place 
entire  reliance  in  your  discretion.  You  may  read  such  parts  as 
you  please  to  Nicolay,  in  confidence. 

.  .  .  There  is  a  dream  here  among  the  king  makers  of  the 
Administration  type  to  make  Farragut  President.  Grant  they 
say  has  not  yet  entirely  conquered  his  taste  for  strong  waters  & 
is  thought  unsafe.  Mrs.  Bigelow  unites  with  me  in  kind  remem- 
brances to  your  family.     .     .     . 

Yours  very  truly 


After  some  eight  or  ten  days  of  official,  officious,  and  cordial 
hospitality  in  New  York,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  settle  my  accounts  with  the  State  Department,  and  as  it 
were,  take  official  leave  of  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward. 
After  unsuccessful  applications  at  three  hotels  in  the  capital  for 
accommodations,  I  took  refuge  at  a  lodging  house  then  recently 
established  by  a  worthy  colored  man  of  the  name  of  Wormley. 


BIGELOW  TO  BECKWITH 

Washington,  February  28,  1867. 
My  dear  Beckwith: 

There  is  a  Providence.  Norton  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  nothing  but  Colonel  Norton.  Loubat's 
honorary  commission  has  been  withdrawn,  and  he  is  nothing  now 
but  the  son  of  his  father.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  bill,  or  rather 
joint  resolution,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  expected  to 
pass  the  House. 

I  never  saw  Seward  looking  in  better  health,  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  him  talk  with  more  clearness  and  ability.  I  do  not  think 
the  assassin  did  him  any  harm. 

There  are  signs  of  reaction  here  against  the  farther  prosecution 
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of  the  President,  and  the  radicals  wall  hardly  dare  to  attempt  his 
impeachment.  His  measures  generally,  I  think,  will  bear  the 
test  of  longer  time  than  those  of  Congress,  which  is  legislating 
with  passion  and  vindictively,  and  therefore  not  altogether  wisely. 

Motley  has  committed  a  blunder  in  trying  to  be  made  a  martyr, 
and  his  friend  Sumner  in  assisting  him.  Seward  wrote  that  letter1 
to  save  him  and  others  of  Lincoln's  appointees.  He  knew  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  McCrackin  letter,  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
object  to  making  the  inquiry. 

To-morrow  the  election  for  President  of  the  Senate  takes  place 
in  caucus.  It  lies  between  Wade  and  Fessenden.  If  W.  suc- 
ceeds it  will  be  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  Impeaching  party, 
but  it  would  prove  the  reverse,  for  it  would  frighten  the  country. 
At  least  that  is  my  conviction. 

Yours  very  truly 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Washington,  Feby.  28,  1867. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

.  .  .  I  came  on  yesterday  from  New  York  where  I  have  been 
detained  by  the  illness  of  my  boy  John.  I  have  seen  cleaner 
streets  than  are  to  be  found  either  in  this  town  or  in  New  York, 
but  I  never  saw  a  people  any  where  so  entirely  satisfied  that 
every  thing  has  been  done  that  could  be  reasonably  asked  or 
expected  to  make  their  ways  the  ways  of  pleasantness.  I  have 
not  yet  dared  to  quote  Stern,  much  less  to  distinctly  affirm  that 
"they  do  these  things  better  in  France." 

I  wras  well  pleased  with  my  portrait  of  Franklin.  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  pleased  me  more.  I  owe  you  much  for  your 
kindness  in  negotiating  the  affair,  though  I  am  trying  wdth  all  my 
might  to  forget  the  price  I  paid  for  the  lot. 

This  Congress  has  done  one  sensible  thing  this  winter.  It  has 
purchased  the  library  of  Peter  Force.2  I  send  you  the  report  of 
Mr.  [A.  R.]  Spofford  [librarian  of  Congress],  that  you  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  acquisition. 

■Ill,  636  n.  ante. 

'Author  of  American  Archives.     His  library  comprised  an  immense  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  maps  and  plans,  for  which  the  government  paid  $100,000. 
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I  spent  an  hour  in  the  library  to-day  running  through  a  volume 
of  intercepted  letters  of  Silas  [Deane]  published  in  1782  by 
Rivington,  the  Tory  bookseller  &  editor  in  N.  Y.  The  letters 
were  all  written  in  1781  to  relatives  or  intimate  friends  to  per- 
suade them  of  the  impolicy  of  prosecuting  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence &  to  sow  distrust  of  the  French  alliance.  The  title  is  — 
Paris  Papers  or  late  intercepted  Letters  of  Silas  Deane  to  his  Brothers 
&  other  intimate  Friends  in  America.  180  Rivington,  N.  Y.,  1782. 
The  librarian  said  the  vol.  had  belonged  to  Jefferson,  &  showed  me 
old  Tom's  private  mark  —  the  letter  T  before  the  letter  J  that 
marked  the  number  of  the  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
Also  if  as  in  this  case  the  nos.  of  signatures  reached  to  T,  that  was 
followed  by  the  letter  J  —  thus  giving  his  initials  twice  in  the 
book,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  identify  one  of  his  vols  wherever 
found.  If  you  should  ever  come  across  a  copy  of  that  book  in 
your  walks  and  more  is  asked  for  it  than  you  care  to  give,  you 
may  go  $100  on  it  for  the  Subscriber. 

Your  friend  Norton's  glory  has  encountered  a  nipping  frost. 
The  Senate  pronounced  him  not  good  looking  enough  for  a 
Commissioner  and  declined  to  confirm  him. 

Loubat  too  has  paid  the  penalty  of  a  too  great  facility  with  the 
pen.  Mr.  Seward  has  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of  honorary 
Commissioner  under  which  he  was  staggering.  The  sword  hath 
slain  its  thousands  but  the  pen  its  tens  of  thousands. 

Motley  has  also  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  fatal  facility.  He 
mistook  an  effort  on  Seward's  part  to  save  him  for  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  him.1  But  as  Bacon's  disgrace  gave  him  leisure  to  finish 
the  Novum  Organum,  so  Motley  now  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  blaze  away  at  the  Dutch  Republic. 

I  am  struck  since  my  return  by  the  intolerance  of  the  people  of 
all  conditions  upon  political  questions.  It  is  as  much  as  the 
oldest  friendship  is  worth,  to  differ  with  any  body  about  anything 
political.  You  are  as  certain  to  be  esteemed  a  traitor  as  Mrs. 
Cranch2  was  certain  that  you  were  a  slave  holder  and  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Good  night. 

For  the  evidence  see  III,  634  ante;  also  the  International  Review  for  July  and  August,  1878. 

2Mrs.  Cranch,  the  wife  of  the  painter  and  poet,  both  of  them  residing  in  Paris,  was  a 
"testy  dogmatist"  about  the  differences  at  home  between  the  North  and  the  South,  while 
Huntington  was  apt  for  amusement  to  always  appear  to  sympathize  with  the  under  dog. 
Hence  he  rarely  left  her  tea-table  before  incurring  the  charge,  in  a  jocular  vein,  of  being 
no  better  than  a  slaveholder  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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The  first  evening  after  my  arrival  in  Washington  I  spent  with 
Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  found  alone  with  his  family.  He  seemed  to 
be  looking  uncommonly  well.  His  face  was  scarred,  but  not 
painfully  disfigured  to  the  eye.  In  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation he  told  me  at  length  the  story  of  his  preventing  the  Presi- 
dent from  corresponding  with  the  Emperor;  and  also  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  compelled  him  to  accept  Motley's  resignation 
of  the  Austrian  mission  —  of  both  of  which  the  reader  has  been 
advised.  He  also  spoke  of  President  Johnson.  "He  reads 
everything,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "He  is  a  man  of  prodigious  in- 
dustry. Lincoln  never  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the  foreign 
relations.  He  was  the  War  Minister,  and  a  very  good  one;  but 
he  never  questioned  anything  I  did  about  the  foreign  relations. " 

Mr.  Seward  also  said,  "I  sent  General  Schofield  to  Paris  to 
parry  a  letter  brought  to  us  from  Grant  insisting  that  the  French 
should  be  driven  head  over  heels  and  at  once  out  of  Mexico.  It 
answered  my  purpose.  It  gave  Schofield  something  to  do,  and 
converted  him  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  by  convincing 
him  that  the  French  were  going  as  fast  as  they  could.  That  paci- 
fied Grant  and  made  everything  easy.  Schofield  seemed  entirely 
satisfied  with  you." 

The  following  morning  I  breakfasted  with  Senator  Morgan  of 
New  York,  where  I  met  Seward  again.  Both  he  and  the  Senator 
asked  me  to  have  my  trunk  brought  to  their  houses,  but  I  declined. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  visited  the  Senate,  with  most  of 
the  members  of  which  body  I  was  acquainted,  and  which  only 
three  years  before  had  given  me  a  unanimous  vote  for  confirma- 
tion as  minister  plenipotentiary.  Several  of  them  spoke  to  me  of 
a  fierce  speech  made  the  previous  day  in  extra  session  by  Senator 
Fogg  against  Sanford's1  nomination  as  minister  plenipotentiary. 
(He  was  only  a  minister  resident  in  Belgium.)  The  gravamen  of 
Fogg's  complaint  was  that  the  gold  lace  on  the  hats  of  Sanford's 
servants  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wider  than  that  on  the  hats  of 
any  other  of  the  foreign  ministers'  servants,  etc. 

The  following  day  I  told  Mr.  Seward  that  I  had  serious  thoughts 
of  choosing  Washington  as  a  winter  residence.  He  advised  me 
earnestly  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  "A  man  is  of  no  account 
here,"  he  said,  "who  does  not  represent  a  power  behind  him. 
Old  Jackson  knew  that  so  well  that  the  moment  he  ceased  to  be 
President  he  lighted  his  pipe,  mounted  his  horse,  started  for 

H.  S.  Sanford. 
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Tennessee,  and  never  appeared  in  Washington  again.  President 
Pierce  planned  to  stay  here  after  the  inauguration  of  his  successor 
until  the  weather  in  New  Hampshire  should  become  comfortable. 
Before  he  had  tarried  a  week  as  a  private  citizen,  when  he  rode  as 
usual  on  horseback  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  no  man  he  passed 
raised  his  hat  to  him  or  appeared  to  know  who  he  was  or  to  care. 
Marcy  too  after  he  had  been  Secretary  of  War  continued  to 
reside  in  Washington,  but  was  soon  entirely  overlooked.  Even 
the  clerks  of  his  department  would  not  waste  attention  upon  him. 
It  was  not  until  he  became  Secretary  of  State  that  he  recovered 
any  importance.  I  would  not  stay  here  a  day  if  not  in  office. 
There  is  no  society  here  with  which  you  would  wish  to  be  identi- 
fied, if  you  are  not  a  public  officer.  You  would  be  put  down  as  a 
claim  agent,  or  be  overlooked  by  the  officials  or  first  class  people, 
and  your  position  would  be  anything  but  pleasant  to  yourself, 
still  less  pleasant  to  your  wife.  I  always  held  on  to  my  country 
home  at  Auburn,  because,  come  what  come  might,  there  I  could 
always  be  sure  of  ranking  with  the  first.  I  would  not  live  in  New 
York  City  because  there  one  becomes  cheap.  You  are  lost  in  the 
crowd.  By  keeping  outside  of  the  City  I  was  always  a  lion  in  the 
city.  I  patronized,  instead  of  being  patronized.  Go  to  Orange 
County,  and  make  that  your  home.  There  dispense  your  hospi- 
tality and  from  there  you  may  be  felt.  But  don't  come  here  to  be 
kicked  under  the  feet  of  government  clerks. " 

I  dropped  in  on  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  while  to 
greet  some  old  friends.  Banks  surprised  me  by  saying  that  he 
thought  the  President's  mind  had  been  affected  more  or  less  for 
several  months,  and  that  Mrs.  Johnson  had  told  him  that  the 
President  could  not  live  two  weeks  longer  under  his  burdens. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  again  with  Seward;  Barthelmy,  the  most 
recent  ambassador  from  France,  his  only  other  guest.  Seward 
surprised  me  by  saying  that  Benjamin  and  perhaps  Mason  were 
privy  to  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  of  his  cabinet 
ministers.  He  was  unable  to  suppose  Jefferson  Davis  could  have 
been.  His  reasons  for  suspecting  the  two  former  were  that  the 
assassins  had  gold,  and  they  could  only  have  got  that  from  their 
government,  as  there  was  no  gold  then  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  did  anything  for  the  government  without 
being  paid.  Had  any  corresponding  attempt  at  assassination 
been  made  on  our  side,  he  —  Seward  —  or  President  Lincoln 
himself  must  have  been  responsible  for  it,  as  no  one  else  would 
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have  had  the  means  —  the  gold  —  to  set  the  necessary  machinery 
in  motion. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Seward  uttered  an  opinion 
than  which  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  temperamental 
difference  which  distinguished  Seward  from  Lincoln.  To  my 
remark  that  Johnson  did  not  know  how  to  be  a  President,  he  said 
Johnson  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  Lincoln;  that  Lincoln 
succumbed  under  disaster,  but  at  other  times  was  too  indifferent ; 
that  he  let  things  go  so  long  as  they  did  not  trouble  him.  John- 
son on  the  other  hand  let  nothing  escape.  "He  reads  and 
examines  everything,  is  a  prodigious  worker,  has  the  constitution 
of  an  ox,  and  is  generally  very  cheerful,  though  to-day  very  much 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  important  measures  before  him 
involving  the  future  of  the  country."  Seward  thought  he  was 
not  sick  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  health  giving  way. 

These  remarks  justify  a  suspicion  that  Lincoln  had  more  faith 
in  the  wisdom  and  fatherly  love  of  his  Creator  than  Seward;  while 
Seward,  though  not  altogether  lacking  faith  in  either,  not  in- 
frequently at  a  pinch  was  wont  to  have  a  little  more  faith  in  him- 
self. 

He  also  told  me  that  after  I  had  left  the  President  in  the 
morning,  Chase1  came  in.  Johnson's  patience  at  his  interruptions 
was  exhausted.  As  he  passed  Seward  to  receive  Chase,  he  said  in 
the  way  of  exclamation,  but  so  that  Seward  only  should  hear  him, 
"Christ!"  Chase,  bland  as  a  summer's  morning  with  his  little 
day's  work  finished,  said  that  he  had  called  to  ask  a  personal  favor. 
He  wanted  the  appointment  of  a  couple  of  paymasters.  After  he 
had  gone  out  Seward  said  to  Stanton,  "Sir,  you  cannot  accuse 
me  of  ever  passing  by  you  and  asking  the  President  for  an  ap- 
pointment of  any  kind." 

With  his  healthy  optimism  Seward  remarked  also,  "the  South 
will  be  admitted  into  the  Union  somehow  within  a  twelvemonth; 
the  next  presidential  election  wall  dispose  of  the  root  of  bitterness 
upon  which  everybody  nowadays  seems  to  be  chewing,  and 
subordinate  our  present  controversies  to  questions  which  will  then 
seem  of  superior  importance." 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  two  vetoes, 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  any  President  of  the  United 
States  has  up  to  the  present  day  ever  signed.  One  was  the 
Reconstruction  Act,  which  divided  the  ten  Southern  States   into 

'S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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five  military  districts  under  military  governors.  The  seceded 
states  were  to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union  whenever  a 
convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  whatever 
race  or  color,  except  those  disfranchised  for  participation  in  the 
rebellion,  should  frame  a  constitution;  provided  that  this  consti- 
tution, being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  Congress, 
should  be  put  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereby  elected 
should  adopt  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  other  was  the  Tenure~of -Office  act,  designed  to  frustrate 
President  Johnson  in  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his 
administration,  providing  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate  should  be 
necessary  to  the  dismissal  of  any  officer  who  had  been  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  that  body. 

Seward  and  Stanton  drafted  the  President's  Veto  Message  for 
the  Tenure-of -Office  act,  and  Jeremiah  Black  of  Pennsylvania  was 
presumed  to  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  other  veto.1 

On  the  day  those  vetoes  were  received  I  visited  the  Senate  again 
while  the  Tenure-of -Office  bill  was  being  read.  No  one  but  Ira 
Harris  of  Albany2  pretended  to  listen.  Senator  Nye  of  Nevada 
called  my  attention  to  the  utter  contempt  with  which  anything 
coming  from  the  White  House  was  treated  there.  "He  is  of  no 
account,"  he  said,  "we  pay  no  attention  any  more  to  what  he 
says."  No  more  they  did.  I  asked  Sumner  if  they  were  not 
going  to  confirm  Dix  as  minister  to  France.  "Perhaps  with  the 
Democrats  he  will  get  a  majority,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  am 
opposed  to  it.  Congress  should  require  friends  in  foreign  as 
well  as  in  domestic  places ;  the  same  loyalty  to  it  that  was  due  to 
the  President,  when  we  had  one.  The  present  incumbent  is  a 
nullity  and  will  be  treated  as  such. "  I  was  so  shocked  by  this  kind 
of  talk  that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  Constitution  was  in  safer 
hands  now  than  it  had  been  when  the  South  was  in  the  saddle. 

I  had  this  very  morning  finished  reading  the  ninth  volume  of 
George  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  which  he  had 
sent  me  as  I  was  leaving  New  York.  I  was  struck  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  conditions  and  emergencies  of  the  country  there 
described  and  those  through  which  we  were  at  the  moment  pass- 
ing. Bancroft  had  made  terrible  havoc  of  the  characters  of 
several  of  the  old  heroes,  so-called,  of  the  Revolution,  especially 

'See  the  Diary  of  the  late  Gideon  Welles,  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
•Senator  f*r>m  N.  Y. 
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of  Gates,  Schuyler,  Silas  Deane,  and  Read.  He  says  that  Deane 
was  simple  enough  to  reveal  all  the  plans  he  had  concerted  with 
Yergennes  for  aid  from  France  to  Edward  Bancroft,  a  paid  spy 
both  of  the  colonies  and  of  England.  Of  John  Adams  he  says, 
"While  he  cultivated  confidential  relations  with  [Arthur]  Lee  and 
Gates,  he  never  extended  the  same  cordial  frankness  to  Washing- 
ton, never  comprehended  the  latter's  superior  capacity  for  war, 
nor  ever  weighed  his  difficulties  with  generous  confidence." 
After  Lee  had  been  associated  officially  with  Deane  and  Franklin, 
Bancroft  says: 

"Thus  the  United  States  were  to  be  represented  in  France,  to 
its  people  and  to  the  elder  house  of  Bourbon,  by  a  treacherous 
merchant;  by  a  barrister  who,  otherwise  a  patriot,  was  consumed 
by  malignant  envy;  and  by  Franklin,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of 
his  century." 

He  says  John  Adams  blamed  Washington  without  stint  for 
having  crossed  the  Schuylkill  when  pursued  by  Howe,  and  ex- 
claimed, " Oh  Heaven  grant  us  one  great  soul!  One  leading  mind 
would  extricate  the  best  cause  from  that  ruin  which  seems  to 
await  it." 

Bancroft  further  tells  us  that  neither  General  Gates  nor  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  which  led  to  the 
capitulation  of  Burgoyne.  On  the  siege  of  Red  Bank,  John 
Adams  cried,  "Thank  God,  the  glory  is  not  immediately  due  to 
the  commander  in  chief  or  idolatry  and  adulation  would  have  been 
so  excessive  as  to  endanger  our  liberties. " 

Lord  Mansfield,  the  father  of  the  truculent  Stormont,  was  the 
only  one  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  sat  unmoved  when  Lord 
Chatham  fell  senseless  after  his  famous  speech  in  April,  1778. 

Bancroft  cannot  find  that  on  any  day  or  occasion  Louis  XVI 
expressed  any  voluntary  sympathy  with  America;  that  "he  would 
break  out  into  a  passion  whenever  he  heard  of  help  furnished  the 
Americans";  so  at  least  said  Count  d'Artois,  as  reported  by 
Stormont. 

When  I  had  finished  the  volume,  I  found  that  the  most  dis- 
tinct impression  I  had  received  from  what  I  had  read  was  that 
pretty  much  ail  political  crises  in  history  were  parodies  of  crises 
that  had  been  experienced  before;  and  that  the  troubles  with 
which  Johnson  was  contending  and  those  which  confronted 
Washington  a  hundred  years  before,  differed  little  but  in  their 
names.     Envy,  jealousy,  ambition,  selfishness,  were  among  the 
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poisonous  elements  responsible  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  heart- 
aches and  back-aches  freely  complained  of. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

New  York,  March  6,  '67. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  favor  of  the  6th  February  only  came  to  hand  last  evening. 
From  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  I  conclude  that  your  compositions, 
like  wine,  are  benefitted  by  much  travel. 

Of  course  I  want  the  bustette  of  B.  F.,  and  if  you  come  across 
any  of  the  early  engravings  of  him,  especially  that  in  the  cap,  I 
will  thank  you  to  secure  it. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  dn  Protestantisme 
franqais  of  the  15th  January,  1867,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  letter 
from  Fenelon  in  another  letter  written  from  Jouy  en  Josas,  bearing 
date  10th  December,  '66,  by  one  Mr.  Labouchere.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble, as  it  no  doubt  is,  to  get  me  a  copy  of  that  Bulletin  at  the  office 
or  Agence  Centrale  No.  174  — the  Bulletin  which  contains  Fene- 
lon's  letter,  not  the  reference  to  it  —  you  will  make  me  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men.  That  you  may  send  me  by  mail  or  legation  bag 
as  may  be  most  convenient.  I  got  Senarmont's  story.  It  con- 
tains nothing  additional.  I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  your  sug- 
gestion about  cleaning  the  Franklin. 

Your  offer  of  a  copy  of  Loubat's  screed  had  been  anticipated 
by  its  author.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  Congress. 
Seward  was  so  impressed  with  it  that  he  thought  it  unfair  to 
require  any  more  service  from  him,  and  has  restored  him  to  the 
post  of  honor.  His  career  was  short  but  uncommon  brilliant,  as 
was  that  of  your  friend  Norton,  who  did  his  stint  of  Exhibition 
work  to  the  Senate's  entire  satisfaction  before  the  Exposition 
opened.  He  will  now  be  able  to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  his 
bank,  &  the  President  I  presume  will  have  to  pay  full  price  for  his 
liquor. 

I  do  not  yet  know  where  I  am  to  instal  myself  and  library;  it  is 
the  subject  of  dreams  and  meditations.  I  have  no  country 
house  large  enough,  and  it  takes  much  time  and  more  monies  to 
build,  not  to  speak  of  the  making  a  fool  of  one  self,  proverbially 
speaking,  thereby.     City  houses  are  very  high  and  city  life  very 
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expensive,  yielding  little  for  the  money  of  what  I  enjoy.  If  Dick 
Hunt1  had  not  gone  oil  to  Paris  this  summer,  I  would  have  set  him 
at  work  upon  a  house,  but  now  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Tantalus,  I  think,  had  a  comparatively  good  time  to  what  I  am 
experiencing  with  my  large  and  muchly  unexplored  library-  inac- 
cessible to  me  &  liable  to  remain  so  for  months  to  come.  I 
occasionally  threaten  to  do  desperate  things. 

I  returned  from  Washington  on  the  2d.  instant.  The  President 
was  raining  vetoes,  which  rolled  off  of  Congress  like  water  off  a 
duck's  back.  There  was  but  one  senator  who  listened  to  a  word 
of  his  veto  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  bill,  and  that  was  Harris  of 
New  York,  who  wishes  a  mission  or  a  judgeship  or  an  old  pair  of 
pantaloons  or  something.  I  never  saw  Seward  looking  better  nor 
heard  him  talk  better.  His  wound  has  left  a  great  scar  upon  his 
face  without  having  seriously  deformed  its  expression.  His  mind 
is  clear,  and  he  is  the  only  man  in  Washington  who  appeared  cool 
and  deliberate.  Any  word  of  moderation  there  is  a  ground  of 
suspicion.  To  require  proof  of  the  most  malignant  and  improb- 
able rumor  is  attributed  to  political  unsoundness.  Seward  says 
it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  escape  being  tried  with  Surratt  for 
conniving  at  the  attempt  upon  his  own  life.  They  don't  cut 
throats  any  longer  here,  but  the  work  they  make  of  characters  is 
something  only  paralleled  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Girondists. 
The  opposition  take  the  ground  that  we  have  no  President  prop- 
erly speaking,  that  the  incumbent  must  be  considered  &  treated  as 
a  nullity,  and  that  Congress,  therefore,  is  bound  to  engross  all  the 
executive  functions  it  can  lay  its  hands  on.  It  is  acting  according- 
ingly.  The  President  has  no  longer  power  to  remove  one  of  his 
cabinet.  Sumner  gave  me  as  a  reason  for  voting  against  the  con- 
firmation of  Dix,  the  necessity  of  requiring  abroad  the  same 
loyalty  to  Congress  now  that  was  "due  to  the  President  when  we 
had  one."  In  other  words,  he  would  unite  the  legislative  & 
executive  power  in  the  same  hands. 

Seward  thinks  Benjamin  will  prove  to  have  been  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  Lincoln.2  He  wished  to  save  Motley  and  the  other 
Lincoln  officers,  and  hence  the  letter3  to  which  M.  made  himself  a 

'R.  M.  Hunt,  the  architect. 

2Benj;imin,  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  after  the  capture  of  Davis  to  take 
refuge  in  England  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  countenanced  Seward's  suspicion  when  he 
said  that  tin    P  tl  and  Secretary  of  Slate  only  in  the  United  States,  could  have  raised 

any  gold  at  that  time  for  any  purpose. 

'Ill,  636  n.  ante. 


Charles  Eames 
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martyr.  Oh  what  a  way  we  have  of  doing  things  and  of  being 
done !  As  for  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  behave  here. 
I  am  not  excited  enough  to  share  the  passions  of  either  side,  and 
yet  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  follow  the  quiet  course  which  my 
taste  &  judgment  dictate  —  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  "  Inter 
abruptam  contumaciam  et  deforme  obsequium  pergere  iter." 
I  have  been  tempted  with  offers  to  return  to  journalism  by  people 
who  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  may  do  so  much  good  by  talking  a 
few  sober  words  to  the  drunken  crowd.  But  I  do  not  flatter 
myself,  nor  do  I  mean  to  be  flattered,  out  of  my  independence. 
This  political  fermentation  is  natural,  inevitable,  &  purifying,  and 
useful.  It  will  work  out  its  office  without  me  &  I  mean  that  it 
shall  have  all  the  credit  of  it. 

No  President  was  ever  so  powerless  as  Johnson  is.    Even  the 
Moderados  are  afraid  to  be  seen  with  him. 

My  wife  says  I  must  come  to  bed  "&  stop  that  scratching,"  so 
good  night 

Your  friend  &  servant 


On  the  19th  of  March  the  Washington  press  announced  the 
death  of  Charles  Eames,  a  person  to  whom  I  felt  under  very  great 
obligations,  without  owing  him  anything  but  friendship.  I  made 
his  acquaintance  at  our  common  boarding  house  in  Grand  street 
in  1837.  For  some  years  and  until  his  marriage,  when  I  was  his 
best  man,  we  were  roommates.  He  was  five  or  six  years  my 
senior.  No  other  person  ever  did  so  much  by  personal  intercourse 
to  develop  in  me  a  serious  literary  taste.  He  had  a  faculty  of 
analysis  and  statement  which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  even  by  Gladstone.  He  had  also  like  many, 
if  not  most,  men  who  accomplish  much  for  good  in  this  world's 
estimation,  an  insatiable  appetite  for  praise.  I  had  myself  while 
in  college  a  roommate  named  Hoyt  who  exhibited  the  same 
canine  appetite.  Like  Eames,  he  was  also  a  man  of  otherwise 
charming  dispositions  and  superior  talents.  I  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  both  not  only  for  their  loyal  friendship  but  no  less  for 
the  effect  of  this  infirmity  in  them  upon  myself.  I  am  not  sure 
that  praise  was  not  quite  as  agreeable  a  condiment  to  me  as  it 
appeared  to  be  to  them,  but  I  have  learned  that  we  receive  the 
best  lessons  in  life  from  observing  in  others  our  own  failings, 
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which  we  would  never  otherwise  have  discovered.  Hence  I  am 
persuaded  that  school  children  learn  what  is  of  far  more  value  to 
them  in  the  play-ground  if  they  have  one,  than  from  their  teachers 
or  books,  however  valuable  those  portions  may  be;  and  that  in- 
struction under  private  tutors  for  the  young  is  usually  a  misfor- 
tune, and  if  from  choice,  ordinarily  a  mistake.  Know  Thyself 
was  the  instruction  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  But  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  that  instruction  so  good  as  seeing  our  own  infirmi- 
ties as  well  as  our  virtues  reflected  as  by  a  mirror  in  the  conduct 
of  another.     We  are  all  born  blind  to  our  own  infirmities. 

Mr.  Eames  had  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  Harvard  College. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Campbell,  when  Surrogate  of 
New  York.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  was  invited  by  Ban- 
croft to  a  clerical  position  in  the  Navy  Department  of  which 
Bancroft  was  head.  Later  through  the  influence  and  friendship 
of  Governor  Marcy,  when  Secretary  of  State,  Eames  was  sent  as 
commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  subsequently  as 
minister  to  Venezuela.  During  the  Civil  War  Gideon  Welles, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appointed  him  special  counsel  for 
that  department,  in  which  he  achieved  distinction  and  what  for 
him  was  wealth.  He  had  just  completed  a  house  in  Washington 
which  probably  represented  all  the  wealth  he  had  invested. 

On  the  2 2d  of  March  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Frank  Blair  Sr.,  whom 
President  Van  Buren  had  been  heard  to  speak  of  as  the  best 
politician  in  Washington.  She  soon  revealed  to  me  that  the 
political  situation  of  the  country  was  still  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
She  denounced  the  majority  in  Congress  and  its  cruelty  toward 
the  south  vehemently.  She  thought  Jefferson  Davis  one  of  the 
greatest  men  she  ever  knew  —  or,  "that  ever  lived."  Presently 
her  husband  came  in,  looking  a  little  more  thin  than  formerly,  but 
apparently  as  well  in  health  as  ever  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
him.  He  seemed  very  much  excited  about  a  recent  confiscation 
speech  of  Thaddeus  Stevens ;  thought  his  policy  would  be  pursued 
in  the  next  Congress,  and  that  we  were  repeating  some  of  the 
worst  phenomena  of  the  French  Revolution. 

He  told  me,  what  I  should  never  have  otherwise  suspected, 
that  the  proposal  which  he  carried  to  Jefferson  Davis  [in  1864]  was 
that  he  should  leave  Richmond,  lead  his  army  into  Mexico,  and 
drive  Emperor  Maximilian  into  the  sea,  that  Davis  was  disposed 
to  do  it,  had  the  proposition  come  to  him  in  proper  form;  that  is, 
if  Lincoln  had  approved  of  it  and  had  consented  to  go  down  with 
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Seward  and  meet  Davis.  Blair  then  wrote  a  proposition  which  he 
read  to  Davis  and  which  Davis  accepted.  Lincoln  asked  Blair 
if  Davis  had  not  sent  a  copy  of  his  proposal  to  Napoleon.  Blair 
replied  in  the  negative.  He  had  not  left  a  copy ;  he  only  read  the 
paper.  Blair  thought  the  reason  Davis  did  not  stick  to  his  first 
proposition  was  that  the  glory  of  founding  a  new  empire  in 
Mexico  for  the  Confederates  would  have  inured  to  Lee  and  not  to 
him.  My  own  impression  was  that  Davis  never  for  one  moment 
seriously  entertained  such  an  absurd  project,  but  pretended  to 
think  well  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  proposal  made  in  a 
way  to  compromise  our  government.  When  he  should  have  got 
the  proposal  from  Lincoln,  he  would  possess  all  he  needed  for 
operating  on  the  Paris  and  London  markets.  Lee  said  25,000 
men  would  be  enough  to  finish  Mexico.  Grant  was  to  follow  Lee 
as  if  pursuing  him,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  him,  to  the 
frontier,  and  should  it  seem  to  become  necessary  for  driving  the 
French  out,  to  follow  Lee  into  Mexico.  Blair  said  he  went  to  the 
meeting  first  with  the  privity  of  Grant  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  Lincoln  —  or  rather  without  Lincoln's  knowing  what  he  meant 
to  propose.  When  Blair  returned,  he  reported  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Davis  to  Lincoln,  whom  he  persuaded  to  go 
down  and  meet  Davis.  Blair  did  not  report  to  Seward  because 
he  and  Seward  did  not  draw  well  together  and  he  doubted 
whether  Seward  would  promote  a  negotiation  conducted  over  his 
head  by  a  third  party.  Evidence  that  these  doubts  were  not 
imaginary  Mr.  Blair  professed  to  find  in  an  allusion  in  Seward's 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  in  which  he  said  in  effect  that 
it  often  happened  that  persons  who  were  most  active  in  provoking 
war  are  most  ready  to  make  peace. 

Most  of  the  Cabinet,  Seward  being  of  the  number,  were  indis- 
posed to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter.  Blair's  son  Montgomery, 
Postmaster  General,  was  the  only  one  in  favor  of  this  step,  which 
brought  on  the  war.  It  was  decided  in  the  negative.  Old  Mr. 
Blair  said  he  met  the  President  just  after  the  cabinet  meeting 
and  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  not  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter  is 
high  treason! "  and  there  he  left  him  without  another  word.  The 
next  day  orders  were  given  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter.  This  was 
the  provocation  of  war  to  which  Mr.  Seward  is  supposed  to  have 
alluded  in  his  dispatch. 

Mr.  Blair  said  that  Davis  told  him  the  French  government  had 
already  purchased  the  James  River  and  the  Kanawha  Canal  end 
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expected  in  case  of  separation  to  have  thus  secured  the  control  of 
Hampton  Roads,  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  south  of  New 
York.  He  said  that  the  French  tried  to  flank  our  republic  on  the 
south  in  Mexico,  as  the  English  had  tried  to  do  on  the  north  during 
Jackson's  time,  when  they  conspired  to  annex  New  England  to 
Canada. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

March  jotli.  Called  on  General  Grant  in  Washington. 
He  looks  like  the  current  photographs,  but  a  little 
thinner.  He  approached  me  evidently  uncertain  what  sort  of 
a  person  he  was  to  meet,  and  apparently  anxious  not  to 
commit  himself  in  any  way  until  better  informed.  At  first 
General  Badeau1  and  I  had  to  do  the  talking.  Grant  said 
little,  and  looked  on  the  floor,  and  seemed  pale.  By  and  by 
he  grew  communicative.  He  asked  about  France  and  her 
leaving  Mexico.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "though  she  did  not  leave  per- 
haps as  soon  as  you  wished,  she  has  left. "  The  General  said  that 
was  so,  and  asked  if  the  Emperor  [Napoleon  III]  was  not  in  a 
rather  shaky  position.  He  said  it  seemed  so  to  him,  perhaps 
because  he  disliked  him  so.  I  replied  that  physically  he  was  an 
invalid,  but  not  more  likely  to  die  at  present  than  other  people. 

Grant  said  it  was  reported  to  him  upon  what  he  deemed  suffi- 
cient authority,  that  Bazaine  had  become  worth  twro  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars ;  that  he  had  a  couple  of  stores  in  Mexico  which 
were  stocked  with  goods  that  came  in  for  him  free  of  duty  and 
from  which  therefore  he  had  derived  large  profits;  that  the  other 
day  a  Liberal  general  caught  $350,000  on  its  way  out  of  the 
country,  and  Bazaine  asked  him  if  he  would  not  be  good  enough 
to  restore  it  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  private  property. 
This  humiliating  and  undignified  appeal,  however,  wras  not  re- 
warded with  success.  Grant  said  he  guessed  tnat  when  Bazaine 
got  home  to  France,  it  would  turn  out  that  he  had  married  a  very 
rich  wife,  like  the  officer  in  the  quartermaster's  department  in  his 
earlier  military  days  who  was  always  attributing  the  apparently 
incomprehensible  physical  comforts  he  enjoyed  to  the  death  of  his 
Uncle  Sam. 

'Adam  Badeau,  brevet  brig-gen.  and  aide-de-camp. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 
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The  Washington  Star  announced  this  morning  that  a  treaty  has 
been  concluded  with  Russia  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  all  her  possessions  in  America  for  $7,000,000. 

Dined  in  the  evening  with  Seward ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon  Welles, 
and  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  the  only  guests.  The  talk  was  of 
the  Russian  treaty.  De  Stoeckl1  came  in  during  the  evening. 
Seward  said  that  the  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  authorizing 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  arrived  at  ten  last  night.  It  was  in 
answer  to  one  of  nine  thousand  words  written  by  Stoeckl 
and  sent  by  the  State  Department's  telegraph  a  day  or  two  ago. 
Mr.  Seward  went  over  to  the  Department  with  the  dispatch,  and 
the  Treaty  was  signed  there  this  morning  between  one  and  two 
o'clock.  Seward  commented  upon  the  fact  that  the  same  day 
that  Russia  retires  from  the  American  continent,  the  last  French 
soldier  sails  from  Vera  Cruz.  "This  is  the  most  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  this  half  century,"  said  Seward,  "and  it  will  produce  a 
corresponding  sensation.  The  people  who  used  to  say  that  our 
flirtations  with  Russia  could  never  have  any  practical  result  will 
now  be  disposed  perhaps  to  reverse  their  opinions."  In  con- 
clusion Seward  intimated  that  this  was  part  of  a  system  of 
negotiations  which  he  was  conducting,  he  thought  to  a  successful 
issue. 

At  table  we  again  discussed  Washington  as  a  residence  for  a 
gentleman  not  in  public  life.  Seward  convinced  my  wife,  I  be- 
lieve, who  was  one  of  the  guests,  that  of  all  cities  Washington  was 
the  last  one  to  settle  and  to  bring  up  a  family  in.  Also  that  the 
rural  districts  were  the  best.  He  said  that,  in  the  changes  which 
the  ballot  was  always  working  in  the  society  of  Washington,  we 
should  be  there  of  little  account;  that  no  one  is  ever  thought  of  for 
any  national  honors  who  lives  in  a  city.  He  then  referred  to  the 
rural  origin  of  President  Johnson,  of  his  predecessor  Buchanan, 
and  of  his  two  constitutional  successors,  if  either  incumbent  should 
die,  Senator  Wade  and  Speaker  Colfax. 

We  finished  the  evening  at  Congressman  Hooper's,2  where  we 
found  Boutwell,  Butler,  Sumner,  Harris,  and  several  others.  All 
talked  of  the  new  Alaska  treaty.  Harris  felt  badly  about  it,  he 
hated  Seward;  thought  we  were  buying  an  elephant.  Sumner 
said  the  necessary  appropriation  would  pass  Congress  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

aRussian  Minister  in  Washington. 

•Samuel  Hooper,  Representative  from  Massachusetts. 
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The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  was  pretty  freely  charac- 
terized inside  as  well  as  outside  of  government  circles  as  "Sew- 
ard's Folly"  and  " Seward's  Icebox."  Many  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  strongly  opposed  the  acquisition. 
One  member  from  New  York  said: 

The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  these  Russian  possessions.  If 
submitted  to  them,  they  would  reject  the  treaty  by  a  majority  of  millions. 
Alaska,  with  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  an  inhospitable,  wretched,  and  God- 
forsaken region,  worth  nothing,  but  a  positive  injury  and  incumbrance  as 
a  colony  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  said: 

If  we  are  to  pay  for  her  (Russia's)  friendship  this  amount,  I  desire  to 

give  her  the  $7,200,000  and  let  her  keep  Alaska I  have  no 

doubt  that  any  time  within  the  last  twenty  years  we  could  have  had  Alaska 
for  the  asking.  .  .  .  No  one,  except  one  insane  enough  to  buy  the 
earthquakes  in  St.  Thomas  and  the  ice  fields  in  Greenland,  could  be  found 
to  agree  to  any  other  terms  for  its  acquisition  by  the  country. 

Mr.  Loan  of  Missouri  said: 

The  acquisition  of  this  inhospitable  and  barren  waste  would  never  add 
one  dollar  to  the  wealth  of  our  country  or  furnish  homes  to  our  people. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Alaska  had  been  explored  but  little  even 
by  Russia  at  the  time  of  our  purchase,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  was  such  absolute  and  universal 
ignorance  of  any  of  its  great  possibilities,  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  undoubtedly  represented  the  impres- 
sions of  a  large  majority  of  the  nation  at  that  time. 

Despite  this  opposition  we  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Seward 
for  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  which  procured  for 
us  all  the  territory  on  the  North  American  continent  belonging  to 
the  Empire  of  Russia,  having  an  area  of  586,000  square  miles,  or 
375,000,000  of  acres;  more  than  ten  times  the  number  comprised 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  territory,  acquired  by  peaceful  negotiations,  is  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  largest  acquired  by  any  nation  within 
historic  times  by  war. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  decade  that  our  people  have  begun  to 
suspect  the  vast  potential  possibilities  of  Alaska.  That  territory 
has  already  yielded  $342,900,000  worth  of  precious  metals,  fish, 
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and  furs.  We  have  there  what  are  presumed  to  be  the  richest 
undeveloped  copper  properties  ever  opened,  and  what  is  still  the 
largest  undeveloped  coal  field  in  the  world ;  great  petroleum  possi- 
bilities; together  with  timber  and  sufficient  good  agricultural 
lands  to  support  millions  of  people. 

The  output  of  gold  from  Alaska  for  the  year  of  this  present 
writing  amounts  to  $25,000,000,  and  it  takes  from  the  United 
States  annually  domestic  merchandise  of  an  estimated  average 
value  of  $16,000,000.  Its  geographical  position  gives  to  the 
territory  of  Alaska  international  importance,  and  naval  stations 
will  undoubtedly  be  located  at  strategic  points  therein.  Senator 
[A.  J.]  Beveridge  of  Indiana  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"I  am  convinced  the  coal  in  the  Bering  river  and  Cook  dis- 
tricts alone  will  aggregate  in  value  $2,000,000,000.  If  it  cost 
$1,400,000,000  to  develop  the  two  districts,  there  would  remain  a 
profit  of  $600,000,000.  Geological  surveys,"  he  added,  "show 
more  than  15,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  Alaska." 

If  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  been  wise  enough, 
or  even  if  it  were  now  wise  enough,  to  take  a  partnership  interest 
in  any  of  the  corporations  to  be  organized  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Alaskan  territory,  and  reserve  to  itself  an  interest  in  the 
proportion  which  its  contribution  bears  to  the  contributions  of  the 
corporations  —  a  policy  for  raising  revenue  for  the  Federal 
government  which  I  recommended  to  Governor  Hughes  of  New 
York  in  19081  —  the  government  receipts  from  Alaska  alone 
would  in  a  very  few  years  unquestionably  pay  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  legitimate  current  expenses  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, while  giving  to  the  other  corporators  all  the  profit  to  which 
they  would  be  fairly  entitled. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

Washington,  March  31st,  1867.  At  Sumner's  in  the  evening  I 
met  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  and  some  two  dozen  other  gentlemen. 
Sumner  explained  the  coldness  between  himself  and  John  Jay. 
The  latter  insisted  that  Sumner  had  deprived  him  of  the  Austrian 
mission  by  supporting  Motley.      It  seems  that  Jay  had  procured 

XA  Substitute  for  the  Tariff  upon  Imports  and  a  Provision  for  an  equitable  Distribution  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  (privately  printed  ). 
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the  signature  of  every  Republican  senator,  and  the  paper  was  then 
brought  to  Sumner.  He  wrote  that  with  every  desire  to  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  Mr.  Jay  and  to  have  him  receive  any  distinction 
to  which  he  might  aspire,  he  could  not  advocate  his  claims,  as  he 
had  already  interested  himself  with  the  President  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Motley.  Jay  fretted  and  corresponded  about  this  a  long  time, 
and  finally  came  to  Sumner  about  the  time  it  was  supposed 
Adams  was  coming  to  the  front  as  Minister  to  England,  and  asked 
Sumner  whether,  in  view  of  the  defeat  his  application  for  the 
Austrian  mission  had  sustained  at  Sumner's  hands,  he,  Sumner, 
was  not  bound  to  lend  him  (Jay)  his  cordial  and  effective  support 
for  another  mission  — meaning  the  mission  to  St.  James.  Sum- 
ner, thus  cornered,  was  obliged  to  confess,  he  says,  that  he  did 
not  see  it. 


On  the  first  of  April  I  dined  with  Montgomery  Blair,  and 
among  his  guests  were  Senators  Anthony  [of  Rhode  Island]  and 
Roscoe  Conkling  [of  New  York].  Many  good  stories  were  told. 
Blair  said  that  Senator  Benton  had  been  dining  somewhere  seated 
beside  Lord  Elgin,1  who  asked  him  casually  if  he  knew  General 
Jackson. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  knew  him,  sir.  I  shot  him,  sir.  Afterwards  he 
helped  me  in  my  battle  with  the  United  States  Bank,  sir." 

An  allusion  was  made  to  the  declaration  in  favor  of  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits  usually  presented  to  every  new  member  of 
Congress,  and  which  had  been  signed  by  all  the  Presidents  and 
cabinet  ministers.  Conkling  said  the  paper  was  presented  to 
Senator  Nye,  who  looked  it  over  deliberately,  then  handed  it 
back,  saying: 

"No  I  thank  you,  I  have  about  as  much  of  that  kind  of  paper 
out  already  as  I  can  carry. " 

Conkling  also  attributed  to  Eldridge,  M.  C.  from  Michigan,  the 
following : 

When  he  was  home  he  met  a  ragged  boy  with  one  of  the  ugliest 
little  pups  that  was  ever  born. 

"What  do  you  call  that  dog?"  he  asked. 

"He  isn't  a  dog." 

" Isn't  a  dog?    What  is  he,  then?" 

'Eighth  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  Governor-general  of  Canada,  1846-1854. 
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tc 


He's  a  pup." 

"Well,  what  is  his  name?" 

"He  hain't  got  no  name." 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  a  name?" 

"I  hain't  got  no  name  to  give  him." 

"Why  don't  you  call  him  'General  Grant'?" 

"I  wouldn't  insult  General  Grant  by  namin'  such  a  lookin'  pup 
after  him." 

"Why  don't  you  call  him  'General  Butler'?" 

"I  wouldn't  insult  the  pup  by  namin'  him  General  Butler." 

The  following  day  I  called  upon  Stanton,  who  talks  well  and 
pleased  me.  General  Meade  was  present  also.  Stanton  said 
that  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  most  critical  of  the 
war,  and  Hooker's  resignation  one  of  the  most  unexpected  and 
apparently  threatening  events  of  the  war1.  He  commended 
Meade.  The  whole  United  States  did  not  furnish  another  field 
of  battle  more  favorable  for  him.  He  occupied  natural  fortifi- 
cations. Had  he  lost  that  battle  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Lee's  marching  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  levying  contributions  at  every  step,  while  the  Federal 
army  would  doubtless  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  West, 
which  would  have  insisted  upon  continuing  the  war,  while  the 
East  would  have  insisted  upon  a  peace  to  save  their  property. 
That  might  have  compelled  a  separation  of  the  West  from  the 
East. 

On  the  third  of  April  I  dined  with  Senator  Morgan.  He  told 
me  that  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  in  '64  that  he  must  be  reelected, 
or  the  Union  was  lost.  It  was  he  or  MacClellan.  To  ensure  his 
election  he  had  to  induce  Fremont  to  withdraw  by  sending 
Montgomery  Blair  out  of  his  cabinet.  He  had  to  make  Chase 
withdraw  by  the  offer  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  whenever  Taney 
should  die.2  He  had  to  purchase  the  support  of  Weed  by  remov- 
ing [Hiram]  Barney  from  the  Custom  House.  Morgan  added  that 
his  own  name  was  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  without  his  knowledge.  He  censured  Seward  for  not 
letting  him  know  of  the  President's  intention. 

We  spent  that  evening  with  General  Grant.     He  was  living  in 

'General  Hooker  was  at  his  own  request  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Meade. 

2Chief  Justice  Taney  died  Oct.  12,  1864;  S.  P.  Chase  was  appointed  his  successor  Dec. 
6,  1864. 
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the  house  [once]  occupied  and  owned  by  Douglas.1  The  entire 
w  alls  of  the  room  in  which  we  were  presented  to  the  General  were 
covered  with  a  beautiful  library  presented  to  him  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 

As  we  entered,  the  General  was  lighting  a  cigar.  He  allowed  it 
to  go  out.  Presently  I  begged  him  to  light  it.  He  rose  and  went 
to  the  fire  and  lighted  a  paper  and  was  proceeding  to  light  the 
cigar  with  it,  when  his  wife  approached  and  said  something  in  his 
ear.  He  took  his  lighted  paper  back  again,  with  the  same 
deliberation  as  before,  and  threw  it  into  the  grate  and  returned  to 
his  seat.  She  had  evidently  told  him  not  to  smoke  in  the  presence 
of  his  company.  Before  lighting  his  cigar  he  asked  if  I  smoked. 
I  said  I  did  occasionally,  but  that  I  had  just  been  smoking.  He 
handed  me  a  beautiful  cigar  and  wished  me  to  keep  it  against  the 
hour  of  need,  adding  that  he  himself  usually  smoked  stronger  ones 
which  he  gets  from  Havana.  I  took  it  of  course.  Grant  avowed 
that  his  main  objection  to  Washington  as  a  residence  was  that  there 
was  no  half  mile  of  road  on  which  one  could  drive  fast  horses. 

In  the  evening  I  stopped  in  at  Seward's  and  suggested  that  he 
should  buy  the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific  and  pay  for 
them  with  the  Alabama  Claims,  of  which  bills  for  about  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  had  already  been  presented.  He  said  he  had 
sounded  the  Government  in  that  direction,  but  they  —  the  British 
ministers  —  dared  not.  He  has  recently  authorized  Mr.  Adams, 
if  he  thinks  best,  to  say  to  Lord  Stanley2  that  henceforth  Fenian- 
ism  in  Ireland  is  chronic  and  will  remain  so  until  the  Alabama 
Claims  are  disposed  of  and  paid  for,  either  in  money  or  in  terri- 
tory. Mr.  Seward  also  said  that  Sumner  had  told  him  that  they 
might  be  compelled  to  defer  considering  the  Russian  treaty  for 
Alaska  because  Reverdy  Johnson  was  against  it.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  this  interview  with  Sumner,  Seward  stopped  in 
to  see  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  Seward  said,  is  very  untruthful. 
Johnson  said  that  it  was  Sumner  and  not  he  that  favored  the 
postponement.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  three  New 
England  members  of  the  Committee  [on  foreign  affairs]  were  for 
deferring  action.  Seward  said  that  henceforth  there  would  be  no 
South  and  North,  but  the  parties  would  divide  on  the  difference 
of  eastern  and  western  interests  [an  opinion  that  has  proved  fairly 
prophetic]. 

•Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  died  in  1861;  the  house  was  on  I  St.  near  N.  J.  Ave. 
'British  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
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BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

Washington,  April  i,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  will  see  by  this  mail  that  our  flirtation  with  Russia  during 
the  past  few  years  has  not  been  entirely  platonic.  For  $7,200,000 
(£1,440,000)  Russia  has  ceded  to  us  all  her  possessions  on  this 
continent.  The  Senate  will  undoubtedly  confirm  the  treaty  this 
week;1  and  the  House  of  Representatives  when  it  meets  in  July 
will,  as  I  am  assured,  make  the  money  appropriations  with  accla- 
mation. Our  country  will  then  without  exaggeration  be  bounded 
on  the  north,  as  Artemus  Ward,  poor  fellow,  used  to  say,  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  we  can  continue  our  Pacific  Railroad  to  the 
North  Pole  with  the  principal  northernmost  depot  in  Simms's 
Hole.  Henceforth  we  need  apprehend  no  failure  of  our  ice  crop. 
Now,  if  Lord  Stanley  will  sell  us  the  intermediate  territory  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  we  will  pay  him  off  with  our  Alabama  Claims,  kiss 
and  be  friends.  What  good  the  Alaskan  territory  can  ever  do  us, 
God  only  knows,  unless  the  peaceful  mode  of  its  acquisition  dis- 
courages any  future  attempts  of  European  powers  to  Caesarize 
on  this  continent.  The  political  aspect  of  things  here  is  better 
than  I  supposed,  and  improves  daily.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress are  entirely  alienated  one  from  the  other,  but  there  is  no 
apprehension  of  any  serious  conflict  between  them.  Our  finances 
will  soon  absorb  public  attention,  for  reconstruction  is  now  going 
on  rapidly,  and  then  the  protective  system  is  destined,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  receive  its  coup  de  grace.  In  my  last  letter  to  you  I 
think  I  mentioned  some  hopeful  tendencies  of  this  sort.  I  will 
now  give  you  another  still  more  instructive.  Mr.  [David  A.] 
Wells,  the  "special  Commissioner  of  Revenue,"  whose  duty  it  is 
to  study  up  and  report  upon  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  best 
methods  of  increasing  and  collecting  it,  came  into  the  office  two 
years  ago  a  strong  protectionist.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that 
the  observations  he  had  made  in  the  prosecution  of  his  official 
duties  had  entirely  changed  his  views,  and  that  he  has  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  facts  and  results  which,  he  thought,  would  con- 
found the  most  bigoted  protectionist  that  ever  lived,  when  he 

'This  treaty,  transferring  Alaska  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  was  signed  March 
20th  and  ratified  June  30,  1867. 
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comes  to  read  them,  as  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  in  December  next.  Mr.  W.  is  going  to 
Europe  this  summer  to  collect  some  information  in  reference  to 
wages,  and  if  I  should  give  him  a  letter  to  you,  it  will  be  that  you 
may  put  him  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  best  sources  of  such  infor- 
mation in  England.1     .     .     . 

Your  sincere  friend 


On  April  4th  my  wife,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Senator  Morgan 
and  myself,  arrived  at  the  Ballard  House,  Richmond. 

The  day  following  I  called  upon  General  Ould,  late  Confederate 
Commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction given  me  by  old  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair  senior.  We  took  a  walk 
together  up  to  the  capitol,  where  we  met  Henry  A.  Wise,  who 
before  the  Civil  War  had  been  the  noisiest  and  seemingly  the 
most  incurable  fire  eater  in  Congress  and  whom  Ould  introduced 
to  me.  A  commonplace  word  about  the  capitol  led  Wise  to 
remark  that  the  plans  of  the  capitol  were  sent  over  from  France  by 
Jefferson,  but  that  they  were  used  upside  down.  I  found  upon 
looking  at  the  columns  of  the  portico  that  they  were  larger  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom. 

Wise,  like  every  one  that  I  have  met,  wore  a  soft  hat.  His 
dress  was  plain,  but  his  general  appearance  comme  il  faut.  Ould 
showed  me  the  custom-house  where  Jeff.  Davis  had  his  head- 
quarters directly  in  front  of  the  capitol;  Houdon's  statue  of 

'When  Mr.  Wells  publicly  avowed  his  conversion  to  the  policy  of  commercial  freedom, 
he  was  of  course  very  soon  relieved  from  his  duties  as  a  special  commissioner  of  revenue, 
fortunately  for  the  country.  It  gave  him  leisure  for  the  public  discussion  of  our  revenue 
policy  and  a  motive  for  the  active  apostleship  of  his  newly  adopted  views.  One  of  his 
first  contributions  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  entitled  The  true  Story  of  the  leaden 
Statue,  or  a  curious  Chapter  in  economic  History,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World  of  May  n,  1874 

This  was  followed  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  How  Congress  and  the  Public  deal  with  a  great 
revenue  and  industrial  Problem,  reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Princeton  Review  of 
November  1,  1880. 

In  1881  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons  published  for  him  an  economic  monograph  entitled  Why 
we  trade  and  how  we  trade,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  to  which  the  existing  commercial  and 
fiscal  Policy  of  the  United  States  restricts  the  material  Prosperity  and  Development  of  the 
Country. 

In  1882  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Revenue  Reform  Club,  both  of  Brooklyn,  entitled  Free  Trade  essential  to  future  national 
Prosperity  and  Development. 

In  1884  he  published  an  article  on  Free  Trade  for  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia. 
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Washington  within  the  capitol;  the  senate  room,  where  the  Con- 
federate Congress  sat;  the  library;  the  new  bronze  statue  of 
Marshall,  etc.  Of  the  political  situation  General  Ould  said  that 
Virginia  was  the  only  proscribed  state  in  which  the  blacks  would 
not  outnumber  the  whites  at  the  polls.  He  was  disposed  himself 
to  make  a  trade  with  the  blacks,  to  let  them  elect  representatives 
to  Congress  of  their  own  color  upon  the  condition  that  the  whites 
have  the  local  government;  for  it  is  impossible  to  elect  good  men, 
as  the  good  men  are  all  proscribed  and  only  the  wildest  radicals 
are  left.  I  told  him  that  might  be  a  good  practical  joke,  but 
that  the  interests  at  stake  were  too  important;  that  they  had 
better  send  to  Congress  the  ablest  men  they  could  get;  that  he 
need  not  fear;  the  radical  party  north  and  south  would  not  hold 
together  long  after  the  conflicting  material  interests  of  the  two 
sections  began  to  operate  upon  politics,  and  after  outside  pressure 
of  disaffection  to  the  Union  should  have  disappeared. 

On  my  way  back  to  New  York  I  stopped  for  a  day  or  two  in 
Philadelphia  and  called  on  Dr.  Hewson  Bache1  to  see  his  Frank- 
liniana,  of  which  he  had  a  large  collection.  Among  them  were  the 
Horace  that  belonged  to  Franklin  and  five  or  six  small  journals 
and  account-books.  In  one  of  them  I  learned  what  was  new  to 
me,  that  the  commission  named  by  the  Academy  of  France  to 
sit  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism  met  at  Franklin's  residence  at 
Passy. 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  io  April,  '67. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Your  two  Washington  letters  of  28th  and  a  few  days  earlier 
'th  February  respectively  came  to  hand  duly — that  of  28th  while 
I  was  reading  a  pamphlet  which  opens  thus: 

"II  est  pen  de  situations  plus  embarrassantes  que  celle  d'un 
homme  ayant  des  opinions  moderees  sur  une  question  qui  passionne 
tout  le  monde.  II  est  egalement  mat  vu  de  ceux  qu'il  laisse  en  arriere 
et  de  ceux  dont  il  ne  partage  pas  V enthousiasme.  Pour  les  deux 
cotes,  il  reunit  les  defauts  d'un  antagoniste  et  d'un  deserteur." 

This  answers  curiously  to  that  part  of  your  letter  where  you 

»A  descendant  of  Benjamin  Franklin  through  his  daughter,  who  married  a  Bache. 
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speak  of  political  party  intolerance  at  home.  And  I  could  almost 
quarrel  with  you  for  accepting  Mr.  Seward's  explanation  of  his 
inexcusable  letter  to  Mr.  Motley  —  or  rather  for  your  regarding 
Motley  as  a  "fallen  victim"  to  his  own  reply:  but  with  you  I  will 
not  quarrel,  though  I  may  tell  you  that,  of  three  other  explana- 
tions of  Mr.  Seward's  signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  Philo- 
McCrackin  missive  (two  of  which  are  furnished  by  gov't,  officials 
and  the  third  volunteered  by  Representative  Washburne1,  any  one 
seems  to  me  better  for  Mr.  S.  than  Mr.  S's  own. 

As  for  those  decapitated  commissioners  N.  &  L.,2  they  are  still 
about  like  unsaintly  Denises  with  their  heads  under  their  arms, 
making  faces  at  papa  Beckwith;  pa  B.  arrides  none  of  his  col- 
leagues, so  far  as  I  hear,  and  the  exposing  compatriots  less  if  possi- 
ble than  the  commissioners.     The  cumulation  of  d nation 

that  is  heaping  up  on  his  bald  head  is  Himmalayan.  I  return 
thanks  at  matins  and  vespers  for  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  as 
correspondent  with  the  business.  Any  wipings  of  it  that  you 
may  see  in  the  Trib.  newspaper,  attribute  to  the  specialists  here 
for  the  Exposition.  You  don't  know  how  thankful  you  ought  to 
be  for  having  been  inspired  with  resignation  before  these  evil 
Exposition  Days  come  on.  How  poor  G.  Dix  gets  on  with  so 
many  Americans  who  and  their  "views"  he  must  entertain  I 
don't  know  —  but  I  have  a  sort  of  fore-feel  that  among  the 
imposing  ceremonies  of  this  season  will  be  his  funeral.  Why 
even  your  servant,  who  is  not  the  public's,  finds  his  path  through 
it  along  the  bottom  of  the  lowly  vale  difficult  to  travel.  The 
Boulevard  is  so  obstructed  already  with  Americans  and  chariots 
and  horses  that  the  crossing  thereof  is  a  parlous  adventure,  to 
be  preceded  by  prayers  and  followed  by  actions  of  grace  on  the 
hither  and  further  curbstones  —  let  alone  involuntary  cussin'  in 
the  intermediate  roadway. 

You  should  have  seen  David  this  morning  when  I  took  him 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  three  other  men  in  sable  that  I  had 
fallen  on  the  portraits  of  in  that  hunt  after  white  celebrities!  If 
it  depended  on  David's  vote  to-day,  I  could  go  right  straight  to 
the  French  Academy,  Heaven  or  Vienna. 

I  should  write  more  and  doubtless  more  agreeable,  but  I  am  a 
victim  of  the  U.  Exposition  and  have  other  notes  to  write  and 
visits  to  make  and  take  on  its  account.     But  remember,  O.  Sage 

'E.  B.  Washburne,  representative  in  Congress  from  Illinois. 
'Norton  and  Loubat. 
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of  Highland  Falls,  that  I  am  at  your  command  with  willing  service 
and  "in  particular,  sir,  do  me  the  honor  to  love  me,  and  believe 
that  I  honour  you  singularly. " 

Yrs  truly 

P.  S.  Girardin  is  prosecuted  again  and  liberty  of  sale  on  the 
street  withdrawn  from  La  Liberie,1  which  has  now  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  paper  but  the  Steele.  French  home  politics  have 
not  been  so  interesting  as  now  since  —  well  hardly  since  1852. 

Yrs  ul  supra. 

[P.  S.]  In  the  course  of  a  note  sent  me  the  other  day  by  an 
Englishman  whom  I  met  one  evening  at  your  house,  a  man  who 
writes  tolerable  prose  for  the  Ed.  Review  and  poetry  intolerable, 
which  it  comes  to  me,  Stigand2  is  his  name,  I  find  these: 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Reeve,  editor  of  the  Ed.  Review?  He  is  a 
wonderfully  ponderous  donkey.  I  heard  a  very  good  story  of  him 
last  night.  He  was  talking  of  the  recognition  of  intellectual 
merit  in  the  States.  'For  example,'  he  said,  'there  is  Bigelow, 
who  was  originally  a  factory  boy  at  Lowell  in  Massachusetts,  and, 
from  a  poet,  rose  to  be  ambassador  at  Paris. '  —  I  think  he  should 
have  added  that  he  wrote  the  book  of  Ho  sea. " 

Newspaper  clipping  enclosed  in  preceding  letter,  presumably  from 
one  of  Huntington's  letters  to  the  Tribune 

The  Franklin  souvenirs,  biography,  letters  and  portrait  were 
religiously  guarded  by  his  daughter  till  her  death  in  1834,  when 
they  passed  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  de  Senarmont,  from  whose  grand- 
son I  received  them  last  Saturday.  Monday  evening  the  MS. 
was  the  object  of  delighted  (let  us  hope  not  improperly  envious) 
admiration  to  an  eminent  literary  triangle  in  London,  seated  in 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  one  of  the  most  worthily  noted 
historical  writers  of  England.3  To-day,  I  trust,  all  this  Franklin 
treasure  is  well  on  its  way  with  its  new  possessor  to  its  own 
country.     One  thing  now  we  less  lucky  ones  all  have  a  right  to; 

'Edited  by  Emile  de  Girardin. 

'William  Stigand,  author  of  Athenais  or  the  first  Crusade:  a  Poem  in  six  Cantos  in  Spen- 
cerian  Metre  and  Life  Works  and  Opinions  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

'Alluding  to  the  dinner  at  Forster's  where  the  autobiography  of  Franklin  was  exhibited. 
See  page  34  ante. 
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and  let  us  all  lift  up  our  voices  to  demand  from  him,  a  faithful, 
complete  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
If  he  will  let  Marshall,  or  other  fit  artist,  put  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  the  portrait  within  our  reach,  we  will  be  thankful. 
But  to  the  memoirs  we  have  a  right. 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  21  April,  1807 

Dear  Mr.  Bigclow: 

.  .  .  Lcgras1  hands  me  the  catalogue  of  Yemeniz'  library 
which  the  publisher  gave  him  expressly  for  you.  Bachelin  is  he 
from  whom  you  bought  the  Mercure  de  France.  It  will  come  too 
late  for  you  to  send  orders,  but  may  gratify  you  to  look  through  — 
leastways  to  look  in — proof,  as  Legras  said,  "que  vous  n'etes  pas 
oublie  ici."  I  have  several  portraits  of  Franklin  (among  them  the 
cap  one)  to  send  you  besides  the  bustette  and  a  medallion,  and  a 
few  Franklin  books  whenever  you  will  tell  how  to  send  them. 
Do  you  want  Washington,  Jefferson  &  Lafayette?2 

Lorry  Graham  &  your  servant  have  been  on  the  hunt  of  late  in 
the  domaine  of  Napoleonic  and  American  historic  iconography. 
We  sat  in  one  large  print  shop,  fifteen  solid  hours  in  all,  for  several 
days,  a  turning  of  portfolios.  By  agreement  L.  G.  has  first  pick. 
But  duplicates  are  common.  I  have  some  fifteen  Franklins  at 
your  service.  Most  of  them  are  after  (longo  intervallo  in  many 
cases)  one  of  the  two  Duplessis  paintings  —  the  one  that  repre- 
sents B.  F.  in  fur  collared  coat  which  belonged  to  Le  Ray  de 
Chaumont,  and  the  one  of  which  your  pastel  is  the  original  or  the 
replica.  The  bearskin  capped  head  is  next  commonest,  though 
we  have  met  but  three  varieties  of  it  in  Engraving.  Of  the  full 
length  sitting  portrait  I  have  met  with  but  one  form.  The  very 
beautiful  full  margin  copy  of  this  last,  which  I  brought  for  you  just 
before  you  left  but  had  not  chance  to  hand  you  —  nor  pack  with 
your  Pastel  —  I  have  not  met  the  equal  of  as  proof.  B.  F.  & 
Mirabeau  in  the  Elysian  fields,  a  broad  margin  proof,  which  you 

■An  intelligent  dealer  in  books,  old  and  new,  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  who  sold  books  to 
Huntington  and  myself  or  procured  them  for  us  as  needed. 

'Portraits. 
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did  not  deem  worth  ten  francs,  I  have  found  copied  since  with  cut 
margins  at  three  and  (colored)  six  francs.  Shall  I  add  one  of  these 
to  your  portfolio? 

Yours  lateish  for  dinner 

About  this  time  I  received  from  Hon.  Thomas  Potter  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  which  I  had  the  previous 
year  been  elected  an  honorary  member.  The  only  other  honorary 
members  were  John  Bright,  Michel  Chevalier,  Jean  Dolfus, 
Aries  Dufours,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Eugene  Rouher,  Ministre  d'Etat, 
Earl  Russel,  and  Right  Honorable  C.  Villiers.  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  pretty  good  company,  and  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  the 
first  and  only  Yankee  on  the  list. 


n.  m.  beckwith  to  bigelow 

Exposition  Universelle  de  1867. 

Paris,  le  21  Avril,  1867. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

My  fingering  affection  for  you  compels  me  to  write,  though 
your  malicious  kindness  has  brought  on  me  a  great  affliction ! 

I  am  greatly  obliged  for  your  two  letters,  and  lest  I  should  drop 
them  from  my  pocket  I  have  put  them  in  the  fire.  The  Colonel1 
holds  on,  notwithstanding  his  rejection,  but  he  is  of  no  moment; 
as  to  the  Hon.  L.  [Loubat],  his  gratitude  to  the  Secry.  of  State  is 
above  or  below  the  ordinary  range  of  human  feelings,  an  angel  or 
an  ass,  but  not  a  common  man. 

The  revenue  officer  is  a  great  rogue,  but  too  clever  I  fear  to  be 
brought  to  account.  The  Exhibition  opened  on  the  1st,  &  the 
94  juries  commenced  work  on  the  2d.  Our  products  were  part  in 
place,  part  in  boxes,  and  part  on  the  way  from  Havre.  But  I 
have  driven  on,  with  great  brutality  &  shall  get  everything  before 
the  juries. 

Fancy  some  hundreds  of  exhibitors  pouring  in  from  the  decks  of 
steamers,  fresh  with  sea  air  &  sharp  appetites,  ignorant  of  the 
language  &  the  ways,  tearing  about  with  cabmen  &  porters  for 
interpreters,  destitute  of  any  notion  of  the  situation,  running 

Norton. 
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against  the  corners  of  all  Regulations  &  getting  checked  at  every 
turn  till  they  find  themselves  helpless,  swelling  with  importance 
&  anger  —  unable  to  find  relief  &  taking  to  "indignation  meet- 
ings" with  the  Bedouins  of  the  press,  who  are  taking  toll  from 
them. 

As  for  me  of  course  I  have  many  faults  &  not  a  virtue:  my 
economy  is  parsimony,  my  brevity  is  rudeness,  my  decision  is 
tyranny,  &  my  patience  stupidity.  But  I  have  over  40  people  at 
work  in  the  Exhibition;  I  imported  15  Carpenters  from  England, 
and  have  ten  people  on  the  Catalogues.  The  work  does  not 
rest,  the  94  juries  are  incessant,  I  run  at  the  call  of  each;  Figaro 
here,  Figaro  there.     Where  is  Figaro? 

But  the  crowning  pleasure  is  the  30  Commissioners;  thirty  men 
of  whom  not  over  5  have  any  notion  what  they  are  here  for. 
Daily  meetings,  endless  discussions,  congressional  rules,  by-laws, 
committees'  reports,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  politics  put  in 
motion  for  scientific  work!  I  must  preside  at  all  these,  and 
listen  to  everything 

Saml  B. 

Ruggles  he, 

the  greatest  muff 
I  ever  did  see, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  the  night  work,  receptions,  balls,  concerts;  &  though  the 
Common  is  treated  liberally,  they  seem  to  have  expected  to  be 
invited  to  a  review  every  morning  &  to  dinner  with  the  Emperor  in 
the  evening,  &  being  disappointed,  are  angry,  &  it  is  all  my  fault. 

The  indignation  meetings  broke  down  flatly,  &  the  last  one 
turned  in  my  favor,  openly  &  strongly,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leaders. 

But  I  am  threatened  with  "a  Congressional  Inquiry"  —  on  the 
subject  of  invitations! 

But  my  friend,  these  matters  don't  disturb  me  —  they  only 
confirm  me;  I  say  not  a  word,  but  laugh  a  little  &  go  about  my 
work. 

What  power  there  is  in  immobility!  When  you  don't  know 
what  to  do,  be  stupid  &  do  nothing.  Nobody  thinks  me  so  great 
a  fool  as  I  think  myself;  they  can't  exaggerate  my  folly;  I  am  only 
struggling  to  escape  disgrace.  To  be  angry  would  be  weak.  I 
am  only  angry  with  you  for  bringing  so  much  honor  upon  me. 
As  the  man  said  in  the  pillory,  "I  am  unworthy  of  so  much 
attention  from  this  respectable  crowd  —  there  —  that  painstak- 
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ing  gentleman  who  shied  the  rotten  egg  —  thank  you  —  a  little 
more  &  you'd  have  spilt  it  on  my  nose  —  and  you  with  the  dead 
cat  —  avoid  the  indecorum  of  haste  —  I  can  wait  for  your  compli- 
ments till  the  gentleman  with  the  brick-bat  is  relieved. " 

But  all  this  will  pass  away;  18  of  them  dined  with  me  last  night 
and  1 8  more  are  on  the  list  for  3  days  hence.  I  brought  in  some 
professional  singers,  and  carried  it  off  as  if  I  loved  it.  This  is 
terrestrial  existence:  is  it  worth  the  labor? 

Political  matters  in  Washington  don't  look  promising.  The 
attention  of  the  country  is  absorbed  in  politics,  while  the  rogues 
are  fastening  upon  it  a  system  of  revenue  &  finance  fraught  with 
great  &  long  disasters— a  system  that  perverts  industry  & 
destroys  morals.  It  creates  a  necessity  for  deceit  &  lying;  no- 
body is  as  honest  as  before. 

The  talk  of  war  on  this  side  is  sham.  The  Emperor  is  in  that 
condition  of  body  &  mind  that  if  matters  become  strained  in  war, 
&  strong  men  come  to  the  heads  of  departments,  the  power  will 
pass  out  of  his  hands  never  to  return. 

He  must  choose  between  a  war  he  can't  conduct  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  &  he  proposes  to  risk  the  latter. 

His  reorganization  will  keep  the  people  down  &  preserve  peace. 

Ever  yours, 

N.  M.  B. 


PREVOST-PARADOL  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  Wednesday,  April  24th,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  You  can  easily  guess  that  I  approve  your  Russian 
treaty  [transferring  Alaska  to  the  United  States]  as  far  as  your 
territorial  extension  is  concerned,  for  I  have  always  considered 
your  possessing  the  whole  of  the  North-American  continent  as  an 
unavoidable  event,  and  also  as  an  event  rather  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  my  own  country  and  of  mankind  itself.  I  shall  never 
feel  any  jealousy  of  your  trans- Atlantic  greatness;  quite  the 
reverse.  But  I  should  see  with  regret  and  anxiety  your  siding 
with  Russia  in  our  European  troubles,  especially  on  the  Eastern 
question.     I  hope  you  are  still  far  from  this  meddling  policy,  but 
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such  is  the  inference  many  Englishmen  have  drawn  from  your 
Russian  treaty.  For  the  Frenchmen,  not  one  perhaps  has 
thought  more  than  one  moment  of  that  affair,  for  this  decisive 
reason,  that  we  are  here  on  the  verge  of  that  Prussian  war  which 
was  so  easy  to  foretell  as  soon  as  Sadowa  had  changed  the  equilib- 
rium of  Europe.  You  cannot  imagine  the  anxiety  of  the  French 
public,  who  feel  the  country  drifting  to  a  terrible  war  without 
having  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  majority  of  the 
public  (stupid  as  usual)  wonder  at  the  change  of  conduct  of  our 
government  towards  Prussia,  after  so  many  encouragements  and 
fatal  flatteries;  sensible  men  know  too  well  that,  after  the  faults 
of  the  two  last  years,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  but  are  anx- 
ious about  the  slowness  and  imperfections  of  our  military  prepara- 
tions when  Prussia  is  in  full  fighting  order  and  just  fresh  from 
victory.     .    .     . 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


II 


FARMING — EDITING    THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   FRANKLIN — VISIT 

TO   BOSTON 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  April  26,  '67. 
My  dear  Friend: 

YOUR  favor  of  the  10th  instant  gave  me  great  pleasure.     I 
have   been  in  the  country  about  a  week;   have   already 
pretty  much  forgotten  the  great  world  and  its  pompous 
cares. 

"And  what  the  Swede1  intend  &  what  the  French"  —  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  much  more  interest  I  feel  in  having  my 
first  cut  of  asparagus  to-morrow  for  my  Sunday  dinner  than  to 
know  whether  France  or  Prussia  is  to  have  Luxembourg.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  fife  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  &  no  one  caring 
whether  I  did  anything  or  not.  I  have  not  quite  mastered  the 
situation  yet,  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  progress  I 
have  made.  A  more  unprofitable  Rusticus  probably  never 
cumbered  the  earth.  I  went  to  bed  last  night  at  9  o'clock,  and 
with  difficulty  got  my  face  washed  this  mg.  at  8.  I  hope  this 
comatose  state  will  soon  pass  away  so  that  I  can  at  least  read 
some,  but  I  have  not  much  hope  of  doing  any  serious  work  this 
Summer.  To  build  is  out  of  the  question  here  at  present  prices, 
and  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  that  I  can  afford  to  keep  two 
establishments ;  but  I  must  have  some  better  accommodations 
than  I  have  as  yet,  within  which  to  install  my  library,  which 
meantime  lies  in  boxes  in  a  loft  in  New  York. 

>For  "Swede"  read  "Prussian." 

69 
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I  beg  you  will  accept  my  thanks  for  the  Debats.  Please  have  it 
continued  for  another  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
may  wish  to  have  it  sent  to  a  different  address.  But  in  no  case 
let  it  stop,  for  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  I  have,  except  seeing  my 
children  eat  with  their  newly  born  appetites.     .     .     . 

On  my  return  from  the  South  the  other  day  I  stopped  at 
Philadelphia  to  see  young  Hewson  Bachc,  who  has  some  150 
different  engravings  of  B.  F.  and  some  other  reliquiae  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestor.  What  interested  me  most  of  all  was  An  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  published  in  London  in  1773. 
It  was  abridged  by  Franklin  &  is  prefaced  by  him.  I  would  give 
$100  for  a  copy  most  cheerfully,  but  I  presume  that  is  a  book  past 
praying  for. 

He  also  showed  me  the  journal  of  young  Wm.  T.  Franklin  who 
lived  with  B.  F.  at  Passy.  It  contains  some  rather  interesting 
memoranda.  Among  other  things  it  speaks  of  the  commission 
of  the  Academy  appointed  to  report  on  mesmerism,  meeting  at 
their  house  in  Passy.  Did  you  ever  see  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that 
commission?  I  have  never  seen  it.  Mr.  Bache  showed  me 
Precis  des  Faits  relatifs  au  Magnetisme  animal  jusqu'en  avril 
1781.  Par  M.  Mesmer,  traduit  de  V Allemand.  Londres  1781. 
If  you  stumble  upon  any  thing  thereanent  don't  forget  me. 

I  heard  from  Brooks1  the  other  day.  My  Cousin  Mr.  [W.  B.] 
Isham  met  him  last  winter  on  a  steamer  going  up  to  San  Francisco. 
He  was  still  sanguine,  more  so  than  Isham  seemed  to  be.  He  had 
not  lost  his  humor  in  Arizona.  He  said  he  was  driving  down  one 
day  from  Los  Angeles  over  a  wild  sort  of  road  and  met  a  teamster 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  Either  for  his  courtesy  in 
turning  out  or  for  some  sort  of  assistance  rendered  at  a  bad  point 
of  the  road,  Brooks  thanked  him  as  he  prepared  to  drive  by  him. 
"Get  along  out  of  the  way,"  said  the  teamster,  "don't  be 
puttin'  on  any  o'  yr.  damned  frills  for  me. " 

.  .  .  I  have  no  news  to  send  you  of  consequence,  for  I  am 
too  much  retired  to  have  any.  Dana's  paper  is  not  talked  of  any 
more,2  and  the  impression  prevails  that  the  stockholders  have 
concluded  that  their  enterprise  will  lose  no  chances  of  success  and 
may  gain  some  by  a  little  delay.     They  are  said  to  have  pur- 

1  James  W.  Brooks  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  who  had  been  my  vice-consul  and  went  home 
in  charge  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Dayton,  my  predecessor  in  the  legation. 

'Charles  A.  Dana,  after  about  a  year's  experience  as  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Repub- 
lican, left  that  paper  and  organized  a  company  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  paper  in 
New  York. 
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chased  Tammany  Hall1  for  a  publication  office,  but  I  reckon  the 
purchasers  thought  when  they  put  up  their  money,  that  it  would 
answer  for  some  other  good  purpose  if  not  required  for  a  news- 
paper. Commercial  affairs  have  been  far  from  prosperous  here 
the  past  year.  Claflin,  who  returned  his  millions  to  be  taxed 
as  income  two  yrs.  ago,  the  last  time,  retd.  only  $16.  I  dare  say 
therefore,  that  some  of  Dana's  backers  are  not  quite  ready  to 
embark  in  an  enterprise  which  for  three  years  at  least  will  cry 
"give,  give"  and  which  in  time  will  give  very  little.  Artisans  of 
all  sorts  are  striking  for  higher  wages.  Masons  &  house  carpen- 
ters will  have  $4  a  day.  The  wisdom  of  government  lies  entirely 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  majority,  but  not  in  the  wisdom  of  any  of 
those  individually  charged  with  special  duties.  There  is  no  govt, 
probably  whose  political  interests  are  in  more  incompetent  hands. 
Bad  legislation  &  bad  administration  are  gradually  rendering  the 
country  intolerable.  I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  around  right,  and 
that  the  light  of  our  burning  houses  will  show  us  the  path  of  our 
deliverance.  I  have  not  had  a  line  of  Beckwith  since  I  left.  I 
have  written  him  twice.  Have  his  brother  commissioners  killed 
him? 

Yrs  sincerely 

HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

The  Cell,  Paris,  St.  Yves,  [19  May?]  1867. 
Dear  'Squire: 

Yours  of  26th  April  came  to  hand  duly;  also  to  bosom  and  busi- 
ness of  this  man.  To  begin  with  business,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  I  will  unbosom  myself,  and  so  come  to  pleasure.  The  letter 
of  Fenelon  in  print  should  have  reached  you  by  this  along  with  a 
note  of  explanation,  so  no  more  be  said  of  that.  In  respect  of 
money  you  had  placed  to  my  credit  with  Munroe:  The  25,000 
Franklin  francs  were  taken  in  the  time :  your  later  drawing-plaster 
for  200  francs  I  applied,  with  favourable  results,  the  morning  after 
receipt  —  for  (in  other  folks'  money  matters)  I  am,  as  S.  T.  Paul 
advises,  "not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit."  What 
manifold  and  versatile  aptness  in  that  Book.  Take  this,  that  I 
fell  upon  the  other  day,  on  French  national  character  and  con- 
dition: "Their  drink  is  sour:  they  have  committed  whoredom 

'The  aforetime  habitat  of  the  Tammany  Society,  fronting  the  City  Hall  Park,  before  it 
provided  for  itself  a  home  on  Fourteenth  Street. 
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continually:  her  rules  with  shame  do  love "  Hosea  seems  to 

have  had  in  mind  the  Ancicn  Regime. 

The  Report  of  the  commission  of  the  Academy  en  mesmerism 
that  had  some  of  its  meetings  at  B.  F.'s  home  in  Passy,  I  have  two 
copies  of,  one  of  winch,  the  original  edition,  in  large  4to,  with 
Bibliothcquc  dc  Monsieur  Bourlet  de  Vaucelles  on  its  book  mark, 
hath  the  following  title:  Rapport  des  Commissaires  charges  par  le 
Roi,  de  VExamen  du  Magnctismc  animal.  Imprimc  par  ordre  du  Roi. 
A  Paris,  de  VImprimerie  royale.     MDCCLXXXIV. 

This  Report  has  66  pages  and  is  signed  by  nine  Commissioners, 
B.  Franklin  heading  and  Lavoisier  closing  the  list,  which  includes 
the  names  of  Bailly,1  Guillotine  &  B.  F.'s  friend,  Le  Roy.  Bound  in 
with  it  are  a  minority  report  by  A.  L.  de  Jussieu,  pp.  51,  and  the 
Expose  des  Experiences  qui  ont  cte  faites  pour  VExamen  du  Magne- 
tisme  animal.  Lu  a  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  par  M.  Bailly  en  son 
Nom  et  au  Nom  dc  Messrs.  Franklin,  Le  Roy,  De  Borg  et  Lavoisier, 
le  4  septembre  1784.  Imprimc'  par  Ordre  du  Roi.  A  Paris,  de 
VImprimerie  royale  1785.    Pp.  15. 

I  have  been  holding  this  volume  a  long  time  for  you,  having 
found  it  shortly  after  you  left  us.  There  has  since  been  quite  a 
flood  (from  some  other  source  than  Vaucelles'  library)  of  books 
about  magnetism  on  the  quais,  of  last  and  this  century  dates. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  recollect  among  them  the  title  of  the  one 
you  mention  by  Mesmer,  but  am  not  sure.  I  looked  in  some  of 
the  older  books,  among  the  rest  in  one  printed  uniformly  with  the 
reports  just  mentioned  and  itself  a  report  on  Magnetism  by,  I 
think,  one  Thouret:  —  but  not  finding  the  name  of  B.  F.  any- 
where in  its  pages,  declined  paying  the  stallman  his  price  for  it. 

I  have  a  few  other  Franklin  books  for  you,  among  them  several 
editions  of  The  Way  to  Wealth.  I  found  the  pretty  one  of  1795  by 
Renouard  two  Saturdays  ago,  and  was  vexed  to  think  that  you 
had  a  copy.  I  also  picked  up  that  day  a  Paris  bookseller's 
catalogue  printed  in  1786,  giving  a  list  of  174  works  on  animal 
magnetism  on  sale  at  his  shop.  I  have  obtained  another  bustette 
of  B.  F.,  but  under  such  circumstances  that  I  had  to  let  Lorry 
Graham  have  it  —  not  being  sure  for  the  rest  that  you  would  care 
for  it  at  the  price.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  indeed  the  same 
model  as  your  bronze  one,  of  which  I  once  wrote,  but  more  deli- 
cately moulded.     It  is  in  white  porcelain,  or  rather  in  glazed 

•J.  S.  Bailly,  scientist  and  publicist,  guillotined  in  1793. 
aJ.  I.  Guillotin,  physician,  inventor  of  the  guillotine. 
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faience,  the  bust  and  pedestal  being  of  one  piece.  In  that  de- 
partment of  the  marvellous  exhibition  on  the  Champs  de  Mars 
inscribed  to  the  "History  of  Industry,"  where  are  no  end  of 
beautiful  &  curious  objects  of  old  date,  you  should  see,  in  one 
the  French  V Urines,  a  bust  of  B.  F.  in  Sevres  biscuit.  The  head 
is  nearly  as  large  as  your  fist,  the  dress  very  plain,  coming  down 
to  the  third  coat  button:  the  cravat  not  knotted  or  only  half 
knotted,  and  the  ends  of  it,  folded  down  so  as  to  fill  the  space 
where  the  jacket  opens,  are  lost  under  the  vest  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  stomjack.  In  the  same  case  is  a  medallion  by 
Nini  —  not  the  one  with  which  you  are  familiar,  but  twice  as 
large  as  that,  in  high  relief,  without  cap  or  neckcloth  and  ended 
where  the  neck  begins  to  swell  toward  the  breast  and  shoulders. 
The  legend  is  Ccelo  fulmen  eripuit,  etc.;  the  date  is  1779.  The 
bust  is  in  the  same  style  nearly  of  work  as  a  neighboring  one  of 
Marat!  to  which  an  affixed  table  gives  the  date  1793:  no  date  nor 
name  of  owning  exhibitor  was  affixed  to  B.  F.  I  have  told 
Antoine1  to  stop  his  Debats  and  will  see  that  your  July  subscription 
is  recorded  at  the  Bureau  of  that  journal.     .     .     . 

I  am  really  indebted  to  you  for  your  familiar  essayings  on  pub- 
he  affairs  at  home.  You  take  the  Debats  and  have  lived  here,  so  I 
will  attempt  no  return  in  kind.  Am  half  tempted  to  send  you 
La  Liberie  —  i.e., the  numbers  issued  since  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference. [Clement]  Duvernois  is  brilliantly  saucy  and  Girardin 
alternates  with  him,  backing  up  his  bitterest  original  articles  with 
quotations  from  Le  Progres  du  Pas  Calais  signed  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  These  last  are  much  sharper  attacks  on  L.  N.  B.'s 
government  than  Emile  [Girardin]  &  Duvernois  would  often  dare 
venture  on,  and  quite  as  well  fitted  to  "excite  hatred  of  and 
contempt  for"  the  actual  as  they  were  of  the  July  government. 

With  the  mass  however,  the  Exhibition  is  a  powerful  derivative. 
It  truly  is  a  world's  wonder.  Of  all  the  evil  and  good  you  hear  of 
it,  be  sure  the  praise  is  best  deserved.  You  ask  after  Papa 
Beckwith.  I  can  give  you  little  news  of  that  high  commis- 
sioner. .  .  .  About  the  time  of  opening  Exhibition  (1st 
April)  I  heard  great  complaint  of  him  from  other  commissioners 
who  began  to  come  in  about  that  time,  bringing  perhaps  some- 
thing too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  day  with  them.  The  trouble 
grew,  I  take  it,  mainly  from  P.  B.'s  amiable  weakness  of  manner, 
which  towards  new  comers  is  as  conciliatory  as  a  bear's,  modest 

>An  old  messenger  of  the  Paris  legation. 
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as  a  pea  cock's  —  that  on  one  side;  and  from  the  amiable  weak- 
ness of  new  come  Americans  that  they  know  everything  and 
should  have  it  all  their  own  way  the  next  morning  after  landing 
in  Europe.  I  believe  P.  B.  has  grown  more  civil,  and  that  the 
others  have  grown  more  appreciative  of  the  hard  work  he  has 
done  —  how  well  on  the  whole  it  has  been  done  —  how  much  they 
have  to  do  and  how  hard  it  will  be  to  do  it  —  if  they  really  mean 
to  do  it.  Exhibitors,  who  were  much  discontented  at  first,  have 
also  learned  that  not  all  their  little  misfortunes  befallen  their 
goods  wrere  his  fault;  and  so  now,  I  believe,  matters  are  getting  on 
tolerably  smoothly.  But  O  there  wall  be  grumbling:  though  P. 
B.  wriggled  off  his  hinder  parts  to  the  bone,  he  can't  get  front 
seats  for  everybody.  He  will  get  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  all  his  crosses. 

Let  us  hope  that  toy  will  console  him.  I  don't  think  for  the 
moment  of  any  very  new  book  of  much  mark,  except  the  Guide- 
Paris,  the  first  volume  (iooo  pages)  of  which  was  published 
yesterday.  This  is  very  much  more  than  what  you  would  guess 
from  its  title.  Beside  the  kind  of  matter  that  you  look  for  in  an 
ordinary  good  guide  book,  this  first  volume  subtitled  Science  and 
Art,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  historical  and  critical  essays  on  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  the  art-galleries,  the  monu- 
ments, theatres,  etc.  of  Paris,  each  done  by  an  able  specialist,  not 
as  if  working  on  a  bookseller's  speculation,  but  with  love  and 
knowledge  of  his  theme  and  respect  for  his  literary  reputation. 
Both  the  Dumas,  Ed.  Quinet,  Ch.  &  Louis  Blanc,  Cocquerel  jils, 
Taine,  Gautier,  Laboulaye,  Renan,  Ste-Beuve,  Michelet,  are 
among  the  contributors.  It  is  out  of  measure  the  best  book  on 
Paris  that  I  know  of,  and  some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look  a 
little  after  what  were  the  best.  I  might  as  well  say  that  I  have 
not  yet  read  much  more  than  enough  to  comprehend  the  plan 
of  it. 

.  .  .  Poor  Curtis,  the  man  who  had  ten  wives  and  married 
his  daughter  to  a  Perigord  Pie  or  something  of  the  upper  crust 
sort,  has  gone  insane.  Thank  you  for  the  "  Walrussia"  —  Here 
are  two  last  mots  of  French  production:  bear  in  mind  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  fineness  of  the  point,  that  they  were  published  when  the 
Luxembourg  mull  was  at  its  worst. 

Un  depute  passait  en  revue  les  ministres  successifs  du  second  Empire. 
.  .  .  .  L'interrompant  avec  sa  vivacite  ordinaire,  M.  Thiers  lui  dit: 
"  Vous  oubliez  les  deux  plus  importants  qui  lui  devront  leur  renomm^e!  — 
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Lesquels?  —  Mais,  le  comte  de  Cavour  et  le  comte  de  Bismarck.     Sans 
l'empereur  Napoleon  III,  qu'eussent-ils  etc?" 

On  fait  circuler  la  plaisanterie  suivante,  attribuee  a.  M.  Thiers: 

On  lui  demandait  ce  qu'il  ferait  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles  s'il  etait 

ministre.     II  aurait  repondu:  "J'enverrais  le  prince  Napoleon  en  Angle- 

terre  chercher  les  cendres  de  Louis-Philippe." 

Why  aren't  you  at  work  on  the  new  edition  of  B.  F.'s  auto- 
biography mornings  instead  of  exposing  yourself  to  be  frumped 
by  pursuing  shadders  on  the  river  shore?  With  best  regards  to 
Mrs.  Bigelow  and  good  washes  for  all  in  the  Squirrels'  nest  I  rest, 

Yrs  truly 

[P.  S.]  You  should  in  your  morning  &  evening  orisons  return 
thanks  that  you  are  out  of  the  Legations. 


About  this  time,  when  dining  one  day  with  George  Bancroft, 
I  took  occasion  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  apply  to  President 
Johnson  for  an  appointment  as  minister  to  Germany,  that  the 
German  mission  was  going  to  be  the  most  desirable  one  in  the  gift 
of  our  government.  This  suggestion  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
letter. 


BANCROFT  TO   BIGELOW 


Most  private  and  personal 

17  May,  1867. 

We  missed  you  very  much,  my  dear  Mr.  Bigelow,  at  the  dinner 
at  which  you  were  to  have  made  one  of  six. 

On  the  matter  on  which  we  spoke,  there  is  no  need  of  words 
in  certain  quarters,  the  matter  having  been  and  being,  certainly 
within  my  own  choice.  But  if  I  choose,  of  course,  the  private 
approbation  of  friends  and  the  public  sanction  become  most 
desirable. 
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The  God  Terminus  says: 

It  is  time  to  be  old, 

To  take  in  sail; 

The  God  of  Bounds 

Came  to  me  in  his  rounds 

And  said:  "No  more! 

No  farther  spread 

Thy  branches  or  thy  roof." 

Ever  yours 


SUMNER  TO    BIGELOW 

Washington,  5th  May,  '67. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Lieber  has  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  his  possession, 
actual  or  constructive;  for  he  has  never  returned  them  to  me. 

Is  not  Mr.  Forster1  a  little  unreasonable?2  When  Mr.  Nye 
introduced  Fenian  resolutions  into  the  Senate,  I  objected  to  their 
consideration  &  stopped  speeches  which  some  were  panting  to 
make.  When  General  Banks's  resolutions,  after  passing  the 
House,  came  to  the  Senate  I  had  them  promptly  referred  to  my 
committee  without  discussion,  where  they  now  sleep  never  to 
know  waking.  You  know  very  well  that,  where  certain  belliger- 
ent persons  desire  to  talk  Fenianism,  silence  is  the  true  rule.  Of 
course  if  I  speak,  the  discussion  is  opened.  I  still  think  that  this 
was  a  case  where  silence  was  golden  —  although  I  confess  my 
desire  to  say  that  the  encouragers  of  this  imposture  are  responsible 
for  the  punishments,  executions  &  life-taking  that  may  ensure 
from  the  miserable  thing. 

Now  Forster  is  mistaken  as  to  meeting  me  2  or  3  &  20  years  ago. 
He  probably  refers  to  my  brother  George  who  was  in  England  at 
at  that  time.  I  saw  Mr.  Forster  once  29  years  ago  but  had  no 
conversation  with  him.  Of  course  nobody  ever  heard  from  me 
even  at  that  time  any  "very  temperate  apology  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  South."  Afterwards  I  used  to  hear  of  him  continually 
through  Dickens  &  my  late  friend  Felton,3  &  always  understood 
he  was  warm  against  slavery. 

■See  Bigelow  to  Sumner,  III,  187. 

•This  is  in  reply  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  John  Forster  I  had  sent  Sumner  complain- 
ing of  Congressional  sympathy  with  the  Fenians. 
'Professor  C.  C.  Felton  (1807-1862);  President  of  Harvard  University,  1860-1862. 
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How  do  you  understand  the  complaints  vs  Beckwith?    Does 
he  deserve  judgment? 
I  shall  be  here  till  the  end  of  this  month. 

Ever  Yours 

I  redeem  a  promise  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  —  herewith.  I  am  liv- 
ing with  seals,  &  walruses,  &  black  foxes  &  martins  in  Russian 
America. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

May  27,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  Bulletins1  came  duly  to  hand  with  the  Le  Gras  catalogue. 
Your  gerance  of  my  funds  was  most  entirely  approved.  The 
chief  value  of  the  catalogue  was  to  show  that  friend  Le  Gras  had 
not  quite  forgotten  me.  [To  show]  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
him,  tell  him  to  give  you  for  me,  the  4th  vol.  of  Colbert,2  and  the 
new  Memoires  de  ma  Vie  of  Guizot,  vol  8.3  I  will  be  happy  to 
have  all  your  portraits  of  B.  F.,  but  I  do  not  care  for  those  of 
Washg.,  Jeff.  &  La  Fayette,  unless  you  have  already  bought 
them.    Add  the  B.  F.  &  Mirabeau  in  the  Elysian  fields.4     .     .     . 

I  have  become  absorbed  with  rural  occupations;  have  just 
bought  a  farm  of  over  300  acres  and  upwards  &  am  buying  horses 
&  cows  to  stock  it.  The  novelty  of  these  cares  renders  them  so 
engrossing  that  I  care  no  more  for  public  affairs  than  the  cows 
who  spend  their  mornings  in  eating  up  my  standing  corn.  Will 
you  believe  me?  I  rarely  see  a  morning  paper.  I  take  none. 
I  pity  alike  the  makers  and  the  readers  of  newspapers.  I  think 
of  subscribing  for  the  Tribune,  however,  for  the  sake  of  reading 
your  letters  and  old  Horace  Greeley's.  His  letter  to  the  Union 
League  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote,  as  the  act  on  his  part 
which  provoked  the  correspondence  was  probably  the  silliest 

'Copies  of  the  Bulletin  historique  el  litter  aire,  Society  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme 
francais. 

*Letlres,  Instructions  et  Mtmoires  de  Colbert    *    *    *    par  Pierre  Clement. 
3Mctnoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  tnon  Temps. 
•Mentioned  p.  64  ante  presented  as  frontispiece. 
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thing  he  ever  did.1  I  think  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at 
present  would  delight  in  hanging  old  H.  G.  on  a  sour  apple  tree 
in  place  of  his  bailee. 

Dana  says  —  I  saw  him  [Dana]  two  weeks  ago  —  that  his 
paper  is  to  be  called  the  Evening  Telegraph,  and  will  appear  about 
the  ist  of  Sept.,  I  think  he  said.  The  company  has  bought 
Tammany  Hall  for  its  publication  office.  Though  I  do  not  share 
the  general  opinion  of  Dana's  talent  for  journalism,  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  succeed,  for  there  is  abundant  room  here  for 
another  daily. 

******* 

Bancroft's  appointment  to  Berlin  came  most  opportunely. 
All  the  "Grandsons"  are  after  him  with  sharp  sticks,2  and  as  he 

'The  letter  referred  to  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  23,  1867,  filling 
nearly  two  columns  of  the  editorial  page;  it  is  here  presented  in  the  form  of  extracts: 

BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  GREETING. 

To  Messrs  Geo.  W.  Blunt,  John  a.  Kennedy,  John  O.  Stone,  Stephen  Hyatt,  and 
thirty  others,  members  of  the  Union  League  Club, 

Gentlemen:  I  was  favored  on  the  16th  inst.,  by  an  official  note  from  our  ever-courteous 
President  John  Jay,  notifying  me  that  a  requisition  had  been  presented  to  him  for  "a 
special  meeting  of  the  Club  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
conduct  of  Horace  Greeley,  a  member  of  the  Club,  who  has  become  a  bondsman  for 
Jefferson  Davis,  late  chief  officer  of  the  Rebel  government."  Mr.  Jay  continues:  "As  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  signers,  or  some  of  them,  disapprove  of  the  conduct  which 
they  propose  that  the  Club  shall  consider,  it  is  clearly  due,  both  to  the  Club  and  to  your- 
self, that  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  subject;  I  beg,  therefore, 
to  ask  on  what  evening  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  that  I  call  the  meeting,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  my  prompt  reply,  I  requested  the  President  to  give  you  reasonable  time  for  reflection, 
but  assured  him  that  /  wanted  none;  since  I  should  not  attend  the  meeting  nor  ask  any 
friend  to  do  so,  and  should  make  no  defense,  nor  offer  aught  in  the  way  of  self- vindication. 
I  am  sure  my  friends  in  the  Club  will  not  construe  this  as  implying  disrespect;  but  it  is 
not  my  habit  to  take  part  in  any  discussions  which  may  arise  among  other  gentlemen  as  to 
my  fitness  to  enjoy  their  society.  That  is  their  affair  altogether,  and  to  them  I  leave  it. 
******* 

You  evidently  regard  me  as  a  weak  sentimentalist,  misled  by  a  maudlin  philosophy. 
I  arraign  you  as  narrow-minded  blockheads,  who  would  like  to  be  useful  to  a  great  and 
good  cause,  but  don't  know  how.  Your  attempt  to  base  a  great,  enduring  party  on  the 
hate  and  wrath  necessarily  engendered  by  a  bloody  civil  war  is  as  though  you  should 
plant  a  colony  on  an  iceberg  which  had  somehow  drifted  into  a  tropical  ocean.  I  tell  you 
here,  that  out  of  a  life  earnestly  devoted  to  the  good  of  human  kind,  your  children  will 
select  my  going  to  Richmond  and  signing  that  bail-bond  as  the  wisest  act,  and  will  feel 
that  it  did  more  for  freedom  and  humanity  than  all  of  you  were  competent  to  do,  though 
you  had  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah.  ...  I  give  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  urge 
the  reenfranchisement  of  those  now  proscribed  for  rebellion  so  soon  as  I  shall  feel  confident 
that  this  course  is  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  unity  of  the  Republic 
and  that  I  shall  demand  a  recall  of  all  now  in  exile  only  for  participating  in  the  Rebellion 
whenever  the  country  shall  have  been  so  thoroughly  pacified  that  its  safety  will  not  there- 
by be  endangered.  And  so,  gentlemen,  hoping  that  you  will  henceforth  comprehend  me 
somewhat  better  than  you  have  done, 

I  remain  yours 
New  York,  May  23,  1867.  Horace  Greeley. 

aAs  an  instance  see  Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Northern 
Campaign  of  1777  and  the  Character  of  Major-gen.  Philip  Schuyler  by  George  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,  1867. 
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had  no  personal  popularity  to  fall  back  upon,  their  ghostly  com- 
plaints fall  upon  willing  ears.  He  will  probably  crush  them  all  at 
his  leisure.  .  .  .  However,  just  now  public  sympathy  is 
rather  with  the  grandsons,  who  belong  to  what  is  called  "the 
best  society."  To  take  from  them  their  grandfathers  would  be 
like  taking  their  titles  from  the  English  nobility  or  their  slaves 
from  the  slaveholders.     It  would  leave  them  poor  indeed. 


BIGELOW  TO   BECKWITH 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

May  27,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  was  quite  indignant  with  you,  for  several  weeks  before  your 
letter  reached  me,  at  your  long  silence;  but  like  Cassius  I  bear 
anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire,  and  before  I  had  done  reading  your 
account  of  your  tribulations  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  greater  offender, 
&  began  to  feel  grateful  that  you  let  me  off  so  easily.  I  hope  you 
give  yourself  no  sort  of  concern  about  what  those  commissioners 
and  speculators  do  or  say.  Nobody  here  is  going  to  give  himself 
any  trouble  about  them.  Sumner,  at  the  foot  of  a  note  which  he 
had  occasion  to  write  me  the  other  day,  asked  what  I  thought  of 
your  management.  I  said  I  would  answer  for  you  with  my  head ; 
that  no  one  but  a  rogue  could  fill  your  place  without  being 
censured  by  the  herd  of  disappointed  people  around  you  who  are 
paying  the  just  penalties  of  their  ignorance  or  their  vanity  or 
both;  that  I  did  not  think  any  person  in  or  out  of  the  country 
could  be  found  to  fill  your  position  more  efficiently.  In  a  note 
received  a  few  days  since  from  Sumner,  he  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation at  receiving  my  assurances  about  you  and  said  your 
"Correspondence  was  excellent."  In  resigning  my  commission 
at  Paris,  I  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  perform  one  duty  which  I 
think  no  one  else  is  likely  to  perform  as  heartily  as  I  should  have 
performed  it,  for  I  should  have  found  or  made  an  occasion  for 
giving  an  official  recognition  of  the  country's  obligations  to  you 
for  your  services.  I  wish  I  could  hear  your  experiences.  I 
know  they  must  have  been  rare  and  instructive.  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any  thing  that  you  think  worth  the 
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trouble  of  communicating  to  me.  I  saw  your  boys  at  Washing- 
ton, but  only  the  day  I  was  leaving  and  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
They  were  then  on  their  way  South.  I  was  in  Richmond  about  a 
fortnight  later,  but  they  had  gone  farther  south.  Green,  Superin- 
tendent of  Central  Park,  was  asking  me  the  other  day  to  refer  him 
to  some  one  who  could  give  him  a  variety  of  information  in  regard 
to  structural  engineering,  &c,  and  I  named  your  sons.  I  could 
not  tell  him  where  to  find  them,  but  if  you  will  tell  them  to  let  me 
know  when  they  or  either  of  them  expects  to  be  in  New  York,  I 
will  go  down  and  introduce  them  to  Green,  who  will  probably 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they  can  do  upon  an 
advantageous  theatre. 

I  am  living  in  the  country  and  going  to  town  just  as  little  as 
possible.  I  bought  two  houses  and  about  three  acres  of  ground 
here  in  our  village  last  week,  and  to-day  bought  a  farm  of  some 
315  acres  at  about  half  an  hour's  drive  from  my  house.  My 
thoughts  are  entirely  upon  stock  and  farming.  I  see  little  of 
newspapers  or  of  politicians,  and  never  supposed  that  I  should 
become  so  entirely  indifferent  to  both. 

Farragut  is  talked  of  in  some  quarters  for  Johnson's  successor, 
by  Weed  among  others.  Augustus  Schell  gives  him  a  dinner  at 
the  Manhattan  Club  on  Thursday  evening  to  which  I  am  invited. 
It  is  suspected  from  this  that  the  Democrats  are  thinking  of 
appropriating  him  to  themselves  if  possible.  Farragut  sails  in  a 
week  or  two  for  Europe,  to  replace  Goldsborough  who  is  rather 
out  of  favor  at  Washington.  I  shall  probably  hand  Far- 
ragut &  wife  a  letter  to  you  and  also  to  de  Lagraviere.1  He 
is  a  good  fellow.  She  will  probably  tarry  in  Paris  for  some 
months. 

My  wife  joins  in  kind  remembrances  to  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

[P.  S.]  As  last  a  man  has  turned  up  who  is  more  unpopular 
than  Jeff  Davis,  &  that  is  Horace  Greeley.  I  think  if  Greeley 
could  be  hung  now  they  would  be  content  to  let  Jeff  run. 

•Admiral  Jurien  de  Lagraviere,  late  commissioner  plenipotentiary  accompanying  the 
French  expedition  to  Mexico. 
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John  Hay 
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john  hay  to  bigelow 

Warsaw,  Illinois, 
June  ii,  1867. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

If  nothing  more  comes  of  it,  I  am  grateful  to  the  quidnunc  who 
first  sent  the  news  of  my  appointment1  on  its  travels  some  weeks 
ago,  since  it  has  procured  me  so  kind  and  cordial  a  letter  from  you, 
and  another  from  Pomeroy2  to  the  same  tenor.  I  am  without 
any  further  intimation  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report  — 
and  indeed  do  vehemently  doubt  it. 

If  it  comes,  I  may  not  go  to  Austria,  but  I  will  try  to  borrow 
money  enough  on  my  crap  to  go  to  Washington  &  see  what  it 
means.  If  it  means  a  scandal  and  row  about  the  place,  i.  e.,  if 
Motley  insists  on  being  kicked  out,  another  boot  than  mine 
must  do  it.  Not  that  I  object  to  the  kicking  out  per  se,  but 
I  don't  think  the  fun  of  doing  it  and  then  parting  my  own  coat 
tails  for  the  heavy-shod  Senate  will  pay  for  a  month  of  sea 
sickness. 

The  Senate  is  of  late  gone  clean  daft  in  its  Presidentophobia.  It 
slaughtered  a  dozen  brave  fellows  because  they  were  nominated, 
&  then  confirmed  another  dozen  vile  copperheads  for  no  better 
reason.    They  threw  over  McGinnis  because  they  thought  he 

might  be  a  copperhead  &  confirmed  who  was  a  blatant 

one  of  the  Five  Points  race  —  a  gambler  of  highly  ungrammatical 
habits.  They  confirmed  Dix,  who  was  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion3 incarnate,  obstinate  &  unrepentant,  and  smothered  Ray- 
mond,4 who  did  more  than  any  mother's  son  of  them  to  defeat  the 
nominee  of  that  movement  and  elect  Fenton.5  They  refuse  to  be 
comforted  because  of  Motley,  and  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 

'To  Vienna  as  charge  d'affaires. 

*G.  P.  Pomeroy,  assistant  secretary  of  U.  S.  legation  in  Paris  (1865-1866). 

'"National  Union  Convention,"  which  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  August 
1866,  and  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  President  Johnson's  policy  toward  the  South.  Its 
Address  and  Declaration  of  Principles  were  written  by  H.  J.  Raymond. 

«H.  J.  Raymond,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  At  the  time  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  New  York,  and  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Convention.     By  the  end  of  1867  he  was  neither. 

•R.  E.  Fenton,  elected  governor  of  New  York. 
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senators  who  would  not  have  said  of  him  just  what  that  Mc- 
Crackin  said,  after  a  week  in  Vienna.1 

So,  though  my  record  is  of  the  straightest  radicalism  —  abo- 
litionist when  many  of  them  were  doughy  of  face,  and  ever  since  — 
they  would  fling  mud  upon  me,  if  my  appiontment  were  attended 
by  any  squeak  of  martyrdom.  As  to  all  that,  I  am  ignorant.  I 
do  not  know  where  Mr.  Motley  is  —  where  the  legation  is  —  who 
is  running  it  —  what  has  become  of  Lippitt.  All  this,  if  I  should 
be  appointed,  I  would  go  to  Washington  to  inquire,  &  decide 
according  to  my  best  lights  &  the  state  of  my  liver. 

I  make  you  a  thousand  impressive  compliments  in  recognition 
of  your  kindness  in  asking  me  to  your  estates.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  pleasure  incident  to  this  probationary  state  of  existence, 
but  it  does  not  look  probable.  If  I  can,  I  will  gladly  and  grate- 
fully. Make  Miladi  remember  me,  and  recall  me  to  the  young 
people,  whose  memories  have  doubtless  cicatrized  the  impression 
I  made  in  past  pleasant  days. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

John  Hay. 

[P.  S.]  Until  this  thing  is  developed  my  best  address  will  be 
Dept.  of  State.  Mr.  Chew2  always  knows  where  I  am  and  is  good 
enough  to  send  me  my  letters. 


senator  morgan  to  bigelow 

54  &  56  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  July  22,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

After  diligent  service  for  something  more  than  two  weeks  at 
Washington,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  our  emancipation  papers 
at  4!  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  We  were  not  willing  to  remain  one 
more  day  even  for  so  glorious  a  purpose  as  the  confirmation  of 
Horace  Greeley  as  Minister  to  Austria.  Nebraska,  for  which  Mr. 
Greeley  labored  faithfully  and  succeeded  in  making  her,  with  her 
30,000  people,  an  equal  with  our  own  great  state,  did  the  work  of 

See  III,  637  n.  ante,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.ig,  39/A  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
'Chief  clerk. 
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rejection.  Senator  Tipton1  had  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  con- 
firmation, one  objection  by  our  rules  being  sufficient  to  defeat 
action  on  any  nomination  the  day  it  is  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  say 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  defeat  Mr.  G.,  and  he  exercised  the  power. 
I  thank  you  for  your  timely  suggestions  as  to  "the  inevitable"  in 
relation  to  Mexico.  Hay's  confirmation  went  smoothly.  I 
arrived  in  New  York  yesterday  morning,  having  all  the  experience 
of  sleeping  cars,  or  lying  awake  cars,  that  I  require  during  this 
summer.     I  propose  visiting  Newport  to-morrow.     .     .     . 

I  shall  be  here  again  on  the  ist  of  August,  unless  General  and 
Mrs.  Grant  are  at  Newport  at  that  time,  which  if  so,  may  prevent. 

With  great  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  D.  Morgan. 


HUNTINGTON   TO   BIGELOW 

8  Rue  de  B..  Paris,  ii  June,  '67. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yesterday  Legras'  man  brought  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Colbert  and 
the  8th  of  Guizot.2  As  I  just  come  in  from  breakfast  the  con- 
cierge hands  me  yours  of  the  29th  May  asking  for  those  books. 
There's  quinceidents  for  you!  And  so  you  have  gone  into 
bucolics,  not  in  the  windy  dilletante  way,  but  in  to  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  three  hundred  ackers  strong,  with  all  the 
bovine,  ovine,  porcine,  equine  symptoms,  in  a  perfect  looseness. 
I  wish  you  all  luck  in  "basket  and  store,  kail  and  potatoes." 
Your  farm  will  be  apt  to  grow  healthier  boys  than  the  city  would, 
and  that  is  great  gain.  I  hope  you  know  Mr.  Osborn  (sometime 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Pres.),  who  is  a  riverain  neighbor  of  yours 
and  farmer.  I  met  with  and  was  much  profited  by  him  on 
shipboard,  my  last  voyage  home. 

I  note  what  you  say  of  your  lifeless  trunk  left  at  the  Consulate. 
David  says  that  a  binder  of  yours  lately  came  to  say  that  he  had  a 
lot  of  Timeses  bound  for  you  and  that  they  will  alone  more  than 
fill  the  chist.     What  I  have  for  you  would  perhaps  one  third  fill 

'Of  Nebraska. 
*P.  77  ante. 
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it.  Last  Saturday  I  fell  upon  "  Les  Affaires  de  VAngleterre  et  de 
V  Amcrique.  Anvers."  13  vols.  8vo.  —  1776-1779.  You  know 
B.  F.  collaborated  in  this  work.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  complete 
as  I  have  it,  each  vol.  is  in  a  sort  complete  in  itself.  Volume  13 
is  in  a  woeful  bad  condition,  and  one  of  the  others  in  not  a  good 
one :  all  are  only  in  brochure.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
of  packing  &  forwarding  between  now  and  September.  I  am 
pleased  to  read  that  you  are  arrived  at  last  to  my  estimate  of  the 
valuelessness  of  newspapers.  When  you  say  that  H.  G.'s  letter 
to  the  Union  Club  is  the  best  he  ever  wrote,  I  am  still  inclined  to 
agree :  but  that  the  act  of  his  which  provoked  it  was  the  silliest  he 
ever  did?  Are  you  not,  in  your  admiration  of  this,  overlooking 
the  many  acts  of  that  Apostle  ?  If  you  see  the  Revue  dcs  Deux 
Mondes  of  June  1st,1  or  your  servant's  letter  to  the  Tribune  of  7th 
June,  you  wall  observe  that  Forcade2  puts  a  very  different  and 
high  estimation  of  Greeley  &  his  act  of  bailing  out  that  broken 
cistern,  J.  Davis,  from  what  the  weaker  vessels  at  home  do. 
Without  much  thinking  of  it  at  first  one  way  or  the  other,  I  was 
rather  disposed  to  find  G.  rather  right  than  wrong  in  the  business; 
but  on  learning  of  the  generality  and  warmth  of  the  popular  out- 
burst against  him  for  his  share  in  it,  I  more  firmly  concluded  that  he 
was  right.  The  very  violence  of  this  attack  of  indignation  shows 
that  it  is  not  like  to  last  or  to  be  based  in  the  operations  of  reason. 

Randolph  told  me  this  morning  that  Colonel  Hay,  under  the 
sunshine  of  our  Washington  court,  has  been  made  charge  of 
Austrian  affairs.  You  will  be  much  obliged  to  me  for  saying 
nothing  about  the  good  sendee  that  mad  Pole3  did  for  the  retro- 
grade party  here  the  other  day,  nor  —  there  is  a  ring  at  the  door. 

July  1  j 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  the  victim  of  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  interruptions,  the  last  of  which  was  a  voyage 

'Vol.  69,  p.  754. 

:Eug£ne  Forcade,  political  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

'A.  F.  J.  Colonna,  Count  Walewski,  natural  son  of  Napoleon  I  and  Marie,  Countess 
Walewski,  a  Pole;  born  in  Poland  in  1810;  was  French  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  from 
1855  to  i860,  minister  of  state  from  i860  to  1865,  and  senator  from  1855  to  1865.  In  the 
latter  year  he  resigned  from  the  senate  to  succeed  De  Morny  as  president  of  the  corps 
Ugislatif.  His  toleration,  in  that  capacity,  of  the  anti-imperialism  manifested  in  the  cham- 
ber occasioned  a  revolt  of  the  imperialistic  majority  which  caused  his  downfall  in  1867. 
He  died  in  1868. 
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to  Switzerland,  whither  I  went  as  convoy  plenipotentiary  of  an 
invalid  cousin  of  mine  and  her  two  boys  and  much  baggage.  On 
returning  last  Monday,  I  found  on  the  table  your  letter  introduc- 
ing E.  D.  Morgan,  and  one  from  him  inviting  me  to  dinner  the 
fourth  of  July.  Met  him  in  the  street  the  same  day  and  was 
reinvited  for  last  Wednesday:  —  good  victuals,  good  talk,  ditto 
cigars,  and  a  good  time  generally,  with  orders  to  come  again.  I 
am  very  glad  that  he  is  to  stay  here  a  little  while;  I  was  wanting  a 
a  pleasant  house  to  be  let  go  to. 

Yours  of  2 1  st  June  is  at  hand  and  specially  satisfactory  in  that 
it  assures  me  of  your  not  neglecting  B.  F.  his  MS.  The  variantes 
you  give  between  it  and  the  W.  Temple  edition  are  curiously 
interesting;  your  opinion  of  that  degenerate's  editorial  quality 
and  of  B.  F.'s  probable  opinion  of  it,  could  he  have  foreknown 
how  it  was  to  be  exercised,  is  sound  past  reasonable  question. 
My  friend  Dr.  Green,1  who  is  as  warm  an  admirer  of  the  old 
Philosopher  as  yourself,  holds  sound  doctrine  when  he  urges 
that  the  whole  truth  be  told  about  F.,  though  it  should  not  be 
exactly  nattering.  When  the  worst  is  told,  there  is  always  a 
great  balance  of  good :  the  old  fellow  was  rich  enough  in  virtue  to 
bear  his  faults,  and  surely  those  he  recorded  himself  others  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  conceal.  And  now  I  must  make  a 
confession.  This  Dr.  Green,  for  whom  I  began  to  collect  Ameri- 
canisms, came  in  the  other  day,  to  my  delighted  surprise,  but 
before  leaving  Paris  he  took  all  my  American  books,  except 
duplicates,  and  a  few  Franklinesques  that  I  told  him  belonged  to 
you.  Among  his  takings  was  Les  Affaires  etc.  in  13  vols,  of  which 
mention  is  made  on  the  first  page.  The  report  on  Magnetism, 
the  funeral  Eloge,  and  a  few  others,  I  reserved.  I  also  have  for 
you  the  Colbert,  4th  vol.,  the  last  Guizot,  and  shall  have  the 
Napoleon  correspondence  so  far  as  it  has  gone.     .     .     . 

By  the  way,  do  you  really  own  a  farm?  Mr.  Morgan  declines 
recognizing  any  such  fact,  and  Parke  Godwin  almost  laughs  at  the 
idea.  I  met  P.  G.  at  Luzern.  He  was  well  and  jolly,  and  we  had 
some  fun  over  his  creation  as  knight  in  the  Leg  of  Honour:  but 
the  Godwin  chevalier  of  the  Times  report,  turned  to  Goodwin  in 
the  more  detailed  report  of  Galignani,  who  won  his  spurs  by 
prowess  in  sewing  machines.  Papa  Beckwith  you  see  is  officer. 
The  rosette  will  be  a  pretty  addition  to  the  gay  colors  of  his 

'Samuel  A.  Green,  author  of  many  historical  monographs,  now  librarian  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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toilette.  Let  us  hope  he  will  find  this  high  knightly  honour  a 
sufficient  offset  for  the  daily  offenses  and  low  cussins  which  his 
Commissionership  exposes  him  to,  so  that  he  shall  not  lay  up 
agin  you  his  appointment  to  that  office. 

You  may  recollect  a  German  book  in  2  vols.,  Life  and  Writings 
of  Franklin,  which  you  declined  to  take  from  my  room  by  reason 
of  the  unknown  tongue  of  it.  There  is  a  note  in  the  preface  to  it 
winch  I  copied  before  Dr.  Green  gobbled  it,  which  I  herewith 
append:  together  with  translation  of  a  few  words  of  the  German 
prefacer.  He  is  speaking  of  different  editions  of  B.  F.'s  Life  and 
Writings  that  appeared  up  to  that  date,  1794:  —  "On  the  other 
hand  there  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  year  1791  a  French  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  that  Life,  which  goes  to  the  year  1731,  under  the 
title:  Memoir es  de  la  Vie  privee  de  B.  Franklin,  ecrits  par  Ini-meme 
etc.  Mr.  Le  Veillard  declared  in  a  Paris  paper  that  he  had  no 
part  in  this  undertaking,  but  admitted  however  the  genuineness 
of  the  work. m  You  have  a  copy  of  this  first  French  Memoir  es  of 
1 791,  and  will  see  on  page  second  of  the  publisher's  preface  that 
he  had  the  Memoir  es  "dans  leur  langue  originate.''''  Now  how 
came  he  by  the  copy?  Was  it  W.  Temple's  or  one  that  W.  T. 
let  be  made  from  it?  You  will  note  too  that  this  preface  writer 
doubts  whether  the  original  will  be  thought  fit  by  B.  F.'s  heirs 
to  see  the  light  just  as  he  wrote  it. 

On  the  other  side  is  all  of  Grauser's  letter  except  his  distin- 
guished sentiments  and  your  ancient  plenipo.  titles.  I  have  cut 
off  these  ornaments  in  a  sperrit  of  postal  economy.  I  keep  the 
bill  by  reason  of  his  receipt  done  upon  it  for  100  francs.  The  sum 
of  it  is  233  frcs.  65  cts.  The  items  are  for  binding  La  France, 
Constitution^  &  Debats,  one  half  year  1866  of  each,  7  frs.  apiece: 
furnishing  odd  numbers  of  same  4.65;  binding  of  the  Times,  12 
francs  a  vol.,  four  vols,  a  year,  four  years;  furnishing  old  journals 
to  fill  in,  16  francs.  And  with  these,  and  best  regards  to  your 
folks  and  wishes  for  your  farm  (ef  you  really  have  a  farm) 

I  rest 

Yours  throughoutly 


Several  months  elapsed  after  my  return  to  the  United  States 
before  a  propitious  occasion  presented  itself  for  me  to  verify  the 

■Page  32  ante. 
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importance  of  the  statement  in  Mr.  de  Senarmont's  note,  that  my 
manuscript  of  Franklin's  Memoir  was  more  complete  than  the 
copy  which  had  been  used  in  preparing  the  edition  published  by 
William  Temple  Franklin  and  copied  by  Dr.  Sparks.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  text  had  been  tampered  with  in  English 
after  it  had  left  the  writer's  hand.  A  very  cursory  examination 
of  it,  however,  awakened  my  suspicions  that  it  had  been,  and  I 
availed  myself  of  my  earliest  leisure  to  subject  the  Memoirs  to  a 
careful  collation  with  the  edition  which  appeared  in  London  in 
1 817,  and  which  was  the  first  and  only  edition  that  ever  pur- 
ported to  have  been  printed  from  the  manuscript. 

I  commenced  this  work  on  the  13th  of  June,  my  daughter  Grace 
reading  the  Sparks  version.  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise  and,  I 
may  add,  to  my  greater  delight,  that  the  original  Franklin  manu- 
script had  undergone  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  alterations 
under  the  hands  of  the  London  publisher,  which  it  would  become 
my  privilege  to  eliminate.  I  found  also  at  the  end  of  my  manu- 
script some  eight  pages  that  had  not  been  printed  in  any  English 
version  of  the  autobiography. 

Many  of  these  changes  are  mere  modernizations  of  style  such 
as  would  measure  some  of  the  modifications  which  English  prose 
had  undergone  between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Southey. 
Some,  Franklin  might  have  approved  of;  others  he  might  have 
tolerated ;  but  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  very  many  he  would  have 
rejected  without  ceremony. 

These  discoveries  gave  me  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  the 
propriety  of  publishing  incontinently  the  original  and  uncontami- 
nated  version  of  the  memoirs  left  us  by  the  first  envoy  extra- 
ordinary ever  sent  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  France. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

June  21,  1867. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Your  favor  from  "The  Cell"  was  most  welcome  to  me.  I  was 
most  happy  to  hear  that  you  had  Franklin's  report  about  mes- 
merism, which  has  a  new  value  now  that  I  have  evidence  that  the 
commission  sat  chez  lui.     I  have  collated  my  MS.  autobiog.  with 
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Temple  F's  edition,  and  find  that  it  was  doctored  by  the  grandson, 
or  by  some  Bohemian  who  thought  he  could  improve  the  style  of 
the  old  printer,  to  an  extent  which  astonishes  me  even  yet.  In  the 
first  chapter  alone  I  found  575  distinct  changes,  in  the  second  281. 
In  the  whole  1229;  but  "phansy  me  pheelinks"  when  after  col- 
lating all  of  W.  T.  F's  text  I  found  eight  more  pages  of  Benjamin 
which  had  never  been  vulgarised  by  [American]  printer's  ink. 
And  such  8  pages!  They  give  an  account  of  his  first  interview 
with  Lord  Grenville  on  his  first  visit  to  London  as  agent  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  no  more  important  eight  pages 
in  the  volume.  I  am  now  disposed  to  publish  an  edition  from  this 
MS.  treating  all  others  as  spurious.  This  additional  matter  settles 
the  question  about  which  at  first  I  had  some  doubt,  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  emendations.  Wm.  T.  F.  probably  never  saw 
these  last  pages,  and  supposing  the  original  to  be  the  same  as  that 
given  to  Mr.  Le  Veillard,  he  exchanged  them  without  inspection. 
But  if  Franklin  had  made  the  changes,  he  would  doubtless  have 
made  them  on  his  own  MS.,  which  was  amply  provided  with 
margins  for  that  purpose;  but  if  he  made  them  on  the  copy,  he 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  have  continued  his  story  on  the 
defective  MS.  My  theory  is  that  when  Wm.  T.  F.  sat  down  in 
18 1 7  to  edit  this,  he  or  his  publisher  thought  they  could  improve 
the  original  by  giving  it  the  benefit  of  such  changes  in  style  & 
manner  as  our  literature  had  undergone  in  the  preceding  thirty 
or  forty  years.  Some  of  the  changes,  no  doubt,  Franklin  would 
have  accepted,  if  recommended  to  him,  though  as  a  general  thing 
they  are  not  such  as  would  have  seemed  to  him  important,  while 
in  very  many  cases,  I  think,  he  would  have  rejected  them  with 
wrath.  I  will  give  you  a  few  specimens  of  changes  that  old  B.  F. 
I  think,  would  hardly  have  made  sponte  sua. 

W.  T.  F.  says  "he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  drinking  brandy." 
B.  F.  "     "he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  sotting  with  brandy. " 

W.  T.  F.     "     "The  violation  of  my  trust  respecting  Vernon's 
money  was,"  &c.  (money  he  had  collected  for 

V.) 
B.  F.  "     "The    breaking    into    this  money  of  Vernon's 

was,"  &c. 

The  following  in  the  MS.  is  omitted  entirely  by  W.  T.  F.,  an 
omission  for  which  he  at  least  was  excusable. 
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"In  the  meantime  that  hard  to  be  governed  passion  of  youth 
hurried  me  frequently  into  intrigues  with  low  women  that  fell 
into  my  way,  which  were  attended  with  some  expense  and  great 
inconvenience,  besides  a  continual  risque  to  my  health  by  a 
distemper  which  of  all  things  I  dreaded,  though  by  great  good  luck 
I  escaped  it. " 

Again,  in  classifying  the  virtues  which  he  proposed  specially  to 
cultivate,  he  enumerated 

"  Chastity:  Rarely  use  venery  but  for  health  or  offspring,  never 
to  dullness,  weakness  or  the  injury  of  your  own  or 
another's  peace  or  reputation. " 

I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  man  who  would  write  the 
foregoing  passages  would  ever  have  stricken  them  out. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  report  of  Hay's  appointment  to  suc- 
ceed Motley.  A  note  from  him  only  two  days  old  informs  me 
that  he  has  no  information  upon  the  subject  except  what  he  has 
derived  from  the  newspapers.  The  bruit  was  probably  lance  as  a 
feeler  of  public  opinion.  As  the  appointment  has  not  been 
assailed,  I  suppose  the  Administration  will  send  Hay  his  commis- 
sion in  due  time,  if  my  theory  about  the  origin  of  the  report  is 
correct. 

I  have  no  news  for  you.  I  rarely  go  to  town.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  I  enjoy  the  tranquil  beauty  of  my  country  home.  Farragut 
invited  us  to  come  to  his  reception  on  Friday  on  board  his  flag- 
ship. I  like  him  &  would  have  had  pleasure  in  doing  him  honor, 
but  the  folly  of  exchanging  my  peace  of  body  and  mind  for  the 
bustle  of  a  crowd  of  politicians  and  politicianesses  in  New  York 
took  such  proportions  in  my  mind's  eye,  that  I  concluded  not  to 
raise  my  anchor.  Cicero  somewhere  says,  agricultura  proxima 
sapientiae.  Don't  you  think  with  my  recent  gettings  I  have 
been  getting  understanding? 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  hau  bought  a  farm  —  not  one  that  is 
going  to  absorb  and  worry  me  much,  but  which  promises  to  give 
me  much  satisfaction.  Its  management  presents  questions  which 
seem  to  me  a  thousand  times  more  important  than  that  of  Recon- 
struction, Impeachment,  or  the  guilt  of  Mrs.  Suratt.  But  I  was 
sadly  reminded  last  week  of  the  insecurity  of  all  human  arrange- 
ments for  happiness  by  the  death  of  my  farmer  under  most  pain- 
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ful  circumstances.  He  went,  according  to  his  custom,  to  take  a 
bath  early  in  the  morning  and  appears  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in  the  bath  and  to  have  tried  to  reach  the 
house,  about  5  rods  distant,  for  help,  but  to  have  fallen  dead 
when  within  10  ft.  of  the  door.  He  has  lived  with  me  since  he 
first  came  to  this  country  in  1857  from  Germany;  he  was  a  master 
of  his  business,  very  honest,  and  had  the  entire  direction  of  my 
place.  To  replace  him  will  be  difficult  —  I  suppose  impossible  — 
and  I  fmd  myself  suddenly  called  upon  to  hire  and  pay  men  and  give 
orders,  of  which  he  formerly  relieved  me.  So  that  now  I  am  about 
as  full  of  business  as  ever,  but  with  less  care,  and  get  my  sleep. 
Bancroft  did  me  a  kind  turn  before  he  left.  He  placed  all  the 
Lord  Stormont  (British  Ambassador  at  Paris  during  first  part  of 
Franklin's  residence  there)  correspondence  at  my  disposal,  during 
his  absence.  From  a  glance  I  have  had  of  it  I  judge  that  it  is 
most  useful  for  me.  General  Grant  spent  an  eveng.  with  me  a 
week  ago.  He  talks  very  well;  as  long  as  the  cigars  hold  out,  & 
he  never  says  a  foolish  thing. 

Good  bye,  my  friend.     I'll  not  load  this  letter  with  another 
sheet,  though  I  am  tempted. 


bigelow  to  hargreaves 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co., 
New  York,  July  12,  1867. 
My  dear  friend: 

I  reproach  myself  very  much  for  the  long  interval  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  last  wrote  you  —  and  you  so  delicate  all  the  time 
that  you  could  not  reproach  me  yourself.  You  would  not  remem- 
ber it  against  us,  however,  if  you  knew  how  often  we  think  and 
talk  of  you  all,  in  our  domestic  circle ;  how  often  we  wish  there  was 
nothing  more  formidable  than  the  British  Chamiel  in  the  way  of 
our  dropping  in  for  a  day  or  two  upon  you  in  your  country  home. 
I  did  not  till  recently  realize  how  much  I  was  to  miss  here  the 
society  of  my  European  friends,  even  of  those  whom  I  saw  so 
rarely  as  you.  The  fact  that  I  could  always  see  you  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  was  a  comfort  which  I  find  I  parted  with  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     .     .     . 
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The  Mexicans  have  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  all  civilized  states,  but  in  losing  it  they 
have  done  precisely  as  the  Latin  race  has  always  done  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Old  Rome  pretended  parcere  subjectos 
debellare  superbos  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  issue  of  her  loins 
have  practiced  forbearance  to  the  prostrate.  Whatever  hopes 
were  entertained  in  any  quarter  outside  of  Mexico  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Juarez  restoration  I  think  must  now  be  abandoned. 
Like  all  his  predecessors,  the  last  resource  of  his  statesmanship  is 
terrorism  and  vengeance;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all 
attempts  to  live  by  the  sword  is  death  by  the  sword.  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  Juarez  keeps  his  head  on  his  shoulders  six  months  longer.1 
But  that  is  the  least  of  my  apprehensions.  We  have  or  our  present 
government  has  undertaken  to  say  what  sort  of  political  insti- 
tutions and  rulers  Mexico  shall  not  have,  which  leads  logically  to 
the  necessity  of  saying  what  she  shall  have.  I  see  this  more  dis- 
tinctly perhaps  than  the  mass  of  our  people,  or  I  think  they  would 
recoil  from  the  folly  of  shifting  the  burden  which  was  so  near 
crushing  your  imperial  neighbor  on  to  our  shoulders. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Cave  M.  P.  here  travelling  with  James  Mc- 
Henry.2  They  are  going  over  the  Pacific  railroad  as  far  as  com- 
pleted. They  dined  with  me  yesterday.  What  is  his  history,  if 
you  happen  to  know  anything  of  him?  Is  he  a  financier  or  states- 
man or  both?  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  he  was  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  Mr.  Bright,  which  of  course  was  sufficient  to 
secure  my  respect  for  him.     .     .     . 

Always    sincerely   your 

friend  and  servant 


bigelow  to  beckwith 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co. 

July  19,  1867. 
My  dear  Beckuith: 

I  have  just  read  your  correspondence  with  Ruggles.      Derby, 
who  had  a  copy,  lent  it  to  me.     It  was  not  so  acharnee  as  I  ex- 

1  Juarez  died  in  July  1872. 

SA  prosperous  American  merchant  established  in  London. 
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pected  from  what  a  friend  of  Ruggles,  a  Mr.  James  who  recently 
returned  from  Paris,  has  told  me.  He  had  got  his  impressions 
from  Ruggles,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  been  most 
grossly  insulted  by  you  &  that  your  nose  wanted  nothing  so  much 
as  a  good  pulling.  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  wait  till  he 
heard  the  other  side,  that  I  knew  both  parties  pretty  well,  and 
that  the  presumptions  were  all  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  your 
nose's  innocence  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Rug- 
gles' story  "bosh."  This  the  Correspondence  demonstrates, 
though  I  am  sorry  that  you  allowed  him  to  provoke  you  into 
writing  anything  about  him  that  his  vanity  will  never  permit 
him  to  forgive,  for  that  is  always  unwise,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  yourself.  A  man  in  the  public  line  should  beware  of  resort- 
ing to  what  Tacitus  terms  the  "facetia  as  per  a,  quae  aicrem  sui 
memoriam  relinquunt."  I  admit  that  the  temptation  was 
irresistible,  and  that  in  your  place  I  should  probably  have  been 
ten  times  as  indiscreet. 

It  is  now  understood  that  Grant  will  run  for  the  Presidency 
if  invited.  I  wish  he  might  be  made  to  see  the  superior  wisdom 
of  making  the  next  President,  than  being  it.  The  impression 
which  I  have  derived  from  what  I  have  seen  here  is  that  Stanton 
is  much  the  ablest  man  in  Washington  and  that  his  chances  for  the 
succession  ought  to  be,  if  they  are  not,  the  best. 

I  think  you  ought  to  come  home  if  possible  with  your  report, 
and  be  in  Washington  when  it  is  submitted  to  Congress.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  do  you  great  credit,  but  as  the  M.  C's  may  be 
besieged  by  persons  unfriendly  to  you,  if  you  are  not  there,  it  may 
prove  an  economy  in  many  ways  to  the  authorities  under  whom 
you  have  been  acting,  to  pay  them  the  homage  of  a  visit.  I  have 
not  seen  your  boys  since  I  wrote  you,  though  I  have  put  them  in 
correspondence  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Park. 
They  doubtless  have  advised  you  of  what  has  happened,  if  any- 
thing. Please  let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  have  time,  &  place 
me  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Beckwith. 

Yours  very  truly 
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BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 


Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

August  18,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 


We  have  not  abandoned  our  old  country  home  as  you  seem  to 
suspect  from  the  superscription  of  our  letters.  We  still  live  at  the 
"Squirrels"  but  not  in  "Buttermilk  Falls."  Some  of  my  aspir- 
ing neighbors  with  ears  better  tuned  to  euphony  than  their 
ancestors'  resolved  to  change  the  name  of  our  village  about  a  year 
before  my  return  &  it  is  now  known  as  "Highland  Falls."  I 
think  the  change  an  improvement,  though  the  other  had  the  merit 
of  antiquity  and  of  association  with  interesting  portions  of  our 
revolutionary  annals.  George  Washington  was  quartered  quite 
near  them,  and  embraced  them  in  his  line  of  defences.  Arnold 
was  lodged  in  a  house  directly  opposite  to  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  night  before  he  took  refuge  with  the  British  fleet 
after  the  capture  of  Andre.  My  farm,  which  is  a  part  of  a  1,000 
acre  tract  that  embraced  the  falls,  &  which  is  traversed  by  one  of 
their  principal  tributaries,  was  conveyed  to  one  of  my  preced- 
ing proprietors  by  George  III.  Behold  a  new  bond  of  union 
between  us.  I  derive  title  to  my  new  farm  in  a  direct  line  from 
one  who  was  the  common  sovereign  of  yr  ancestors  as  well  as 
mine. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  correspond  with  you  about 
our  common  agricultural  experiences,  though  in  such  a  commerce 
I  ought  to  advise  you  in  advance  I  should  be  the  principal  gainer, 
for  I  am  yet  as  the  Rosicrucians  used  to  express  it,  "a  dweller  in 
the  threshold. "...  But  alas,  I  have  so  much  to  do,  wood  to 
cut,  ditches  to  dig,  rocks  to  blast  or  to  bury,  stones  to  remove, 
fences  to  build,  sheds  and  buildings  to  erect,  laborers  to  find, 
test  &  place  in  their  points  of  greatest  usefulness  &c.  &c.  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  might  be  a  very  old  man  —  I  am  now  for  that  matter, 
I  shall  be  50  in  November  —  before  I  can  have  any  pecuniary 
returns  from  my  labor  or  money.    However  I  shall  begrudge 
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neither  if  I  continue  to  derive  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the 
work  that  I  have  derived  thus  far.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  we 
have  been  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  Cincinnatus  in 
returning  from  the  command  of  an  Imperial  Army  to  his  plough. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind  that  he  did  not  make  a  profit- 
able exchange.  And  speaking  of  exchanges,  you  will  have  re- 
marked that  the  President  has  exchanged  Stanton  for  Grant  as 
Secretary  of  War.  This  fatuous  proceeding  of  the  President, 
like  all  his  other  follies,  may  work  us  substantial  good  not  other- 
wise attainable.  It  seems  likely  to  result  in  the  election  of 
Stanton  to  the  Presidency,  which  on  the  whole  would,  I  think,  be 
a  matter  for  national  congratulation.  Stanton  is  probably 
the  ablest  administrative  officer  about  Washington,  and  has 
not  been  tempted  to  enter  into  any  covenants  with  the  Amelek- 
ites.  Mr.  Adams  would  stand  a  fair  chance  for  the  Presidency 
to  which  he  has  almost  an  hereditary  title,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  cast  his  fortunes  rather  precipitately  with  those  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  I  think  there  is  no  disposition  here  to  forgive  such  an 
offence  and  every  day  Johnson  is  rendering  forgiveness  more 
difficult. 

The  surrender  of  your  Tories  to  the  popular  summons  teaches 
one  important  lesson  worth  as  much  as,  more  perhaps  than,  the 
new  franchise  it  confers;  that  is,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  cheap  press, 
and  the  other  modern  improvements,  abuses  are  no  longer  so 
formidable  as  they  used  to  be,  they  are  so  much  sooner  besieged 
&  reduced. 

While  you  are  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  men,  we  are 
debating  the  propriety  of  extending  it  to  our  mothers  &  sisters  & 
daughters.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  enjoy  or  suffer  that  fran- 
chise here  before  it  is  extended  to  all  the  whites  in  England.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  much  attention  the  question 
attracts  and  how  strong  a  party  favors  it  in  some  of  the  States. 
If  adopted  in  one  State,  sooner  or  later  it  will  become  general;  for 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  conclusive  argument  against  women's  vot- 
ing when  that  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  men.  There  are  but 
two  questions  involved,  I  believe,  in  the  determination  of  the 
abstract  right. 

Are  women  already  sufficiently  represented  by  their  male 
friends,  or  is  their  interest  that  is  unrepresented  too  inconsider- 
able to  entitle  them  each  to  a  whole  vote  as  is  the  case  with  luna- 
tics, idiots,  and  children?      When  the  discussion  shall  be  fairly 
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engaged  I  doubt  if  either  of  these  questions  will  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

Another  reflection  has  passed  through  my  mind  since  this 
subject  has  been  under  discussion  here,  and  that  is  that  possibly 
the  participation  of  woman  in  the  duties  of  citizens  at  the  polls 
may  serve  to  neutralize  some  of  the  evils  of  the  representative 
system  which  as  at  present  administered  are  certainly  serious. 
We  find  that  in  all  his  social  relations  man  becomes  barbarous  in 
proportion  as  he  is  isolated  from  the  gentler  sex.  No  man  can 
develop  symmetrically  without  experiencing  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously the  influence  of  women.  May  it  not  be  equally  true  of 
gov'ts?  Certainly  if  we  were  to  double  our  voting  population  by 
the  addition  of  that  number  of  persons,  who  do  not  swear,  who  do 
not  fight,  who  do  not  drink,  who  do  not  seek  jobs  —  at  least  such 
jobs  as  corrupt  men  mostly  affect  —  and  whose  presence  is  a  re- 
straint always  upon  the  vulgar  and  depraved,  might  not  they  prove 
the  just  and  natural  complement  of  the  male  voters  &  neutralize, 
if  not  cure,  the  grosser  evils  of  the  elective  system  as  functioning 
at  present?  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  even  here  universal 
suffrage  is  possible  as  a  permanence  without  uniting  the  sexes  in  its 
exercise. 

You  see,  my  friend,  what  an  idle  man  I  must  have  become  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  discussion  of  female  suffrage  by  correspondence. 
But  I  can't  talk  with  you,  so  I  must  write  as  I  should  be  likely  to 
talk  if  I  had  you  beside  me  on  my  piazza  looking  out  upon  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  with  Mrs.  Hargreaves  &  Constance  near  us 
with  their  work,  exchanging  knowing  glances  with  each  other  now 
and  then  at  my  nonsense,  &  each  occasionally  protesting  that 
they  have  cares  enough  already  without  assuming  any  of  the 
cares  of  state.  You  see  I  don't  mention  Paulton  among  our 
listeners,  because  I  should  not  have  dared  to  broach  such  doc- 
trines before  him.  But  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company  &  that  of 
his  never-to-be-too-much-esteemed  wife  &  children  I  would  be 
but  too  happy  to  leave  the  rights  &  wrongs  of  women  to  Provi- 
dence &  Time.     .     .    . 

I  wish  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  your  friends  at 
Boughton  as  well  as  to  your  own  household. 

Your  faithful  friend 
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BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  4,  1867. 
My  dear  Friend: 

In  reply  to  yr  most  welcome  missive  of  the  nth  of  June,  I 
have  to  say: 

15/.  I  do  not  wish  the  vols  of  journals  [newspapers]  bound  by 
Grauser  sent  home  till  farther  orders,  if  Mr.  Nicolay  will  have  the 
goodness  to  store  them. 

2nd.  .  .  .  Your  administration  of  my  funds  in  your 
hands  has  been  most  exemplary.  Periere  &  Fould  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels.  I  feel  now  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  that 
German  book,  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklin,  for  the  extract 
you  sent  me  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  must  have  the  whole 
of  Le  Veillard's  letter  of  which  the  Dutchman  gives  a  paragraph. 
And  any  thing  relating  to  the  subject  of  it  that  may  accompany, 
precede,  or  follow  it  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  1791  No.  83.  I 
would  have  asked  Moreau  to  make  the  search  for  me  but  for  the 
difficulty  of  posting  him  up  for  the  work.  If  you  will  post  him  or 
Prceschel  upon  the  point  they  will  procure  some  one  to  compulse 
the  Journal  for  any  thing  that  was  written  about  these  Memoirs 
at  the  time  they  appeared,  in  that  print.  It  is  undoubtedly  easy 
of  access  in  the  Bib.  Imp.  Any  expense  incurred  I  will  venture  to 
ask  you  to  pay  &  let  me  know  how  much  I  am  your  debtor.  You 
shall  not  be  long  out  of  pocket  on  my  a/c.  Laboulaye  went  me 
the  other  day  a  couple  of  pages  of  the  edition  by  Renouard  of 
1828  in  2  vols.,  which  contained  the  pages  not  found  in  W.  T.  F.'s 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  181 7.  Strangely  enough  it  has  escaped 
all  American  editors,  even  Sparks,  &  has  never  appeared  in 
English ;  so  that  the  news  was  not  as  depressing  to  me  as  it  might 
have  been.  If  you  come  across  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1828 
please  get  it  for  me,  and  the  quicker  the  better. 

I  am  very  much  in  hopes  that  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  may  be 
found  traces  of  the  first  translator  of  the  Memoirs.  Le  Veulard 
there  says  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  translation.  Mr.  de 
Senarmont  says  in  his  note  to  me  that  that  translation  was  made 
by  Le  Veillard  himself.     If  so,  why  did  he  not  give  the  whole  in 
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his  hands  instead  of  the  fragment?  If  he  did  not  translate  it, 
who  did? 

You  may  abandon  yourself  to  the  repose  of  an  absolute  faith  in 
my  acquisition  of  a  farm.  About  2  mos.  ago  I  bought  about  315 
acres,  about  equally  divided  into  rocks,  woods  &  arable  land.  It 
lies  in  the  mountains  behind  me  about  35  minutes  walk  from  my 
house  and  serves  to  absorb  what  little  of  my  time  and  money  are 
not  absorbed  by  my  smaller  place.  It  has  not  as  yet  added  to  my 
wealth.  I  fear  it  never  will;  but  it  has  tended  to  confirm  a 
suspicion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  one  is  doing  if  it  only  occupies  all  his  time.  I  am 
as  much  interested  in  looking  after  my  cows  &  hay  &c.  as  I  ever 
was  in  badgering  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  about  Mexico,  &  the  more  I 
reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  think  I  am  better  employed. 

There  is  no  news  here  that  I  know  except  what  you  find  in  the 
papers.     God  bless  you.     I  go  out  very  little. 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

Haussmannville,  24  Aug.,  1867. 
Dear  Sage  of  the  Squirrels: 

Yours  of  4th  August  came  in  yesterday.  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  reading  it  that  I  knew  exactly  where  to  lay  my  hand  on 
copy  of  Renouard,  1828  edition  of  Franklin's  Life.  I  saw  it  at 
Veuve  Renouard's,  6  Rue  de  Toumon,  when  I  was  there  with  Dr. 
Green  four  weeks  ago.  It  was  the  last  copy  they  had  and  I 
thought  it  rather  dear  for  5  francs,  seeing  that  I  did  not  actually 
want  it  for  myself  and  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  it.  I 
went  for  it  this  morning.  This  second  coming  apparently  was 
taken  as  proof  that  I  very  specially  needed  it.  They  pre- 
tended not  to  know  the  price  of  it.  Two  grown  men  took  it  off 
into  a  side  cupboard  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  consul- 
tation, one  of  them  returned  with  the  price  at  7.50,  and  showed 
me  in  proof  that  the  old  price  given  four  weeks  ago  was  wrong, 
the  new  one  marked  on  the  fly  leaf.  If  I  had  had  a  finger  of  public 
scorn  about  me,  I  should  have  pointed  it  at  that  miserable  man. 
I  listened  to  his  pitifully  mean  talk  with  a  dry  eye  and  in  silence. 
Let  us  hope  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  I  paid  him  the  money 
and  sent  you  the  vols.     Two  lines  in  the  preface  to  the  first  and  a 
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note  on  page  i  of  the  2nd  will  attract  your  attention.  You  have 
no  need  to  regret  the  German  book.  I  sent  you  every  word  of  the 
only  note  in  it  that  interests  you.  If  you  want  to  see  it,  however, 
my  friend  Dr.  Green,  25  Kneeland  Street,  Boston,  will  be  glad  to 
lend  it  to  you.  He  is  an  ardent  Franklinist,  knowing  heaps  about 
Franklin  bibliography  and  iconography,  and  I  am  sure  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  put  his  knowledge  at  your  service  for  the 
only  pure  &  correct  edition  of  the  Life  —  in  which  he  is  much 
interested  and  about  which  I  told  him  all  that  you  have  written 
me.  American  books  grow  rarer.  There  have  been  several 
persons  out  here  this  year  treacherously  looking  for  them  and  for 
Washington  and  Franklin  portraits.  Despite  these  adversaries  I 
have  got  a  many  Franklin  editions.  Fell  upon  one  lot  of  over 
40  the  other  day;  had  to  take  all  or  none,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  good  and  rare  ones,  took  the  duplicates  and  common  and 
poor  ones,  at  a  high  price.  With  these  and  what  I  had  before,  I 
can  make  out  a  set  of  40  different  portraits :  price  200  francs.  Do 
you  want  them?  If  so  speak  quick.  I  picked  up  two  or  three  of 
them  in  Switzerland  this  summer,  where  I  passed  the  first  week  in 
July.  This  reminds  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  write  the  Paris 
letter  to  the  Tribune  of  2d  or  6th  July,  in  one  of  which,  if  you 
chanced  to  see  it,  your  name  is  mentioned,  not  coupled  with 
abuse  certainly,  but  differently  from  what  I  should  like  to  have 
you  suppose  I  wrote. 

******* 

I  will  attend  to  looking  into  the  Paris  Journal  next  week 
Wednesday  or  so;  cannot  do  so  sooner  by  reason  of  a  ten  days 
protracted  abolition  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
at  Salle  Herz  under  the  presidency  of  Laboulaye,  the  which  I  am 
ordered  to  attend  and  report.  Young  de  Senarmont  has  the  MS. 
translation,  which,  as  I  understood  him,  was  writ  by  Le  Veillard. 
I  saw  it :  it  looked  to  me  too  clean  to  have  ever  been  in  a  printing 
office  long  enough  to  be  printed  from.  My  guess  is  that  copies 
were  made  of  it  for  that  purpose.  And  again  it  looked  too  clean 
and  free  from  erasures  and  interlineations — so  far  as  I  — turned  its 
pages,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  carelessly  and  not  far,  to  be  the 
translator's  first  draft.  It  is  a  pity  that  old  Senarmont  had  not 
lived  a  few  years  longer.  He  was  a  delightful  old  gentleman,  so 
a  friend  of  mine  who  knew  him  tells  me,  and  probably  had 
valuable  traditions  of  Franklin.     My  friend  thinks  on  the  strength 
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of  imperfectly  recollected  conversation  had  with  this  amiable 
vieillard  so  long  ago  as  1855,  that  he  had  books  or  other 
memorials  of  Franklin  besides  the  portrait  &  biography.  Mr. 
Hunt  however,  was  not  at  all  interested  in  Franklinism,  and  just 
the  biography  and  the  letters  you  now  have  may  have  been  all  the 
old  gentleman  referred  to. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  comparing  a  few  passages  of 
the  Renouard  and  the  1791  Lives.  They  are  not  printed  from  the 
same  MS.  at  all  at  all;  and  the  differences  are  more  than  would 
exist  between  a  first  draft  and  an  amended  translation  by  the 
same  hand  And  then,  what  I  was  not  remembering  a  little 
while  ago,  there  is  the  note  on  page  2  of  the  publisher's  preface  to 
the  1 791  edition:  " Les  personnes  curieuses  de  lire  les  Memoir es  de 
la  Vie  privee  de  Franklin,  dans  leur  langue  originale,  peuvent  se 
faire  inscrire  chez  Buisson,  libraire,  rue  Hautefeuille,  No.  20." 
B.  F.  died  in  1790,  April  17.  When  did  W.  Temple  exchange  the 
original  MS.  with  the  copy  that  his  grandfather  gave  to  Veillard? 
If  immediately  after  the  old  man's  demise,  might  he  not  have  left 
the  copy  or  a  copy  of  the  copy  with  Buisson?  You  have  marked 
the  variantes  between  the  original  MS.  and  the  printed  English  of 
W.  Temple's  edition.  Might  not  a  comparison  of  some  of  these 
variantes  with  their  corresponding  paragraphs  in  Renouard  and 
the  1 791  Ed.  be  worth  the  while  to  make?  Will  not  Querard1  or 
Barbier2  tell  you  who  was  the  author  of  the  Buisson  1791  edition? 

I  have  stopped  again  to  read  the  preface  of  that  anonymous 
translator.  If  he  was  an  utterly  honest  man,  he  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  more  MS.,  though  he  seems  to  suspect  it,  as  he 
has  a  suspicion  of  the  infidelity  to  their  trust  of  the  literary 
executors  of  the  old  philosopher. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  your  written  assurance  that  you  do  own  a 
farm.  The  next  time  I  see  Mr.  Morgan  he  shall  be  cured  of 
scepticism  in  that  regard.  I  dined  with  him  last  Wednesday. 
He  and  his  all  well.  They  talk  of  leaving  Paris  for  Italy  or  some- 
where in  about  six  weeks.  What  with  cholera  and  Garibaldi, 
Rome  does  not  promise  an  agreeable  residence  for  strangers. 
My  friend  Bond,  who  is  interested  in  the  silver  mine  that  Brooks  is 
a  shareholder  of,  says  it  threatens  to  be  profitable.  Per  contra 
the  Copper  sauce  pan  handle  mine  that  I  bought  into  when  you 

■Some  one  of  the  numerous  publications  of  J.  M.  Qu6rard,  the  great  French  bibliographer 
who  died  in  1865. 

2J.  C.  Barbier,  honorary  President  of  the  Sociele  des  Etudes  historiques  and  author  of 
several  works. 
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and  Beckwith  blindly  refused  to  invest,  has  been  sold,  so  the 
papers  say,  in  Boston  at  50  cents  (currency)  per  share:  but  on  the 
other  hand  my  brother,  who  is  my  minister  of  finance,  has  been 
served  by  its  officers  with  a  call  to  pay  an  instalment  of  $3  per 
share  —  which,  I  believe,  they  call  that  fineanshearing.  By  the 
way,  have  you  any  swamp  or  bushpasture  on  your  farm  that  you 
would  like  to  swap  for  copper  stock?  Think  it  over  and  let  me 
know.  State  also  if  there  are  snakes  on  the  land,  and  if  so  how 
many.     Meantime  I  rest, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  Have  consulted  Querard  who  gives  one  Gibelin  as  the 
Translator  of  the  1791  Vie  de  Franklin.  Turning  to  Didot's 
Biog.  Universelle,  I  only  find  that  Jacques  Gibelin  was  born  at  Aix, 
1744,  died  in  1828,  and  filled  up  a  good  deal  of  the  intervening 
time  in  translating  books  of  science  from  the  English.  Was  a 
doctor  and  often  visited  England  before  1791. 

Your  Dore  Lafontaine  is  nearly  complete  —  No.  43  received. 
Shall  I  have  it  bound,  and  in  what  style?  The  moment  you  go 
beyond  plain  Grauser  work,  binding  costs.  What  say  [you]  to  a 
handsome  half -morocco  with  corners  at  15  a  20  francs.  The  book 
hardly  deserves  more  than  that.  Dore  is  not  up  to  Ms  old  mark 
throughout. 


SUMNER  TO  BIGELOW 

Boston,  28th  Aug.,  '67. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Why  should  you  not  publish  an  edition  of  Franklin's  Life? 

But  you  should  complete  it  by  bringing  it  down  to  his  death. 

I  have  always  thought  his  Autobiography  the  finest  specimen 
of  that  species  of  composition  which  exists.  It  is  a  classic  & 
must  be  read  always.  Next  to  it,  but  very  unlike,  is  Gibbon's, 
which  I  admire  much.  This  is  the  life  of  a  Scholar,  &  of  all  books 
the  best  for  a  youth,  who  begins  to  feel  the  charm  of  study. 
These  two  books  are  educators,  each  in  its  own  way.  Let  us 
have  Franklin, — as  you  alone  can  do  it.  In  your  retirement,  with 
wife  &  children  &  your  beautiful  views,  take  up  this  pastime. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  &  believe  me 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 
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The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Beckwith,  while  Commissioner- 
general  of  the  American  Department  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
though  voluminous,  will  not  be  found  a  line  too  long  to  anyone 
who  reads  it  through.  In  no  other  way  can  anyone  with  so  little 
trouble  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the  trials,  the  embarrassments, 
and  the  indignities  to  which  the  American  exposes  himself  who 
accepts  such  a  position  and  does  his  duty. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  here  to  say  publicly  that  Mr.  Beckwith 
did  his  duty,  and  he  did  it  so  faithfully  and  so  triumphantly  that 
it  constituted  one  of  the  notable  achievements  in  Mr.  Seward's 
management  of  the  State  Department.  I  myself  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  I  feel  some  pride  also  in  having  had  a  humble 
share  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Beckwith  as  our  Commissioner- 
general. 


M.   BECKWITH  TO  BIGELOW 

Personal  &  private 

[September,  1867 
Dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  had  a  jolly  time  for  3  mos.,  so  much  pleasure  I  could  not 
spare  time  for  a  line  to  you,  not  even  to  thank  you  for  underwrit- 
ing me  to  Mr.  Sumner  —  of  which  I  do  not  doubt  there  was  need 
—  assuming  that  he  reads  the  newspapers,  the  bible  of  politicians, 
&  places  faith  in  them !  But  let  me  begin  where  I  left  off  in  the 
centre  of  an  acre  of  boxes,  which  drifted  to  this  side  without 
invoices,  inventories,  or  catalogues,  or  any  indication  of  the  con- 
tents of  each:  these  had  to  be  opened,  registered,  inventoried  for 
carters,  &  catalogued  for  exhibition,  which  should  have  been  done 
&  I  supposed  had  been  done,  at  the  same  time  fixtures  to  be  altered 
&  foundations  made  to  fit  the  products,  which  did  not  agree  in  any 
wise  with  those  reported  to  be  coming,  but  many  of  which  never 
came;  and  we  were  on  the  eve  of  opening  the  Exhibition  1st  of 
April,  jury  work  to  begin  the  2d  &  be  finished  in  a  month.  Simul- 
taneously arrived  a  Congress  of  Commissioners  &  an  assembly  of 
State  Commissioners,  bearing  with  the  stiffness  &  pretension  they 
call  dignity,  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  State. 

They  commenced  wrangling  at  home  &  ranged  themselves  un- 
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der  two  heads,  Frank  Leslie  &  S.  B.  Ruggles.  These  two  began 
as  friends  in  N.  Y.  —  S.  B.  R.  wrote  his  own  biography  to  an- 
nounce his  greatness  in  Europe  &  F.  Leslie  published  it  with  an 
engraving  from  a  crayon  taken  at  the  age  of  35!  Then  they  got 
into  a  barouche  and  drove  about  New  York  kissing  each  other  in 
presence  of  the  people.  S.  B.  R.,  being  hid  in  the  lobby,  could 
not  keep  faith,  &  slipped  off  to  Washington  unknown  to  F.  L.  & 
got  a  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  which  F.  L.  considered  treacherous 
&  intended  to  cut  him  down.  But  F.  L.  watched  S.  B.  R.,  &  as  he 
left  Washington,  F.  L.  slipped  past  him  on  the  road  &  got  the  Bill 
modified  in  the  House,  which  upset  the  apple  cart  of  S.  B.  R. 
Both  were  angry  &  dissatisfied. 

(N.  B.)  My  impression  is  that  Sumner  saw  through  this, 
because  I  observed  that  the  new  Bill  was  carefully  worded  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  previous  Bills  &  Regulations  under  which 
I  was  working,  though  it  was  the  design  of  both  F.  L.  &  S.  B.  R.  to 
set  aside  the  Regulations,  &  they  persuaded  themselves  they  had 
done  so.  Subsequently  they  made  up  differences,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  work  together  here,  to  override  me.  The  Commis- 
sioners commenced  daily  services  by  laws,  reports,  committees, 
congressional  rules,  previous  questions,  &  long  speeches.  They 
had  no  distinct  notion  of  the  work  they  were  directed  to  do,  nor 
how  to  go  about  it.  A  committee  to  study  science  or  to  paint  a 
picture  are  equal  follies.  (Science  is  a  mysterious  revelation  from 
within,  it  is  individual  &  comes  of  observation,  study,  &  reflection, 
which  is  not  the  work  of  Committees.)  But  they  had  a  distinct 
notion  that  they  could  manage  the  exhibition  better  than  I  could, 
&  were  resolved  to  do  so.  F.  L.  &  S.  B.  R.  pretended  to  know  in- 
timately the  design  of  Congress  in  the  new  bill  which  was  to 
supersede  the  Regulations  &  they  persuaded  most  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  this.  This  went  on  for  three  days  —  during  which  the 
president  shook  his  head  but  said  not  a  word. 

3d  arrival;  about  \  of  the  Exhibiters  —  %oths  of  whom  were 
deaf  &  dumb;  they  expected  to  find  the  Exhibition  made,  but 
only  found  a  line  of  boxes  from  Havre  to  Paris.  Then  three  ele- 
ments were  in  presence,  a  chaotic  mass  of  products,  a  wrangling 
commission,  and  a  lot  of  exhibiters  so  ignorant  of  the  language,  the 
customs,  the  ways  of  business,  the  Regulations  of  the  Jury,  & 
the  methods  of  doing  things,  that  they  were  nothing  but  a 
nuisance. 

The  battle  ground  of  an  exposition  is  always  in  front  of  the 
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juries;  95  juries  and  600  jurors;  if  you  can't  get  your  products  all 
displayed  to  the  juries,  carefully  examined,  compared  &  judged,  if 
you  can't  convince  the  Juries,  your  Case  is  lost.  Their  verdict 
is  final  for  the  next  10  years.  You  must  fail  or  win  by  the  Juries. 
That  is  the  main  chance,  and  all  else  is  subordinate.  The  situ- 
ation was  really  desperate,  &  I  could  not  sleep  on  it.  I  would 
have  resigned,  but  that  was  disgraceful.  I  thought  of  suicide,  but 
that  was  cowardly,  &  I  concluded  to  accept  the  contest.  I  resolved 
to  make  the  Exhibition  in  my  own  way.  To  do  this  I  selected 
a  few  exhibiters,  all  who  could  do  anything  —  7  or  8 ;  and  with 
my  own  staff  about  40  or  50  in  all,  for  the  work.  All  others  I  left 
out,  by  not  giving  them  tickets  of  entry.  This  relieved  me  of  the 
pressure  &  interruption  of  people  worse  than  useless.  I  directed 
the  work  myself,  got  permission  &  a  police  for  night  work,  & 
drove  it  day  &  night  —  till  2,  4,  &  5  in  the  morning.  I  gave  one 
hour  at  the  office  in  the  morning  to  listen  to  complaints  &  grum- 
bling, went  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  &  remained  till  3,  came  back  to 
preside  at  the  meetings  &  hear  myself  abused  dined  and  returned 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  night  work. 

This  continued  for  3  weeks,  &  the  hard  work  and  want  of  sleep 
wore  me  down.  The  indignation  meetings  then  began,  part  of 
the  Commissioners  joined  them,  they  aroused  the  Bedouins  of  the 
press  who  love  a  row,  made  speeches,  reports,  etc,  &  sent  lots  to 
Washington  and  to  the  American  press.  They  also  piled  my 
table  with  letters  &c.  &c.  I  paid  no  attention  to  this,  worked  on 
in  silence,  refused  to  give  tickets  to  whomsoever  who  could  not 
help  me,  made  no  explanations  to  the  Commissioners,  and  said 
nothing.  This  gave  them  a  hint  (for  I  said  not  a  word)  that  their 
legislation  would  come  to  nothing,  as  I  might  not  submit  to 
it!  By  this  time  also  F.  L.  and  S.  B.  R.  had  begun  to  quarrel 
again.  S.  B.  R.  by  his  lobby  tactics  got  the  advantage,  which 
disgusted  his  friend  F.  L.  (who  then  told  me  the  Biographical 
story  —  &  the  "ingratitude"  of  S.  B.  R.),  and  then  he  left  for 
Italy. 

S.  B.  R.  was  triumphant,  &  turned  his  whole  attention  now  to 
me.  I  had  discovered  by  this  time  the  tendency  to  a  split  —  & 
that  S.  B.  R.  only  wanted  a  little  stimulating  to  lead  him  to  such 
extravagance  that  his  supporters  would  revolt.  Consequently 
the  stimulus  was  not  omitted  &  the  result  followed.  He  came 
down  on  me  with  9  pages  of  awful  writing  intended  for  Washing- 
ton and  the  press.     I  put  it  in  my  drawer  &  told  him  I  would  reply 
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when  I  had  time.  He  thought  I  was  embarrassed  &  he  was  foolish 
enough  to  read  his  paper  &  to  crow. 

I  went  on  with  my  work  &  never  relaxed  an  hour.  Most  of  the 
missives  sent  me  I  put  in  the  basket  &  never  answered  them,  but 
went  on  with  the  work  —  looking  to  the  main  chance,  the  Juries. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  for  the  first  time  I  read  his  letter,  &  replied, 
a  page  &  a  half.  The  gas  came  out  of  his  bubble  the  instant  it  was 
pricked,  &  he  came  down  from  his  perch  with  signs  of  distress. 
At  the  next  meeting  he  brought  in  a  resolution  to  embarrass  me, 
&  backed  it  by  a  blustering  speech.  His  followers  revolted,  voted 
him  down  —  &  from  that  time  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the 
meetings. 

Work  going  on  well  at  the  Exhibition.  Episode.  In  connec- 
tion with  all  this,  the  balls,  fetes,  concerts,  reviews  &  what  not, 
occurred  in  rapid  succession.  Our  colony,  with  wives  &  daughters 
of  course,  were  of  opinion  that  fetes  could  not  go  on  without 
them.  They  had  a  fair  share  of  invitations,  but  I  could  not  get 
all  they  wanted :  the  body  was  too  numerous.  They  were  more 
angry  at  this  than  at  anything  else,  threatened  me  with  "Con- 
gressional inquiry"  —  &  even  with  "Impeachment"  &  got  Wash- 
burne,  they  said,  to  take  it  up;  wrote  me  letters  complaining  of 
"neglect  to  ladies, "  —  &  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  did  my  best  for 
them  &  could  do  so;  they  were  simply  wild  &  crazy  like  children; 
the  women  besieged  me  in  my  home,  sat  down  &  scolded,  de- 
manded, laughed  &  cried,  wiped  their  eyes  &  began  again.  Never 
was  such  childishness.  Meantime  I  got  my  exhibition  up,  and  let 
everybody  in.  The  jury  work  was  going  on  —  a  great  number  of 
people  were  present.  Our  exhibiters,  who  could  not  understand, 
did  not  know  a  jury  man  from  any  other  man;  &  it  has  occurred 
over  &  over,  when  I  &  my  people  were  attending  to  jurors,  the 
exhibiters  were  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  to  know  when  the  jury 
was  coming,  &  grumbling  that  I  gave  no  heed  to  them,  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  I  was  too  busy  explaining  their  products  &  plead- 
ing their  cause  to  do  so!    This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Now  my  friend,  you  see  that  I  was  very  unpopular.  I  could 
not  have  been  more  so.  I  expected  that,  but  I  could  not  avoid  it 
without  failing  in  the  work.  But  I  succeeded  in  the  work;  got 
the  products  carefully  examined,  &  reported  upon  by  95  Juries,  & 
their  united  verdict  gives  us  over  50  %  of  awards.  No  nation 
will  beat  that  —  though  not  over  \  of  our  exhibiters  were  present. 

The  jury  battle  was  thus  fought,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  an 
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Exposition.  As  for  the  rest,  I  don't  trouble  myself.  They  are 
all  dissatisfied;  those  who  have  no  awards  are  naturally  discon- 
tented, those  who  have  [mention]  should  have  had  bronze,  the 
bronze  should  have  been  silver,  the  silver  gold,  &  the  gold,  decor- 
ations.    It  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Commissioner-general ! 

Competition  brings  out  the  good  products  &  bad  qualities  of 
producers,  like  a  horse  race  or  an  election.  All  is  anxiety,  excite- 
ment, selfishness  &  discontent;  fairness  &  justice  are  upset  & 
selfishness  prevails.  Our  people  are  unconscious  how  completely 
they  are  imbued  with  the  war  spirit :  its  vestiges  remain  in  every 
breast:  wrangling,  wriggling  &  disputatious  as  if  they  had  swal- 
lowed Medusa,  head  &  hair.  But  excitement  on  one  side  begets 
calmness  on  the  other,  &  I  take  no  credit  for  preserving  my  tem- 
per &  patience,  and  laughing  like  Charles  Lamb's  philosopher  in 
the  stocks  amid  showers  of  rotten  eggs  &  brickbats,  which  his 
fancy  converted  into  tokens  of  lively  applause. 

The  Emperor  has  been  complimentary  —  &  asked  me  to  din- 
ner; he  was  aware  of  my  difficulties  all  through,  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  made  the  first  American  exhibition  in  Europe.  Our 
products  had  taken  high  rank,  &  he  wished  to  show  me  a  mark  of 
his  appreciation  by  conferring  the  distinction  of  Officier  de  la  Legion 
etc.  —  two  steps  at  once.  Subsequently  he  charged  the  Empress 
to  present  me  with  the  emblems,  which  she  did  in  graceful  words  & 
manner  in  presence  of  the  Court.  At  a  later  period  I  recom- 
mended for  distinction  some  of  my  assistants,  associates  &  exhibi- 
ters.  These  were  conferred  &  sent  to  me  through  the  foreign 
office  to  distribute  to  the  parties,  which  I  did. 

Herein  lies  a  display  of  human  nature.  Our  people  have  the 
greatest  contempt  for  these  things  &  for  those  who  accept  them,  & 
at  the  same  time  a  lively  and  ardent  yearning  to  get  them  for  them- 
selves; the  warmth  of  their  abuse  is  the  evidence  of  their  envy,  & 
they  hate  you  for  having  that  which  they  crave.  Such  is  life.  If 
you  step  up  on  a  brick  2  inches  above  the  level,  20  violent  hands  are 
thrust  out  from  all  sides  to  pull  you  down;  but  coming  from  all 
round,  the  poise  neutralizes  the  pull,  &  if  you  have  any  back  bone 
you  are  confirmed  on  your  brick  by  the  strain  —  which  is  but  an  in- 
verted brace.  Here  anent  is  a  joke.  I  don't  think  a  fellow  has  the 
first  element  of  fitness  for  affairs,  who  cannot  ignore  the  passing  dif- 
ferences that  arise  in  business,  &  act  outside  of  them  as  if  they  had 
never  occurred.  Therefore  I  ignored  —  and  asked  S.  B.  R.  if  he 
wished  to  be  decorated.     He  was  nervous  &  said  he  would  ask  the 
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advice  of  his  old  friend  General  Dix  —  as  he  was  afraid  it  would 
"kill  him  at  home "  -  they  would  say  he  "had  been  bought, "  &c. 
I  said,  "it  is  not  certain  that  you  will  get  it,  if  I  recommend  you, 
but  certain  that  you  will  not  get  it  if  not  recommended;  they 
don't  offer  without  knowing  that  it  will  be  acceptable,  &  if  you 
ask  Dix,  &  finally  fail,  you  had  better  have  kept  your  own  coun- 
sel."  He  replied,  "Well  then,  I  won't  ask  Dix,  but  I  will  leave 
you  to  do  just  as  you  think  best.  I  am  in  the  condition,"  said 
he,  "of  the  woman  who  on  a  certain  occasion  said  she  didn't  want 
to  ask  for  it,  but  she  wanted  it  to  happen. "  This  was  his  method 
of  expressing  his  amorous  yearning  &  modesty  respecting  the 
ribbon.  After  I  sent  it  to  him  his  courage  fell,  he  was  frightened 
and  though  he  received  it,  he,  I  am  told,  says  he  did  not  want  it, 
but  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  Emperor  by  dechning  —  and  waits 
to  see  what  his  own  government  wall  say.  But  every- body  does 
that  inevitably,  whether  he  will  or  no.  Respecting  his  mone- 
tary commission  —  he  says  he  has  been  "eminently  successful"  & 
is  going  home  to  report  &  come  directly  back. 

The  situation  is  briefly  this.  The  resolutions  finally  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  weights,  measures  &  coin,  were  drawn  up  by 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  &  they  are  based  on  the  plan  developed  in  the 
letter  I  read  to  you,  published  by  Mr.  Seward,  29th  June,  1866. 
K.  &  I  discussed  them,  &  I  had  them  put  in  French;  S.  B.  R.  intro- 
duced them  —  that  is  all.  But  he  made  the  worst  speech  on  them 
I  ever  heard,  &  showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the  situation; 
it  would  have  done  harm  if  it  had  not  made  everybody  laugh. 
The  unit  I  did  not  recommend,  I  consider  it  of  no  moment;  it  may 
be  adopted  or  not,  it  is  immaterial.  The  main  thing  is  —  uni- 
form standard  of  9/10  and  decimal  system.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  resolutions  —  France  may  have  a  unit  of  1,  America  of  5 
(i's)  England  of  25  (i's)  or  they  may  all  have  a  unit  of  5  (i's) 
as  recommended ;  but  that  is  not  worth  talking  about. 

I  don't  claim  any  credit  for  the  thought,  but  I  ask  anybody  to 
point  out  any  writing  which  shows  that  simple  &  practical  method 
of  arriving  at  harmony  before  the  appearance  of  my  letter.  There 
might  be  such,  but  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  them. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  mention  that  in  the  meetings  of  our 
Commission,  J.  P.  Kennedy  is  the  only  man  who  has  stood  upright 
bolt  on  the  Laws  &  the  regulations,  understood  them  &  supported 
them  with  success,  which  helped  me  greatly.  This  is  all  that 
occurs  to  me  to  say  that  would  interest  you.     What  you  have  read 
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this,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  destroy  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  talk  so  much  about  myself  without  appearing  ego- 
tistical —  which  makes  me  ashamed.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
worse  than  foolish  —  it  does  harm  to  tell  all  sorts  of  tales  —  to 
show  men's  fibs  &  failures  —  they  leak  out  some  way  &  produce 
embarrassment  to  the  authors  if  not  destroyed. 

N.  B.  Seward  stands  by  me  like  a  brick.  His  experience  & 
sagacity  don't  permit  him  to  be  misled  by  the  passing  ebullitions 
of  excited  people.  All  the  Sabbatical  Pharisees  at  home  &  abroad 
are  down  upon  me  now  on  the  Sunday  question,  with  petitions 
to  the  Commission  —  but  the  Commission  defers  to  me.  Another 
lot  of  saints  apply  for  liberty  to  preach,  one  in  the  school  house, 
another  in  the  annex.  Yesterday  Doctor  Mary  Walker  walked 
in  to  group  II,  in  trousers,  &  seeing  a  photograph  of  Lee,  Johnson, 
&  others,  she  got  in  a  rage  and  commenced  tearing  the  card  off  the 
picture  of  Lee.  I  seized  her  arm  &  stopped  the  demolition.  I 
told  her  my  duty  was  to  protect  the  property  accepted  by  author- 
ity of  the  government  &  placed  on  exhibition  &  I  could  not  per- 
mit depredations  —  but  as  she  insisted,  I  led  her  out  of  the  com- 
partment.    Pleasant  business  —  exhibitions ! 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  believe  me  very  truly 

yours, 

N.  M.  B. 

P.  S.  I  began  with  a  small  sheet,  thinking  it  enough  —  but 
forgot  that  first  thoughts  are  best,  &  went  on.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion the  following.  Gold  medals  (and  all  others  of  the  same  de- 
nomination) are  absolutely  equal:  the  fact  of  one  name  being 
placed  before  another  on  the  list  is  a  necessity,  but  implies  nothing 
as  to  rank  or  quality  of  products  —  the  lists  are  filled  up  as  the 
reports  come  in  from  the  juries  and  are  recorded  by  the  clerks, 
but  without  any  regard  to  order,  there  being  no  distinction  among 
them  of  any  one  class  of  medals.  The  juries  having  settled  the 
question  of  merits  in  respect  of  products  exhibited,  I  stated  on  my 
own  responsibility  to  the  Minister  of  State: 

"The  question  of  products  is  settled,  but  you  are  accustomed 
to  take  a  larger  view  of  the  subject  and  bring  in  other  considera- 
tions. The  house  of  Chickering  is  an  ancient  establishment  in  the 
U.  S.  —  from  father  to  son  —  it  has  grown  into  a  settled  &  impor- 
tant Institution;  great  ability,  zeal  &  ceaseless  study  and  atten- 
tion have  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their 
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products,  which  has  resulted  in  bringing  them  to  a  level  with  the 
best  in  Europe;  this  worthy  example  &  success  have  contributed 
by  raising  the  standard  to  improve  the  whole  piano  industry  in  the 
U.  S.,  which  is  obliged  to  work  up  to  the  best  standards,  &  in  this 
manner  progress  is  made. " 

Likewise  in  regard  to  Elias  Howe;  I  consider  him  the  central 
man,  the  founder  of  that  great  &  important  industry  now  spread- 
ing over  the  world,  represented  by  the  sewing  machine.  Others 
have  improved  the  machine,  &  now  make  better  than  his.  He 
gets  a  gold  medal,  but  only  as  "  cooperator " ;  his  machine  falls 
behind;  nevertheless,  had  there  been  no  Howe,  there  would  have 
been  no  machine  —  public  opinion  instinctively  accepts  that  con- 
clusion. It  is  the  business  of  exhibitions  to  mark  these  persons 
as  well  as  their  products  &  to  award  personal  distinctions  for 
personal  merit.  On  this  presentation  of  the  subject  those  decor- 
ations were  given.  I  consider  it  right  &  that  it  is  my  business  to 
attend  to  it.  But  I  am  censured  for  it,  just  as  if  others  were 
equal  to  &  had  done  as  much,  &  I  had  been  partial  to  these  parties 
at  the  expense  of  others!!! 


BIGELOW  TO   HUNTINGTON 

Highland  Falls,  Sept.  2,  1867. 

My  dear  Friend: 

In  overhauling  my  portfolio  the  other  day  I  found  the  en- 
closed draft  in  favor  of  Grauser,  which  I  think  I  professed  to  send 
you  in  my  last  letter.  To  err  is  human.  Please  rind  some  way 
of  getting  it  to  poor  G.,  who  I  doubt  not,  is  in  great  need  of  it. 

When  you  are  in  search  of  a  pretext  for  a  walk,  go  to  de  Senar- 
mont's  and  ask  his  authority  for  stating,  as  he  does  in  his  "Notice 
sur  les  Memoires,"  that  Mr.  Le  Veillard  translated  them  for  the 
first  French  Edition.  When  he  has  given  his  reasons  it  will  be  in 
order  for  you  to  ask  him  to  explain  the  Venerable 's  flat  denial  of 
the  same  in  his  note  to  the  Journal  de  Paris  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  quote  to  me.1  I  fear  the  old  rat  took  a  liberty  with  the 
truth,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Buisson,  the  pub- 

lNole  by  Mr.  Huntington:  I  afterwards  found  and  forwarded  copy  of  the  entire  letter 
of  Le  Veillard,  of  which  I  had  previously  sent  only  an  extract  to  Mr.  B.  The  entire  letter 
justifies  Lc  Veillard. 
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lisher  of  the  Edition  of  1791,  to  have  found  means  of  saying  & 
doing  what  he  did  without  Le  Veillard's  connivance  at  least.  If 
he  did  not  use  Le  Veillard's  copy,  perhaps  de  Senarmont  knows 
by  tradition  what  copy  he  did  use.  I  found  among  the  papers  de 
Senarmont  sent  me,  a  letter  from  Buisson  offering  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  dated  the  26th  June  1791.  His 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  appeared,  I  think,  in  August  of  that  yr.1 
Perhaps  de  Senarmont  knows  what  answer  was  given  to  that 
letter.    If  so  I  should  much  like  to  be  as  wise. 

I  go  to-morrow  with  four  of  my  children  to  piace  them  in  the 
Friends'  School  at  Providence.  Johnson  appears  to  be  getting 
ready  for  something  pretty  desperate.  The  curious  thing  about 
it  is  that  those  who  pretend  to  be  his  friends  are  as  ignorant  of  his 
plans  and  as  incapable  of  seeing  anything  sensible  or  statesman- 
like in  them  as  his  opponents.  Napoleon  was  not  more  isolated 
in  Mexico. 

I  hear  nothing  more  of  Dana's  paper,  though  it  is  understood 
still  that  it  will  appear  this  fall  &  that  Tammany  Hall  is  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  new  birth. 

Putnam' 's  Magazine  is  to  reappear  in  January  with  new  attrac- 
tions. So  I  learn  to-day  by  a  note  inviting  suggestions  &  contri- 
butions, both  commodities  in  which  I  am  not  dealing  at  present. 
I  have  not  yet  got  my  books  out,  nor  do  I  know  when  I  shall  have 
a  place  where  I  can  put  them,  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
their  unpacking.  Some  of  the  few  that  I  did  unpack  were  dam- 
aged by  the  water,  which  fills  me  with  anxiety  &  impatience.  I 
am  studying  agriculture  nowadays,  on  the  lowest  form,  as  they 
say  in  English  schools.  I  must  do  it,  for  in  our  country  now,  a 
man  who  wishes  to  have  anything  done  must  know  how  to  do  it, 
for  he  can  hire  no  one  who  knows.  The  class  who  know  how  to  do 
any  thing  here,  hire;  they  are  not  to  be  hired.  Shortly  after  I 
bought  my  farm,  my  steward  who  had  been  with  me  ten  years,  a 
German,  &  who  knew  everything,  died.  If  I  had  lost  my  sight, 
the  blow  would  scarcely  have  been  more  irreparable.  Good 
night  my  friend. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

lNote  by  Mr.  Huntington:  In  March. 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

8  Rue  de  Boursault, 
4  Sept.,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  accurate  copy  of  all  of  Le  Veillard  s 
letter,  less  the  passage  which  you  already  have.  .  .  .  What 
seems  to  me  most  noteworthy  in  that  portion  of  the  letter  of  Le 
Veillard  which  I  read  for  the  first  time  to-day,  is  the  statement 
that  W.  T.  F.  was  then  in  England,  busily  occupied,  and  far 
advanced,  in  preparing  a  publication  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  never  saw  the  light  till  twenty-six  years  after.  This 
strengthens  the  current  notion  of  W.  T.'s  infidelity  to  his  trust. 
Le  Veillard's  translation  (edition  of  1828,  Renouard)  should  have 
been  made,  it  seems,  from  the  "clean"  copy?  So  that  not  even 
Renouard  is  after  the  original,  genuine,  juvenile  first  proof? 
Have  you  thought  to  look  after  notice  of  Buisson's  edition  in  your 
Mercure  de  France  for  1799?  The  mystery  is  as  great  as  ever  how 
that  Doctor  Jacques  Gibelin  ever  did  get  hold  of  the  MS.  in 
English.  He  was  more  than  once  in  England,  was  a  naturalist  of 
some  mark,  and  among  other  translations  from  English  philo- 
sophical writers,  did  two  from  Priestly  and  an  abridgement  of  the 
Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Could  B.  F.  have 
given  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  his  Life  to  Priestly,  or  some  of  his 
philosopher  friends  in  England,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Gibelin? 
Gib.  published  in  1791  a  vol  of  Melanges,  Observations  et  Voyages, 
which  must  be  looked  after. 

I  sent  you  the  Renouard  Edition,  with  a  letter,  by  the  Legation 
bag  last  week.     Hope  they  are  come  safely  to  hand. 

Yours  truly 

P.  S.  There  is  a  dealer  here  by  the  Church  St.  Sulpice  who 
tells  me  he  has  3  letters  of  Franklin.  I  did  not  ask  to  look  at 
them,  not  wishing  to  excite  his  cupidity  or  my  own  desire.  Unless 
they  are  the  merest  notes  of  no  account  he  would  be  apt  to 
charge  high  for  them.  These  critturs  have  an  idea  that  Ameri- 
cans will  pay  any  price  asked.  You  have  helped  to  encourage 
them  in  that  notion.  The  price  you  paid  for  the  B.  F.  portrait  & 
MS.  was  told  me  some  time  ago;  but  the  story  runs,  I  think,  among 
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the  MS.  folks  that  you  paid  the  whole  sum  for  the  MS.,  and  among 
the  print  &  picture  dealers,  that  you  paid  the  whole  sum  for  the 
portrait.  I  barely  missed  buying  not  long  since  a  miniature  of 
B.  F.  said  to  have  been  well  done  and  to  be  "of  the  period."  A 
treacherous  wretch  of  an  Englishman  had  just  caught  it  up.  I 
don't  sleep  well  nights. 

Enclosure 

JOURNAL  DE  PARIS.  No.   8 J 

Jeudi,  24  Mars  1791,  de  la  Lune  le  20 

SUPPLEMENT      No.   jp 
LIVRES  DIVERS. 

Passy  les  Paris,  21  mars  1791. 

Peu  de  temps  avant  sa  mort,  M.  Franklin  m'envoya  les  Me- 
moires  de  sa  Vie  ecrits  par  lui-meme;  je  les  ai  traduits  et  je  n'en 
ai  diff ere  la  publication  que  par  egard  pour  sa  famille,  et  particu- 
lierement  pour  M.  W.  Temple  Franklin,  son  petit-fils,  a  qui  son 
grand  pere  a  legue  tous  ses  manuscrits. 

II  se  propose  d'en  faire  une  edition  complete,  tant  en  anglais 
qu'en  francois,  dans  laquelle  il  inserera  ma  traduction.  II  est 
actuellement  en  Angleterre  ou  il  s'occupe  de  cet  objet,  et  sous  peu 
de  jours  il  doit  passer  en  France  pour  achever  de  le  remplir. 

On  vient  de  publier  chez  M.  Buisson,  Libraire,  rue  Haute- 
feullle,  un  volume  in  8vo.,  intitule,  Memoires  de  la  vie  privee  de 
Benjamin  Franklin,  ecrits  par  lui-meme  &  addresses  a  son  fils. 
Les  156  premieres  pages  —  [here  follows  the  paragraph  of  Veil- 
lard's  letter  which  you  already  have  part  of.1  .  .  .  ]  —  ne 
termine  pas  l'ouvrage,  et  que  le  reste  est  entre  les  mains  de  M.  W. 
T.  Franklin,  qui  disposera  son  edition  de  maniere  que  les  Me- 
moires complets  de  M.  Franklin  formeront  un  ou  deux  volumes 
qu'on  pourra  se  procurer  separement. 

Le  Veillard. 

'Page  29  ante. 
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HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

1 6  September,  1867. 


When  you  have  received  my  last  two  letters,  you  will  see,  I 
think,  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  call  on  young  Senarmont  to 
tell  what  he  does  not  know  about  the  Buisson  business.  The 
Veillard  letter  which  I  sent  you  full  copy  of  in  my  last  is  proof 
positive  that  V.  lied  or  did  not  know  how  Gibelin  got  hold  of  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  Now  if  he  lied,  he  doubtless  left  word  to  his 
family  to  stick  to  it,  or  else  said  nothing  to  them  on  the  subject; 
and,  presently  getting  his  head  cut  off,  left  them  hi  the  dark. 
The  present  Senarmont  is  in  the  dark,  ex-ofhcio,  as  you  may  say, 
respecting  Franklin.  His  old  uncle,  I  am  afraid,  carried  all  valu- 
able tradition  to  the  grave  with  him. 

You  see  by  Veillard's  letter  that  Buisson  published  before 
21st  March;  Buisson's  offer  to  V.  to  purchase  the  Memoir es 
would  have  been  then  for  the  sake  of  controlling  the  property 
in  them.  No,  there  was  a  third  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Memoires  in  English,  either  let  be  made  by  Buisson  or  W.  T. 
F.,  or  surreptitiously  made  from  one  of  the  two  in  possession 
of  V.  &  W.  T.  F. 

Yours,  etc. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

8  Rue  de  Boursault,  Paris. 

n  p.  m.  26  Sept.,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

.  .  .  Your  letter  of  2  September  was  all  interesting,  that 
part  of  it  in  especial  that  touched  on  home  politics.  I  shall  not 
try  to  send  you  any  return  in  kind,  though  the  kind  —  with 
L.  N.  B.'s  cumulating  run  of  ill  luck  just  now  —  is  interesting  here 
too.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours;  it  almost  looks  as  though  the 
shower  this  time  would  keep  on  to  a  deluge  and  sweep  off  the 
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throne.  But  you  see  report  of  all  this.  Girardin  keeps  a  stand- 
ing heading  in  La  Liberie:  UEnquete  sur  VExpedition  mexicaine, 
under  which  he  prints  the  decrees,  proclamations,  circulars  etc.  of 
the  French  chiefs  of  the  expedition  published  in  Mexico,  putting 
the  more  bloodthirsty  and  abominable  passages  in  italics  and 
small  caps,  by  way  of  commentary.  Some  of  these  are  sent  in 
from  private  hands,  but  most  of  them  are  taken  from  Editor 
Seward's  publications.  An  old  story  to  you,  they  are  new  and 
startling  to  the  French.  Other  papers  and  higher  class  journals 
abound  in  similar  documents,  and  in  articles  on  that  woeful 
Mexican  business.  The  most  damaging  to  government  of  all 
these  is  the  series  published  in  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  the  writer 
of  which  has  undertaken  to  defend  Bazaine  (whereby  he  has  but 
partial  success),  and  consequently  attacks  poor  Max.  and  this 
government  in  a  manner  disastrous  to  reputations. 

It  is  very  late  and  I  ditto  sleepy.    Must  stop  here. 

.  .  .  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  Mr.  Olmsted  now  here,  who  is  to 
your  predecessor,  Joel  Barlow,1  what  you  are  to  your  predecessor, 
B.  Franklin,  in  the  matter  of  devoted  zeal  of  admiration  —  but 
luckier  than  you  in  the  collection  of  original  writings  of  his 
minister.  J.  B.,  according  to  his  account,  was  a  super-extra- 
ordinary intelligence,  and  the  account  seems  much  less  extrav- 
agant than  one  could  believe  till  after  listening  to  him.  But 
oh-yah-a-um!  how  precious  dormibund  I  be. 

Yours  drowsily 

Credit  mobilier  offered  to-day  at  170. 
Talk  of  Drandylwheez  taking  Moustier's  place. 
The  Bismarck  note  sworn  at  but  eaten  —  seasoned  with  Mr. 
Rouher's  and  many  of  H.  M.'s  own  words. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

8  Rue  de  Boursault,  Paris, 

22  Oct.,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Your  uncommon  long,  and  by  consequence  ditto  good,  letter  of 
6  Oct.  was  handed  me  Sunday  at  about  3  o'  the  clock  as  I  was 
started  on  my  way  to  Suresnes.     I  stopped  and  read  it  in  the  door- 

'Minister  to  France  from  1811  to  his  death  in  1812. 
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way  and  then,  for  my  sins,  must  disempocket  and  read  it  again  as 
I  walked  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  whereby  I  lost  my  way  and  did 
not  reach  Suresnes  till  my  host  and  his  other  guests  were  already 
past  their  soup.  A  very  jolly  dinner  by  the  way  —  victuals  good, 
the  wine  (an  agreeable  Dibble  that  I  only  became  acquainted  with 
this  summer),  that  same  kind  which  Henri  IV  was  so  fond  of, 
chicken  than  which  that  good-wishing  king  could  have  wished  a 
better  in  the  peasant's  pot,  and  the  convives  deepest  dyed  Reds 
all.  The  gentle  Bloncourt1  was  there:  a  man  of  more  acquire- 
ment, by  the  way,  than  I  had  supposed,  and,  when  you  can  get  his 
tongue  to  run  on  something  besides  his  own  race,  worth  listening 
to.  I  rather  like  him  too  for  the  simplicity  of  his  political  scheme : 
it  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  the  Pope's.  Pius  LX  folds  his  hands 
and  says  non-possumus,  and  benedicite;  Bloncourt  stretches  his  out 
till  they  turn  backward  and  says  do  the  impossible  and  damn  'em. 

The  Mrs.  Lincoln  business,  it  seems  to  me,  is  dirty  enough  of 
itself,  without  Mr.  Weed  needing  to  smirch  white  paper  with 
trying  to  wipe  it  up;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  his  argument 
is  sound  in  excuse  of  the  nation  for  not  paying  that  silly  woman 
what  we  owed  her  husband's  estate.  To  decline  paying  a  debt 
because  we  don't  happen  to  like  the  original  creditor's  heir,  is  as 
easy  a  morality  as  Butler's  (not  the  bishop)  or  Pendleton's.2 
Which  one  of  these  last,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
national  creedo. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  draft  on  Munroe  in  my  favour, 
the  which  I  got  cashed  yesterday,  for  200  francs.     .     .     . 

With  this  go  the  forty  Franklins  good  and  poor.3  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph, who  has  been  in  the  consulate  for  two  years  or  so,  leaves 
that  lucrative  office  next  week  for  home.  He  passes  through  New 
York  and  is  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  package  as  far  as 
there,  and  commit  it  to  an  express  bureau.  I  add  a  few  of  the 
caricatures  of  the  day,  thinking  that  some  of  them  might  amuse 
you :  the  Ste-Beuve  protecting  Renan  in  the  Senate  is  good ;  so  is 
the  Guizot. 

******* 

They  tell  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  is  here  in  Paris  —  the  gossips 
say  she  has  seceded  from  union  with  that  statesman.     The  Con- 

•A  quadroon  from  one  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

*G.  H.  Pendleton  advocated  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  paper  money,  "green- 
backs." 

'Portraits  costing  200  francs. 
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sulate  building  is  condemned  to  expropriation,  and  Mr.  Nicolay 
is  beginning  to  be  bothered  to  know  where  to  move.  Rents  are 
higher  than  ever.  Mr.  Woods,  pleasant  and  sensible  a  man  as 
ever,  must  also  scatter.  Good  old  Madame  Busque  came  limp- 
ing into  my  room  last  week  —  her  precious  old  legs  are  rheumatic, 
and  she  is  59  years  old,  even  as  our  Emperor.  She  sang  your 
praises  warmly,  keeps  your  photograph  for  a  sign  and  a  token  in 
one  of  her  religious  books.  The  German  sings  the  same  air  and 
tune.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  does  not  so  continually 
guzzle  and  gobble  as  he  was  used  to  do.  A  new  doctor  has  got 
hold  of  him,  thinks  he  can  restore  his  sight,  and  meantime  has  put 
him  on  diet,  without  coffee  and  cigars. 
Whereby,  it  being  close  on  dinner  time,  I  make  my  leg  and  rest 

Yours  truly 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Novr.  4,  1867 

My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  I  do  not  know  where  I  stand  with  you  now  financially 
speaking,  but  I  trust  you  do,  and  that  you  will  let  me  know  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  balance  getting  against  me.  I  am  willing  to 
prey  without  scruple  upon  yr  good  nature  but  not  a  scruple  on 
yr  purse. 

Last  week  I  went  on  to  Philadelphia  to  see  Lippincott.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  "  First  and  only  complete"  &c,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  publish,  and  says  there  are  shekels  in  it.  His  view  of 
the  manner  of  bringing  it  out  corresponds  with  my  own  entirely. 
He  sees  the  whole  thing  as  we  do,  and  will  spare  no  expense 
to  produce  it  just  as  such  a  book  should  be  produced.  My  in- 
troduction will  occupy  some  fifty  pages  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  history  of  the  MS.,  and  the  MS.  is  to  be  published  pure  & 
simple.     .     .     . 

The  public  press,  as  you  may  have  observed,  has  taken  juris- 
diction of  Sumner's  domestic  relations,  and  has  dreadfully  ag- 
gravated a  situation  sufficiently  painful  when  the  knowledge  of  it 
was  confined  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  It  seems  to 
be  established  that  the  Senator's  marriage  has  proven  infelicitous 
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to  both  parties.  They  have  passed  their  summer  apart  —  she  at 
Lenox,  &  he  at  Boston,  writing  lectures  from  which  he  hoped  to 
derive  money  enough  to  furnish  a  house  which  he  had  bought  in 
Washington.  An  Attache  to  the  Prussian  legation  is  named 
among  the  causes  of  their  alienation,  although  I  believe  no  one 
pretends  that  this  party's  crime  went  farther  than  his  being  more 
agreeable  as  a  companion  to  Madame  than  her  lawful  husband 
was.  He  was  recalled  during  the  summer  —  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent (no  one  knows  better  than  you  the  value  of  such  an 
authority)  says  at  Mr.  Sumner's  personal  request  —  and  she  has 
packed  up,  and  in  point  of  time  at  least  followed  him  to  Europe. 
Sumner  has  in  a  measure  confirmed  the  reports  &  suspicions  in 
circulation,  by  breaking  off  his  lecture  engagements,  giving  up  his 
house,  &  taking  bachelor's  quarters.  This  latter  proceeding  favors 
the  impression  that  he  regards  the  separation  as  final.  The  at- 
tentions of  the  Prussian  were  the  subject  of  comment  when  I  was 
in  Washington  last  March.  It  struck  me  then  that  such  an 
intimacy  crowded  rather  close  upon  the  honeymoon,  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  prepared  for  its  distressing  denouement.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  any  one,  even  Sumner,  should  have  been  so 
wanting  in  tact  as  to  make  a  personal  application  for  the  removal 
of  the  cavalier  from  Washington,  but  somehow  every  one  believes 
such  to  be  the  fact,  and  gives  that  as  Madame' 's  sufficient  excuse 
for  taking  lodgings  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  copperhead  class  of  all 
shades  enjoy  this  scandal  prodigiously  and  delight  in  fitting  it  on 
to  all  imaginable  hypotheses.  It  is  even  asserted  upon  authority 
that  would  astonish  you,  that  Madam  had  instituted  proceedings 
for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  S.  was  not  equal  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  a  husband.  His  apparent  insensibility  to  the  charms  of 
the  fair  sex  during  that  period  of  life  when  they  usually  exert  most 
influence,  is  doubtless  the  only  foundation  of  this  report;  but  that 
is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  very  large  number  of  his  country- 
people. 

This  development  has  replaced  the  excitement  over  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  "Old  Clo"  speculation.  She  and  her  New  York  agent 
have  entirely  subsided.  No  one  seems  to  know  whether  she 
"realized "  or  not  in  money,  but  now  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
in  any  one's  mind  that  the  reports  of  her  plundering  the  White 
House  when  ietiring  from  it  were  or  at  least  might  have  been  true. 
Ah,    my    friend,    if    every  body  knew  the  perils  which  beset 
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exalted  stations,  how  few  would  aspire  to  them.  The  fools 
would  have  them  all  to  themselves.  Judge  Pierrepont  told  me 
only  yesterday  (this  is  entre  nous  of  course)  that  he  was  talking 
this  last  summer  with  Seward  over  their  after  dinner  cigar  about 
S's  occupation  after  his  retirement  from  Washington,  which  then 
seemed  to  outsiders  imminent,  and  Pierrepont  suggested  that  it 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  an  imperishable 
shape  his  varied  and  extraordinary  experiences  of  public  affairs. 
Seward  turned  around  to  him  abruptly,  and  in  a  very  impassioned 
manner  said  to  him,  "You  present  to  me,  sir,  the  most  loathsome 
task  that  I  could  possibly  undertake."  That  no  doubt  was  a 
veridical  statement  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  longest  and  on  the 
whole  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  political  careers  run  by 
any  living  statesman  —  taking  into  account  the  capital  of  all 
kinds  originally  invested. 

The  elections  this  fall  are  not  propitious  to  the  Repub's.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  will  carry  this  state  —  that  is,  it  is 
doubtful  among  the  politicians  I  hear.  I  do  not  doubt  myself 
much.  I  think  their  defeat  is  nearly  inevitable,  unless  Seymour 
takes  too  active  a  part  in  the  canvass.  Negro  suffrage  has  done 
it.  The  masses  will  not  hear  to  giving  to  freedmen  suffrage  at 
once  without  preparation  and  without  the  consent  of  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  all  of  whom  that  are  recognized  as 
competent  leaders  being  deprived  of  that  right.  If  New  York 
goes  Democratic,  Grant  will  be  nominated  by  the  Repub's,  & 
E.  D.  Morgan,  Vice.  It  is  not  so  certain  if  the  Rep's  carry  the 
State.     Good  bye.     .     .    . 

Yours  very  faithfully 


JOHN  FORSTER  TO  BIGELOW 

Palace  Gate  House,  Kensington  W., 

9th  October,  1867. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

With  this  you  will  receive  the  Titles  —  but  if  you  name  to  me 
again  the  paltry  sum  paid  for  them,  never  again  expect  me  to 
submit  to  any  small  or  great  kindness  at  your  hands.1 

'This  is  an  allusion  to  a  proffer  of  a  remuneration  for  some  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
curing some  memoranda  for  me  from  the  British  Museum. 
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Enclosed  is  a  note  from  Dickens,  which  will  speak  for  itself. 
It  was  not  until  a  week  ago  he  really  made  up  his  mind  finally. 
He  was  very  strongly  inclined  to  it  —  but  I  have  myself  seen  some 
reasons  against  it,  and  I  put  them  before  him  lately  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  him  to  me  at  Ross  (from  which  my  last  letter  was 
written  to  you)  to  discuss  them.  It  ended  as  such  discussions  are 
apt  to  do.  He  failed  to  convince  me;  perhaps  I  did  not  entirely 
fail  to  convince  him;  but  the  latter  process  of  conviction  not  car- 
rying "his  will"  with  it,  the  other  opinion  remained.  Nor,  after 
the  various  arguments  stated  by  him,  did  I  continue  any  strong 
resistance.  He  sails  by  the  boat  of  the  9th  November;  landing  at 
Boston;  and  I  heartily  hope  that  all  will  go  well  with  him.  As  to 
the  kindness  of  his  reception  I  never  had  a  doubt. 

I  am  still  in  the  country,  at  present  at  Gloucester;  and  suffering 
from  so  severe  an  attack  of  cold  &  fever  that  I  can  hardly  hold  my 
head  up  to  write  these  few  lines.  Forgive  me  that  I  must  close 
them  somewhat  abruptly. 

With  all  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  every  good  wish 
—  believe  me  ever  most 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

John  Forster. 


Gad's  Hill  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Monday,  seventh  October,  1867. 
My  dear  Forster: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  and  gratified  by  that  pleasant 
passage  from  Mr.  Bigelow's  letter  concerning  me.  As  you  say 
you  are  going  to  write  to  him,  pray  tell  him  as  much,  and  assure 
him  that  I  shall  hope  to  become  his  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Truly  dear  Forster, 
Your  affectionate 

Charles  Dickens. 


It  was  early  in  November  1867,  and  after  a  brief  visit  to  our 
children  at  school  in  Providence,  that  my  wife  and  I  found  our- 
selves at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston.     The  day  following  our 
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arrival  we  were  invited  to  lunch  at  Cambridge  with  Longfellow. 
It  was  the  poet  himself  who  opened  the  door  for  us.  He  looked 
plump  and  well  conditioned;  wore  his  hair,  then  white,  long  a  la 
Tennyson,  his  beard  also.  He  introduced  us  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters, and  a  son.  Professor  Greene,1  one  of  "  the  grandsons, "  is 
staying  with  Longfellow,  superintending  the  printing  of  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  grandfather.  We  lunched  most  cheerfully  on  a 
Yorkshire  pudding,  a  turkey,  and  generous  subsidiaries.  The 
house  occupied  by  Longfellow  had  been  General  Washington's 
headquarters,  which  made  it  a  two  storied  classic.  Longfellow 
has  two  rooms  for  his  library,  one  for  books  and  the  world,  the 
other  for  books  and  himself;  his  laboratory.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  projected  an  ideal  library.  He  said  he  had;  that  he 
would  have  every  book  within  reach,  and  to  get  greater  height  of 
shelving,  would  have  drawers  below  to  pull  out,  that  one  by 
standing  on  them  might  reach  the  higher  volumes.  Longfellow 
has  a  pleasant  voice,  a  serene  face,  and  as  I  thought  a  most 
amiable  disposition. 

I  had  seen  Longfellow  once  some  twenty  years  before  at  the 
Carlton  House  in  New  York  where  I  was  boarding.  I  did  not 
then  make  his  acquaintance,  but  I  remember  the  impression  he 
gave  me  of  being  the  finest  looking,  most  attractive  and  best 
"turned  out"  man  I  had  then  ever  seen.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  lapse  of  a  generation  failed  to  prompt  any  qualification  of 
my  first  impressions. 

Charles  Dickens  had  then  recently  arrived  in  Boston  and  was 
staying  also  with  his  friend,  manager,  and  titular  secretary  —  Mr. 
Dolby,  at  the  Parker  House.  Mindful  of  his  friend  Forster's 
letter  asking  me  to  call  upon  him,  I  sent  my  cards  to  him  the 
following  morning.  Return  cards  from  riim  and  Mr.  Dolby 
arrived  before  sundown. 

After  breakfast  the  following  day  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Whipple's 
oration  or  eulogy  on  Governor  Andrew,2  for  which  my  friend  Dr. 
Green  had  been  kind  enough  to  procure  me  a  ticket.  Whipple's 
countenance  was  wrinkled  and  wore  a  haggard  expression,  the 
manifest  penalties  of  excessive  brain  work  and  bad  digestion.  His 
eulogy  had  the  misfortune  to  fit  almost  anybody  who  had  reached 
any  prominence.  It  gave  me  no  idea  of  Andrew  as  distinguished 
from  any  other  governor  of  Massachusetts.    He  treated  him  as  a 

•George  Washington  Greene,  grandson  of  General  Nathanael  Green  of  the  Revolution. 
*Of  Massachusetts. 
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man  who  had  completed  the  promising  career  which  he  had  barely 
begun.  Eulogy  was  such  a  foregone  conclusion  with  him,  so 
entirely  the  thing  he  had  come  there  to  make,  with  or  without 
straw,  that  it  failed  of  effect.  He  did  not  get  a  single  applause, 
except  when  he  closed. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  Theophilus  Parsons  called.  He 
talked  at  length  about  Sumner's  dcsagrcment  with  his  wife.  He 
said  the  first  serious  outbreak  between  them  resulted  from  Mrs. 
Sumner's  accepting  an  expensive  amber  necklace  from  an  attache 
of  the  Prussian  legation.  She  had  been  wearing  false  ones. 
The  attache  told  her  she  ought  to  wear  real  ones.  She  replied 
that  her  purse  did  not  admit  of  that.  The  attache  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  for  real  ones  and  presented  them  to  her.  When 
Sumner  heard  of  it  he  sent  to  the  attache  for  the  bill  for  the 
necklace. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  shortly  after  breakfast,  I  went  to  call 
upon  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  had  told  my  wife  a  day  or 
two  before  that  the  morning  was  the  most  convenient  time  for 
him  to  see  his  friends.  He  received  me  so  cordially  that,  in  spite 
of  several  efforts  to  release  him,  I  was  detained  until  half-past 
eleven,  though  I  had  promised  my  wife  to  drive  out  with  her  to 
Cambridge  at  half -past  ten. 

The  Doctor's  appearance  at  first  did  not  impress  me  much. 
There  seemed  abundant  activity  and  vivacity,  but  he  was  small  in 
stature,  with  a  Puritanically  shaped  head,  rather  high  in  the 
region  of  self  esteem,  with  short,  rather  bristly  hair,  and  grayish, 
but  very  pleasant  eyes.  His  conversation  was  eloquent  without 
effort,  his  manner  most  prepossessing.  I  liked  him  before  we  had 
talked  ten  minutes,  and  I  kept  on  liking  him  better  and  better  till 
I  left.  He  showed  me  a  hygrodeik  for  measuring  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  standing  on  his  mantel,  and  he  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  He 
talked  earnestly  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  world,  and 
read  me  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sainte-Beuve  favoring  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Voltaire,  in  which  the  utter  want  of 
religious  faith  in  France  was  not  only  admitted  but  rather  justi- 
fied. He  wanted  to  know  more  about  Saint-Beuve.  My  reply 
to  this  led  to  talk  of  the  Emperor's  policy  toward  the  Church  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  opposition,  who  always  denounced 
that  policy.  He  spoke  also  of  the  religious  questions  agitating 
England  and  this  country.     I  asked  if  he  had  ever  read  the 
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"Divine  Providence"  of  Swedenborg.  He  said  he  had  not,  and 
asked  if  I  accepted  Swedenborg's  teachings.  I  said  I  had  perfect 
faith  in  him  —  thought  his  superior  wisdom  and  insight  was 
a  result  of  superior  moral  and  spiritual  attainments.  I  also 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  became  acquainted 
with  his  writings.  Had  not  my  wife  called  to  take  me  away, 
I  do  not  know  how  or  when  I  should  have  left  the  Doctor;  I 
found  his  talk  so  very  engaging. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields.  Among 
the  guests  were  Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Dolby.  Dickens  of  course 
was  very  entertaining.  He  said  that  he  believed  he  was  desig- 
nated in  Forster's  will  as  one  of  the  trustees  to  be  charged  with  his 
library;  that  Forster  had  offered  it  to  the  Literary  Fund  Society,  a 
corporation  which  Dickens  denounced  as  "a  corrupt  set  of  vil- 
lains" because  they  declined  to  accept  it,  not  wishing  to  have  the 
trouble  of  it.  Forster  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  it  to  his 
native  town  of  Newcastle.  Dickens  was  opposed  to  burying  such 
a  treasure  in  such  a  napkin.  He  spoke  also  of  Home,  the  med- 
ium,1 to  whom  he  applied  all  the  hard  names  he  could  lay  his 
tongue  to,  "ruffian"  and  "scoundrel"  being  two  which  I  particu- 
larly remember.  Then  he  told  a  story  he  had  from  Anthony 
Trollope  of  the  way  Trollope  got  Home  out  of  his  house  in  Flor- 
ence, where  Home  had  installed  himself  through  the  interest  in 
spiritualism  with  which  he  had  inspired  Mrs.  Trollope.  It  was 
arranged  one  day  that  they  were  to  have  a  seance  the  evening 
following,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  inquiries  of  the  fate 
of  a  relative  who  had  come  to  a  violent  death.  Home  had  a  way 
of  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house  with  the  children, 
pretending  to  be  talking  with  them  but  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  whatever  any  one  in  ear-shot  might  be  saying,  never 
going  far  or  long  beyond  it.    Mr.  Trollope  said  in  a  solemn  manner 

to  his  wife,  "  It  was  just years  this  night  since  our  dear 

was  drowned. "    At  night  when  the  spirits  were  questioned  about 

the  manner  of 's  death,  and  the  date,  they  gave  the  same 

cause  and  time  of  the  death.  The  facts  were,  said  Dickens,  that 
she  died  in  an  entirely  different  manner  and  at  a  different  time. 

When  asked  how  he  accounted  for  some  of  the  remarkable 

»D.  D.  Home,  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1833;  educated  near  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut; held  spiritualistic  seances  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  was  expelled  from  Rome  as  a  sorcerer;  married  twice,  each  time  to  a  Russian  lady 
of  rank;  author  of  Incidents  in  my  Life,  first  series  1863;  lb,  second  series,  1872;  and 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualism  (1877);  died  at  Auteuil,  France,  in  1886.  His  widow 
wrote  D.  D.  Home,  his  Life  and  Mission  (1888). 
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phenomena  of  spiritualism,  of  which  Fields  related  two  remarka- 
ble cases,  he  said,  "Coincidence."  He  then  himself  told  of  a 
ghost  story  sent  to  him  by  the  brother  of  Gleig  (I  presume  the 
biographer  of  Wellington1  — )  and  published  in  All  the  Year 
Round.  This  story  was  claimed  by  another  person  as  stolen  from 
his  manuscript.  Mr.  Dickens  replied  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  gentleman  who  sent  it  to  him  could  have  procured  it  by  any 
unworthy  means.  The  complainant  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
believe  so,  but  that  there  was  a  date  in  the  story  which  he  did  not 
wish  published,  and  it  was  to  avoid  that  that  he  had  withdrawn  it 
from  the  publisher.  That  date  was  in  the  "All  the  Year  Round " 
version,  which  showed  it  could  not  have  been  picked  up  in  any 
way  at  second  hand.  Dickens  said  that  the  story  was  sent  to  him 
without  any  date,  and  that  he  had  put  in  one  because  it  was  no 
story  without  some  date  in  this  blank.  The  dates  proved  to  be 
precisely  the  same.  He  found  the  proofs  and  sent  them  to  the 
complainant  with  the  date  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

Dickens  also  told  a  story  of  having  a  dream  of  seeing  a  woman 
enter  his  house,  of  the  name  of  Napier.  The  following  day  an 
acquaintance,  Miss  Boyle,  called  and  presented  a  Miss  Napier 
with  the  features  of  his  vision,  a  person  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  and  of  no  interest  whatever. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  dream  story  of  profounder  interest 
which  Dickens  wrote  to  his  friend  Forster  on  the  authority  of 
Secretary  Stanton. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  President  was  shot,  there  was  a 
cabinet  council  at  which  he  presided.  Mr.  Stanton  arrived  rather  late. 
Indeed  they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  on  his  entering  the  room,  the  Presi- 
dent broke  off  in  something  he  was  saying,  and  remarked:  "Let  us  proceed 
to  business,  gentlemen."  Mr.  Stanton  then  noticed,  with  great  surprise, 
that  the  President  sat  with  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  chair  instead  of  lolling 
about  it  in  the  most  ungainly  attitudes,  as  his  invariable  custom  was;  and 
that  instead  of  telling  irrelevant  or  questionable  stories,  he  was  grave  and 
calm,  and  quite  a  different  man.  Mr.  Stanton,  on  leaving  the  council  with 
the  Attorney-general,  said  to  him,  "That  is  the  most  satisfactory  cabinet 
meeting  I  have  attended  for  many  a  long  day!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  in  Mr.  Lincoln!"  The  Attorney-general  replied,  "We  all  saw  it 
before  you  came  in.  While  we  were  waiting  for  you,  he  said,  with  his  chin 
down  on  his  breast,  'Gentlemen,  something  very  extraordinary  is  going  to 
happen,  and  that  very  soon.' '      To  which  the  Attorney-general  had  ob- 

•G.  R.  Gleig  (1796-1870).  A  Scotchman;  served  in  the  British  army  in  Spain  and  in 
the  United  States;  wrote  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Campaigns  of  Washington  and 
New  Orleans,  and  other  works. 
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served,  "Something  good,  sir,  I  hope?"  when  the  President  answered  very 
gravely:  "I  don't  know;  I  don't  know.  But  it  will  happen,  and  shortly 
too!"  As  they  were  all  impressed  by  his  manner,  the  Attorney-general 
took  him  up  again:  "Have  you  received  any  information,  sir,  not  yet  dis- 
closed to  us?"  "No,"  answered  the  President;  "but  I  have  had  a  dream. 
And  I  have  now  had  the  same  dream  three  times.  Once,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Once,  on  the  night  preceding  such 
another"  (naming  a  battle  also  not  favourable  to  the  North).  His  chin 
sank  on  his  breast  again,  and  he  sat  reflecting.  "  Might  one  ask  the  nature 
of  this  dream,  sir?"  said  the  Attorney-general.  "Well,"  replied  the 
President,  without  lifting  his  head  or  changing  his  attitude,  "I  am  on  a 
great  broad  rolling  river  —  and  I  am  in  a  boat  —  and  I  drift  —  and  I 

drift!  —  But  this  is  not  business "  suddenly  raising  his  face  and  looking 

round  the  table  as  Mr.  Stanton  entered,  "let  us  proceed  to  business,  gentle- 
men." Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Attorney-general  said,  as  they  walked  on 
together,  it  would  be  curious  to  notice  whether  anything  ensued  on  this; 
and  they  agreed  to  notice.     He  was  shot  that  night. ! 

I  remarked  to  Mr.  Dickens  that  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton)  had 
faith  in  Home,  the  medium.  "Oh,  yes,"  Dickens  replied,  "but 
you  see  Bulwer  is  deaf  and  he  does  not  like  to  have  it  remarked; 
so  Home  would  say, 

'Do  you  hear  those  raps?'  And  Bulwer  would  say, 
'Oh  yes,  I  heard  them  per-fect-ly. ' " 

And  this  Dickens  pronounced  so  exactly  as  Bulwer  since  his 
deafness  pronounced,  as  to  convulse  the  whole  table  with 
laughter. 

Yet  as  very  often  happens,  so  with  Dickens  —  his  prejudices 
were  only  a  reaction  of  his  own  opinions.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
trifle  superstitious  himself,  he  probably  would  not  have  felt  and 
spoken  with  so  much  vehemence  against  poor  Home.  For 
example:  He  chanced  to  be  absent  from  London  when  the  col- 
lected series  of  the  Pickwick  papers  appeared  in  1837.  It  had,  as 
we  know,  an  incomparable  success,  and  made  him  at  once  incon- 
testably  the  most  popular  writer  in  our  language.  The  super- 
stitious strain  in  his  blood  led  him  to  connect  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  book  with  his  absence  from  London  when  it  ap- 
peared. One  of  the  consequences  was  that,  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
whenever  he  was  to  be  delivered  of  a  new  book,  he  withdrew  from 
town  till  the  accouchement  was  over. 

•Forster's  Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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FROM  MY  DIARY 

November  28th.  Dined  with  Mrs.  Chase.  Met  there  her 
brother,  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  and  a  swarm  of  young  Bigelows. 
Mrs.  Chase  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  was  sure, 
she  affirmed,  that  I  was  of  the  same  tribe.  Speaking  of  super- 
stitions, she  told  the  following  of  Abbot  Lawrence.  When  on  his 
way  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  (Victoria)  he  discovered  that  in 
changing  his  dress  he  had  left  at  home  a  pair  of  scissors  that  he 
had  carried  in  his  vest  pocket  ever  since  he  was  a  clerk  and  which 
he  had  got  accustomed  to  associate  superstitiously  with  his  suc- 
cess in  life.  Though  he  had  driven  halfway  to  the  palace  before 
he  discovered  that  he  had  not  brought  his  mascot  with  him,  he 
insisted  upon  driving  back  to  get  them. 

December  1st.  Went  out  to  Cambridge.  Sat  for  an  hour  with 
Theophilus  Parsons  at  the  Law  School.  Accidentally  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  Lippincotts  as  publishers.  That  led  him  to  ask 
if  I  was  intending  to  publish  anything.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
editing  the  original  of  Franklin's  Autobiography  for  publication. 
Thereupon  he  went  on  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  Lippincotts 
were  the  best  men  for  me  in  the  country,  but  he  urged  me  to  be 
careful  in  making  my  contract.  He  thought  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  book  if  well  managed.  He  said  that,  if 
Prescott  had  it  in  hand,  he  would  make  a  fortune  out  of  it.  He 
gave  some  amusing  stories  of  Prescott's  cleverness  in  marketing 
his  books. 

On  my  return  to  our  hotel,  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  in  the 
parlor.  To  my  surprise  he  referred  to  the  book  of  Swedenborg 
which  I  had  recommended  to  him  as  worth  his  reading,  and  asked 
me  to  give  him  again  the  title.  I  asked  his  permission  to  send  it 
to  him.  My  wife  took  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Holmes  home  in  our 
carriage,  and  brought  him  back  again,  as  he  was  to  dine  at  the 
Atlantic  Club,  at  which  he  had  invited  me  to  be  his  guest.  In 
this  however  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Fields  and  Lowell. 
While  waiting,  I  received  a  note  from  Richard  H.  Dana  Jr.1 
informing  me  of  his  return  from  Richmond,  where  he  had  been  for 
the  government  to  try  Jefferson  Davis,  begging  me  also  to  be  his 

1  Author  of  Two  Years  before  the  Mast. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
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guest  at  the  Club.  Fields  asked  Holmes  to  take  charge  of  me  at 
the  dinner  as  he  had  several  guests,  so  I  went  in  with  the  Doctor 
to  the  reception  room.  Lowell  received  me  very  cordially.  I 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Richard  Dana  Sr.,  Norton,  Emerson,  and 
Whipple,  before  dinner  was  announced.  Longfellow  was  in  the 
Chair  (vice-president),  Agassiz,  the  president,  being  absent  in 
consequence  of  his  mother's  recent  death;  Richard  Dana  Sr.  was 
on  Longfellow's  left,  and  Dickens  on  his  right.  Holmes  wished  to 
place  me  next  to  Dickens;  I  made  him  take  that  seat,  on  the  ground 
that  two  stranger  guests  ought  not  to  sit  together.  R.  H. 
Dana  Jr.  was  on  my  right,  Fields  and  Norton  were  opposite, 
Lowell  was  next;  Emerson  was  near  the  end  of  the  table. 

Holmes  spoke  with  great  emotion  of  the  persistent  attacks  of 
the  Nation  upon  The  Guardian  Angel,1  beginning  with  the  first 
number.  Had  the  writer  awaited  the  completion  of  the  work,  he 
said,  he  would  not  have  minded  it;  but  his  conduct,  Holmes  said, 
could  only  be  compared  to  the  brutality  of  kicking  a  woman  with 
child  every  week,  in  the  belly.  He  thinks  the  writer  to  be  a 
foreigner  who  has  an  idea  that  he  may  show  his  smartness  to 
advantage  at  the  Doctor's  expense.  I  told  him  I  feared  he 
attached  too  much  importance  to  the  criticisms  of  books,  which 
were  read  by  very  few  persons  after  all.  He  thought  he  had 
gotten  over  it,  but  I  saw  he  had  not. 

Dickens  was  asked  by  Holmes  if  he  had  ever  had  his  head 
examined  by  a  phrenologist.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "frequently;" 
and  he  said  he  had  faith  in  the  science,  if  only  for  the  prominence 
of  the  bump  of  order  in  his  head.  "For,"  said  he,  "I  never  can 
set  myself  down  to  work  till  I  have  been  all  over  my  house  and 
seen  everything  in  its  place.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to 
write  till  I  have  gone  through  that  preliminary.  I  do  it  now," 
said  he,  "every  day." 

Toward  the  hour  of  ten  Emerson  came  around  to  sit  by  me,  but 
the  time  was  so  short  that  we  could  have  but  a  brief  conversation, 
which  I  have  always  regretted  —  that  is,  its  brevity.  He  also 
inquired  about  Sainte-Beuve,  and  was  disappointed  on  learning 
that  Ste-B.  had  become  an  imperialist.2  In  Boston  Sainte-Beuve 
seems  to  be  the  best  known  of  the  French  writers. 

Dana  said  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  tried  because  Chase,  the 

>A  novel  by  O.  W.  Holmes. 

2It  would  seem  that  Ste-Beuve  was  an  imperialist  from  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
in  1852;  he  was  made  a  senator  in  1865. 
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Chief  Justice,  refused  to  try  him;  and  his  refusal  Dana  attributed 
to  Chase's  fear  that  such  a  proceeding  might  prejudice  his  chances 
for  the  Presidency. 

Longfellow  asked  me  if  Buffon  said,  "The  style  is  the  man,"  or 
"of  the  man. "  I  replied  that  it  was  generally  quoted  in  the  first 
form,  and  Norton  remarked  that  the  latter  seemed  destitute  of 
point.  Holmes  however  said  that  Buffon  wrote,  "Le  style  c'est 
de  rhomme  lui-meme."1 

December  2d.  Dined  at  the  Charles  Masons'.  Hillard,  Mrs. 
Mason,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton  were  the  other  guests.  Nice 
dinner.  Hillard  spoke  in  praise  of  Everett  (Edward)  at  great 
length ;  said  that  in  his  youth  he-was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
Boston;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  at  sixteen  with  the 
highest  honors;  at  twenty  was  the  pet  of  society;  read  a  poem 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  somewhere  else,  then  esteemed  the 
best  poem  yet  produced  in  the  country;  was  settled  over  the  first 
parish  in  Boston,  where  he  was  drowned.  He  was  so  timid,  said 
Hillard,  that  if  there  was  one  hostile  person  at  the  table  he  was 
dumb,  while  among  friends  he  was  the  most  delightful  of  compan- 
ions. This  weakness,  Hillard  thought,  explained  his  failure  as  a 
public  man.  He  said  Everett  was  a  great  worker,  and  liked  to 
work. 

December  3d.  Dined  with  Dickens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  the 
only  guests  besides  Dolby,  and  my  wife  and  myself.  I  never 
had  a  more  agreeable  dinner.  Dickens  shared  my  admiration 
of  the  French;  thinks  them  smarter  than  the  English.  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  opinon  in  England  and  often  gets  rasped 
for  it.  Admires  Froude  very  much.  We  played  games  at  his 
suggestion  after  dinner.  First  we  took  the  number  seven  and 
began  counting  from  one  forward,  and  the  rule  of  the  game  re- 
quired that  at  the  word  "seven"  or  any  multiple  of  seven,  the 
person  whose  turn  it  was  should  say  "buz."  This  amused  us  for 
a  while. 

Another  game  was  for  one  to  take  a  word,  no  matter  which,  and 
the  next  person  to  repeat  it  and  add  a  word  to  it.  A  person  failing 
to  repeat  the  words  in  their  proper  order  was  "dead,"  and  the  rest 
continued  till  all  but  one  was  "dead."  This  made  much  fun. 
Then  we  played  what  Dickens  called  '  'History. "  He  wrote  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  following  sentence: 

'BuHon's  words  were:  Le  style  est  rhomme  mime.    They  were  spoken  in  the  address  which 
he  made  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  Aug.  25,  1753. 
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"A  controversy  arose  between  Mr.  Green  and  Mrs.  Brown  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  young  Black,  who  it  appeared  had 
made  turtle  soup  in  a  coal  scuttle  belonging  to  Miss  Wriite  without 
her  consent." 

This  was  repeated  to  my  wife  who  sat  next  him,  in  a  whisper. 
She  was  to  repeat  it  in  a  whisper  to  her  next  neighbor,  and  then 
write  it  down  on  her  slip  of  paper,  previously  furnished  to  her  and 
the  rest  of  us;  the  neighbor  was  to  repeat  the  whispered  words  in 
the  same  way  to  his  neighbor;  and  so  on.  When  it  had  gone 
around  the  table,  the  several  reports  in  their  order,  beginning 
with  my  wife's,  were  given  to  Mr.  Dickens  and  read,  with  the 
following  results : 

Mrs.  Bigelow:  A  controversy  arose  between  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Green  in  consequence  of  young  Green  having  made  turtle 
soup  in  Mrs.  Brown's  coal  scuttle  without  her  consent. 

Mrs.  Fields:  A  controversy  arose  between  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Green  about  an  old  coal  scuttle  which  fell  down  at  Mrs. 
Green's  door  and  Mrs.  Green  said  she  didn't  care. 

Mr.  Dolby:  A  controversy  arose  between  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Green  about  a  coal  scuttle  which  fell  down  at  Mrs.  Green's  door. 

Bigelow:  A  controversy  broke  out  between  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Green  about  a  coal  scuttle  which  was  dropped  at  Mrs. 
Green's  door. 

Mrs.  Fields:  A  controversy  arose  between  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Green  about  a  coal  scuttle  which  Mrs.  Brown  couldn't  tell 
anything  about  it. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Dickens'  story  after  passing  through 
the  five  mouths;  and  such,  he  said,  is  History! 

Of  this  history  game  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Dickens' 
original  and  all  the  answers.  I  was  interested  in  this,  to  me,  new 
device  by  which  a  man  who  gets  his  bread  by  the  use  of  his  brains, 
rests  them. 

Dickens  said  that  when  playing  this  at  Rnebworth,  Bulwer 
complained  that  the  sentence  was  too  complicated.  He  then 
gave  this:  "Milton  died  in  '76.  He  had  flaxen  hair  and  a  fair 
complexion,"  or  something  like  that.  When  the  answers  came 
in  it  was  found  that  his  hair  and  complexion  had  taken  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

I  asked  Dickens  if  in  any  of  his  novels  he  had  ever  given  promi- 
nence to  a  nobleman,  remarking  that  I  could  recall  none,  "Lord 
knows  who"  being  hardly  an  exception.    He  replied  that  the 
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only  case  —  or  the  nearest  to  it  —  was  perhaps  a  baronet  in 
"Bleak  House."  I  remarked  that  his  stories  had  in  this  respect 
seemed  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  literary  fiction.  The 
older  romances  usually  turned  upon  the  fortunes  of  princes  and 
princesses.  Then  came  the  stories  of  high  life.  But  he  was  the 
first  to  show  that  everything  that  was  tragical,  comical  or  farcical 
was  to  be  found  as  well  in  low  life  as  in  high  life.  He  said  he 
knew  that,  and  wrote  with  that  view.  He  then  added  that  he  had 
often  been  called  to  account  by  the  aristocracy  about  that,  and 
his  usual  reply  to  them  had  been, "  You  have  had  your  day;  I 
mean  now  to  give  those  a  chance  who  have  not  had  theirs." 
This  was  interesting.  It  is  curious  to  see  fiction's  sympathy  with 
history,  and  how,  as  common  people  are  becoming  heroes,  a 
novelist  is  always  the  first  to  become  their  biographer. 

Dickens  took  coffee  after  dinner,  but  he  said  he  had  not  taken  it 
more  than  twice  in  five  years.  He  knew  Sydney  Smith  very 
intimately;  always  travelled  with  a  copy  of  his  Lectures  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  presented  to  him  by  Smith,  but  which,  he  added,  had 
never  been  published  in  England.  Only  one  hundred,  he  said, 
were  printed.  When  I  told  him  I  had  a  copy  printed  in  America, 
Then,"  he  said,  "some  unfaithful  person  must  have  furnished 
a  copy  to  the  American  publisher.  It  cannot  be  bought  in 
Europe, "  he  assured  me.  He  said  that  after  every  new  novel  that 
he  published,  Smith  used  to  write  him  about  the  public  men  of 
the  day,  giving  them  the  names  of  his  characters  for  their  common 
resemblances.  He  had  great  quantities  of  these  letters,  which  he 
burned.  I  told  him  that  he  deserved  to  have  been  burned  with 
them. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  left  Boston,  Dickens  began  his  read- 
ings in  New  York.  I  think  I  heard  him  read,  once  at  least,  all  the 
pieces  that  he  used  for  these  entertainments.  He  was  not  a  good 
reader.  He  had  something  of  the  mannerism  of  a  school  boy 
reading  something  that  he  did  not  understand.  But  what  he 
read,  speedily  made  his  audience  indifferent  to  his  elocution.  He 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances  before  he  came  to  New  York. 
While  there  he  was  making  a  clear  profit  from  his  readings  of 
$6500  a  week,  while  at  the  same  time  writing  stories  for  All  the 
Year  Around  and  doubtless  some  new  novel. 

One  would  suppose  that,  coming  to  New  York,  where  so  much 
had  been  forgiven  him,  he  would  have  been  content  with  the 
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$6500  weekly  for  his  readings  and  his  other  labors,  and  have  given 
some  little  time  to  social  recreation  and  to  cultivating  some  of  the 
friendships  which  should  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  a  privilege 
to  contract.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind  after  assuring  himself 
that  his  readings  were  going  to  prove  a  financial  success.  He  not 
only  declined  all  proffers  of  hospitality,  which  of  course  were 
showered  upon  him,  but  avoided  visits  of  courtesy,  even  some- 
times to  rudeness,  rather  than  allow  his  literary  work  to  be  inter- 
rupted. One  case  of  this  kind  was  a  source  of  great  mortification 
to  me.  Having  met  Mr.  Bryant,  the  poet,  when  he  was  in  New 
York  in  1842,  he  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  meet  him  again;  and 
on  his  learning  the  poet's  address,  left  a  card  at  his  door. 
I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Bryant  the  interest  Mr.  Dickens  expressed 
to  meet  him  again,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Bryant  returned 
his  call  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  having  learned  that 
it  was  Mr.  Dickens'  habit  to  remain  at  home  till  after  lunch. 
Mr.  Dickens'  valet  said  to  Mr.  Bryant  that  Mr.  Dickens  had 
given  orders  not  to  be  interrupted.  Mr.  Bryant  then  told  the 
valet  to  take  his  card  to  Mr.  Dickens  himself,  and  say  that  Mr. 
Bryant  had  called  to  see  him.  The  man  replied  rather  em- 
phatically that  his  orders  were  to  take  no  cards  to  Mr.  Dickens 
until  he  was  sent  for.  When  a  few  evenings  after  this,  Mr. 
Bryant  recited  to  me  the  result  of  his  visit,  he  said  he 
thought  it  very  uncivil.  Happily  they  afterwards  met  at 
a  dinner  somewhere,  and  established  relations  satisfactory  to 
both;  but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Bryant  every  changed  his  opinion  that, 
whatever  else  Dickens  was,  he  was  not  a  thoroughbred.  I  think 
myself  that  his  lust  for  money  made  him  unconsciously  a  suicide. 
Whenever  a  man  forgets  or  neglects  his  duties  to  society  in  order 
that  he  may  consecrate  all  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  his  own 
personal  interests,  he  certainly  ceases  to  belong  to  the  class  em- 
braced in  the  word  —  gentleman,  in  its  original  and  legitimate 
sense.  This  Dickens  did.  As  a  consequence  he  had  multitudes 
of  admirers,  but  few  friends.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  in  extenu- 
ation of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  a  constant  sufferer  while  in  New 
York  from  ill  health,  the  consequence  of  his  incessant  labor,  and 
the  abuse  of  stimulants  required  to  qualify  him  to  meet  all  his 
engagements  with  the  public.  His  throat  had  already  exhibited 
evidences  of  weakness  that  should  have  warned  him  against  the 
fatigue  of  public  readings,  from  which  he  usually  retired  in  such  a 
profuse  perspiration  as  to  require  a  complete  and  immediate 
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change  of  all  his  underclothing.  He  suffered  in  New  York  from  a 
cold  on  the  chest  which  would  have  made  any  prudent  man  cancel 
all  his  reading  engagements  and  abandon  the  platform  forever.  I 
warned  him  one  day  very  earnestly  of  the  peril  he  was  inviting,  by 
the  abuse  of  his  voice  and  the  nostrums  he  was  taking  to  whip  his 
vocal  machinery  up  to  its  work.  He  listened  to  my  warnings  as  if 
he  knew  the  truth  of  what  I  said  as  well  as  I  did,  but  he  never 
made  money  so  easily  or  so  fast  in  his  life  before,  and  I  doubt  if 
death  itself  had  more  terrors  for  him  than  the  neglect  of  this 
golden  harvest  possessed  for  him. 

Here  is  his  account  of  his  mode  of  living  for  his  last  ten  weeks  in 
America  as  communicated  to  his  friend  Forster.  "I  cannot  eat 
(to  anything  like  the  necessary  extent)  and  have  established  this 
system.  At  7  in  the  morning,  in  bed,  a  tumbler  of  new  cream  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rum.  At  12  a  sherry  cobbler  and  a  biscuit. 
At  3  (dinner  time)  a  pint  of  champagne.  At  five  minutes  to  8  an 
egg  beaten  up  with  a  glass  of  sherry.  Between  the  parts,  the 
strongest  beef  tea  that  can  be  made,  drunk  hot.  At  a  quarter 
past  10,  soup,  and  any  little  thing  to  drink  that  I  can  fancy.  I 
do  not  eat  more  than  half  a  pound  of  solid  food  in  the  whole  four 
and  twenty  hours,  if  so  much." 

At  his  farewell  reading  in  New  York  given  on  Monday  evening, 
April  20th,  1868,  a  printed  notice  signed  by  Dr.  Fordyce  Parker, 
his  physician,  was  distributed  among  the  audience,  stating  that 
Mr.  Dickens  was  suffering  severely  from  a  neuralgic  affection  of 
the  foot  —  a  euphemism  for  the  gout,  it  was  supposed  —  but 
expressing  the  hope  that  in  spite  of  it,  he  might  be  able  to  read. 
He  did  read ;  and  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  his  complaint  or  the 
prospect  of  soon  quitting  America,  he  was  certainly  in  uncommon 
spirits,  and  many  who  had  frequented  his  readings  said  he  had 
never  read  so  well  before.     I  never  saw  him  again. 

Gifted  as  Dickens  was  as  a  writer  in  his  own  way,  he  saw  only 
with  his  eyes,  not  with  his  understanding.  He  took  note  of  what 
passed  before  him  like  a  photographic  plate,  but  he  saw  nothing 
more.  If  he  saw  a  group  of  vagabonds  in  the  street,  he  would 
note  at  a  glance  every  expression  of  each  one's  countenance, 
every  article  of  dress,  every  rent,  patch,  color  and  missing  button, 
and  remember  exactly  what,  if  anything,  each  one  said  and  how  he 
said  it.  But  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  what 
social,  moral  or  political  influences  had  grouped  these  vagabonds 
where  he  found  them.     He  would  paint  with  marvelous  fidelity 
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the  outward  symptoms  and  manifestations  of  misgovernment, 
but  he  never  looked,  nor  did  he  seem  to  have  the  faculties  re- 
quired to  look,  beyond  these  outward  symptoms  which  first 
address  the  eye,  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  political  and 
social  economy  which  such  a  spectacle  might  suggest  to  the 
philosophical  statesman  or  economist.  He  was  in  fact  to  the 
social  and  political  philosopher  what  the  photographer  is  to  the 
artist.  He  copied  faithfully  what  passed  across  the  field  of  his 
vision,  but  he  could  not  combine  the  charms  or  elements  of  many 
scenes  like  Claude  or  Salvator  Rosa  and  produce  an  ideal.  He 
began  his  literary  career  as  a  reporter,  and  a  reporter  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  learned  little  from,  and  profited  less 
than  most  men  by  reflection.  Dickens  was  not  a  philosopher, 
but  he  was  a  great  humorist  and  a  marvelous  painter  of  human 
life.  He  created  many  men  and  perhaps  one  girl  who  will  be 
living  in  the  memories  of  the  English  reading  world  long  after  a 
majority  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Victorian  era  have  become  but 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  of  an  algebraic  formula.  He  was  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  and  take  him  all  in  all,  was  one  of  the  rarest  combi- 
nations of  talents  and  virtues  that  England  produced  in  his 
century. 


(from  my  diary) 

The  Squirrels, 
December  4th.  Received  a  telegram  in  Boston  day  before  yes- 
terday informing  me  that  two  horses  which  I  had  bought  a  few 
months  ago  at  what  was  for  me  an  extravagant  price,  had  been 
stolen  from  my  stable  at  Highland  Falls,  and  that  my  friends 
there  had  pursued  the  thieves  and  captured  one,  with  the  horses. 
The  captive  proved  to  be  a  person  who  had  been  recently  in 
charge  of  my  stable.  I  caused  him  a  few  weeks  later  to  be  sent  to 
the  state's  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  I  never  heard  of  him 
again.  The  other  man,  who  probably  seduced  him,  I  never  heard 
of  at  all. 

The  progress  of  the  war  waging  between  a  majority  of  Congress 
and  President  Johnson  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  1867,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  President's  cabinet,  is  given  in  the 
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following  extract  from  the  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Sep- 
tember 1910. 

Saturday,  November  30,  1867.  To-day  the  President  laid  before  us  his 
annual  Message.     A  sound,  strong,  good  document. 

After  its  perusal,  and  running  criticism,  he  submitted  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Cabinet,  stating  the  condition  of  affairs,  the  proposed  impeachment, 
and  the  proposition  to  suspend  the  President  when  impeached,  until  after 
his  trial  and  judgment  by  the  Senate.  There  was  great  uncertainty  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  in  the  discussion. 

That  the  President  should  submit  to  be  tried  if  the  House  preferred 
articles  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  cabinet.  That  he  should  consent  to,  or 
permit  himself  to  be  arrested  or  suspended  before  conviction,  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  each  and  all. 

General  Grant  said  it  would  be  clearly  ex  post  facto  to  pass  a  law  for 
suspension  of  the  President,  and  unless  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
law,  it  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to. 

I  agreed  with  General  Grant  that  a  law  in  the  President's  case  would  be 
ex  post  facto  and  therefore  to  be  resisted,  if  attempted.  But  I  went  further 
and  denied  that  Congress  had  authority  to  suspend  the  President  —  the 
Executive  —  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  on  the  mere  party 
caprice  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Randall  was 
very  emphatic  in  denouncing  such  a  movement  as  destructive  to  the 
Government. 

General  Grant  said  he  thought  a  mere  law  of  Congress  would  not  justify 
suspension  or  authorize  it,  but  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  effect  it.  We  all  assented  that  if  the  Constitution  so 
ordered,  submission  was  a  duty,  but  not  otherwise. 

A  few  days  since,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  have  been  engaged  by 
direction  of  the  House  to  search  the  Union,  ransack  prisons,  investigate  the 
household  of  the  President,  examine  his  bank  accounts,  etc.,  etc.,  to  see  if 
some  colorable  ground  for  impeachment  could  not  be  found,  made  their 
several  reports.  A  majority  were  for  impeachment.  Until  just  before  the 
report  was  submitted,  a  majority  were  against,  but  at  the  last  moment, 
Churchill,  a  member  from  the  Oswego,  New  York,  district,  went  over  to  the 
impeachers.  Speculators  and  Wall  Street  operators  in  gold  believed  that  a 
resolution  for  impeachment  would  cause  a  sudden  rise  in  gold.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  no  rise  took  place,  but  there  was  a  falling  off.  If  Churchill 
was  influenced  by  the  speculators,  as  is  generally  supposed,  his  change  did 
not  benefit  them,  and  in  every  point  of  view  was  discreditable  to  him. 

Boutwell,  who  made  the  report  to  the  House,  is  a  fanatic,  impulsive, 
violent,  an  ardent,  narrow-minded  partisan,  without  much  judgment,  not 
devoid  of  talents,  with  more  industry  than  capacity,  ambitious  of  notoriety, 
with  a  mind  without  comprehension  and  not  well-trained;  an  extreme  radi- 
cal, destitute  of  fairness  where  party  is  involved.  The  report  was  drawn  up 
by  Thomas  Williams  of  Pittsburg,  a  former  partner  of  Stanton's,  a  rank 
disorganizer,  a  repudiator,  vindictive,  remorseless,  unscrupulous,  regardless 
of  constitutional  obligations  and  of  truth  as  well  as  fairness,  [who]  was  put 
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upon  the  Committee  because  he  had  these  qualities.  The  other  three 
gentlemen  of  the  majority  may  be  called  smooth-bores,  men  of  small 
calibre,  but  intense  partisans.  The  report  and  its  conclusions  condemn 
themselves,  and  are  likely  to  fail  even  in  this  radical  House.  Whether  such 
would  have  been  their  fate  had  the  election  gone  differently,  is  another 
question.  The  voice  of  the  people  has  cooled  the  radical  mania,  and 
checked  their  wild  actions.1 


BIGELOW  TO   HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Dec.  6,  1867. 

My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  I  have  just  returned  from  a  week's  visit  at  the  Hub.  . 
.  .  This  was  my  first  experience  of  Boston  chez  soi.  Socially  it 
is  very  unlike  any  other  city  in  the  country.  The  educated  & 
refined  are  there  carefully  separated  from  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  not  mixed  as  in  New  York.  One  finds  there  too,  some 
men  as  clever  as  you  will  find  any  where.  Better  talkers  than 
Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emerson  in  their  respective  ways  I  have 
never  met.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
thing provincial  about  the  society.  Their  cleverness  seemed  to 
be  expended  in  learning  &  telling  what  other  people  —  the  farther 
off  the  better  —  had  thought  and  had  said  —  a  lunar  radiance, 
reflecting  lights  from  another  system.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
serene  complacency  of  an  Academician  who  regards  anything 
written  or  said  or  done  out  of  France  only  as  a  curiosity,  but  of 
little  intrinsic  value.  Yet  Boston  is,  I  believe,  the  only  place  in 
this  country  where  pure  scholarship  possesses  anything  like  its 
true  value. 

I  saw  Brooks2  daily  in  Boston,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Fiske,3 
of  whom  you  have  heard  him  speak.  F.  is  unquestionably  a  man 
of  remarkable  talent  &  acquirement.  He  writes  $100  a  month's 
worth  about  books  &c.  for  the  N.  Y.  World.  For  this  kind  of 
work  he  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  for  scientific  work,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  seen  but  little  of  the  world  and  does  not  know  how  to 
mix  his  supplies  for  the  popular  palate.  He  will  press  a  point 
with  great  skill  &  lots  of  learning,  which  the  readers  of  newspapers 

JThe  recent  elections  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

2  J.  W.  Brooks  p.  103  n.  ante  (1867). 

•John  Fiske,  at  this  time  not  three  years  out  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
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generally  care  little  or  nothing  about  and  have  not  time  to  read  if 
they  wanted  to.  He  falls  down  to  the  idols  of  the  den.  He  is 
young,  however,  &  has  his  living  to  earn.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
will  profit  by  these  conditions.     .     .     . 

Your  sincere  friend 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

December  4,  iS6y.  Called  on  Bryant.  Found  him  sitting  in 
his  back  parlor  with  Miss  Sands.  He  read  me  a  letter  from  Sum- 
ner, who  had  been  disturbed  about  a  letter  written  from  Washing- 
ton to  a  western  paper  and  copied  into  the  Evening  Post,  which 
represented  Seward  to  have  furnished  him  with  material  for 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  and  that  those 
favors  had  been  enough  to  secure  his  vote  for  such  acquisition. 
Sumner's  letter  to  Bryant  was  to  justify  himself  for  his  sensitive- 
ness and  to  thank  Bryant  for  the  correction  he  had  made.  Miss 
Sands  asked  why  Sumner's  wife  separated  from  him.  Bryant 
said  he  thought  it  simply  was  that  a  woman  is  not  content  with  a 
husband  who  is  too  exclusively  occupied  with  himself  and  his  own 
greatness.  This  would  have  been  a  commonplace  remark  for  any 
other  man  to  make,  but  it  was  a  significant  utterance  for  Bryant. 

The  following  day,  which  was  Sunday,  I  called  upon  Mr 
Azariah  Flagg,  formerly  comptroller  of  the  State  and  subse- 
quently President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  during  the 
period  of  its  construction  between  New  York  and  Albany.  The 
old  man  was  sitting  up,  but  looking  very  old,  even  ghastly.  He 
was  however  cheerful,  not  the  least  gloomy  or  despondent,  though 
blind,  helpless,  almost  bedridden,  father  of  one  daughter  who  had 
been  buried  the  year  previous,  another  only  just  returned  from  a 
mad-house.  Yet  he  cracked  his  jokes  as  in  his  most  prosperous 
days,  seemed  much  interested  in  my  projected  publication  of  the 
autograph  copy  of  Franklin's  Memoirs.  He  said  he  read  those 
memoirs  in  1803,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  so  I  understood 
him  to  say,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  he  had  ever 
read  had  had  so  much  influence  in  shaping  his  life.  He  added 
that  Franklin's  letter  to  President  Stiles  was  his  own  "body  of 
divinity,"  which  was  all  summed  up,  he  said,  in  doing  to  other 
people  as  much  good  as  he  could  and  as  little  harm. 
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On  the  same  day  Thurlow  Weed  told  me  that  he  was  so  infatu- 
ated with  the  desire  of  becoming  a  printer  after  reading  Franklin's 
Memoirs  that  he  was  apprenticed  with  Edwin  Croswell  of  the 
Catskill  Recorder.  He  remained  there  however,  only  a  few 
months,  for  his  father,  being  a  laboring  man,  moved  with  the 
family  to  a  country  place  west,  where  there  was  no  printing  office, 
and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  he  must  give  up  his  cherished  dream. 
But  one  day  a  man  arrived  who  started  a  newspaper.  Weed 
applied  to  him  at  once  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  typo.  He  spoke  of 
his  shortcomings  in  grammar  and  of  his  pride  when  he  first  re- 
ceived some  manuscript  to  set  up.  Soon  after  he  was  directed  to 
set  up  an  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  consort  of  So-and-so. 
He  looked  at  the  word  "consort"  for  a  while,  but  did  not  approve 
of  it.  He  thought  he  could  improve  it.  He  set  it  up  "comfort." 
The  printer  put  it  into  form  without  looking  it  over  and  pretty 
soon  the  press  was  going  on  with  it,  he  and  Weed  working  it. 
There  was  an  old  shoemaker  who  lived  next  door  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  in  and  getting  about  the  first  clean  sheet  printed. 
He  came  in  this  day  as  usual,  got  his  paper  and  returned  to  his 
shop.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  with  his  paper  in  his  hand 
and  showed  something  to  the  printer.  Weed  meantime,  with  an 
instinct  that  something  was  wrong,  had  withdrawn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  The  printer,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  notice, 
seized  the  sheepsfoot,  and  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  threw  it  at 
Weed  with  great  violence,  just  missing  him,  and  said  he 
would  see  if  he  could  not  beat  some  brains  into  the  boy's  stupid 
head. 

Weed  also  gave  me  an  account  of  the  Opdyke  suit.1  Had  he 
been  a  poor  man  Weed  said  it  would  have  ruined  him.  It  cost 
eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The  day  the  verdict  was  rendered  he 
went  to  his  office  and  drew  three  checks  for  2500  dollars  each,  one 
for  Evarts,  one  for  Pierrepont,  and  one  for  [Samuel]  Blatchford  in 
whose  office  the  attorney  business  was  conducted.  He  gave  these 
to  Blatchford,  and  asked  him  to  see  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  the 
other  gentlemen,  and  if  not  to  get  their  bills,  and  also  to  send  him 
an  account  of  their  own  disbursements,  which  he  would  pay  in 
addition.  In  about  ten  days  his  checks  were  returned  to  him, 
and  the  bill  for  the  whole,  amounting  to  some  eighteen  thousand, 
receipted.     The  money  had  been  subscribed  by  a  number  of  his 

'Libel  suit  brought  against  Thurlow  Weed  by  George  Opdyke,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  jury. 
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friends.  Weed  promised  to  show  me  the  list  of  their  names,  but 
he  omitted  to  do  so. 

He  told  me  also  that  he  brought  three  young  men  into  the 
business  with  him  at  Albany  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  chief 
of  them  was  Dawson,  a  young  Irish  boy  who  was  sleeping  around 
in  a  bearskin  at  a  tavern  at  Rochester,  a  sort  of  errand  boy. 
Weed  liked  him  and  took  him  to  his  house.  From  thence  he  rose, 
step  by  step,  to  be  the  head  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal 
establishment.  From  the  day  Weed  started  the  journal  till  he 
left  it  —  over  thirty  years  —  he  assured  me  he  never  looked  at 
any  of  the  books  of  accounts,  nor  knew  anything  of  the  business  of 
the  office,  except  what  was  revealed  by  the  yearly  statement 
rendered  to  him  and  of  which  he  rarely  saw  or  noticed  anything 
but  the  sum  total.  When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Albany, 
he  told  the  young  men  his  purpose  and  asked  them  to  tell  him 
within  an  hour  what  his  share  in  the  concern  was  worth.  They 
wished  to  keep  his  name  in  the  job  printing  office,  to  which  he 
yielded  his  consent,  retaining  a  small  interest.  The  boys  re- 
turned in  about  half  an  hour  and  said  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  his  interest  in  the  paper,  exclusive  of  the  job  office, 
was  forty  thousand  dollars.  "Give  me  your  notes,"  Weed  said, 
"  for  thirty  thousand. "  They  did  so,  and  that  was  closed.  Mr. 
Weed  said  that  during  all  their  connection,  their  confidence  in 
each  other  was  such  that  he  not  only  never  dreamed  of  examining 
their  accounts,  but  they  never  had  even  an  impatient  word  with 
each  other.  Dawson  did  not  think  Weed  could  do  anything 
wrong,  and  Weed  was  certain  Dawson  could  not. 

Weed  also  showed  me  an  abstract  of  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  at  Albany,  of  the  proceedings  of  The  People  vs. 
Reuben  H.  Fenton1  for  stealing.  The  owners  of  the  money  that 
was  missing  were  Trevelyan,  afterward  President  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  and  Mr.  Horner,  Flagg's  neighbor  in  Twenty- 
third  Street.  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  dead  but  Mr.  Horner  says  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Fenton  stole  the  money.  He  was  allowed  to  go, 
through  the  forebearance  of  these  persons,  who  having  got  their 
money  were  disposed  to  be  gentle. 

■Subsequently  Governor  of  New  York.     P.  38  ante. 
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BECKWITH  TO   BIGELOW 

Always  private 

Paris,  8th  Deer.,  1807. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

.  .  .  I  find  the  taking  down  &  right  delivery  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts as  great  a  labor  as  setting  them  up  for  exhibition,  but  I  am 
now  pretty  well  advanced  with  it.  My  congress  of  commissioners 
with  their  colony  of  wives  &  children  have  nearly  all  departed. 
Experience  is  a  hard  teacher  &  they  return  wiser  than  they  came, 
but  how  far  the  country  will  benefit  by  their  sufferings  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  congressional  education  &  political  habits  of  our 
people  render  them  gregarious.  They  have  a  certain  degree  of 
individuality  &  self  assertion,  more  than  other  men,  but  within  a 
small  circle,  &  outside  of  that  are  remarkably  dependent  on  each 
other,  &  must  come  together  often  &  talk  over  the  commonest 
matters  before  any  one  knows  where  to  go,  what  to  do,  or  how  to 
do  it.  With  all  our  appearance  of  individual  independence,  I 
know  no  people  practically  less  self  contained,  less  self  sufficing, 
individually. 

Each  one  wishes  to  know  what  his  neighbors  think  about  it, 
before  he  ventures  to  settle  his  own  opinion,  &  usually  adopts 
what  he  thinks  the  average  general  notion.  Thus,  no  one  is 
himself,  but  a  conglomerate  of  other  people  —  a  sort  of  mouth- 
piece, or  trumpeter,  uttering  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  thoughts 
of  others,  &  adopting  them  for  himself,  &  consequently  without 
any  convictions  based  upon  principles  or  derived  from  the  inherent 
nature  of  situations  &  things.  In  all  this  there  is  only  outward 
observation,  no  interior  study,  little  originality  of  thought,  no 
convictions;  opinions,  or  rather  notions  thus  derived  will  always 
command  a  certain  degree  of  assertion  &  support,  but  they  have 
no  vitality,  there  is  nothing  durable  &  solid  in  them,  they  are 
frequently  superficial  &  in  general  easily  dissipated. 

Men  educate  each  other  in  this  way  up  to  a  certain  level  — 
each  knows  what  the  other  knows,  &  they  are  consequently 
"intelligent";  every  man  is  in  haste  to  speak  first,  to  anticipate 
others,  knowing  that  they  will  say  the  same  things  and  leave 
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nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  all  this  never  amounts  to  knowledge ; 
no  one  knows  anything  in  particular  throughout  &  thoroughly. 
Consequently,  when  they  come  to  business  their  work  is  super- 
ficial and  frequently  bad.  Take  the  fiscal  legislation  of  Congress 
for  example.  Is  it  not  just  as  feeble  as  possible,  ignorant  of  eter- 
nal principles,  ignorant  of  all  experiences,  destitute  of  knowledge 
—  in  short,  as  bad  as  it  can  be?  When  you  wish  to  turn  your 
thoughts  inward  &  apply  yourself  to  the  development  of  some- 
thing useful,  to  be  compelled  to  fritter  away  your  time  &  strength 
in  a  useless  assembly,  is  very  hard. 

Our  little  congress  was  very  diligent  in  meetings,  seldom  even  a 
third  of  the  40  were  present;  the  two  thirds  being  on  a  tour  of 
pleasure,  but  as  one  went  another  came,  keeping  always  what  they 
called  a  "quorum"  (at  first  11,  then  9),  and  thus  eternal  sessions. 
During  their  7  months  they  held  30  regular  sessions  (a  little  more 
than  1  a  week  on  an  average),  though  they  were  very  irregular, 
sometimes  daily  for  several  days.  Having  the  duty  to  preside, 
&  seeing  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it,  I  missed  only  two  meet- 
ings of  the  whole,  which  of  course  kept  me  in  town  all  summer! 

All  this  labor  &  fatigue  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  real  busi- 
ness, did  not  help  it,  but  hindered  it.  It  was  the  politics  of  the 
affair,  intended  for  brave  effect,  and  consisted  of  cabals,  intrigues, 
discussions  &  bosh!  Half  a  dozen  respectable  men  attended  to 
their  business  &  didn't  know  what  the  intriguers  were  at;  this  is 
always  so,  &  honest  men  are  thus  entrapped  into  voting  wrongly. 
Half  a  dozen  self  seekers  always  at  work,  resolved  to  upset  any 
individual  &  bring  him  to  grief,  can  if  they  are  shrewd,  make  great 
use  of  the  inattentive  &  honest  &  lead  them  astray.  You  must  in 
such  case  go  often  to  the  kitchen  yourself  &  look  at  the  cooking,  or 
you  will  have  a  bad  dinner.  That  is  the  hateful  work  I  have  had 
on  hand  all  summer  —  7  mos. 

I  will  only  give  you  one  specimen  of  it.  The  rogues,  seeing  I 
was  wearing  them  out  and  besting  them,  adopted  this  dodge. 
They  took  to  night  sessions  in  Oct.,  and  as  the  31st  was  approach- 
ing they  made  up  their  minds 

1  st.  To  continue  the  sessions  a  month  longer  under  pretence  of 
necessity  to  finish  up  work.  If  this  succeeded  they  knew  that  in 
a  fortnight  my  majority  would  be  gone  home,  &  I  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  clique  who  could  then  pass  their  Report  of 
Censure. 

2d.  To  make  sure,  on  the  evening  (session)  29th,  the  old  gen- 
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tlemen  being  absent  or  sleepy  &  gone  home  as  usual,  the  Clique 
suddenly  altered  the  rules,  reduced  the  number  of  votes  required 
to  elect,  &  then  elected  a  couple  of  fellows  for  the  purpose  of 
making  votes.  The  clique  intended  thus  to  settle  matters  —  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  they  were  to  protract  the  session  into  the 
night  or  morning,  till  my  majority  got  sleepy  as  usual  and  went 
home,  and  then  by  bringing  in  their  two  new  members  they  would 
beat  me  &  prolong  the  sessions  for  a  month,  which  would  result  as 
above  suggested.  My  wish  was  of  course,  1st  to  close  the  ses- 
sions, and  2d  to  have  a  vote  of  thanks  for  my  services. 

Having  learnt  the  value  of  silence  &  self  reliance,  I  said  nothing 
&  in  fact  ignored  their  plans,  &  they  did  not  suppose  that  I  sus- 
pected them.  I  wrote  a  note  to  each  of  the  tardy  but  honest  men, 
&  begged  them  to  be  punctual  to  the  hour,  as  the  principal  busi- 
ness would  be  done  at  the  opening  &  they  would  not  be  detained 
long  (having  made  up  my  mind  to  begin  with  the  end  &  reverse 
the  order  of  business.  I  then  spoke  to  one  man,  &  only  one,  & 
said,  "Will  you  do  me  the  favor  as  soon  as  I  have  opened  the 
meeting  and  passed  the  minutes,  to  rise  immediately  &  make  a 
motion?  If  the  meeting  is  not  full,  I  shall  gain  time  for  it  to  fill, 
by  raising  a  question  on  the  minutes  &  discussing  it  myself  till  the 
meeting  fills,  when  I  will  drop  my  objections  to  the  record  &  pass 
it ;  then  I  want  you  to  move  that  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it 
adjourn  sine  die."  He  said  "Certainly  I  will."  "If  that  is 
carried,  I  said,"  "will  you  then  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
dent?" &  he  agreed  to  that  also,  having  intended  he  said  to  offer 
that  resolution  of  course,  but  at  the  close!  —  to  which  I  replied  that 
I  had  no  doubt  of  such  a  Resolution  being  spontaneously  offered, 
but  that  I  had  reasons  for  desiring  it  at  the  beginning  &  not  at  the 
end  —  &  no  more  was  said  or  explained  on  this  subject. 

The  meeting  was  full  &  the  adjournment  sine  die,  after  a  red-hot 
discussion  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  clique  for  the  public  interest  & 
the  progress  of  science  was  made  conspicuous  —  was  carried 
squarely  &  fairly.  This  settled  the  rest;  the  clique  saw  that  I 
had  them,  &  when  the  resolution  of  thanks  was  (immediately) 
read,  the  rogues  caved  in  —  their  side  talk  suddenly  stopped,  & 
their  two  leaders  both  spoke  first,  to  second  the  resolution,  &  both 
did  second  it!  Consequently  the  vote  on  it  was  unanimous. 
They  were  dead  beat  by  simply  reversing  the  order  of  business 
on  which  they  had  not  counted  —  and  though  they  cuddled 
rapidly  to  save  appearances,  they  cut  sticks  one  by  one  in  a  very 
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little  time,  &  the  work  went  on  without  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

It  is  no  great  thing  to  best  such  men.  I  never  mentioned  the 
circumstance  before  &  probably  never  shall  again.  I  only  do  it  to 
show  you  what  pestiferous  work  I  have  had  to  attend  to  all  sum- 
mer &  how  it  has  wasted  my  time. 

The  foreign  commissioners  (general)  some  40  of  them,  have  also 
had  regular  meetings  for  a  year  past  to  discuss  a  thousand  things 
of  common  interest  —  vis  a  ins  de  la  Cour  Imp.  et  du  Gouvcrncment 

—  and  these  meetings  from  the  variety  of  ideas,  language,  habits, 
races,  nations,  &  everything  else,  such  an  assembly  as  rarely 
meets,  all  educated  &  clever,  these  meetings  were  interesting  & 
instructive.  But  it  is  all  labor  &  time,  besides  the  daily  care  & 
thousand  little  questions  &  difficulties  in  the  Exhibition  itself. 

I  have  been  so  busy  &  so  worn  out  that  I  could  not  sleep,  much 
less  read  or  wTite,  and  as  to  Reports,  I  have  not  put  pen  to  paper. 
The  general  report  on  the  Exhibition  which  I  washed  to  write,  but 
positively  can  not,  was  undertaken  by  Seymour  of  the  N.  Y. 
Times.  But  I  don't  know  what  it  is:  I  have  not  even  read  it:  I 
don't  know  as  I  shall,  though  I  told  him  I  would,  before  sending 
it  in.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  physical  labor  for  men  of  my  age.  I 
am  getting  rid  of  the  products  &  trying  to  bring  my  accounts  to  a 
close.  I  shall  have  money  enough  —  &  some  to  spare  —  I  have  a 
horror  of  debts  &  had  kept  a  grip  on  the  purse  strings  that  the 

d 1  could  not  shake  off.    I  never  let  the  Commission  kriow 

anything  about  the  financial  condition,  because  I  did  not  want 
advice.  I  took  the  responsibility  &  will  take  the  blame.  I 
should  have  been  blamed  for  debt,  I  shall  be  blamed  for  economy 

—  I  expect  no  thanks  —  but  I  shall  not  be  worried  by  debts  nor 
be  a  suppliant  to  Congress  for  money. 

I  can  understand  how  power  &  place  may  tempt  a  man  under  a 
monarchy,  but  do  not  understand  the  desire  of  men  in  a  republic 
to  get  into  a  pillory.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  demoralized  taste :  a 
preference  for  rotten  eggs  to  quiet  obscurity  may  shew  an  honor- 
able ambition,  but  looks  to  me  more  Uke  depravity.  As  for  my 
work,  when  it  comes  before  Congress,  I  shall  leave  it  to  itself.  I 
never  will  bother  myself  to  defend  it.  If  it  finds  no  friends,  and 
I  don't  see  why  it  should,  it  must  suffer  as  many  good  things  on 
earth  do,  the  want  of  them!  My  particular  friend  went  home  a 
smaller  man  than  he  came  —  the  governments  found  him  out 
quickly  —  and  dropped  him  with  a  grimace  of  astonishment. 
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But  how  rapidly  things  are  going  here !  The  Emperor  accepted 
Sadowa,  accepted  Mexico,  accepted  Providence  as  he  always  does, 
but  his  people  reproached  him  &  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
Rattazzi  &  Garibaldi !  They  drove  him  back  to  Rome  against  his 
feelings,  his  policy  &  his  interests  —  in  spite  of  himself.  But 
according  to  his  notions,  Providence  having  brought  Protestant- 
ism to  the  ascendant,  he  expected  Providence  to  complete  its 
work.  He  therefore  called  a  Conference,  not  of  the  great  powers, 
nor  of  the  Catholic  powers,  but  of  all  powers  great  &  small,  in 
which  he  expected  Protestantism,  that  is,  free  opinions,  to  take  the 
lead  &  gently  bury  the  remains  of  the  temporal  power,  which  he 
has  striven  so  long  in  vain  to  do. 

Now  I  cannot  understand  the  reluctance  of  Protestantism  to 
embrace  the  greatest  &  first  opportunity  it  ever  had  for  a  coup  de 
grace  to  its  enemy!  Bat  so  it  was:  it  does  not  seem  yet  to  know 
its  new  position  on  earth.  This  unexpected  hesitation  &  delay 
has  lost  an  opportunity,  it  is  fatal  for  the  present  &  inaugurates 
an  indefinite  period  of  reaction  that  will  be  serious.  New  Ger- 
many will  be  shaken  &  Italy  will  very  likely  perish.  At  any  rate 
Providence  was  too  slow  for  the  Emperor,  or  disliked  his  assist- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  Emperor  in  his  far-seeing  visions, 
placed  himself  too  much  in  advance  of  his  people,  too  much  in 
advance  of  his  neighbours,  and  has  been  compelled  to  retreate;  &  it 
is  a  dreadful  retreat,  it  looks  like  a  return  from  Moscow.  He  has 
broken  down  &  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Church. 
How  long  will  it  support  him?  He  had  to  choose  between 
democracy  &  the  Church,  &  he  chose  the  latter.  Prince  Napo- 
leon always  said  the  only  chance  for  the  family  was  to  root  itself 
in  the  democracy! 

At  all  events  the  Pope  is  topsawyer  to-day.  Antonelli1  rules, 
&  we  are  going  to  have  good  times. 

Rulers  are  often  upset  for  keeping  behind  &  refusing  to  advance 
with  the  general  movement.  Here  is  a  great  ruler  brought  to 
grief  by  an  enlightened  policy  too  much  in  advance  of  his  people 
&  his  neighbors.  They  will  certainly  come  up  to  him,  but  prob- 
ably not  till  he  is  buried  &  his  family  forgotten.  It  is  dangerous  to 
undertake  to  hinder  or  to  help  Providence  —  much. 

De  Moustier's  speech  in  the  Senate,  sagacious,  philosophical, 
wise,  with  those  flashes  which  illuminate  at  once  yesterday  & 
to-morrow,  was  the  speech  of  the  Emperor.     "You  wish  to 

'Giacomo  Antonelli,  Papal  Secretary  of  State. 
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destroy  the  unity  of  Italy  &  you  readily  believe  it  can  be  done 
because  you  desire  it  should  be  done.  But  the  unity  of  Italy  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it,  I 
accept  it,  et  Men  que  je  n'aie  compris  que  l' existence  de  Vltalie  jut 
incompatible  avec  V existence  dans  son  sein  oVune  enclave  indepen- 
dante,  il  est  trcs  difficile  de  concevair  comment  la  papaute  pourrait 
exister  a  cote'  de  Vappareil  (Fun  grand  gouvernement  et  du  bruit  des 
assemblies  dcliber antes."  But  this  fact,  which  the  Emperor  so 
clearly  sees  &  so  finely  expresses,  is  too  advanced  for  the  Church; 
they  will  not  accept  it,  they  forced  the  Emperor  to  Rome,  &  the 
hesitation  of  the  Conference  has  forced  him  to  surrender  to  the 
Church. 

They  will  never  clamor  for  the  restoration  of  Umbria,  the 
Marches,  etc.,  &  who  will  help  Italy? 

But  what  is  to  be  done  at  Washington?  Things  look  strained 
—  are  they  going  to  break?  Our  finances  are  bad.  We  want 
wiser  counsels.  Shall  we  get  them  from  the  negroes?  the  rebels? 
the  Copperheads?  The  elections  will  sober  the  radicals,  but  will 
not  make  them  wise. 

We  are  all  in  good  health  &  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  suppose  the  Post  as  usual  will  blame  the  Em- 
peror for  going  to  Rome ! !  How  little  does  one  side  of  the  world 
really  know  about  the  other  side.  Very  truly  yours 


As  our  Federal  government  has  at  divers  times  shown  a  strange 
convoitise  for  a  massive  rock  in  the  Antilles  called  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  record  of  the  following 
letters,  little  calculated  to  encourage  any  investments  in  real 
estate  on  that  island. 


My  dear  Sir: 


KIEROLF    TO   BIGELOW 

St.  Thomas.  16  December,  1867. 


You  have,  no  doubt,  read  of  the  earthquakes  we  now  for  1 
month  continually  have  had.    Half  of  the  main  street  is  ruined, 
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and  houses  fall  every  day.  My  office  fell  in  the  first  day,  and 
there  has  been  a  constant  destruction  going  on.  The  extent  of 
these  earthquakes  convinces  me  they  flow  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  old  church.  I  have  been  looking 
for  them  —  the  effect  in  the  spirit  world  must  be  felt  here  —  and 
question  if  any  of  the  Antilles  will  be  left.  We  had  an  eruption 
close  outside  the  harbor  the  first  day  (I  believe  14th  November  or 
1 8th) ;  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  the  south  point  of  the  eastern 
battery  right  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  down  to  an  island  J 
mile  distant;  it  boiled  fearfully  and  threw  up  smoke,  ashes,  and 
stones,  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  at  same  time.  I  with  several 
others  who  were  not  too  much  agitated  by  the  shaking  of  the 
earth,  saw  a  reef  arise;  to  judge,  it  was  near  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  for  this  was  in  the  ocean,  I  presume  a  depth  of  40  or  60 
feet.  The  steamers  sought  later  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon,  but 
found  they  could  not  pass  —  but  in  the  night  all  sunk  down. 
The  sea  came  violently  in,  entire  burying  an  island  3  miles  to  the 
south,  and  taking,  in  this  island,  about  40  or  60  houses,  washing 
them  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  grand,  magnificent  sight,  but 
fearful;  it  far  exceeded  the  hurricane  in  which  I  remained  out  all 
the  time  in  the  open  air  —  as  I  could  not  endure  confinement  at 
that  time  in  the  house.  These  are  rare  occurrences  and  well 
worth  beholding  in  all  their  terror.  .  .  .  Forgive  my  imper- 
fect letter  as  mail  goes.    You  will  hear  from  me  shortly. 

Yours  sincerely 


KIEROLF  TO  BIGELOW 

St.  Thomas,  30  July,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  believe  it  is  as  far  back  as  February,  since  I  wrote  you,  at  a 
time  we  were  so  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  which  now  thank 
God,  we  but  slightly  hear  rumbling  occasionally.  St.  Thomas  is 
nearly  ruined,  they  have  been  building  constant,  but  yet  far  from 
repairing  the  damages.  Cholera  has  done  still  greater  mischief, 
as  it  has  entirely  broken  up  our  trade.  The  purchase  of  the 
Island  by  the  U.  S.  was  as  your  first  letter  indicated  an  uncer- 
tainty, and  I  believe  now  certain,  will  not  take  place.  I  wish  it 
had  been  accomplished.     .     .     .         Your  sincere 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

Napoleon  tight  Corners 

24  and  25  Dec,  1867. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

******* 

Being  in  the  Consulate  yesterday  for  the  use  of  David's  paste 
pot  and  wrapping  paper,  in  the  interest  of  your  last  number  of  the 
Prot.  Bib.  Hist.  Soc.  Bulletin  —  out  comes  Nicolay  breakfast- 
ward,  who  stopped  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  Rome.  He  has 
had  printed  —  not  published  —  a  "  Memoir  e  pour  les  Etats-Unis 
d'Ameriqiie  contre  Messrs.  Arman,  Erlanger"  et  al.  of  220  quarto 
pages,  and  signed  Berryer,  Moreau,  and  Caron,  all  about  your  old 
Bordeaux  steamers.  I  supposed  that  you  would  have  received  an 
advance  copy,  or  I  should  have  sent  you  one.  It  will  be  an  old 
story  to  you,  but  pleasant  reading  in  its  way,  contrasting  the 
anxiety  of  the  past  time  with  your  quiet  in  your  Squirrels'  nest. 
Juvabit  olim  haec  meminisse,  as  P.  M.  Virgil  says  in  the  Latin 
Grammar.  By  the  way,  among  all  the  books  grown  out  of  the 
war,  there  is  none  recounting  the  skirmish  campaigns  carried  on 
abroad  —  Avis  au  lecteur:  You  have  leisure  and  pen  and  ink;  why 
not  sit  down  and  write  your  quoram  pars? 

Proudhon's  last  published  posthumous  volume  is  full  of  clever- 
nesses.    Here  are  scraps  from  one  of  its  appendices: 

"Considerations  sur  la  Nationality  franqaise" 

Generation  equivoque,  melee  de  Gaels,  Kimris,  Suisses,  Allebroges  et, 
Beiges.  Caractere  femmelin,  leger,  vaniteux,  inconstant,  peu  de  dignite, 
peu  de  caractere,  servile,  bavard,  badaud,  bete.  —  La  France  ne  comprend 
n'aime  que  le  commandement.  —  II  n'y  a  pas  d'esprit  public  dans  ce  pays. 
Toujours  on  y  donne  raison  au  gouvernement!  Toujours  le  citoyen  est 
sacrine  au  pouvoir  par  ses  concitoyens.  Le  Francais  n'a  pas  reellement 
besoin  d'etre  libre.  Pourvu  qu'il  ait  de  quoi  vivre,  qu'il  raille,  qu'il  blague; 
pourvu  qu'il  glose  sur  le  gouvernement,  tout  en  lui  obeissant,  ll  est  content. 
Du  vin,  de  1 'amour,  des  epetits  vers;  des  diners  fins,  des  spectacles,  des  feux 
d'artifices,  du  tam-tam,  il  est  content.     Apres  moi  le  deluge!" 

Effective  drawing  isn't  it?  He  hits  the  English  and  us  as 
sharply. 
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Next  day 
Merry  Christmas  &  Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  your  flock. 
Ste-Beuve  has  been  very  ill  so  that  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
talk  of  having  him  die  of  it.  One  paper  says  his  malady  was 
much  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Montalembert,  which  was  the  stone, 
it  seems  to  me.  I  enclose  a  newspaper  slip,  thinking  it  would 
please  you  to  know  that  your  favorite  critic  was  following  your 
favorite  medical  doctrine.1 


BIGELOW    TO    HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Christmas  [1S67J 
My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  I  find  on  one  of  Bachelin's  catalogues  (where  I  bought 
my  Mercure  de  France)  this  annonce:  Recueil  de  Poesies  Calvinis- 
tes.2    I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  get  it  and  send  it  to  me. 

Nicolay  will  probably  send  it  by  his  bag,  or  you  can  send  it  by 
post  or  by  some  good-natured  traveler  to  be  left  at  the  Ev.  Post 
Corner  of  Nassau  &  Liberty.  I  am  in  no  hurry  for  it,  if  I  can 
only  secure  it,  for  I  wish  to  be  able  to  show  that,  bad  as  the  Roman- 
ists were  during  a  certain  period,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  human 
and  unregenerate  nature  among  the  Protestants  about  the  same 
time,  and  that  we  can't  denounce  too  freely  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  appropriate  a  portion  of  our  denunciation  to  ourselves. 
I  think  the  case  can  be  pretty  well  made  out  without  this  book, 
but  the  sort  of  Jesuits  who  used  to  believe  in  Regicide  as  a 
legitimate  political  remedy  for  abuses  of  power,  I  find  scattered 
through  pretty  much  all  denominations  of  Christians  down  even 
to  the  time  of  the  deep  damnation  of  Lincoln's  taking  off.  This 
book  promises  to  furnish  some  early  cases. 

******* 

I  celebrated  my  semi-centennial  birthday  with  a  breakfast  at 
Longfellow's,  who  pledged  my  health  bumperously.     I  said  that, 

'Homeopathy. 

'RECUEIL  DE  POSIES  CALEVINISTES  1550-1566 

Publie  par  P.  Tarbe\  correspondant  de  l'Institut.     Deuxteme  Edition,  1866,  in-8  br. 
Tir6  a  petit  nombre  sur  pap.  verge\  550. 

Cet  ouvrage  a  pour  but  d'etablir  que  les  principes  du  tyrannicide  furent  professes  par  la 
littexature  calviniste  bien  avant  qu'on  put  la  reprocher  aux  cutholiques  du  xvi  siecle. 
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if  I  could  be  assured  of  spending  all  birthdays  so  pleasantly,  I 
did  not  know  but  I  might  think  it  worth  while  to  live  on  some 
years.  Longfellow  takes  old  age  beautifully,  frosty  but  kindly. 
He  is  not  much  of  a  talker,  more  art  than  science,  more  tact  than 
strength,  more  of  the  ox  than  the  bull,  more  of  the  lamb  than  the 
lion,  but  on  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  and,  I  should  think,  lovely 
character.  I  found  one  of  the  "the  Grandsons,"  G.  W.  Green, 
living  with  him  &  reading  the  proofs  of  a  life  of  his  grandfather, 
one  vol.  of  which,  appeared  last  week  —  well  done  but 
for  being  over  done.1  Longfellow  advanced  the  money  for 
the  poor  fellow  to  get  to  bed  with  this  book,  with  which 
and  nothing  else,  he  has  been  big,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
ten  years.  It  was  kind  of  Longfellow  to  deliver  him. 
Lippincott's  new  magazine  just  out,  is  not  up  to  the 
occasion.  I  told  him  to  send  you  a  copy.  It  contains 
a  paragraph  under  the  head  of  "Literary  Gossip"  about  my 
Franklin.  Putnam  redkivus  is  out  also.  It  is  better  than 
Lippincott,  but  falls  short  of  the  Atlantic  standard.  It  looks  as  if 
we  should  have  to  get  New  England  to  do  our  writing  for  some 
time  yet.     .     .     . 

Dana  has  bought  out  the  Sun  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  This 
is  a  bad  sign.  He  cannot  hold  the  subscribers  of  that  paper  for  a 
week,  if  he  means  to  add  to  them;  and  in  trying  to  do  both  I  fear 
he  will  have  the  luck  of  the  dog  &  his  shadow.  Then  the  interest 
upon  $150,000  purchase  money  added  to  Tammany  Hall,  &c, 
will  make  a  large  load  to  commence  his  journey  with.  Then  he 
must  sell  his  paper  for  2  cts.,  the  price  of  the  raw  material;  that 
will  be  laying  it  on  pretty  thick  upon  the  chamber  maids  and 
waiters  who,  with  their  advts.,  are  to  furnish  the  profits.  I  should 
have  to  be  a  much  younger  man  than  I  am  to  undertake  such  an 
enterprise  against  such  odds.2 

Please  wish  Legras  a  merry  Christmas  for  me,  also  a  happy 
New  Year.  I  hope  he  will  not  get  so  rich  as  to  break  up  or  change 
his  business  before  I  get  out  there  again.     I  expect  to  need  his 

lLife  of  SaiJumael  Greene  by  G.  W.  Greene,  in  three  volumes. 

*On  the  8th  of  January  1868,  C.  A.  Dana  wrote,  "Just  as  we  were  about  commencing 
our  own  paper,  the  purchase  of  the  Sun  was  proposed  to  me  and  accepted.  It  has  a  circula- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  a  day,  and  all  among  the  mechanics  and  small  mer- 
chants of  this  city.  We  paid  a  large  sum  for  it,  $175,000,  but  it  gives  us  at  once  a  large 
and  profitable  business.  If  you  have  a  thousand  dollars  at  leisure,  you  had  better  invest 
it  in  the  stock  of  our  company,  which  is  increased  to  $350,000,  in  order  to  pay  for  this  new 
acquisition.  Of  this  sum  about  $220,000  is  invested  in  the  Tammany  Hall  real  estate, 
which  is  sure  to  be  productive,  independent  of  the  business  and  the  paper. "  (Life  of  C.  A. 
Dana  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  p.  3S2.) 
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services  very  much  when  I  return  to  Paris,  and  I  should  not 
recognize  the  Boulevard  at  all,  if  I  did  not  see  his  and  his  wife's 
pleasant  faces  beaming  upon  me  as  I  passed.  Besides,  we  should 
have  no  so  convenient  &  time-saving,  money-spending,  rendez- 
vous if  they  were  gone. 

Good  night,  my  friend.  You  see  by  the  length  of  my  writing 
that  I  have  no  one  to  talk  with  here.  Fortunately  you  have 
learned  by  this  time  that,  if  you  do  not  read  my  letters  through, 
you  lose  nothing  important. 

Yours  always 
To  the  Philosopher  of  the  Rue  Boursault. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  de  Labruyere,  Haussmann's  Crossings 

11  Jany,  1868. 

I  am  glad  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  W.  T.  F.1  letter. 
Don't  speak  of  my  trouble  in  the  case:  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
having  put  me  on  the  track  of  rinding  a  document,  which  not  only 
B.  F.'s  other  editors  and  biographers  have  overlooked,  but  its 
author  himself  had  evidently  forgotten  when  he  penned  the  pref- 
ace to  his  grandfather's  writings  in  181 7.  You  have  doubtless 
compared  the  two,  as  I  first  did  the  other  evening,  when  pasting  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  letter  into  your  gift  volume  of  B.  F.'s  biography. 
Decidedly,  W.  Temple  had  either  a  very  defective  conscience  or 
memory  or  both.  It  is  queer  about  Franklinisms,  when  you 
think  you  have  found  the  last  old  novelty,  they  suddenly  turn  up 
again.  I  bought  a  thin  volume  on  the  quais  the  other  day  for  the 
sake  of  an  Eloge  funebre  de  Washington  which  it  contained  among 
other  things.  Getting  home,  I  found  also  bound  in  with  this, 
no.  15  of  "La  Decade  philosophique,  litteraire  et  politique.  An  VI 
de  la  Republique  franqaise,  30  pluviose  —  18  fevrier  1798,"  and  in 
it  a  "Fragment  des  Memoir es  de  Franklin,  ecrits  par  lui-memey  et 

»W.  T.  Franklin. 
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non  publics. "  The  fragment  begins  with  your  page  213,  "It  was 
about  this  time  I  conceived  the  bold  and  arduous  project  of 
arriving  at  moral  perfection":  and  goes  to  the  break  off  at  Passy, 
your  page  230.  The  translation  seems  to  me  quite  faithful.  A 
note  says:  "Ce  morqcau  est  tire  du  manuscrit  anglais  qui  fait  suite  a 
ce  que  Buisson  a  imprime  il  y  a  quelques  amices,  et  qui  nJa  point 
encore  ete  public."  The  article  preceding  the  " Fragment"  is  a 
review  of  the  Works  of  Diderot,  whose  remarks  on  Dickinson's 
Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  are  quoted. 

Mr.  Thos.  Balch  is  doing  a  record  of  the  French  troops  in  the 
American  war  of  independence1  —  doing  it  rather  well,  I  should 
judge,  from  what  I  saw  of  his  preparations.  He  has  been  about 
it  for  two  or  three  years  and  has  got  together  some  curious  docu- 
mentary matter  hitherto  little  known  and  partly  inedit. 

There  is  no  end  of  new  newspapers  since  your  time,  or  rather 
since  the  new  law  of  May.  Among  the  novelties  is  La  Presse 
Libre  edited  in  chief  by  Malespine. 

The  Moniteur  Universel,  as  perhaps  you  know  is,  since  1st 
January,  no  longer  Officiel,  but  moderate  opposition  —  has  an 
Orleanist  tang  to  it.  Rouher  meant  to  carry  the  title  over  to  his 
new  Journal  Officiel  de  I'Empire,  which,  at  the  last  moment,  he 
concluded  to  publish  with  no  other  heading  than  the  last  under- 
scored words  and  an  imprint  of  the  Imperial  arms.  Neither  the 
old  Moniteur  in  new  hands,  nor  Rouher's  new  Official  Journal  — 
one  wishing  to  retain,  the  other  to  re-enlist  Ste-Beuve,  has  suc- 
ceeded. That  writer  has  gone  over  to  Le  Temps,  pen  and  paper ! 
I  send  you  his  second  contribution  to  that  journal,  thinking  the 
theme  under  his  treatment  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  will 
try  to  remember  to  buy  and  forward  his  next  Lundi  on  Talleyrand. 

Despite  the  numerous  press  trials  (two  a  week  on  an  average) 
journalism  is  taking  more  and  more  liberty  eveiy  day  —  and 
indeed  has  more  and  more  granted  it.  There  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent paper  that  does  not  almost  daily  publish  articles  that 
would  have  been  prosecuted  a  year  ago  and  brought  on  suspen- 
sion two  years  ago,  and  three  years  ago  would  have  been  somehow 
nipped  in  the  inkstand.  Government  journals  themselves  are 
frequently  nowadays  letting  out  a  paragraph  that  the  opposition 
would  have  thought  risky  a  few  years  back.  Then  there  has  come 
up  a  quite  new  historical  library  —  books  of  simple  narration  and 
documentary  in  large  part  —  relating  the  story  of  Louis  Napoleon 

*Les  Francis  en  Amdrique  pendant  la  Guerre  de  Vlndepcttdance  des  Etats-Unis,  1777-1783. 
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and  the  origins  of  the  Empire.  Taxile  Delord's  Hist,  du  2nd 
Empire  is  promised  for  the  end  of  this  week.  These  are  some  of 
the  signs  and  omens  of  the  evolution  that  is  going  on  —  to  a 
good  [deal]  more  concession  of  political  freedom  or  to  the  jumping 
off  place.  Not  the  jumping  off,  I  hope  and  am  inclined  to  think. 
Practically,  the  Emperor  is  conceding,  and  may  make  some  for- 
mal concession  on  the  18th  at  the  opening  of  the  Leg.  Corpse. 
The  elections  for  that  old  body's  new  members  next  June  are 
already  the  chief  "preoccupation"  of  Gov.  and  independents  of 
all  shades.  .  .  .  We  are  not  to  have  a  "war  in  the  spring" 
apparently:  so  will  have  more  liberty  or  else  an  insurrection: 
more  liberty  I  think. 

Public  sentiment,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  public  prints,  gives 
Anson  Burlingame1  and  his  cream  of  Tartars  an  unusually  cordial 
reception.  He  is  high  content  and  jolly,  they  tell  me;  I  missed 
him  on  a  call  last  Sunday.  He  and  his  gentlemendarins  have 
lighted  in  Rue  du  Bel  Respiro,  your  old  Quarter.  I  was  in  at 
Munroe's  a  moment  to-day:  saw  Mr.  Richards,  who  appeared  to 
be  well  and  had  his  hat  on.  Does  he  sleep  in  it,  or  does  he  let  it 
have  its  nap  separate  o'nights?  Is  it  an  acquired  habit,  or  was 
he  born  with  a  caul,  to  wear  it?  Norton  (&  Co.)  has  moved  into 
the  Grand  Hotel  (occupying  the  corner,  basement  and  rez  de 
chausse),  nearly  opposite  to  Munroe's  —  quite  the  elegantest 
banking  and  news  rooms  of  any  of  the  American  enterprisers  in 
Paris. 

I  continue  to  hunt  along  the  quais,  occasionally  bagging  books 
of  great  rarity  and  valulessness.  I  have  reduplicated  most  of 
what  you  took  from  my  shelves;  if  you  know  any  body  who  is 
silly  enough  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  worth  and 
not  less  than  they  can  be  bought  for  again  —  pray  give  him  my 
address.  My  shelves  are  so  full  that  there  is  not  room  left  for  a 
knife  blade.  There  is  great  need  of  a  clearing  out.  You  know 
how  books  encroach  on  one,  even  in  spacious  country  rooms. 

Papa  Guizot  comes  up  to  town  this  week  to  preside  at  some 
Protestant  society  meeting  or  other,  and  put  his  yearly  volume 
through  the  press  of  his  Israelitish  publishers,  the  Levys.     His 

'Mr.  Burlingame  was  the  gentleman  who,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  was  challenged 
by  a  colleague  from  South  Carolina,  who  failed,  however,  to  show  up  on  the  field.  Mr. 
Burlingame  subsequently  contracted  confidential  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  China, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  the  head  of  a  Chinese  commission  to  visit  the  capitals 
of  the  western  world,  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  an  ambassador.  He  was  at  this 
time  visiting  the  court  of  the  Second  Empire. 
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son  and  Cornells  de  Witt1  are  said  to  be  cutting  bait  for  their 
candidatures  at  the  next  elections.  It  is  also  said  that  govt,  will 
not  violently  oppose  them. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  Berry er  and  wish  you  had  written  it 
a  few  weeks  sooner.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  printed  stuff  in  the 
papers  about  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  ...  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  Mr.  Moreau  is  to  prepare  a  volume  of  B.'s  speeches 
and  perhaps  other  matter  for  the  press.  If  you  write  to  him,  he 
would  doubtless  furnish  you  with  all  sorts  of  information.  Write 
thro'  the  undersigned  if  you  will.  The  subscription  for  a  monu- 
ment to  B.,  opened  by  the  legitimist  papers  without  objection 
from  government,  amounted,  the  last  time  I  paid  any  attention 
to  the  lists,  to  about  40,000  francs.  The  monument  is  to  be,  I 
believe,  a  statue  erected  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  perdu s  or  some  other 
hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  in  the  course  of  many  winter  evenings 
passed  in  turning  over  Le  Mercure  de  France  you  might  find  some- 
thing for  your  1870  edition  of  B.  F.?  The  idea  hit  me  the  other 
day  in  the  Bib.  Imperiale  while  I  was  doing  two  years  of  that  dull 
journal  in  search  of  anecdotage  about  As  gill,2  in  whose  fate  the 
Parisians  appear  to  have  taken  a  most  lively  interest.  His  story 
has  been  the  subject  of  four  plays  at  least.  The  opening  scene  of 
one  of  them  represents  him  in  irons,  in  prison,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  Washington  Ms!  Washington  pere  figures  further  on  in 
the  play.  And  with  these  and  all  good  wishes  in  season  and  out  of 
season 

Yours  truly 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

Hatjssmannville,  17  Feby.,  1868. 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Walking  on  the  quais  as  is  the  custom  with  me  in  the  afternoon, 
I  met  the  bibliographic  Harrisse,  who  then  to  me  in  few:  "My 
heart's  desire  is  to  rest  in  Paris,  where  I  am  loved  and  honored. 

■Son-in-law  of  Guizot. 

'Captain  Charles  Asgill  of  the  British  army,  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
who,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  was  chosen  by  lot  to  be  executed  in 
retaliation  for  the  unjustifiable  hanging  of  an  American  officer  by  the  British. 
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For  that,  money  is  needed:  to  the  getting  of  money,  work.  I 
would  work  in  the  American  law  business,  which  Mr.  Bigelow 
once  told  me  might  be  made  a  profitable  business  in  Paris.  I 
wrote  him  a  letter  some  while  since  addressed  to  the  Evening  Post 
office,  asking  his  counsel  in  respect  of  establishing  myself  here 
and  have  received  no  answer.  Will  you,  when  next  writing,  ask 
him  if  he  has  received  the  letter?  I  fear  it  has  gone  astray."1 
Then  I  to  him:  "O  Harrisse,  yes."  Which  hereby  I  have. 
Harrisse  was  much  tickled  that  day,  Em.  Ollivier  having  referred 
to  him  as  authority  (not  by  name)  for  some  facts  about  news- 
paperism  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  his,  E.  O.'s,  great  speech  in 
the  Press  Law  debate. 

It  must  be  to  you  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  specimen  number 
of  Lippincott's  &  Putnam's  new  magazines.  They  both  have  the 
trifling  defect  of  dullness  to  my  seeming,  as  Mr.  [Frederick]  Sheldon 
(for  whose  pleasant  acquaintance  I  am  much  more  your  debtor) 
properly  remarks,  the  fault  of  being  too  voluminous  for  the 
money.  Lippincolt  is  the  best  looking  of  the  two,  the  cheerfulest 
to  the  eye.  But  what  careless  bungling  in  the  Monthly  Gossip 
about  your  Franklin  MS.  —  "Its  fate  left  no  trace  that  we  are 
aware  of  upon  the  literature  of  any  country"  since  1802!  And 
"has  been  at  least  that  length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
at  whose  special  instigation  it  was  written!"  This  is  inexcusable 
ignorance  anywhere ;  but  in  the  Doctor's  own  town  of  Philadelphia 
such  a  brilliant  display  of  it  is  peculiarly  "  gratuitous  [sic]  and 
uncalled  for."  There  is  equally  hopeless  American  carelessness 
and  loose  newspapery  shabbiness  as  to  facts  and  form  of  expres- 
sion in  Putnam,  e.g.,  "The  coming  Revolution  in  England"  and 
"Dante  and  his  latest  Translators."  Blackwood  on  American 
politics  might  be  as  disregardful  of  facts  as  the  first,  and  might 
put  forth  a  critical  article  with  the  opinions  of  the  second,  but  it 
would  have  them  written  at  least  in  another  guess  style.  Do  note 
the  requisites  of  a  good  translation  mentioned  on  page  165  of 
Putnam:  "sheen,"  "spontaneous  warm  emanation,"  "billowy 
motion,"  "high  colour,"  "girded  vigour,"  "clear  outline," 
"chiselled  edge,"  "tonic  ring,"  —  and  then  compare  Harry 
Franco  Briggs's  Monthly  Chronicle  with  Forcade's  Revue  de  la 
Qidnzaine. 

On  the  day  marked  by  the  meeting  with  the  Harrisse,  I  called 
at  every  bookshop  on  the  quais,  from  Pont  Louis  XV  to  ditto  Neuf, 

lI  received  the  letter,  dated  Jan  6,  1868. 
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aloud  for  Gibelin's  (the  first  translator  of  B.F.)  book  in  vain,  and 
at  a  later  day,  with  equal  vanity  of  result,  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Impcriale.  Here  one  of  the  officials  had  diligent  search  made  for 
it,  but  told  me  that  it  was  not  in  the  library  nor  yet  mentioned 
in  Querard.  My  only  authority  for  its  existence  is  Didot's 
Biographic  —  a  work  which  I  find  more  and  more  imperfect  the 
more  it  is  consulted,  and  which  is  wofully  defective  on  the  biblio- 
graphic side:  and  so,  likely  enough,  it  has  given  a  wrong  title  to 
Gib.'s  book,  supposing  that  G.  ever  did  publish  it  —  or  that  there 
ever  was  a  G.  —  or  that  anything  is  anything  or  anything  else 
—  "What  is  truth?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for 
answer."     .     .     . 

I  am  told  that  a  petition  has  been  circulated  here  and  has  by 
this  time  reached  Washington,  praying  for  the  removal  of  Nicolay 
from  the  Consular  Chair;  that  Munroe  &  Co.,  Wood,  and  other 
most  respectable  names  were  attached  to  it;  that  the  main 
charge  was  neglect  of  office  duties  —  to  which,  I  fear  there  is  some 
base  of  reason.  Perhaps  N.'s  graver  fault  has  been  not  to  culti- 
vate his  countrymen  here  —  his  radical  gravest  fault,  the  cause  of 
all  the  rest,  that  his  digestion  is  not  good.  Dyspepsia  knows  no 
law,  not  even  the  U.  S.  Digest:  que  voulez-voas?  For  my  own 
part  I  rather  like  N.  and  rather  the  more  the  more  I  see  of  him. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  office  is  not  kept  as  it  was  in  the  better  days 
of  the  Republic  '6i-'64  civis  et  Magnohumili  Coss.  I  take  it  N. 
does  not  desire  to  stay  after  this  year,  and  feels  pretty  sure  of  his 
tenure  for  this  term;  and  so  does  not  care  much  whether  school 
keeps  or  not  for  the  rest  of  it.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  his 
return  from  Rome  &  Vienna  —  if  indeed  he  be  returned.  You 
&  Heaven  forgive  this  long  screed. 

Yrs  thro'  &  thro, — 

W.  H.  H. 


HUNTINGTON   TO   BIGELOW 


Paris  [Rue  de  Boursault], 

20  Jany.,  1868. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

.     .     .     Your  Dore  La  Fontaine  is  completed.     The  publishers 
have  intercalated  in  the  last  four  numbers  eight  designs,  more 
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than  they  promised,  which  are  much  finer  than  the  average  of 
those  in  the  body  of  the  book  —  also  a  portrait  of  the  fabulist 
with  index,  notice  of  his  life  &  works,  etc.  It  altogether  will 
make  a  handsome  book  when  the  binding  is  added:  for  that  I 
shall  wait  a  month  or  two  till  the  ink  of  plates  is  thoroughly 
dry. 

I  was  proper  glad  to  read  that  you  are  really  in  for  it  with  the 
B.  F.  There  was  an  allusion  to  your  MS.  the  other  day  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Your  engraver  (who  is  he?)  is  to  reproduce 
your  pastel  portrait,  I  hope.  Why  would  it  not  do  to  afterwards 
put  it  into  Marshall's  hands  for  a  fine  large  copy,  a  companion  to 
his  Stuart's  Washington?  But  the  Fenelon  will  be  the  Mag.  opus. 
Four  years?  What  would  the  good  Archbishop  have  thought 
had  he  been  spiritually  foretold  that  his  Life  was  to  be  written  by 
an  heretic  admirer,  native  of  La  Nouvelle  France?  .  .  .  Re- 
clus,  looking  remarkably  well  in  body  and  full  of  spirits,  was  in  to 
see  me  last  week.  .  .  .  He  hopes  to  get  out  his  second  volume 
within  a  year.  He  told  me  that  he  had  ordered  his  first  volume 
sent  to  you;  but  had  not  written,  not  wishing  to  impose  any  re- 
quest on  you  for  your  services  in  his  behalf  with  the  booksellers. 
I  hope,  however,  that  you  and  they  think  that  the  book  will  pay 
for  reproduction  in  American  English. 

Legras  has  found  the  Recueil  de  Poesies  Calvinistes  —  a  quaintly 
handsome  book  —  which  I  sent  with  this,  by  the  despatch  bag, 
via  David.  Legras  was  pleased  with  your  remembrance  and 
promises  to  tarry  on  the  Boulv.  des  Capucines  till  you  come.  His 
poor  wife  is  in  doleful  dumps  by  reason  of  the  recent  death  of  an 
only  sister.  She  is  really  pretty  in  black.  .  .  .  Nicolay  is  not 
yet  returned  from  Rome.  Miss  Dix  is  to  be  united  in  "maritime 
bonds"  to  a  Mr.  Walsh,  sometime  of  Japan.  Mrs.  Jotham  Post 
and  Miss  Penniman  are  set  down  in  the  lighter  chronicles  of  the 
newspapers  as  among  the  notable  female  decorations  of  the 
Italian  opera.  Genl.  Dix  looks  old.  Col.  Heine1  has  returned  from 
his  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  quite  a  lion  cub  for  the 
moment.  Your  neighbour  Osborn  with  his  excellent  wife  and 
two  children  is  about  going  to  Spain. 

.  .  .  Was  interested  most  agreeably  with  your  bits  about 
Longfellow  (whom  I  read  French  and  German  under)  and  Dick- 
ens, and  saddishly  with  what  you  say  of  Dana's  purchase  of  the 

'Wilhelm  Heine,  Colonel  103  N.  Y.  vol.  inf.  and  brevet  brig-gen.,  who  contributed  to 
the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie,  1867,  an  article  Le  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Pacifique. 
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Sun.  A  few  days  after  receiving  your  letter  another  person  told 
me  of  the  same,  and  thought  just  as  you  do  about  it.  I  hope  you 
are  both  mistaken.  It  won't  do  for  Dana  to  fail  this  time  —  it 
will  be  late  to  begin  again.1 

Yours  &c. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

Washington,  February  20,  1868.  Pleasant  dinner  alone  with 
Sumner.  He  has  bought  a  house,  and  is  said  to  be  implacable 
toward  his  wife,  who  it  is  understood  would  entertain  a  proposal  to 
have  her  return.  Subsequently  attended  a  reception  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Seward.  He  took  me  aside  to  say  that  he  and  I  would  go 
down  to  posterity  in  that  book  (L' 'Elevation  et  la  Chute  de 
V  Empereur  Maximilien  par  Keratry).  He  also  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  the  history  of  our 
foreign  relations  during  the  last  war. 

Washington,  February  21,  1868.  Dined  to-day  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Diplomatic  Corps.  The  President  had  sent  to  the 
Senate  during  the  day  a  message  announcing  the  removal  of 
Stanton  from  his  office  (Secretary  of  War),  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  Senate  went  into  executive 
session  at  once  and  remained  in  session  until  about  half  past  nine. 
It  was  during  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  Senate  would  do  that 
the  President  ate  his  dinner,  which  explained  his  excessively  pre- 
occupied air.  He  said  little  to  anyone.  He  looked  fagged  and 
discouraged.  I  did  not  learn  till  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  McCulloch,  after  the  dinner,  that  the  Senate  was 
still  in  session.  As  I  was  about  coming  away,  Seward  said  to  my 
wife  that,  had  I  had  as  much  respect  for  his  advice  as  she  had,  I 
would  have  been  in  Paris  now. 

I  stopped  at  Sumner's  at  ten  o'clock.  He  was  just  dining. 
He  told  me  that  the  Senate  resolved  with  the  entire  Republican 

'Huntington's  saddishness  was  to  be  relieved  by  reports  received  from  Dana,  who  wrote 
to  him  on  the  2d  of  June,  1868:  ".  .  .  Professionally  I  may  be  called  prosperous. 
Since  I  have  had  the  Sun,  now  five  months,  it  has  not  failed  to  make  money,  and  its 
subscription  lists  steadily  increase.  The  profits  are  not  very  large,  but  that  they  should 
exist  at  all  is  surprising.  I  did  not  expect  it.  .  .  .  When  its  sales  are  seventy-five 
thousand  daily,  as  T  think  they  are  bound  to  be,  its  profits  will  be  handsome  .  .  .  ." 
(Life  of  C.  A.  Dana  by  J.  11.  Wilson, p.  394.)  The  newspapers  report  the  recent  sale  (1912) 
of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Sun  (fifty-one  shares)  for  $2,500,000,  which  would  make  a 
total  value  for  the  paper  of  nearly  $5,000,000;  for  its  purchase,  see  p.  146  n.  ante. 
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vote  that  the  removal  of  Stanton  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
Stanton  had  notified  them  that  if  they  esteemed  the  act  of  the 
President  illegal,  he  would  not  leave  the  War  Department  except 
by  force.  A  committee  of  the  Senate  waited  upon  Grant  to  know 
what  he  would  do  in  the  premises.  He  asked  them  how  or  where 
the  President  would  get  the  file  of  soldiers  necessary  to  remove 
Stanton,  implying  that  his  orders  could  not  be  obtained  for  such 
a  purpose.     Stanton  said  he  would  sleep  in  the  War  Department. 

The  House  is  expected  to  bring  in  articles  of  impeachment 
to-morrow. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Seward  told  me  that  Weed  had  writ- 
ten him  a  letter,  worded  evidently  to  be  shown  to  the  President  if 
necessary,  recommending  him  (Seward)  to  take  the  mission  to 
England.  Weed,  he  added,  was  easily  discouraged  and  prone  to 
despond  when  the  wind  was  not  fair.  Seward  said  he  did  not 
take  the  same  views  at  all  of  the  situation;  he  meant  to  stand  by 
the  government  where  he  thought  he  could  be  most  useful ;  he  had 
no  intention  to  quit  the  State  Department  and  have  it  filled  by 
men  like  Jerry  Black  or  some  such  creature;  neither  would  he  go 
abroad  as  an  agent  of  another  —  the  devil  knows  who  —  to  settle 
questions  that  he  was  now  in  a  better  position  to  settle  as  princi- 
pal. He  said  his  resignation  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  commencement  of  the  administration,  to  be  accepted 
at  any  moment,  for  he  would  scorn  to  remain  in  his  office  a  day 
without  the  desire  of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 


WILLIAM  DUANE  TO  BIGELOW 

Philadelphia,  Feby.  22,  1868. 
Sir: 

I  have  lately  learnt  that  you  are  about  publishing  the  entire 
autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin,  recently  recovered  by  you  in 
France.  I  have  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  opinion  of  his  descendants  here  was  that  Temple 
Franklin  had  received  a  consideration  from  the  British  govern- 
ment for  suppressing  part  of  the  Memoirs.  The  delay  in  pub- 
lishing any  part  of  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  same  cause.1 

Very  respectfully,  etc. 

'This  authority  confirms  the  opinions  advanced  in  Bigelow's  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
I,  52-66. 
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BIGELOW   TO   HARGREAVES 

Washington,  Feby.  26,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  presume  you  and  your  friends  feel  some  solicitude  about  our 
affairs,  and  that  a  letter  from  our  seat  of  government,  where  I  have 
been  spending  a  couple  of  weeks,  will  be  more  than  usually  wel- 
come. The  first  question  you  would  ask  if  I  were  by  your  side 
would  be  —  will  the  President  be  convicted  and  deposed.  My 
impression  is  that  if  he  exhibits  ordinary  tact  and  discretion  for 
the  future,  which  is  a  great  deal  more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  he  will  not  be  convicted.  I  base  this 
opinion  upon  reasons  quite  independent  of  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
He  would  be  convicted  to-morrow  by  the  Senate  &  the  country 
would  sustain  them  probably  for  the  present  at  least,  if  that  were 
the  end  of  it.  But  the  moment  it  is  proposed  to  remove  him,  the 
question  of  the  succession  looms  into  view ;  and  many  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  Johnson  put  out  of  the  way  shrink  from  the  con- 
sequences of  giving  the  control  of  the  Executive  department  of  the 
Government  to  Benj.  Wade,  the  President  of  the  Senate1  &  ex- 
ofhcio  successor  to  the  vacancy.  He  is  a  man  of  an  intemperate 
character;  he  says  our  greenbacks  are  the  best  currency  in  the 
world,  and  advocates  the  addition  of  100,000,000  to  the  present 
stock  at  once ;  and  last  year  made  a  speech  in  the  west  in  which  he 
was  understood  to  recommend  a  redistribution  of  property  oc- 
casionally by  law.  These  matters  will  soon  be  brought  to  public 
attention  and  their  effect  will  not  be  favorable  to  him.  Besides 
which,  his  elevation  would  interfere  with  the  aspirations  of  other 
Presidential  candidates  or  with  the  influence  of  such  candidates 
upon  the  succeeding  administration.  Already  these  jealousies 
begin  to  develop.  Then  again  the  success  of  the  prosecution 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  is  accomplished;  and  that  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  you  know  is  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  of  the  same  wing  of  the  Republican  party  as  Senator 
Wade.  Mr.  Chase,  like  Wade,  comes  from  Ohio,  the  same  State 
that  has  just  voted  to  replace  Wade  in  the  Senate  with  a  Demo- 

•Acting  vice-president  of  the  U.  S. 
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crat,  but  who  does  not  take  his  seat  until  next  March  a  year. 
Chase  will  feel  no  particular  interest  in  helping  to  give  the  control 
of  the  Republican  party  to  another  man  from  his  own  State  who 
also  aspires  to  the  Presidency.  Neither  will  he  feel  a  particular 
pleasure  in  assisting  to  bring  the  impeachment  to  a  successful 
issue,  which  would  result  in  making  Wade  President  and  Grant 
his  successor,  when,  by  letting  it  fail,  both  those  gentlemen  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  having  their  respective  noses  put  sadly  out  of 
joint.  The  part  which  both  Wade  and  Grant  have  taken,  and 
more  especially  the  part  which  they  will  have  to  take  in  the  con- 
test now  pending  between  Congress  and  the  President,  renders 
the  success  of  the  impeachment  of  vital  importance  to  them 
politically. 

And  then  again  Chase  will  be  placed  in  an  awkward  position  if 
he  accepts  the  responsibility  of  trying  the  President.  He  could 
never  be  brought  to  try  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  indicted  for 
inciting  a  rebellion,  but  he  makes  no  opposition  to  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  a  man  who  helped  to  put  that  rebellion  down.  If  the 
crisis  should  terminate  in  striking  all  three  from  the  list  of  possible 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  I  should  not  be  much  surprised. 

The  trial  cannot  be  a  very  short  one,  however  desirable  promp- 
titude may  be  to  the  partisans  of  impeachment ;  for  the  President 
will  be  interested  in  prolonging  it  to  the  utmost,  and  of  course 
legal  questions  will  bristle  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  without  discussion.  It  will  be  protracted 
until  the  Presidential  election  advances  into  the  foreground  and 
renders  the  public  indifferent  about  the  result,  and  then,  of  course, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  conviction. 

You  will  observe  by  the  steadiness  of  our  markets  that  the 
country  takes  these  things  coolly.  It  is  not  unwilling  to  have 
impeachment  held  in  terrorem  over  the  President  to  make  sure 
that  he  undoes  nothing  that  the  war  was  intended  to  accomplish 
and  make  permanent;  beyond  that,  the  people  are  indifferent. 

The  President  lacks  all  requisite  qualities  for  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
in  this  respect  has  disappointed  the  Democrats.  He  consulted 
no  one  about  the  recent  appointment  of  Thomas  as  acting  Secre- 
tary of  War,  not  even  his  Cabinet  nor  any  member  of  it.  Conse- 
quently no  one  was  prepared  in  the  Senate  or  House  to  say  a  word 
for  him  when  the  announcement  was  made.  And  yet  all  this 
secrecy  went  for  nothing,  because  he  sent  a  man  to  replace 
Stanton  who  has  neither  the  sense  nor  pluck  necessary  to  do  it. 
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If  Thomas  had  requested  Stanton  to  leave  immediately  and  had 
taken  possession,  the  President  would  now  be  master  of  the  situ- 
ation as  completely  as  Stanton  is.  This  might  have  been  done 
without  the  least  difficulty.  So  the  President  was  outmanoeu- 
vred by  Grant  in  restoring  Stanton  to  the  War  Department. 
Such  blunders  betray  a  want  of  tact,  vigor,  and  resource  which 
satisfy  the  public  that  whatever  might  be  the  President's  designs, 
he  could  never  be  a  formidable  antagonist;  and  that  Congress, 
especially  while  Grant  lives,  can  easily  hold  him  in  check.  He  is 
not  wanting  in  parts,  but  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
bearings  of  the  position  he  occupies.  He  received  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  one  of  the  greatest  political  heritages  that  ever  descended 
to  a  mortal,  but  he  has  squandered  it  all,  simply  by  lack  of  the 
sovereign  quality.  He  was  trained  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor  he  will  be 
to  the  end,  I  fear 

We  are  all  well;  that  is  the  most  I  can  say  of  personal  news  at 
present.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  your  minister  here  and  like  him.1 
He  has  left  everywhere  a  pleasant  impression.  I  see  by  this  morn- 
ing's papers  that  Dizzy  has  at  last  realized  the  dream  of  his  life 
and  become  Prime  Minister.  I  think  you'll  find  it  hard  work  to 
get  him  out  again. 

Yours  very  sincerely 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  March  10,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  note  written  in  January,  accompanying  the  Chansons 
Calvinistes,  did  not  get  a  reading  until  yesterday.  I  have  been 
cavorting  about  in  partibus  for  the  month  past  and  only  returned 
to  N.  Y.  Saturday  &  got  the  package  containing  your  note  Mon- 
day. I  am  more  pleased  than  I  expected  to  be,  with  the  Chansons, 
French  poetry  in  the  general  being  mostly  caviare  to  such  as  I. 

I  can  hardly  advise  you  to  attempt  to  enlarge  my  stock  of 
Fenelonia,  for  I  think  I  had  stripped  that  teat  pretty  dry  before  I 
left  Paris.  You  would  be  much  more  likely,  if  you  ventured  into 
the  business,  to  get  what  I  have  than  what  I  have  not,  that  having 

'Sir  Edward  Thornton. 
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been  my  special  hobby  since  i860.  Besides,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
I  am  ashamed  to  buy  any  books  for  that  business  until  I  have  done 
something  with  those  I  already  have. 

I  expect  to  read  my  last  proofs  of  the  Franklin  to-morrow. 
The  engraving  for  the  book  is  passable,  though  too  large  for  the 
page,  which  will  involve  the  necessity  of  using  larger  paper  than 
is  profitable,  though  perhaps  none  too  large  for  beauty. 

I  have  taken  passage  for  myself,  wife  &  two  youngest  children, 
for  Charleston  on  Saturday,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Savan- 
nah and  a  little  of  Florida.  I  met  Mrs.  Stowe  (Uncle  Tom)  the 
other  day  in  Philadelphia  at  dinner.  She  was  on  her  way  to  her 
ranch  on  the  St.  John's  river.  Her  accounts  of  her  life  there  quite 
fascinated  me,  one  feature  only  excepted.  Neighbors  or  strangers 
would  come  &  take  possession  of  her  verandah,  smoke  &  He 
around  loose,  dine  &  sleep  there  with  the  same  matter  of  course- 
ness  or  coarse-ness  as  if  they  were  at  the  sign  of  the  "Pig  &  the 
Whistle."  She  says  it  is  not  particularly  disagreeable  after  you 
get  used  to  it.  She  is  pleased  with  the  native  Floridians.  They 
are  gentle  and  handsome  —  much  like  the  Neapolitans,  and  have 
winning  ways  —  both  sexes  as  I  understood  her.  She  herself  by 
the  way  has  been  foully  calumniated  by  photography.  She  is 
really  as  handsome  a  woman  as  any  one  of  her  age  need  desire  to 
be  and  much  handsomer  than  most  of  her  sex  are  at  that  age. 

Bryant  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  finished  the  transla- 
tion of  one  third  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  and  meant  to  go  through 
with  it.  He  says  he  is  so  fascinated  with  the  work  that  he  can't 
bear  to  be  diverted  from  it.  The  death  of  Halleck,  however,  has 
diverted  him  from  it  for  a  season,  for  he  is  now  preparing  an 
Eloge  on  the  only  poet  who  has  really  given  permanent  celebrity 
to  the  bookkeeper's  vocation.1 

Public  opinion  is  settling  steadily  against  the  deposition  of 
Johnson  &  the  imposition  of  Wade.  The  phrase  is  "We  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  U.  S.  Mexicanized. "  Those  who  do  not  fear  that, 
pause  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  President  who  thinks  our 
greenbacks  the  best  currency  in  the  world,  with  the  single  defect 
that  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

,t^  ^t*  .^-  *j*  *i^  «x*  - '  * 

Yours  very  truly 

'During  the  latter  part  of  Halleck's  life  he  was  the  bookkeeper  of  John  Jacob  Astor  at 
the  latter's  office  in  Prince  Street.  If  Charles  Lamb  was  a  poet,  Halleck  may  have  been 
the  second  one  to  glorify  that  profession  by  which  both  earned  their  bread. 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

Haussmannville  [8  Rue  de  Boursault] 

[io  March,  '68.] 
Dear  Mr.  Bigclow: 

Here  be  the  three  books  of  Keratry.1  ...  In  aid  and  justi- 
fication of  that  faith  which  leads  me  still  twice  a  week  to  follow  the 
quais  in  expectation  of  great  book  things,  I  have  added  to  the 
hobbies  which  we  rode  together,  that  of  pamphlets-on-Mexico. 
Of  these  I  have  some  twenty  or  so.  I  doubt  if  they  would  be 
worth  your  storing  —  but  if  you  care  for  them,  say  so  and  they 
shall  be  forwarded  by  Legation  bag.  (You  know  to  what  extent 
I  may  properly  use  the  said  bag;  no  objection  has  yet  been  made 
to  my,  or  rather  David's,  use  of  it.)  My  fellow  pilgrim  along  the 
quais  this  afternoon  was  Mr.  Sheldon.  It  so  happened  that  on  our 
way  thither  and  on  our  return,  John  Bigelow  was  a  chief  subject 
of  conversation:  and  the  curious  part  of  it  was,  that  though  both 
talkers  pretended  to  be  his  friends  and  both  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  his  kindness,  neither  said  much  against  him:  —  Sheldon, 
in  fact,  nothing.  I  think  this  will  strike  you  as  remarkable. 
What  possessed  me  not  to  pick  more  faults  with  the  subject,  I 
can't  guess.  The  next  time  Mr.  S.  walks  with  me  (I  trust  it  will 
be  soon  —  and  meantime  thank  you  again  for  his  acquaintance), 
I  will  bring  J.  B.  into  discourse  again  and  see  if  something  cannot 
be  done  in  the  way  of  back-biting  of  him. 

I  have  to  thank  you  as  always  for  so  much  of  your  letter  as 
touches  on  politics  and  reigning  politicians;  it  was  full  of  interest. 
But  you  might  have  added  a  little  more  about  yourself  and 
Benjamin  F.,  and  told  me,  among  other  things  I  want  to  know, 
what  portrait  of  B.  F.  you  have  decided  on  for  frontispiece  to  the 
Autobiography.  It  ought  to  be  an  original  engraving  from  your 
pastel.  When  you  come  to  a  second  or  third  edition,  I  will  send 
you  a  beautiful  mezzotint  by  McArdle  of  a  standing  B.  F.  after  a 
picture  done  in  1760  something,  reduced  copy  of  which  should 
further  ornament  that  edition.  I  have  not  had  much  luck  of  late 
in  hunting  for  Americanisms,  but  have  added  a  fifth  to  my  Wash- 

>La  Criance  Jecker,  UEltoation  et  la  Chute  de  VEmpcreur  Maximilien,  and  La  Conlre- 
guirilla  fran{aise  au  Mexique,  all  by  Count  E.  de  Kiratry. 
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ington  plays  (all  in  French)  since  last  Saturday.  There  is  yet 
one  more  to  be  found  —  a  sort  of  Opera  comique  in  which  G.  W. 
figures  as  a  chief  personage.  Did  you  ever  annotate  for  the  use 
of  a  French  party  a  heavy  pamphlet  by  H.  Greeley,  published 
before  the  war,  giving  the  political  history  of  the  slavery  question 
in  the  United  States?  I  bought  it  to-day,  and  found  in  the  mar- 
gin and  on  one  or  two  inserted  slips  notes  in  a  handwriting  that 
curiously  resembles  yours.  Renan  is  on  the  point  of  publishing 
a  volume  of  essays  on  political  and  other  themes  of  direct  contem- 
porary bearing.  Ste-Beuve  has  just  done  an  article  on  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  that  strong  minded  female  was 
at  one  time  desirous  of  migrating  to  the  United  States.  Cantu,  the 
Italian  historian,  has  published  a  work  devoted  to  an  historico- 
philosophical  comparative  study  of  Washington  and  Mirabeau. 
Laboulaye's  Prince  Caniche  —  a  satire  on  the  excess  of  admin- 
istrative Reglementation  in  France  —  is  just  out  in  book  form. 
Duvernois's  book  on  Mexico1  always  remains  in  MS.  When  he 
accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Epoque,  he  in  a  sort,  forfeited  his 
right  to  publish  it.  A  new  advanced-liberal  paper  is  to  be  started 
here  in  a  few  days  —  should  have  appeared  before  now  —  La 
Tribune  or  something  like  that  —  of  which  Pelletan  is  the  direct- 
ing editor. 

The  new  press  law  and  the  long  discussion  of  it  in  the  Corpse 
Leg.  have  hurt  and  will  more  hurt  the  government.  One  of  the 
articles  of  the  original  bill  was  flatly  rejected  by  a  quite  handsome 
majority  Saturday.  The  law  itself  is  such  a  criss-cross  of  incon- 
sistencies that  it  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  possibly  hold  many 
years.  The  Corpse  shows  more  and  more  signs  of  life,  one  of  the 
most  significantly  livery  of  which  is  the  ever  more  clearly  denned 
position  of  the  Arcadiens  or  extreme  Right,  who  in  their  zeal  for 
his  good,  more  royalist  than  the  king,  almost  openly  resist  the 
Emperor's  mild  notions  of  reform.  It  is  they  who  are  forcing 
into  shape  the  third  party,  or  right-center,  which  de  Morny 
dreamed  of. 

One  Marius  Topin  (he  did  not  name  himself)  hath  just  pub- 
lished an  8vo.  intituled  U  Europe  et  les  Bourbons  sous  Louis  XIV. 
I  am  told  that  the  title  rather  overlaps  the  book,  which  is  mainly 
limited  to  the  episode  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  —  his  transient 
Polish  royalty,  its  history  with  attendant  intrigues,  etc.,  under  the 
management  and  mismanagement  of  the  Abbe  de  Polignac.     As 

^'Intervention  franqaise  an  Mexique  with  a  preface  by  Clement  Duvernois. 
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it  is  in,  or  at  least  attaches  to,  your  line  of  reading,  I  thought  it 
well  to  mention  it.  If  you  want  the  volume,  say  the  word,  and  it 
shall  be  forwarded. 

I  almost  wish  —  though,  seeing  "the  lubricity  of  life,"  one 
should  never  wish  pleasure  deferred  —  that  you  had  put  off 
writing  your  last  long  enough  for  its  date  to  fall  within  the 
impeachment  epoch.  Do  write  to  me  soon  and  long  about  this 
new  phase  of  our  revolution. 

Nestor  Bryant  is  a  physiological,  or  say  rather  hygienic,  & 
poetic  phenomenal  brick.  I  doubt  tho'  that  his  Iliad  will  be  very 
readable.  It  will  not  be  the  first  American  translation.  I  saw 
one  very  handsomely  printed  (pretendedly  at  Richmond,  Va.) 
on  Legras'  shelves  a  year  or  two  ago ;  it  was  by  —  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  —  American.1 

I  bought  last  week  for  the  sums  of  75  centimes  respectively  the 
two  thin  little  volumes  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Ste-Beuvesque — i.  e. 
unEnglish  in  tone  —  critical  lectures  on  translating  Homer. 
They  are  both  set  off  with  an  autographic  formula  of  presentation 
addressed  by  the  author  to  old  Nisard.  Now  Nisard  is  not  dead2 
—  which  is  shabby.  This  reminds  me,  by  an  association  of  ideas 
which  it  would  be  long  and  wearisome  to  unravel  the  thread  of, 
to  rehearse  to  you  the  laughablest  nannie-joke  that  my  dia- 
phragm hath  been  exercised  on  for  a  month.  A  gamin  de  Paris 
comes  into  a  bureau  one  morning  and  earnestly  asks  the  respect- 
able middle-aged  cashier  there  present  to  be  good  enough  to  tell 
him  exactly  what  o'clock  it  is?  "  Thirty-two  minutes  past  eleven. 
And  why,  my  little  man,  do  you  wish  to  know  so  precisely?" 
"Because  at  12  o'clock  precisely  I  want  you  to  go  to  hell." 
With  that  the  gamin  cuts  for  the  door;  and  the  cashier  bounces 
from  his  chair  and  puts  after  him.  Midway  down  the  second 
block  he  meets  his  employer  coming  to  the  bureau,  who  asks: 
"What  in  heaven's  name  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Dubarard,  you 
racing  bare-headed  down  the  street  in  this  way?"  "Why  I  want 
to  overtake  that  boy  who  just  turned  the  corner  and  who  had  the 
impudence  to  ask  me  to  go  to  hell  at  precisely  12  o'clock." 
Employer,  looking  at  his  watch:  "Yes,  but  there  is  no  need  of 
such  hurry;  you  have  got  twenty-five  minutes  yet." 

And  with  this  I  rest  Very  truly  yours 

'Probably  William  Munford  of  Virginia,  whose  translation  was  published  in  1846  by 
Little  and  Brown  of  Boston.  A  translation  by  A.  G.  Lewis  of  Boston  was  published  in  191 1. 

'J-  M.  N.  D.  Nisard,  Senator  author  of  Uisloire  de  la  Lilttraiure  fransaise  and  other 
works,  died  in  1888. 
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Reclus  was  in  my  room  two  weeks  ago  and  showed  me  a  letter 
from  Minister  Marsh,1  warmly  laudatory  of  his  book  La  Terre 
and  strongly  advising  him  to  arrange  for  its  republication  in 
America.  A  day  or  two  later  R.  sent  me  a  note,  asking  your 
address.  You  have  probably  received  his  letter  before  this.  I 
ventured  to  encourage  his  writing  to  you  as  one  sure  to  be  willing, 
and  not  unlikely  to  be  able,  to  aid  a  little  in  forwarding  his  pur- 
pose with  the  booksellers.  Do  help  him,  if  you  can.  Marsh,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  recommended  Scribner  and  Lippincott  — 
perhaps  others.  R.  ordered  a  copy  of  the  book  sent  you  long 
ago,  but  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  had  reached  you.  If  it  have, 
you  will  see  what  a  valuable  cyclopaedic  work  on  physical  geog- 
raphy it  is. 

Yours  as  follows 


hargreaves  to  bigelow 

34  Craven  Hill  Gds, 
Hyde  Park,  March  19,  1868. 

It  was  most  kind  of  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  think  of  us  amid 
the  excitement  of  the  crisis  through  which  your  government  is 
passing,  and  to  write  for  the  advantage  of  your  several  friends 
here  the  very  interesting  letter  I  have  read  to  them.  Among 
these  was  of  course  Mr.  Bright,  who,  considering  its  contents  too 
interesting  to  be  hid  away  in  my  desk,  suggested  the  extraction  of 
a  few  passages  for  the  Star  &  the  public.  Pray  pardon  me  for 
doing  this.  Such  liberties  sometimes  break  the  freedom  of  cor- 
respondence. I  feel,  however,  it  will  not  be  so  in  our  case.  And 
here  I  had  better  confess  that  this  is  not  my  first  sin  of  the  kind. 
I  extracted  a  passage  from  a  previous  letter  on  woman's  suffrage, 
which  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  &  I  have  no  doubt  made  many 
converts.  This  question,  by  the  by,  makes  progress  here  —  all 
women  who  are  ratepayers  will  certainly  very  soon  have  the  vote. 

And  now  for  the  more  serious  question  which  now  engages  you, 
and  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe,  be  assured,  are  intently  fixed. 
Will  you  disappoint  the  ill-disposed  in  this  matter  of  impeach- 

■U.  S.  Minister  to  Italy. 
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ment  of  your  highest  official,  as  in  that  of  the  war?  We  cannot 
doubt  it,  when  we  see  your  people  so  calm  amid  a  state  of  things, 
the  like  of  which  here  would  send  consols  to  zero.  Still  although 
assured  that,  whether  acquittal  or  conviction  be  the  issue,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  will  be  peaceful  &  not  wanting  in  dignity  — 
one  would  rather  the  thing  had  not  been,  to  be  quoted  for  some 
time  to  come  by  the  enemies  of  popular  liberty.  At  the  same 
time,  if  carried  through  successfully,  it  will  be  one  more  indication 
that  the  days  of  "  reigning  &  ruling  "  are  gone  by,  and  that  even  the 
President  of  a  republic  is  the  highest  official  and  nothing  more,  of 
the  nation  —  a  servant  and  not  a  master.  We  shall  all  await  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  with  deep  interest,  although  we  too,  are 
passing  through  a  political  crisis  scarcely  second  in  importance  to 
yours. 

I  think  the  country  would  have  been  satisfied  to  let  the  present 
government  remain  in  office  until  the  basis  of  the  suffrage  had 
been  settled  in  Scotland  &  Ireland,  as  in  England,  but  the  state  of 
things  is  so  bad  in  Ireland,  and  the  scandal  to  England  in  the  face 
of  the  world  so  great,  that  it  was  felt  that  the  people  of  that 
injured  country  ought  at  least  to  be  assured  that  the  crying  evil 
of  the  Protestant  establishment  would  be  swept  away  by  the  new 
Parliament,  if  not  before.  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  has  decided 
to  lead  the  liberals  to  the  assault,  and  whether  he  wins  now  or  not, 
the  end  will  be  certain,  when  the  new  Parliament  comes  together. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  win  now.  It  is  true  the  liberal  party 
is  rather  disjointed  —  but  then  the  proud  lords  &  squires  are  not 
easy  under  the  leadership  of  the  oriental  adventurer.  Old  things 
are  passing  away  even  in  this  Old  World,  when  4  great  dukes  fill 
the  subordinate  places  in  a  cabinet  of  which  the  "descendant  of 
the  thief  on  the  Cross"  as  O'Connell  once  named  Disraeli,  is  the 
head.  It  does  not  say  much  for  our  political  morale,  in  any  way, 
when  such  a  state  of  things  is  possible.  It  assures  us  at  least  that 
the  present  H.  of  Commons  is  worthless  for  the  purposes  intended 
arid  that  we  must  look  henceforth  to  our,  hitherto,  unrepresented 
classes,  who,  as  our  good  friend  Jacob  Bright1  says  in  his  maiden 
speech  to  the  House,  have  "no  vested  interest  in  injustice." 
And  here  I  may  tell  you  that  our  friend  has  already  made  an 
excellent  impression  on  his  co-representatives.  On  this  point  the 
speaker  congratulated  his  eminent  brother.  I  sent  you  the 
speech  of  the  elder  brother  on  the  Irish  question,  who  has  laid  his 

'Brother  of  John  Bright. 
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foundations  as  a  statesman  so  deep  that  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  office  must  be  offered  to  him  if  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  in,  and 
that  he  will  accept  it.  I  do  not  venture  an  opinion  on  this  latter 
point,  but  I  know  it  will  not  be  without  a  tremendous  struggle 
versus  on  his  part,  &  that  when  decided,  it  will  be  on  the  ground  of 
public  utility,  whatever  that  decision  be,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  his  own  high  conscientiousness.  In  the  ripeness  of  the  harvest 
of  which  he  has  so  long  sown  the  seed,  the  strongest  argument 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  favor  of  an  official  position.  That  the 
mass  of  the  people  would  rejoice  to  see  their  great  champion  so 
crowned,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  the  great  battle  of  his  Hfe  will 
ever  be  his  noblest  crown,  and  we  must  believe  that  in  this,  his 
future  will  be  in  no  way  unworthy  his  past.  I  feel  assured  of  this 
at  least,  that  if  he  cannot  do  all  the  good  he  would  desire,  he  will 
prevent  many  evils.  Like  your  great  President  Lincoln,  he  can 
put  his  foot  down  &  keep  it  there.  Ah !  would  that  his  departed 
friend  whose  name  must  ever  be  associated  with  his  own,  were 
here  to  share  his  power.  But  then,  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  once 
said  on  the  suggestion  of  the  three  associated  in  one  Cabinet  — ■ 
"We  should  be  in  danger  of  finding  our  heads  on  Tower  Hill!" 
Well,  there  will  be  a  great  battle  on  the  Irish  Church  abolition. 
Is  it  but  an  outwork  of  the  English  Church  —  and  then  who  knows. 
Yes,  who  knows  what  may  happen.  ...  A  strange  destiny  it 
would  be,  if  the  English  persecution  of  Ireland  should  result  in  a 
revolution  in  the  Church  &  the  Land  question  destined  to  travel 
eastward  across  the  Channel  —  a  fitting  &  righteous  retribution. 
Things  go  a  great  pace  in  these  days.  Steam  &  electricity  have 
touched  the  nerves  of  thought  as  well  as  industry.     .     .     . 

My  wife  has  her  usual  place  at  my  side  &  is  well.  She  desires 
her  most  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  &  I  ask  permission  to  join  in 
the  same  to  her  and  to  all  of  you. 


BECKWITH  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  19th  March,  1868. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  yours  of  the  20th  &  29th  July. 
You  take  more  interest  in  me  than  I  take  in  myself.  I  work  for 
what  I  think  useful,  ask  nothing  for  it,  and  expect  no  return  but 
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the  criticisms  of  the  ignorant  &  misrepresentations  of  the  jealous 
—  anything  more  agreeable  would  surprise  me.  Why  should  it 
not?  You  had  difficult  &  delicate  work  to  do  here  &  did  it  well,  & 
were  sufficiently  misrepresented,  but  who  has  thanked  you? 
Even  the  great  Secretary  himself,  who  has  rendered  vast  services 
to  the  nation  &  to  civilization,  appears  on  the  point  of  being 
shoved  aside  in  a  row,  as  if  he  were  no  better  than  rubbish !  If  I 
were  made  in  my  humble  sphere  an  exception  to  general  rule,  I 
think  I  should  feel  some  uneasiness! 

It  is  precisely  these  rough  conditions  of  terrestrial  existence 
that  require  amelioration  &  embellishment,  and  there  is  nothing 
better  for  us  to  do  on  earth  than  to  lend  a  hand  to  improve  it  & 
be  satisfied  with  the  effort  &  the  motive.  To  expect  more  as 
things  are  is  unreasonable,  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remember  that,  if  our  right  efforts  were  always  rightly  appre- 
ciated &  extolled,  it  would  not  increase  our  humility  &  their  best 
effects  on  ourselves  would  thus  be  diminished. 

You  see,  my  friend,  I  have  an  easy  method  of  arriving  at  a 
forced  settlement  with  the  public  on  its  own  terms;  &  to  say 
truth,  I  am  never  unhappy  but  when  I  fall  short  in  the  settlement 
with  myself,  with  whom  I  cannot  always  make  such  easy  con- 
ditions! 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  close  up  the  work  of  the  Exhibition 
which  is  delayed  by  the  slowness  of  the  Imp.  Com.  I  shall  get 
off  by  September  the  26th  all  the  medals,  the  show  cases,  &  200 
of  the  diplomas  in  readiness  for  exhibition  at  the  Capitol.  There 
will  remain  100  diplomas  which  will  come  forward  by  the  time 
the  first  are  up  &  the  space  ready  for  them. 

I  have  suggested  the  old  chamber  of  representatives  as  the  only 
place  that  will  give  room  enough.  I  want  1300  sq.  feet  of  wall 
space,  which  can  be  supplied  by  erecting  temporary  screens  for 
hanging  the  diplomas  which  are  nicely  framed  &  glassed.  If  well 
arranged  the  show  will  be  respectable. 

I  shall  suggest  to  Mr.  Seward  a  redistribution  of  the  awards 
with  the  formalities  becoming  a  national  act.  We  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  national  gatherings  not  political  —  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  not  recognizing  the  contributions  of  science  &  of  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts  to  the  wealth  &  civilization  of  the 
age,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  importance. 

Political  civilization  is  old  but  mechanical  civilization  is  new, 
&  it  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  time ;  for  it  is  your  men  of  science  & 
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your  great  engineers  who  are  changing  the  face  of  society,  equal- 
izing conditions,  making  labor  doubly  productive  &  lifting  up 
whole  populations  by  improving  their  material  and  moral  con- 
dition. 

A  redistribution  will  afford  an  excellent  occasion  for  the  orators 
who  wish  to  discourse  eloquently  on  the  industrial,  commercial, 
&  economical  state  of  the  country,  &  show  that  they  understand 
&  appreciate  these  great  interests  as  well  as  they  do  politics. 

I  don't  know  if  the  idea  will  be  acceptable  —  it  will  depend 
much  on  the  situation  3  months  hence  —  it  is  perhaps  an  even 
chance  that  the  government  will  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  it, 
or  will  see  an  occasion  to  be  turned  to  account,  &  in  the  latter 
event  nobody  could  make  more  of  it  than  the  Secretary  himself  if 
he  should  take  a  fancy  to  it.  As  to  the  propriety  of  it,  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  engage  in  international  comparisons  &  compe- 
titions, to  spend  public  money  on  them,  for  the  government  & 
Congress  to  give  attention  to  them,  &  for  men  like  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  think  about  them,  &  for  you  and  I  and  such  like  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  labor  &  time  on  them  —  if  this  is  not  all  a 
mistake,  it  is  still  worth  while  to  bring  the  affair  which  has  been 
for  us  in  a  national  sense  eminently  successful,  to  a  close  in  a 
manner  to  lend  a  certain  dignity  to  it,  and  give  a  certain  eclat  to 
the  successes  of  our  producers,  which  are  undeniable.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  so  weary  of  the  work  that  I  shall  consider  my  duty 
fulfilled  when  I  have  made  the  suggestion.  But  you  had  better 
turn  it  over  in  your  mind,  &  if  you  think  well  of  it  &  that  the 
subject  requires  farther  development,  perhaps  you  will  communi- 
cate your  views  to  Mr.  Seward;  I  shall  say  but  a  few  words. 

What  you  say  about  the  political  situation  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. I  have  read  the  articles  of  impeachment,  but  there  are  so 
many  political  considerations  not  in  the  articles,  but  not  the  less 
in  the  minds  of  senators,  which  must  influence  their  decision,  that 
I  have  no  notion  of  the  conclusions  they  are  likely  to  arrive  at. 

The  comments  in  the  English  &  French  press  in  general  are 
temperate  &  sensible  &  shew  a  more  accurate  appreciation  than  is 
usual  in  regard  to  our  affairs.  There  is  an  effort  here  to  connect 
the  journey  of  Prince  Napoleon  with  the  pretended  Imperial 
conspiracy  on  the  Eastern  question  —  but  no  one  well  informed 
has  very  serious  belief  in  the  rumors. 

As  soon  as  I  get  this  exhibition  work  off  my  hands  I  shall  begin 
to  pack  for  home.     I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when  I  get  there, 
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but  as  I  never  had  any  time  to  spare,  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall 
have  any.  We  are  all  in  excellent  health  &  beg  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

41  at  ♦  #  #  *  * 

Yours  very  truly 


In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  take  part  with  "the  Press"  in 
giving  a  dinner  on  the  18th  of  April  to  Charles  Dickens  I  wrote  as 
follows : 


BIGELOW  TO  HENRY  E.    SWEETSER 

Charleston   April  2,  1868. 
Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Young's1  note  inviting  me  to  unite  in  a  complimentary 
entertainment  to  Mr.  Dickens,  only  reached  me  yesterday  on  my 
return  to  this  city  from  Florida,  and  after  the  period  fixed  for  its 
acceptance  [March  29th].  Had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  the  invitation  in  time,  I  should  have  promised  myself  the 
great  pleasure  of  joining  with  my  old  comrades  of  the  Press  in 
paying  public  honors  to  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  The 
opportunity  is  one  which  posterity  will  envy  you.  Aside  from 
the  distinction  which  his  genius  has  conferred  upon  our  order,  Mr. 
Dickens  stands  in  relations  of  peculiar  interest  to  our  press,  the 
literary  representative  of  perhaps  the  largest  community  of  his 
readers  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  another  writer  who  in  his  whole 
lifetime  ever  contributed  so  much  substantial  and  innocent 
pleasure  to  so  large  a  number  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  also  illustrated  with  unequalled  ability  the  universal 
kinship  and  brotherhood  of  our  race.  He  has  taught  multi- 
tudes who  needed  the  lesson,  that  obscurity  of  station  does  not 
necessarily  imply  insignificance;  that  ignorance  does  not  always 
imply  immorality;  and  that  poverty  is  not  the  inevitable  ally  of 
depravity.     Mr.  Dickens  has  also  entitled  himself  to  be  regarded 

■John  Russell  Young  managing  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  and  chairman  of  entertain- 
ment committee. 
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as  the  literary  correlation  of  the  political  genius  of  his  time,  by 
showing  in  his  sketches  of  humble  life  with  what  propriety  all 
legitimate  sovereignty  resides  with  and  emanates  from  the  people, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  worldly  condition,  while  he  has 
never  countenanced  false  standards  of  merit  in  society  by  select- 
ing the  favorite  subjects  for  his  pencil  from  among  the  privileged 
classes;  in  this  respect  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of 
fiction.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  effective  teachers  of 
the  greatest  of  Christian  virtues,  charity  in  that  comprehensive 
sense  which  recognizes  none  of  the  distinctions  of  sect  or  party. 
Though  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  writers,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
never  printed  a  line  calculated  to  give  attractiveness  to  vice,  or 
extend  toleration  to  crime.  He  has  never  published  a  book  which 
has  not  added  to  his  reputation,  nor  one,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
would  not  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  any  writer  of  his  years 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  To  such  a  man  it  is  not  only  a  duty 
but  a  privilege  to  do  honor,  and  I  trust  the  Press  of  New  York  will 
do  justice  to  itself  by  showing  that  it  knows  how  to  appreciate 
such  a  rare  combination  of  genius  and  virtues.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
with  great  respect,  your  very  obedient  servant, 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

New  York,  April  21,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  told  Lippincott  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Franklin,1 
which  will  be  published  in  all  this  week.  I  directed  him  to  send 
one  also  to  you  for  Reclus  whose  address  in  town  I  am  not  sure 
of.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  let  him  know  where  to  send  for 
it. 

Neither  Scribner  nor  I  have  received  Reclus'  book  yet.    

will   no  doubt  publish  it  but  R.  has  ruined  all  his  chances  of 

getting  anything  for  it  by  saying may  give  what  he  thinks 

proper. 

I  have  been  to  Secessia  &  back  since  the  first  of  March.  I 
think  I  wrote  you  from  the  South.  If  not,  I  meant  to  do  so 
several  times.     The  part  of  the  country  that  I  visited,  Florida  and 

'First  edition  of  my  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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South  Carolina,  is  inhabited  by  a  half  civilized  people,  and  the 
power  that  they  managed  to  exercise  in  our  government  reveals 
the  greatest  defect  in  our  system  of  state  sovereignties,  for  their 
constitutional  power  was  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  num- 
bers and  their  quality.  If  our  people  in  Washington  were  to 
travel  through  the  South  once  they  would  never  listen  to  a  man 
from  there  again  nor  pay  any  more  attention  to  their  clamor  than 
to  the  clamors  of  their  wives  and  daughters  at  home  upon  politi- 
cal matters. 

I  don't  think  they  will  depose  Johnson,  though  the  contrary 
impression  prevails.  My  only  ground  for  thinking  as  I  do  is  that 
the  objections  to  such  a  step  seem  to  me  of  mountainous  propor- 
tions. The  Republicans  would  back  out,  if  they  could,  but  they 
fear  it  would  ruin  their  party.  I  think  myself  that  conviction 
would  hurt  them  more  than  deliverance,  provided  the  deliverance 
was  put  upon  proper  ground  —  to  wit,  that  the  necessary  criminal 
intent  was  not  proved  —  and  not  upon  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  violated  the  law  or  was  not  a  pesky  bad  president. 

Brooks  went  with  me  South  &  I  left  him  in  Charleston  with  the 
advice  to  try  his  luck  in  that  quarter.  Don't  be  surprised  if  you 
hear  of  him  as  a  judge  or  a  member  of  Congress  or  some  other 
specimen  of  political  depravity.     Farewell  my  friend. 

Yours  very  truly 


B1GELOW    TO    THE    EDITORS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    EVENING    POST.1 

Gentlemen: 

The  whole  difficulty  with  the  case  for  the  conviction  of  the 
President  is  the  want  of  proof  of  that  intent  which  should  dis- 
tinguish a  "high  crime  and  misdemeanor"  under  our  constitution 
from  an  ordinary  statute  or  common  law  crime.  Such  intent  has 
not  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Till  it  is 
established,  conviction  tends  rather  to  convert  Johnson  into  a 
great  martyr  than  into  a  great  criminal. 

If  to  be  an  incompetent  or  perverse  or  wicked  President  were 
sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
judgment  of  the  country  that  Johnson  should  be  impeached;  but 

'New  York  Evening  Post,  May  4,  1868. 
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these  words  would  but  mildly  express  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  some  half  dozen  of  our  late  Presidents  by  about  half  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But  impeachment  is  not  designed  as  a 
remedy  for  incompetence  or  perversity  in  the  executive.  The 
ballot  box  is  the  constitutional  remedy  [for  that]  and  there  is  no 
other.  Short  Presidential  terms  were  provided  in  contemplation 
of  just  such  blunders  as  we  made  in  choosing  Johnson  for  Vice- 
President.  If  we  are  to  resort  to  impeachment  whenever  a 
majority  turns  up  in  Congress  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
executive,  why  not  elect  our  Presidents  like  responsible  ministers 
in  England,  to  hold  office  so  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  or  for  life? 

If  our  institutions  are  as  wise  as  we  pretend  they  are,  and  if  the 
principle  of  popular  government  is  as  sound  as  I  think  it  is,  it  is 
our  duty  to  stand  to  our  bargain,  and  worry  along  through  the 
few  remaining  months  of  Johnson's  term  as  well  as  we  can.  We 
committed  a  great  mistake  and  it  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  in 
choosing  a  Vice-President  who  every  one  knew  was  not  fit  for  the 
Presidency.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  that  mistake  can  be 
turned  to  account.  The  nation  must  become  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  inconveniences  of  such  blunders,  that  it  may  not  repeat 
them.  It  has  already  manifested  more  solicitude  than  usual  in 
reference  to  the  choice  of  its  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
next  fall;  but  are  we  sure  that  we  would  not  be  all  the  wiser  for 
wandering  a  few  months  longer  in  the  wilderness?  Do  the  candi- 
dates who  have  been  most  prominently  brought  forward  for  that 
office  indicate  that  we  have  learned  all  that  Johnson  is  capable  of 
teaching  us  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  discharging  our  elec- 
toral duties?  We  took  Johnson  as  Christians  take  their  wives  for 
better  or  for  worse.  He  has  disappointed  us;  but  shall  we  better 
the  matter  by  familiarizing  the  country  with  the  degradation  of  its 
chief  magistrate  or  by  replacing  him  for  the  few  unexpired  months 
of  the  current  Presidential  term  with  a  man  who  has  been  chosen 
by  no  State  and  is  rejected  by  his  own.1 

Impeachment,  like  divorce,  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  mere 
incompatability  of  temper.  Wherever  they  shall  be  tried,  the 
demoralization  and  corruption  of  society  will  inevitably  follow. 
Nor  is  that  all  the  evil  that  would  follow.  Shakespeare,  whose 
all-seeing  eye  seems  to  have  embraced  in  its  range  of  vision  pretty 
much  every  social  contingency,  has  said  wisely: 

»B.  F.  Wade,  Acting  Vice-President. 
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".     .     .    The  cease  of  Majesty 
Dies  not  alone;  but  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it;  it  is  a  massy  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined,  which  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan." 

[Hamlet  III,  3]. 

Remove  Johnson  for  no  better  reason  than  has  yet  been  proved, 
and  the  independence  of  the  executive  is  gone  forever.  He  is  no 
longer  what  the  Constitution  designed  him  to  be,  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government.  He  becomes  the  mere  sheriff  or  dis- 
taff of  Congress,  which,  like  the  old  Continental  Congress,  will 
gradually  absorb  the  executive  power,  without  any  ability  to 
exercise  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  country.  The  President  will 
become  a  mere  instrument  without  power  for  anything  but  mis- 
chief. His  study  will  be  to  see  that  he  always  has  a  majority  of 
Congress  with  him,  and  that,  if  he  is  indifferent  about  the  means — 
as  Presidents  elected  under  such  a  regime  would  be  sure  to  be  — 
he  can  always  have. 

The  fear  of  what  Johnson  may  do  between  this  and  the  4th  of 
March  next  is  absurd.  With  the  army,  with  Congress,  and  with 
the  people  almost  unanimously,  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
indisposed  to  link  their  fortunes  in  any  way  with  his,  it  seems 
like  pusillanimity  to  fear  anything  he  can  do  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Republic.  He  can  make  us  more  ashamed  perhaps  of  what 
we  did  five  years  ago,  when  we  nominated  him,  but  that  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  disturbing  him  now. 

It  is  reported  that  many  who  feel  that  there  is  no  sufficient  case 
for  the  deposition  of  Johnson,  insist  upon  convicting  him  on  the 
ground  that  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  would  prejudice  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  probably  defeat  its  candidate  at  the  next  election. 
I  am  free  to  say  that,  if  I  thought  the  conviction  of  Johnson 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  candidate  at  the  next 
Presidential  election,  it  would  make  me  seriously  distrust  my  own 
judgment  in  the  matter;  for  it  would  indicate  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  desire  Mr.  Johnson's  conviction. 
Such,  however,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case.     There  are  many, 
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very  many  Republicans  who  have  heard  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  which,  if  true,  they  would  wish  to  see  him  re- 
moved, though  they  would  be  better  pleased  —  and  this  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  —  if  proofs 
should  not  show  a  case  that  would  demand  a  resort  to  the  ex- 
treme remedy  of  deposition. 

I  know  something  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  a  general  feeling  of  relief,  if  the  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment should  find  that  the  testimony  did  not  warrant  them  in 
degrading  the  executive  just  as  we  are  entering  upon  the  canvass 
for  his  regular  successor.  I  regard  the  Republican  party  at  the 
present  time  as  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties  and  as  the  legitimate 
repository  of  the  national  power.  No  proper  means  should  be 
neglected  to  secure  its  ascendency  for  at  least  another  term,  but 
that  result  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  judgment  upon  Mr.  Johnson 
that  shall  not  command  the  approval  of  the  civilized  world.  Any 
verdict  wanting  such  approval  will  be  open  to  suspicions  which 
the  Republican  party,  strong  as  it  is,  cannot  afford  to  incur. 
The  judges  who  are  to  pronounce  President  Johnson  guilty  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  to  set  to  work  the  day  after  his 
deposition  to  distribute  the  enormous  patronage  which  that  pro- 
ceeding* will  let  loose.  They  will  require  a  case  which  has  but  one 
side  to  it,  if  they  wish  to  come  from  their  task  with  unspotted 
hands.  Mr.  Wade,  too,  must  be  many  times  more  or  less  Mr. 
Wade  than  he  is,  if  he  can  administer  the  patronage  that  will  then 
fall  into  his  hands,  without  rending  this  party  from  end  to  end. 
The  day  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  will  there  not  inevitably  be  two 
Republican  parties? 

Again,  looking  at  the  approaching  election,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  change  of  administration  would  be  fatal  to  anything  like  a  free 
and  deliberate  choice  of  candidates.  No  disposition  of  patronage 
could  be  made  that  would  not  be  assailed  with  apparent  justice, 
as  an  illegitimate  interference  with  the  freedom  of  electors.  The 
Republicans  would  be  accused  and  in  great  danger  of  being  found 
guilty,  of  having  deposed  the  President  that  they  might  use  the 
patronage  of  his  office  to  prolong  their  power  for  another  term. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  inevitable  issues  of  the  canvass.  In  due 
time  the  Republicans  in  Congress  will  experience  the  fate  to  which 
all  parties  are  exposed  and  go  into  a  minority.  Then  come  re- 
prisals. The  Democrats,  if  they  cannot  bully  the  President  into 
their  service,  which  by  that  time  they  will  probably  be  able  to  do, 
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will  take  a  lesson  out  of  the  Republican  primer  and  impeach  him. 
Public  sentiment  will  be  too  much  demoralized  to  rally  against 
such  a  mode  of  warfare,  and  instead  of  offering  resistance,  the 
politicians  will  be  studying  the  chances  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition by  new  combinations. 

But  why  should  a  failure  to  remove  Johnson  enure  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Republican  party?  My  conviction  is  that  it 
would  strengthen  it.  The  country  is  satisfied  that  there  was 
enough  presumptive  evidence  floating  about  to  justifiy  its  repre- 
sentatives in  putting  him  on  trial.  It  will  be  relieved  to  find  that 
the  Court  on  which  the  duty  of  trying  him  is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  with  all  the  temptations  to  find  him  guilty  which 
beset  them  as  political  partisans,  had  the  firmness  and  uprightness 
to  find  the  proofs  insumcient  —  if  they  are  insufficient  —  to  con- 
vict him.  This  would  inspire  the  country  with  respect  for  the 
Court,  and  for  the  party  to  which  a  majority  of  its  members  be- 
long. Can  a  contrary  verdict  on  the  proofs  now  before  the  public 
inspire  a  corresponding  respect?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  not. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested,  and  as  I  think,  with  great  force  and 
propriety,  that  the  senators  have  the  power,  and  will  possibly 
avail  themselves  of  it,  to  so  render  their  verdict,  as  to  obviate  all 
the  partisan  objections  that  have  been  made  to  a  discharge  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Republicans  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
the  President  and  the  Democrats  a  triumph,  just  at  this  moment 
especially.  Nor  are  they  entitled  to  any.  But  what  is  to  prevent 
the  senators,  individually  or  collectively,  when  he  or  they  rise  to 
give  their  verdict,  reading  an  opinion  in  which  they  shall  briefly 
recite  that  they  find  the  President  has  violated  the  Civil  Tenure 
Act  and  any  other  laws,  in  such  and  such  particulars,  specifying 
them ;  that  he  has  used  his  patronage  in  ways  which  have  tended 
to  delay  reconstruction  and  to  encourage  disaffection;  that  he  has 
been  wanting  in  decorum  in  his  intercourse  with  his  cabinet,  with 
Congress,  and  with  the  public;  that  he  has  presumed  to  have  a 
policy  which  he  has  sought  to  force  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
country  without  a  proper  deference  for  the  opinions  of  any  of  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  specially  delegated  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  people;  and  that  he  has  in  other 
respects  acted  in  an  unbecoming  and  unpresident-like  manner, 
but  that  they  do  not  find  sufficient  proof  of  criminal  intent  to 
sustain  the  charges,  etc.,  and  therefore  they  vote  "Not  Guilty." 
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A  verdict  conceived  upon  that  basis  would  be  sustained  by  the 
nation.  It  would  be  as  great  a  humiliation  as  this  country  can 
afford  at  present  to  inflict  upon  its  chief  magistrate.  It  would 
leave  no  leverage  for  the  opposition  to  operate  upon.  It  would 
prevent  our  party  from  being  distracted  during  the  coming 
canvass  by  the  ten  thousand  issues  that  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration would  introduce,  and  by  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 
that  would  inevitably  ensue,  whatever  disposition  should  be 
made  of  them.  It  would  show  that  we  are  not  Mexicans,  and 
that  we  are  not  degenerating  into  that  fatal  undervaluation  of 
authority  and  law  which  has  kept  Spanish  America  for  half 
a  century  the  prey  of  revolution.  It  would  show  that  we  had 
the  courage  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  an  occasional 
unwise  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  we  were 
prepared  to  profit  like  wise  men,  and  not  like  sans-culottes,  by 
our  mistake. 

If  the  Democrats  could  make  anything  out  of  such  a  decision 
they  are  welcome  to  it;  but  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  welcome 
them  to  what  they  could  make  out  of  a  verdict  which  would  trans- 
form Johnson  from  a  criminal  into  a  martyr  and  place  the  sena- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
upon  trial  before  the  people  in  the  approaching  Presidential  can- 
vass, instead  of  those  greater  issues  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  which  involve  the  existence  and  prosperity  of 
the  Republic. 

Yours  respectfully, 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  TO  BIGELOW 

Boston,  April  26th,  1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  await  with  longing  the  advent  of  that  most  delightf ul  story  of 
a  life,  as  it  is  to  come  from  your  careful  and  loving  hands.1  Soc- 
rates used  to  call  himself  the  midwife  of  thought,  but  the  world 
has  given  him  a  higher  place  than  he  claimed.  I  do  not  suppose, 
however,  that  you  are  looking  for  fame  in  your  pious  task,  but 
gratitude  from  great  multitudes  of  readers  you  may  be  sure  of. 

'The  untinkered  Mimoires  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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What  can  be  more  simple  and  charming,  what  can  be  more 
typically  American,  than  one  North-end  boy's  account  of  his 
early  days  and  experiences. 

The  next  time  you  come  to  Boston  you  must  let  me  shew  you 
the  triple  gravestone  of  the  Worthylakes  in  Copp's  Hill  burying- 
ground.  I  never  knew  what  to  make  of  it  —  father,  mother, 
daughter,  all  "died"  on  the  same  day  —  nothing  said  of  any  acci- 
dent as  accounting  for  their  dying  together.  I  was  mightily 
pleased  when  I  fould  the  solution  in  the  Autobiography.  How  I 
wish  we  could  get  the  two  ballads  —  that  on  the  Worthylakes 
and  that  on  "Blackbeard"  the  pirate! 

Well,  I  shall  be  looking  out  for  the  volume,  which  will  remind 
one  of  the  pleasant  meetings  I  enjoyed  with  yourself  and  with 
Mrs.  Bigelow  (to  whom  I  wish  devoutly  to  be  remembered)  in 
addition  to  the  new  value  the  story  itself  will  have  after  your 
emendations  and  additions. 

Believe,  me,  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 

Most  truly  yours 


O.   W.   HOLMES  TO   BIGELOW 

Boston,  May  7th,  1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  been  as  much  delighted  with  the  book  as  I  expected  to  be. 
First  comes  the  really  admirable  portrait,  the  best  engraved  one 
I  have  ever  seen,  full  of  life  and  truth;  then  your  most  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  previous  editions,  which  is  such  a 
resurrection  of  the  past  as  only  a  miracle  of  good  fortune  turned 
to  good  account  could  have  given  us;  and  then  the  amended  and 
enlarged  story  of  that  life,  which,  though  not  presenting  all  the 
aspects  of  human  nature,  had  yet  so  much  that  was  wholesome, 
broad,  natural,  wise,  human,  national.  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  that  suggestion  of  the  parallel  or  rather  contrast  with 
Franklin's  account  of  himself  and  Rousseau's.  If  you  bring 
Dante  as  a  third  term  of  comparison,  what  diverse  types  of  the 
same  human  race  you  have  self -revealed !  And  of  these,  how 
singularly  the  healthy,  concrete,  practical,  cheerful,  robust,  work- 
ing, sagacious,  shifty  American  represents  the  natural  evolution 
from  a  new  soil,  peopled  by  working  men,  of  their  plain,  sensible, 
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useful  ideal !  We  are  very  apt  to  base  our  conception  of  Franklin 
upon  his  sublime  discovery  —  the  one  which  is  his  surest  claim  to 
immortality.  But  we  who  have  seen  another  mighty  discovery  — 
that  of  painless  surgery  —  come  to  light  under  our  own  eyes  can 
believe  that  a  less  man  than  Franklin  might  have  contrived  the 
kite  that  brought  down  the  lightning.  His  invention  and  dis- 
covery might  have  come  through  other  channels ;  but  his  life,  and 
the  story  of  it  as  told  by  himself  are  all  his  own,  and  stand  by 
themselves  as  a  fresh  record  of  a  new  form  of  genuine  manhood. 

I  am  sure  your  countrymen  will  thank  you  for  the  good  work 
you  have  done  so  well,  and  I  again  add  my  own  special  thanks 
that  you  have  enriched  my  library  with  this  beautiful  and  most 
interesting  volume. 

With  my  best  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Bigelow,  etc. 


BRANTZ   MAYER  TO  BIGELOW 

Baltimore,  q  May,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Having  just  finished  reading  your  new  edition  of  Franklin's 
biography,  I  must  at  once  enroll  myself  among  the  thousands  who 
will  doubtless  be  obliged  to  you  for  this  refreshing  revival  of  one  of 
the  most  charming  &  useful  pictures  of  part  of  a  great  life  ever 
given'  to  the  world.  I  lately  acquired  a  letter  from  Josiah 
Franklin  to  one  of  his  nephews  giving  a  pretty  full  biographical 
account  of  the  family,  written  a  few  years  before  the  old  gentle- 
man's death.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  for  another  edition,  I  will 
send  it. 

I  forward  to  your  address  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  a  Memoir  of 
my  friend  Sparks,  &  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  in  my  estimate  of 
the  valuable  labors  of  that  worthy  man.  Possibly  you  may  not 
coincide  with  me  in  my  commentaries  on  our  historians;  but  I  have 
been  frank,  and  adhere  to  what  I  said  generally,  a  year  ago,  in 
regard  to  Bancroft,  notwithstanding  the  violent  assaults  on  him 
since  then. 

You  will  be  glad  I  am  sure  to  know  that  my  prospects  in  life 
have  brightened  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  since  the  time  when 
you  made  the  generous,  noble  offers  to  me  which  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember  with  gratitude.     The  recollection  of  your 
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kindness  —  at  a  time  when  kindness  itself  was  aid  —  always 
touches  me  profoundly,  &  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  I  did  at  the 
success  and  ability  of  your  labors  for  our  country  during  your 
residence  in  and  mission  to  France.  Did  you  not  publish  a 
pamphlet  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  war?  I  certainly  saw  one 
alluded  to,  and  should  be  delighted  to  have  a  copy  if  you  have  one 
to  spare. 

In  1862  our  friend  Stanton  appointed  me  a  paymaster  in  the 
army,  &  I  served  during  the  war.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  in  March  of  1867  he  reappointed  me  in  the  Regular  Army, 
so  that  I  suppose  I  am  to  be  a  colonel  for  the  rest  of  my  days, 
and  to  "dispense  Government  funds."  As  I  am  posted  here,  & 
will  probably  not  be  removed  hence,  unless  by  caprice,  I  am 
comfortably  fixed  in  Baltimore,  and  really  hope  you  will  let  me  see 
you  when  visiting  our  city.  With  sincere  regards  and  compli- 
ments to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Bigelow,  I  am,  truly  &  always,  your 
friend  &  servant,  Brantz  Mayer. 


JOHN  HAY  TO  BIGELOW 

Vienna,  April  27,  1868. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  received  and  answered  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bigelow  this 
evening  and  I  don't  yet  feel  inclined  to  leave  your  company. 
So  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  to  you,  lingering  with  my  hand  on  the 
door  knob. 

I  had  no  idea  when  I  came  abroad  last  summer  that  I  should  be 
here  so  long.  I  thought  they  would  fill  up  the  vacuum  (abhorred 
by  Nature  and  office  seekers),  in  a  few  months  —  so  I  came  for  a 
flyer,  principally  because  I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having  been  in 
Europe  nearly  two  years  and  having  seen  nothing.  I  have  had 
a  pleasant  year  of  it.  There  is  very  little  work  to  do  at  the 
Legation.  I  have  sinned  grievously  "against  certain  ten-day 
regulations  that  I  have  heard  of.  I  have  seen  all  I  care  to  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  Italy.  I  have  drawn  my  salary 
with  startling  punctuality.  I  have  not  wearied  the  Home  office 
with  much  despatches.  My  sleep  is  infantine  &  my  appetite 
wolfish.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  administration  "of  this  arduous 
and  delicate  post."  I  believe  that  is  the  regular  shriek  of  the 
radical  journals  in  alluding  to  the  Vienna  Mission. 
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You  and  Mr.  Adams  worked  while  you  were  in  harness.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  a  serious  man  could  always  find  work  in  those 
two  missions.  But  equally  sure  am  I  that  no  two  other  American 
diplomats  can  catch  each  other's  eyes  without  mutual  guffaws, 
unless  they  have  a  power  of  facial  muscle  that  would  put  the 
Roman  augurs  to  shame.  Just  let  me  get  into  Congress  once  and 
take  a  shy  at  the  Diplomatic  appropriation  bill! 

I  am  very  glad  I  came.  Vienna  is  worth  while  for  a  year.  It 
is  curious  and  instructive  to  see  this  people  starting  off  on  the 
awkward  walk  of  political  babyhood.  They  know  what  they 
want  and  I  believe  they  will  get  it.  The  aristocracy  are  furious 
and  the  Kaiser  a  little  bewildered  at  every  new  triumph  of  the 
democratic  and  liberal  principle.  But  I  don't  think  they  can  stop 
the  machine  now  —  though  they  may  get  their  fingers  mashed  in 
the  cogs.  I  don't  think  the  world  ever  seemed  getting  ahead  so 
positively  and  quietly  before.  Two  years  ago  —  it  was  another 
Europe.  England  has  come  abreast  of  Bright.  Austria  is 
governed  by  forty-eighters.  Bismarck  is  becoming  appalled  by 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  he  suckled  with  the  blood  of  Sadowa. 
France  still  lies  in  her  comatose  slumber  —  but  she  talks  in  her 
sleep  and  murmurs  the  Marseillaise.  And  God  has  made  her 
ruler  blind  drunk  that  his  Helot-antics  may  disgust  the  world 
with  despotism.  If  ever,  in  my  green  and  salad  days,  I  some- 
times vaguely  doubted,  I  am  safe  now.  I  am  a  Republican  till  I 
die.     When  we  get  to  Heaven,  we  can  try  a  monarchy,  perhaps. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Motley  will  be  restored  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wade  gets 
in  the  White  House.  I  will  resign  at  once  thereafter  and  come 
home  —  after  a  few  weeks  in  Switzerland  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  confidential  as  yet.  I  do  not  want  to  set 
a  swarm  of  amiable  noodles  upon  the  State  Department. 

You  once  spoke  of  the  correspondence  between  S.  &  M.1  about 
the  Paris  Legation  business.  There  is  none  on  the  books  here  but 
what  was  published.    He  might  have  written  private  letters,  also. 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  answer  this,  please  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing.  I  have  heard  a  work  about  Franklin  mentioned 
but  have  not  seen  it  advertised.  Why  don't  you  write  a  history 
of  American  Diplomacy? 

Reward  and  Motley. 
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JAMES  PARTON   TO   BIGELOW 

New  York,  303  E.  18th  St. 

May  10,  1868. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  return  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  letter  which,  of  course,  I  read  with 
the  gratification  with  which  we  usually  read  our  own  praises. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  Motley  volume1  to  which  he  refers  had 
ever  made  its  way  to  Paris:  I  send  also  a  short  list  of  books  re- 
lating to  Daniel  Webster.  Mr.  Everett's  Life  of  him  and  Web- 
ster's Private  Correspondence  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

You  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  restoring  Franklin. 
Only  yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the  beer 
passage  of  his  London  life  and  found  that  his  fool  of  a  grandson  or 
somebody  else,  had  put  "drinking"  beer,  for  "guzzling"  beer. 
Heavens!  What  must  be  that  man's  imbecility  who  can  prefer 
drinking  to  guzzling  in  such  a  passage.  It  is  as  bad  as  striking  out 
"old  Put"  from  General  Washington's  correspondence,  and  sub- 
stituting "  General  Putnam. " 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  these  beautiful  Spring  days. 

Very  respectfully 


HENRY   MOREAU  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  le  vendredi,  17  mai,  1868. 

Mon  cher  ami: 

Je  vous  suis  bien  reconnaissant  d'avoir  pense  a  moi  au  retour  de 
votre  grande  excursion  dans  le  Sud,  et  je  compte  surtout  sur  votre 
promesse  de  me  communiquer  prochainement  vos  impressions 
sur  la  situation  d'un  pays  qui  a  tant  soufTert  de  la  guerre  civile, 
puis  du  malgouvernement  de  M.  Johnson.  Ici  tous  les  liberaux 
sont  d 'instinct  pour  le  Congres.     Je  dis  d 'instinct  parce  que  nous 

'Memoir  of  Joint  Lothrop  Motley  by  O.  W.  Holmes. 
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ne  pouvons  pas  avoir  la  pretention  de  juger  vos  affaires  que  nous 
ne  connaissons  pas,  mais  nous  sommes  si  peu  habitues  a  voir  une 
assemblee  parlementaire  imposer  le  respect  de  ses  droits  au  pou- 
voir  executif,  et  nous  sommes  si  convaincus  que  cette  proportion 
de  l'executif  est  fatale  a  nos  interets  que  nous  applaudissons  des 
deux  mains  quand  nous  voyons  ailleurs  la  representation  nation- 
ale  revendiquer  l'autorite  qui  lui  est  due. 

Nous  en  sommes  ici  au  meme  point.  Le  gouvernement  per- 
sonnel de  l'Empereur  est  toujours  la  cle  de  voute  de  notre  systeme 
constitutionnel  et  comme  tout  va  mal,  tout  est  impute  au  gouv- 
ernement. Le  commerce  souflre  et  attribue  la  responsabilite  de 
ses  souffrances  au  pouvoir  qui  a  regie  a  sa  guise  et  sans  consulter 
le  pays  les  tarifs  de  nos  douanes.  Les  institutions  de  credit 
s'effrondent,  le  public  qu'elles  ont  mine  s'en  prend  a  l'Empereur 
qui  a  erige  M.  M.  Pereire  et  Michel  Chevalier  en  institutions 
imperiales. 

Quand  a  la  politique  etrangere  les  consequences  des  fautes  des 
dernieres  annees  accentuees  chaque  jour  par  Sadowa,  nous  im- 
pose des  armements  et  des  depenses  qui  mecontentent  les  gens  les 
plus  pacifiques  a,  l'interieur.  Les  plaies  de  l'expeditions  du 
Mexique  ne  sont  pas  encore  cicatrisees  et  il  n'est  pas  jusqu'au 
succes  des  Anglais  en  Abyssinie  qui  ne  presente  un  contraste 
penible  et  blessant.  Cependant  la  machine  fonctionne  encore  et 
quoique  tout  le  monde  voie  qu'elle  se  detraque,  il  est  impossible  de 
prevoir  la  catastrophe  qui  terminera  tout  et  cependant  chacun 
en  pressent  1'imminence.  Dans  la  discussion  qui  s'est  elevee  au 
Senat  a,  propos  de  la  loi  sur  la  presse  un  grand  nombre  de  sena- 
teurs  sont  venus  naivement  exposer  leurs  inquietudes  pour  le 
maintien  des  institutions  imperiales  auxquelles  ils  se  sentent 
attaches  par  leur  dotation  de  30,000  francs. 

Je  serai  tres  heureux  de  recevoir  votre  edition  des  maximes  de 
Franklin,  et  je  me  ferai  un  veritable  plaisir  de  faire  connaitre  votre 
Etude  sur  Franklin  aux  lecteurs  du  Correspondant,  qui  profite  de 
la  Liberie  de  la  Presse  pour  paraitre  deux  fois  par  mois,  et  je  puis 
vous  assurer  que  votre  envoi  fera  egalement  le  plus  grand  plaisir 
a  MM.  Berryer  et  de  Montalembert  qui  ont  tous  deux  garde  de 
vous  le  meilleur  souvenir. 

Je  vais  d'ici  a  quelques  jours  conduire  mes  pauvres  enfants  a 
Vitry  ou  il  y  a  trois  ans  vous  nous  trouviez  tous  joyeux.  Dieu  a 
ordonne  que  ce  bonheur  eut  son  terme  et  m'a  impose  de  bien 
lourds  devoirs  a  remplir.     .     .     . 
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FROM  MY  DIARY 

May  ig,  1868.  The  Court  of  Impeachment  has  found  the 
President  not  guilty  on  the  eleventh  article,  the  one  voted  upon 
first  because  supposed  to  be  strongest  for  the  impeachers.  It 
seems  now  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Johnson  will  serve  out  his 
term.  The  Chicago  Convention  meets  this  week  and  the  result 
will  embarrass  the  delegates  exceedingly.  They  had  counted 
upon  Wade's  nomination  for  Vice-President.  This  decision  has 
used  up  his  capital.  Grant's  position  also  is  somewhat  weakened. 
If  the  Democrats  would  nominate  Seward  they  would  elect  him,  I 
think,  but  Weed  says  they  won't.  He  doesn't  know  everything 
however,  nor  does  he  always  tell  all  he  does  know. 


Wednesday,  May  27th.  Received  a  note  from  Wilkie  Collins, 
in  which  he  said: 

"  You  have  sent  Dickens  back  to  us  looking  younger  than  he  did 
before  he  went  away.  Remembering  the  American  Notes  and 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  I  think  it  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  sense, 
moderation,  and  generosity  which  the  American  people  have 
exhibited  in  their  reception  of  him.  I  know  of  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  national  appreciation  of  literary 
genius  would  have  been  so  simply,  so  heartily,  and  so  nobly 
shown. " 


In  contemplation  of  a  sojourn  for  a  year  or  two  with  my  family 
in  Germany,  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  whom  President 
Johnson  had  appointed  our  minister  to  Berlin,  some  questions 
about  the  most  eligible  place  in  that  country  for  a  temporary 
residence  and  especially  for  the  further  education  of  my  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  answer  to  these  inquiries. 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Bancroft  about  education  can  never  lack 
value,  though  they  be  in  this  XXth  century  scarcely  up  to  date  in 
all  particulars. 
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george  bancroft  to  bigelow 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Berlin,  Prussia,  June  i,  1868. 

My  dear  Bigelow: 

The  country  round  Berlin  is  flat  &  sandy,  so  that  its  supplies 
are  drawn  from  a  distance,  &  the  expense  of  living  here  is  in  itself 
about  the  same  as  in  Paris  or  London.  But,  the  inhabitants, 
from  King  to  day  laborer,  live  frugally:  only  12,000  in  a  city  of 
700,000  have  an  income  exceeding  1,000  thalers  a  year;  &  luxury 
in  display  is  almost  unknown;  rivalry  in  horses,  carriages,  &  the 
like  hardly  exists.  Therefore,  a  decent  support  with  a  good 
social  position  is  here  attainable  with  less  money  than  in  Paris  or 
London.  Your  figure  is  blurred;  &  I  know  not  if  you  wrote  four 
thousand  or  six  thousand  in  gold.  To  take  care  of  yourself  & 
Mrs.  B.  &  educate  your  children  might  be  done  with  4,000  a  year 
but  not  without  great  &  rigid  economy;  with  $5,000  in  gold  easily; 
with  six  &  have  indulgences  &  comfort,  always  supposing  a  proper 
supervision  of  household  expenses.  Carriage  hire  is  very  moder- 
ate. So  are  tickets  for  opera  &  theatre.  Climate  for  latitude, 
exceptionally  mild. 

As  to  comparison  with  other  places,  undoubtedly  life  at  Dres- 
den, at  Hanover,  or  Brunswick,  or  Munich,  or  Carlsruhe,  still  more 
at  Mannheim,  or  Stuttgart,  would  be  less  expensive;  the  climate  of 
Stuttgart  or  of  Carlsruhe  is  milder.  But  Mr.  Tappan,  whom  you 
must  have  known  at  New  York,  philosopher,  authority  on  logic  &c. , 
prefers  Berlin,  because  it  is  the  centreof  intellectual  life  in  Germany. 

As  to  your  furniture  —  don't  sell  it,  unless  you  can  sell  it  to  ad- 
vantage. You  cannot  hire  a  furnished  apartment ;  only  bare  walls. 
If  you  sold  to  advantage  you  could  replace  here.  Yet  freight 
in  a  sailing  vessel  is  not  very  great.     Still,  sale  depends  on  price. 

The  duty  on  books?  This  is  a  civilized  land,  where  books  are 
free.  The  duty  on  furniture?  None  where  it  is  your  family 
furniture  for  family  use,  &  generally  all  duties  are  low  here.  So 
that  French  wines  &c.  cost  no  more  or  very,  very  little  more  than 
in  a  French  city. 

Schools?    I  think  you  could  not  fail  to  find  suitable  ones.    The 
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gymnasia  are  attended  by  American  boys;  &  the  best  girls'  board- 
ing schools  have  day  scholars. 

Boarding  at  a  good  hotel?  Depends  on  the  rooms;  the  cost  of 
daily  board;  i.e., breakfast  &  dinner  at  table  d'hote,  are  very  moder- 
ate, but  you  would  be,  for  room,  crowded  &  uncomfortable ;  except 
at  Wiesbaden,  a  nice,  large  town,  the  hotels  (on  account  in  part  of 
the  peculiarly  mild  winter  climate)  are  kept  open  all  winter;  &  no 
doubt  for  8  months  of  the  year  the  best  apartments  furnished  in 
the  hotel  might  be  had  for  a  moderate  sum  —  very  reasonably. 
Carl  Schurz's  family  was  at  Wiesbaden  all  last  winter.  So  in  some 
other  watering  places,  but  at  Wiesbaden  especially. 

The  Hamburg  &  Bremen  steamers  are  equal  to  the  best  English 
steamers.  I  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  so  comfortably  as  in  the 
Hamburg  line;  only  pick  out  one  of  the  best  &  newest  boats.  See 
the  agents. 

Where  could  more  economy  be  used  than  at  Berlin?  In  any 
German  city.  How  the  means  of  education  are  in  the  smaller 
capitals  I  know  not.     Mrs.  Bunsen  the  widow  is  in  Carlsruhe. 

I  think  I  have  answered  all  questions  in  yours  of  May  5  th,  which 
I  received  only  on  the  29th  ult. 

Your  Franklin  awakens  in  me  all  interest ;  it  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Now  answer  me  one  question.  I  left  my  precious  copies  of  Lord 
Stormont's  correspondence  made  at  the  British  State  Paper  office, 
at  New  York,  under  care  of  Geo.  H.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the  N.  Y. 
Historical  Society,  to  be  used  by  you  if  you  wished  it  &  by  you 
alone.  He  has  not  written  me  to  acknowledge  the  delivery  of  the 
volumes,  why  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  hear  from  you,  that  the 
volumes  are  safe,  at  as  early  a  day  as  you  can  conveniently  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  Your  preface,  which  is  in  the  newspapers,  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  Don't  forget  this.  I  want  very  much  to  know 
about  it. 

The  climate  of  Berlin  has  been  very  favorable  to  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft's health.  An  unlucky  clause,  smuggled  into  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  forces  Col.  Bliss1  to  resign  his  post  as  Secretary.  Don't 
tell  anybody:  but  if  you  know  any  hard-working  American  who 
can  speak  &  write  German,  &  is  good-natured,  &  intelligent,  & 
patient  in  work,  name  him  to  me  for  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly 

P.  S.  Make  my  best  regards  welcome  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  give 
my  love  to  your  five  children. 

'Alexander  Bliss,  George  Bancroft's  son-in-law  and  6rst  Secretary  of  Legation. 
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About  this  time  a  movement  was  started  in  New  York  to  form 
an  American  Society  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  culture  in  the 
domains  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  In  answer  to  an  invita- 
tion which  I  received  to  attend  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
this  project,  I  wrote  as  follows: 


BIGELOW  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND 

Highland  Falls,  June  8,  1868. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  will  be  just  eighteen  years  on  Thursday,  the  nth  instant, 
since  "my  wife  made  me  the  happiest  of  men, "  and  I  have  entered 
into  such  engagements  as  host  and  husband  on  the  recurrence  of 
that  anniversary  as  will  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  I  should 
otherwise  have  had  in  assisting  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Mott  Memorial  Library  on  the  nth  instant. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  results  contemplated  by 
the  projectors  of  the  "Institute  of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences," 
and  should  be  proud  to  have  my  name  associated  with  theirs  in  so 
beneficent  a  project.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  with  my 
present  lights,  how  far  or  in  what  way,  if  any,  I  could  be  useful  in 
putting  such  a  project  into  successful  operation.  But  if  among 
those  to  whom  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  invitation  there  are  any 
wiser  than  myself  in  this  respect,  I  beg  them  to  consider  my  name 
quite  at  their  disposal. 

Yours  very  respectfully 


BIGELOW    TO   HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  June  17,  1868. 

My  dear  Friend: 

It  is  my  first  duty  to  confess  and  repair  my  neglect.  I  did 
receive  Keratry  betimes  and  am  thankful.  It  is  a  pity  so  compe- 
tent a  witness  should  show  himself  a  most  too  willing  one.  I  am 
surprised  your  Franklin  has  not  reached  you.  I  have  written  to 
the  publisher  for  an  explanation.    Reclus  is  not  a  Frenchman  —  I 
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am  sure1  of  that,  though  he  speaks  French  very  well  and  fast.  He 
is  too  proud  for  a  Frenchman.  He  may  be  a  Gaul.  I  wish  you 
would  swartwout1  with  my  deposits;  for  it  would  make  me  less 
anxious  to  revisit  Paris.  I  marvel  every  day  that  I  was  not  fool 
enough  to  put  my  furniture  into  a  modest  apartment  over  the 
Seine,  &  leave  it  there  till  I  wanted  to  occupy  &  enjoy  it.  I  was 
interested  in  your  glimpse  of  Thiers.  I  wish  you  had  sent  me  his 
speech  As  my  money  [in  your  hands]  seems  to  be  in  danger,  sup- 
pose you  send  me  the  Monitcur:  no  that  is  not  now  worth  while. 
The  debates  must  now  be  over.  I  wish  to  subscribe  for  it  next 
winter. 

I  very  much  deceived  myself  if  I  did  not  write  you  at  consider- 
able length  of  my  impressions  about  the  South.  I  was  full  of 
them  dans  le  temps,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  recall  them.  Human 
nature  is  prone  to  attribute  its  misfortunes  to  causes  which  render 
them  rather  a  distinction  than  otherwise.  So  the  Southerners 
attribute  their  present  poverty  and  destitution  to  the  war.  The 
difference  between  their  condition  now  and  before  the  war,  barring 
some  of  the  lessons  it  has  taught  and  is  teaching  them,  is  that  then 
they  had  the  labor  of  the  blacks  for  little  or  nothing,  wThereas  now 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  or  wTork  themselves.  They  were  poor, 
bankrupt,  then,  and  they  are  bankrupt  now.  Then  they  had 
some  credit  which  enabled  them  to  share  their  expenses  every  five 
or  seven  years  with  the  North,  nowr  they  have  none.  Those 
States  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  natural  advantages  to  the 
predominating  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  our  govern- 
ment and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  recover  it.  It  is  not  risking 
my  character  as  a  prophet  much  to  predict  that  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  South  Carolina  will  have  a  larger 
maritime  commerce  than  any  other  city  in  this  country  outside  of 
New  York.  Port  Royal  is  as  good  a  harbor  as  New  York  &  is 
never  troubled  with  ice.  It  is  nearer  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  of 
course  to  all  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  New  York  is.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  transplant  myself  &  fortunes  to  the  land  of  the 
palmetto  and  rattlesnake,  if  I  could  make  my  wife  "  see  it. "  She 
says,  what  is  true,  that  there  are  no  advantages  there  for  the 
children  &  no  comforts  for  the  parents.  .  .  .  We  may  spend 
part  of  next  winter  in  the  South  but  I  am  not  very  likely  to  take 
any  stock  in  her  fortunes  beyond  what  I  necessarily  have  as  a 

'Samuel  Swartwout,  while  holding  the  office  of  collector  in  New  York  city  (1829-1838) 
confounded  the  Government's  money  with  his  own,  and  to  balance  his  accounts,  left  the 
city  for  parts  unknown.     For  details  see  Rep.  No.  313,  Ho.  of  Rep.,  25  Cong.  3d  Sess. 
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citizen  of  the  Gerait  &  Gerlorious.  Brooks,  I  fear,  has  backed  out 
also,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  If  I  had  his  youth,  needs, 
and  freedom  from  domestic  impedimenta,  I  should  consider  his 
chances  there  better  than  any  I  enjoyed  at  his  age.  .  .  .  He  is 
now  rusticating  upon  what  were  once  his  paternal  acres,  the 
rusticus  expectans  dimi  defluit  amnis.  Meantime,  S.  C.  is  being 
admitted  with  a  republican  government  and  constitution  into  the 
Union,  good  offices  are  being  parcelled  out  to  Northern  Repubs 
for  the  want  of  Southern  ones.     .     .    . 

The  impeachment  business  has  terminated  as  I  think  I  told 
you  it  would.  They  cut  down  the  President  they  were  hang- 
ing before  his  official  breath  quitted  his  body.  The  country  is 
satisfied  with  the  result,  both  with  the  hanging  &  the  cutting 
down.  My  views  upon  the  subject  I  send  you  enclosed.  You 
will  see,  if  you  read  them,  how  rapidly  I  am  getting  old  and  con- 
servative. There  is  nothing  in  the  so  called  "Chase  movement" 
but  a  rather  superficial  scheme  of  Seymour's  partisans  to  detach 
the  Chase  wing  of  the  Republicans  from  Grant.  They  have  no 
thought  of  nominating  him,  but  if  Seymour  could  get  Chase's 
friends  to  vote  for  him  by  giving  it  out  in  the  prints  that  he  favors 
the  nomination  of  Chase,  of  course  he  would  have  it  done.  If  the 
Democrats  would  nominate  Chase,  they  would  elect  him,  but  then 
they  would  not  be  Democrats.  If  wolves  would  never  eat 
sheep  they  might  be  house  pets,  but  then  they  would  not  be 
wolves. 

Grant  has  not  much  of  a  hold,  I  find,  upon  the  country,  and  if 
the  Democrats  would  nominate  Seward  or  Chase  or  C.  F.  Adams, 
they  would  elect  him  easily.  Grant  has  not  grown  at  all  in  public 
estimation  since  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington.  His 
ignorance  of  affairs  cannot  be  concealed  there  in  his  situation,  even 
by  reticence  of  speech,  a  virtue,  by  the  way,  of  which  he  does  not 
always  make  the  most.  In  civil  life  he  wholly  lacks  affirmative 
qualities  that  commend  him  to  the  nation.  When  the  most 
characteristic  thing  about  a  man,  as  reflected  by  the  public  press, 
is  a  cigar  or  fast  horses,  you  can't  make  him  pass  long  for  a  great 
man.  Grant  has  never  said  or  done  anything  to  individualize 
him,  or  give  him  the  kind  of  personality  which  inspires  national  or 
popular  enthusiasm.  He  will  give  us  a  military  sort  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  kind  he  comprehends  and  perhaps  what  we  are 
beginning  to  need.  His  election  however  is  far  from  certain. 
Three  out  of  five  of  the  Republicans  I  meet,  are  waiting  to  learn 
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the  action  of  the  4th  of  July  Convention  before  they  make  up 
their  ticket. 

I  am  not  doing  anything  in  a  literary  way  except  building  an 
addition  to  my  house  for  my  books,  which  for  the  most  part  still 
lie  emboxed  in  N.  Y. 

I  cut  this  out  for  you.  Did  you  ever  read  any  thing  more 
dramatic  and  funny?  I  don't  know  how  it  will  strike  you,  but  I 
find  it  irresistible. 

A  Puzzling  Game 

The  Atlanta  correspondent  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  tells  of  a  chap  who 
came  down  from  one  of  the  upper  counties  and  encountered  a  man  with  a 
hand-organ.  The  man  began  to  turn  and  the  countryman  put  down  a 
quarter,  which  the  other  immediately  took  up.  Down  went  another,  which 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  then  another  and  so  on.  The  stranger,  finding  his 
pile  getting  low,  finally  turned  to  a  bystander  and  asked,  "Mister,  what 
sort  of  a  game  is  this  anyhow?" 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

Haussmann's  Corners,  17  June,  1868. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Coming  in  the  night  from  London,  I  found  on  my  table  three 
copies  of  B.  F.'s  Autobiography,  dont  une,  with  a  most  nattering 
epigraph  to  my  address  in  your  autograph  (the  other  two  copies 
shall  be  duly  remitted  to  Messrs.  Reclus  &  Senarmont).  When  a 
man  feels  it  to  be  his  duty,  the  best  way  is  to  out  with  it  and  done 
with  it,  like  a  bad  tooth.  I  sat  down  Sunday,  with  your  book  in 
hand,  a  fault-finding.  The  virtuous  search  met  with  small  re- 
ward. ...  In  future  editions,  of  which  I  hope  there  will  be 
many,  why  not  give  a  sample  first  page  or  so  of  all  previous 
(independent)  editions,  W.  T.  F.'s,  the  Buisson  French,  the  trans- 
lated English,  Renouard's  French  and  Castera's  re-re-translation? 
I  don't  overlike  the  portrait  as  a  piece  of  engraving:  otherwise  the 
material  book  is  a  beauty. 

W£hile  in  London  I  went  to  7  Craven  Street,  where  B.  F.  used  to 
lodge  at  Mrs.  Hewson's,  and  where  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe 
afterwards  put  up.  It  was  a  decent  lodging  house  until  within  a 
few  years,  I  judge  from  what  Kennedy  says  of  it.    Now  I  read 
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on  the  front  door-plate :  "  Society  for  the  Discharge  and  Relief  of 
Persons  imprisoned  for  small  Debts  throughout  England  and 
Wales."  Quite  a  Ben.  Franklinish  Society,  is  it  not?  Take 
another  example  of  fitness  of  things:  I  come  home  to  find  your  B. 
F.  Redivivus  on  my  table  Friday  night,  and  what  do  I  find  in  my 
first  book-hunt  thereafter  but  the  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia  in  America,  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
LL.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  to  which  are  added,  Letters  and  Papers  on 
philosophical  Subjects,  [etc.  etc.]  Illustrated  with  copper  Plates. 
London  1769.  1  volume,  small  40?  Now  why  did  I,  being  tired 
and  hopeless  of  adding  to  my  stock,  turn  in  to  the  Rue  Casimir 
Perrier  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  home  that  scorch- 
ingly  hot  afternoon?  Ah,  it  is  not  only  that  there  is  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends  —  it  urges,  spanks,  and  kicks  them  on  in  case 
of  need.  Only  the  Other  Party  lends  a  hand  sometimes,  and  turns 
us  round  and  sets  us  a  going  "tother  end  first,"  like  poor  Andy 
Johnson.  His  trial  has  had  much  the  same  —  or  say  has  em- 
phasized and  continued  the  effect  that  was  produced  here  by  our 
republican  manner  of  taking  the  death  of  Lincoln.  People  here 
did  not  bother  their  heads  much  with  the  question  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation:  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  State  could  be  put  on 
trial  with  legal  forms,  without  deranging  government  or  society  in 
a  republic,  is  what  the  liberals  make  so  much  of,  and  what  many 
of  the  government  folks  (the  Constitutionnel  and  La  France  for 
example)  don't  disguise  their  admiration  of.  In  strict  confidence, 
I  suppose  we  may  surmise  to  each  other,  that  the  Model  Republic 
looks  better  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  at  this  distance  than  close 
to?  With  all  thy  faults,  O  M.  Rep.,  I  love  thee  still,  but  should 
love  thee  still  better,  if  thou  wert  a  little  stiller  —  say  half  as 
much  orating  and  softer  tunes  on  thy  own  trumpet.  But  nobody 
but  has  his  fault,  as  charitable  Mrs.  Quickly  says  in  excuse  of 
Jack  Rugby's  being  something  peevish  in  prayer.  For  the  rest, 
you'll  never  let  on  that  I  have  questioned  the  perfection  of  our 
country;  I  may  want  to  "run"  for  something  when  I  come  home, 
and  the  above  would  be  an  impassable  obstacle  in  my  career.  A 
travelled  Englishman  once  said  to  me:  In  your  country  a  man 
must  be  passionate,  in  mine  prejudiced  (the  same  thing  cold); 
in  France  only  can  he  be  philosophical  without  undergoing  the 
political  and  social  ban. 

You  will  elect  Grant,  I  suppose?    How  do  the  Republicans 
relish  his  accepting  their  nomination  without  mounting  their 
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platform?  His  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  he  must  be  left 
free  to  execute  the  constantly  changing  views  of  the  public  rather 
invalidates  his  "  indorsement  of  the  resolutions?  "  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  it  is  the  doctrine  the  practice  of  which  we  are  steadily 
tending  to.     .     .     . 

Yours  truly 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  July  10,  1S68. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Paradol  writes  me  (June  23)  "I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  to  be 
able  to  send  you  soon  a  book  of  mine  which  is  now  almost  printed, 
and  is  a  summary  of  my  views  on  the  reforms  which  I  believe 
necessary  to  introduce  into  French  laws  and  institutions.  It  is 
called  La  France  Noiivclle  and  contains  also  a  short  but  complete 
sketch  of  our  internal  history  since  1789,"  &c.  I  propose  to 
write  to  him  by  this  mail  to  leave  it  at  your  lodgings  for  me,  first 
that  you  may  have  a  chance  of  reading  what  you  wish  of  it,  and 
secondly  to  make  sure  of  its  reaching  me.  The  facilities  for  get- 
ting books  and  things  to  and  from  America  are  not  known  gen- 
erally to  Frenchmen,  and  they  don't  take  kindly  to  trouble  about 
such  matters. 

The  Democrats  have  been  brought  to  bed  of  Frank  Blair,1  and 
Horatio  Seymour,  a  ticket  that  Grant  ought  to  beat  easily  —  but 
I  am  not  yet  perfectly  sure  that  he  will.  Grant  has  been  steadily 
losing  ground  since  he  went  to  Washington  to  live,  for  the  want  of 
something  affirmative  to  serve  as  aliment  to  his  popularity  —  an 
apropos  remark,  a  happy  speech  or  timely  letter,  or  something  to 
show  that  he  can  still  do  something  with  power  in  a  time  of  peace 
besides  smoke  cigars  &  run  horses.  With  an  opposing  candidate 
in  the  field  he  may  now  rally  a  little  and  hold  his  own,  but  if  not, 
he  will  go  under.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  like  a  piece  of 
ice  left  on  the  pavement  under  a  July  sun,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  every  hour,  but  no  warmer.  Think  of  1 50  odd  votes  in  the 
Convention  for  Pendleton.  That  shows  that  the  war  is  not  yet 
over;  that  the  Copperhead  is  scotched  but  not  killed.     Unhappily 

'Frank  P.  Blair,  jr. 
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the  Republicans  have  done  and  persist  in  doing  so  many  foolish 
and  bad  things  that  there  will  be  nothing  like  the  demonstration 
made  against  Seymour  that  was  made  against  MacClellan.  I 
have  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  as  to  which  of  the  tickets  ought  to 
succeed. 

I  think  I  wrote  you  that  the  Chase  movement  was  merely  a 
Seymour  manoeuvre.  The  event  has  vindicated  my  prophetic 
character.  It  seems  to  be  the  impression  that  Chase  has  been 
terriblement  joue  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  join  his 
joueurs.  This  is  not  so  clear  as  that  he  has  now  reached  the  highest 
public  station  that  he  is  likely  to  attain  in  this  world.1  He  is 
singularly  unpopular  with  the  West. 

I  presume  that  the  Franklin  volume  that  you  picked  up  one 
blessed  day  was  by  Collinson,2  which  I  have.  The  weather  here  is 
warm,  very.  I  am  habitually  lazy  and  idle;  my  time  is  pretty 
much  consumed  on  the  petty  cares  of  my  menage,  and  I  find  my- 
self living  to  little  purpose,  though  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
contentedly.  My  new  library  will  be  done  in  two  or  three  weeks; 
and  then,  with  no  longer  any  excuse  for  idleness,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do.  My  farm  is  a  great  bore  and  I  mean  to  sell  it  to 
the  first  fool  who  comes  along  with  the  disposition  and  money  to 
buy  it. 

Thurlow  Weed  left  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  Tuesday  last  in  a 
nearly  moribund  state.  The  week  before  he  had  an  alarming 
notice  that  his  cerebral  system  was  succumbing.  He  was  put  to 
bed  and  left  it  in  a  few  days  for  the  steamer.  This,  his  doctor  says 
must  be  the  end  of  his  public  and  professional  career.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  I  presume  he  will  be  in  Paris  after 
a  month  or  two. 

You  will  please  address  me  hereafter  as  Doctor  B.  Union 
College  had  the  grace  to  recognize  my  learning  in  the  laws.3  I 
am  even  threatened  with  an  invitation  to  take  its  Presidency. 
Think  of  that  and  be  modest. 

Your  old  friend 


'Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

^Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity,  made  at  Philadelphia  in  America,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Eranklin,  and  communicated  in  several  Letters  to  P.  Collinson  of  London,  F.  R.  S. 

•By  awarding  me  the  degree  of  L.L.  D. 
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SEWARD  TO   BIGELOW 

Private 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  15,  1868. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigeloiv: 

I  have  with  pleasure  transmitted  your  letters  to  your  French 
correspondents.  You  say  that  if  it  were  easy  to  see  me,  you 
would  give  me  a  good  half  hour  of  your  conversation.  I  wish  I 
could  enjoy  that  pleasure. 

You  say  also  that  you  suppose  I  will  break  my  silence  about  the 
nominations  when  I  get  ready.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  make  a 
confession  to  you;  namely,  that  my  theory  concerning  a  cabinet 
minister  is  that  he  shall  always  be  free,  though  of  course  discreet 
in  conversation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  ought  never  un- 
necessarily to  speak  or  write  for  the  public,  otherwise  than 
officially  and  in  relation  to  the  public  business  with  which  he  is 
charged.  If  I  have  occasionally  departed  from  this  theory,  it 
has  not  been  without  distrust  of  the  propriety  of  my  proceeding 
and  always  under  circumstances  amounting  to  imperative  con- 
straint. Ministers  are  set  apart  for  special  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  public  seldom  complains  of  their  neglect  of 
partisan  activity. 

Very  truly  yours 


BIGELOW  TO   CHARLES  W.   ELLIOTT 

.  .  .  I  have  read  your  paper  about  Paris,1  and  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  you  have  adopted  the  prevailing  American 
view  of  the  French  people  and  government,  a  view  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  sedulously  inculcated  by  the 
English  press  and  stage  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  more  popular  view,  and  will  therefore  be  ac- 

'" Life  in  great  Cities,  Paris,"  published  in  Putnam's  Magazine  for  July,  1868.  The 
writer,  -who  is  not  the  distinguished  ex-president  of  Harvard  University,  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  closing  his  article  with  this  letter  from  me. 
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ceptable  to  your  readers,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
think,  however,  if  you  had  seen  the  French  administration  more 
nearly  and  known  the  French  people  more  intimately,  you  would 
entertain  different  views  from  those  expressed  in  your  paper. 
You  would  find  that  you  have  underrated  them  politically,  socially 
and  morally,  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  obligations  under  which, 
—  for  full  three  centuries  that  they  have  held  the  lead  of  European 
civilization  —  they  have  placed  mankind.  However,  such  views 
would  astonish  rather  than  gratify  your  readers,  who  will  I  dare 
say,  be  charmed  and  satisfied  with  your  picture. 

I  feel  that  I  should  hardly  comply  with  the  promise  made  you, 
if  after  what  I  have  written,  I  did  not  state  some  of  the  points  on 
which  I  differ  most  widely  from  you. 

I  do  not  think  the  French  military  force  is  more  burdensome 
in  proportion  to  population,  or  more  expensive,  than  that  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  or  even  England,  counting,  as  it  is  proper  to 
do,  the  naval  forces.  Louis  Philippe  depended  just  as  much  upon 
the  army  as  Napoleon  III  does.  If  it  furnishes  the  latter  more 
support,  it  is  because  he  renders  his  administration  more  accept- 
able to  the  people  from  among  whom  the  army  is  recruited.  It  is 
a  familiar  mot,  quite  current  in  France,  that  the  French  army 
never  made  or  prevented  a  revolution.     It  is  true. 

I  think  you  entirely  overstate  the  distress  in  Paris.  I  know  of 
no  people  in  any  city  in  the  world  so  comfortably  fed  and  clothed, 
and  where  all  the  material  conditions  of  living  are  so  favorable, 
not  excepting  our  own. 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  pass-ports  are  a  part  of  the 
enginery  of  the  police.  Pass-ports  are  not  required  at  all  of 
travellers  entering  or  sojourning  in  France.  I  think  you  greatly 
exaggerate  also  the  espionage  of  the  police,  which  in  all  my  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  I  never  knew  to  seek  information  that  all  good  citi- 
zens were  not  interested  in  its  procuring.  Of  course  there  were 
cases  no  doubt,  of  a  different  character,  but  they  were  so  rare,  and 
so  circumscribed  in  their  range,  that  they  never,  so  far  as  I  now 
recollect,  came  under  my  observation. 

I  think  you  over-state  the  mercenary  character  of  matrimonial 
engagements  in  France.  Mercenary  marriages  are  contracted 
everywhere,  and  the  most  mercenary  matches  that  I  have  known 
in  France  were  between  parties  half  American.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  affectionate  domestic  circles  I  have  ever 
known  I  found  in  France. 
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While  I  do  not  think  the  French  women  specially  noticeable  for 
physical  beauty,  there  are  no  women  in  the  world  of  such  taste  or 
of  such  rare  companionable  qualities.  No  salons  in  the  world  are 
so  renowned  as  the  French.  So  the  French  men  are  a  remark- 
able race;  they  feed,  clothe,  and  decorate  the  wealthier  class  of  all 
civilized  countries.  They  are  not  poor,  as  you  seem  to  suppose, 
but  very  rich.  The  wealth  of  France  is  enormous,  and  I  suspect 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  that  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  In 
estimating  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  Frenchman, 
you  must  not  overlook  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Frenchman 
rarely  emigrates,  and  never  without  the  animo  revertendi. 

You  will  see  by  these  observations  that  I  do  not  share  at  all  the 
popular  impressions  about  the  French,  nor  about  their  sovereign, 
who  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  is  animated  by  substantially 
the  same  motives  as  any  other  man,  with  ability  enough  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  forty  millions  of  people  —  would  be. 


HAY  TO  BIGELOW 

Vienna,  July  14,  1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from 
your  edition  of  Franklin's  immortal  story.  Great  as  are  the 
additions  which  your  autograph  copy  makes  to  the  text,  I  think 
your  notes  are  equally  valuable.  With  your  book  and  Parton's, 
there  is  no  danger  of  Franklin's  great  example  being  lost  to  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  the  future. 

I  have  myself  thought  a  great  deal  about  Franklin  this  winter. 
I  had  the  audacity  to  write  a  paper  about  his  life  in  Paris.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  pretty  good,  but  it  turned  out  pretty 
bad,  and  I  laid  it  sorrowfully  to  rest  in  my  portfolio,  wrapped  in 
clean  white  paper. 

I  think  I  recognized  your  voice  of  calm  conservative  severity 
rebuking  the  bumptiousness  of  youth,  at  the  end  of  Elliott's 
article  on  Paris  in  the  last  "  Putnam. "  The  snubbing  is  delicious, 
but  I  am  dead  against  you  on  the  general  issue.  It  will  hardly  do 
to  say  all  men  are  perjurers,  thieves,  and  murderers.  But  it  is  no 
rhetorical  trick  to  say  Louis  Bonaparte  is  all  three.  As  to  his 
ability  being  demonstrated  by  his  being  Emperor,  we  can't  forget 
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that  Polk  and  Pierce  were  Presidents  over  30,000,000  of  the 
brightest  men  that  ever  voted.  Murrains  and  plagues  come  — 
we  don't  know  why  or  how.  They  must  be  —  but  they  are  not 
"good  things  to  have  in  the  country"  like  sparrowgrass'  horse,  for 
all  that. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  of  the  possibility  of  your 
mounting  the  tripod  again.  Philip  said  to  Pendennis  that  he 
prayed  he  might  be  ruined  &  become  a  good  fellow  once  more.  I 
make  no  such  imprecations  upon  you  —  if  you  will  see  the  way 
to  your  duty  without  it.  I  think  our  journalism  needs  you  and  I 
was  going  to  add,  such  as  you,  but  I  don't  think  of  any  such  at 
this  moment. 

You  flatter  me  too  much  when  you  talk  about  my  help  being 
worth  while.  In  sober  sadness  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  not  up 
to  that  mark.  I  am  growing  more  indolent  and  scatterbrained 
day  by  day.  It  is  a  torture  to  work  now,  and  if  I  continue  in  my 
present  way,  I  will  be  fully  qualified  to  live  in  the  realizations  of 
my  old  dream  of  a  cabbage  garden  in  the  west,  where  I  can  forget 
I  ever  had  any  brains  My  indolence  is  not  physical,  but  mental. 
I  have  been  marooning  again  in  the  mountains.  I  spent  9  or  10 
hours  a  day  climbing  rocks.  You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  imbe- 
cile delight  it  gave  me  to  tire  my  legs  out  in  purposeless  work  and 
let  my  thin  wits  sleep  for  a  fortnight  together.  After  I  have 
accumulated  a  revenue  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  (a  point  I  am 
rapidly  approaching)  I  shall  do  no  more  work  but  what  I  like.  I 
tried  it  once  five  months  and  the  result  was  satisfactory. 

I  would  not  have  indulged  in  all  this  egoistic  buzzing  but  that 
you  frightened  me  by  what  you  said.  I  thought  I  would  say  now, 
once  for  all,  what  it  is  not  pleasant  to  say.  I  will  not  accept  any 
position  that  requires  serious  head-work.  I  know  myself  better 
than  anybody.  If  I  could  deceive  myself  or  be  deceived  by  my 
friends,  I  might  blunder  along  and  be  a  jollier  man.  But  I  can't 
do  it.     And  so  the  subject  is  closed. 

What  a  curious  Nemesis  awaits  all  your  enemies !  You  remem- 
ber one  day  in  Paris  speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Dane,  the  Austrian, 
the  Hessian,  and  other  small  aristocrats.  Now  it  is  Wade  pays 
the  righteous  penalty  of  the  crime  of  lese-Bigelow.  I  am  waiting 
to  see  some  awful  judgment  light  on  Gibbs.  I  expect  to  see  him 
yet,  with  his  head  shaved,  hammering  stone  at  Sing  Sing.  He 
wouldn't  stay  long.  His  behaviour  would  be  exemplary,  and 
Fenton,  moved  by  a  fellow-feeling,  would   pardon  him.      He 
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never  was  a  gentleman,  and  so  does  not  come  under  the  objection 
so  fatal  to  Ned  Ketchum.  I  hate  Fenton  for  that  maw-worm 
decision.1 

I  think  the  failure  of  the  impeachment  is  a  good  thing.  A  bet- 
ter light  can  always  be  made  in  opposition,  and  the  Republicans 
lose  nothing  but  the  money  of  the  whiskey  ring.  The  party 
organization  seems  much  better  and  stronger  since  than  before. 
Weed  and  Raymond  have  wheeled  into  line  for  Grant  and  all  the 
stragglers  are  coming  in.  If  the  Democratic  Convention  had  had 
the  wit  to  nominate  Chase  (which  was  simply  preposterous  from 
the  beginning),  there  would  have  been  a  half-hearted  canvass  on 
both  sides.  But  now  there  will  be  a  fight  to  the  uttermost. 
Have  you  any  hint  how  Mr.  Seward  feels?  I  heard  the  other  day 
from  good  authority  he  was  going  for  Grant.  I  don't  see  how  he 
can  possibly  go  for  Seymour.  I  suppose  Mr.  Johnson  will  nomi- 
nate all  the  defeated  candidates  for  Minister  to  Austria.  What  a 
storehouse  of  good  things  this  mission  has  been  to  him !  My  can- 
didate is  Judge  Nelson  —  a  man  so  judicious  in  his  poetical 
quotations  must  have  his  heart  in  the  right  place.  Smythe  would 
enjoy  this  mission  &  his  daughters  would  have  no  end  of  a  good 
time,  if  they  would  take  a  good  house  and  have  a  free  lunch  every 
night  as  the  last  minister  did.  The  aristocracy  here  are  so  beg- 
garly that  they  are  delighted  with  any  body  that  gives  meat  to 
the  hungry  and  tea  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish. 

I  wish  you  would  give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  to 
Misses  and  Masters  Bigelow  au  grand  complet. 

I  am  very  faithfully  yours 


'In  the  case  of  E.  B.  Ketchum,  a  young  man  of  the  firm  of  Ketchum,  Son  and  Co. 
bankers  of  New  York  —  who  was  convicted  by  confession,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1865, 
of  forgery  in  the  third  degree  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  4  years  and  6  months. 
His  embezzlement  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  affected  many 
leading  banking  houses.  He  applied  to  Governor  Fenton  for  a  pardon.  The  Governor 
refused  it  on  what  would  now  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  satisfy  any  good  citizen. 
Writing  on  the  subject,  March  9, 1868,  to  Parke  Godwin,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  he  said: 
" .  .  .  There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which  would  make  it 
agreeable  to  me  to  grant  the  application,  if  I  could  do  so  consistently  with  a  sense  of  public 
duty  .  .  .  the  recommendations  come  from  sources  which  entitle  them  to  full  faith, 
but  they  rest  on  grounds  which  do  not  seem  to  justify  a  pardon.  The  fact  of  guilt  is 
conceded.  The  crime  was  of  the  gravest  character.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  offenses  of  a 
similar  nature.  It  was  committed  with  deliberation.  Nothing  has  since  transpired  which 
changes  its  character.  Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  I  can 
properly  remit  the  sentence.  ..."  Ketchum  served  his  time,  which  by  good  be- 
havior as  a  prisoner,  he  abridged  to  3  years,  10  months,  and  14  days  (Rcc.  of  Convictions, 
Ct.  of  Gen.  Sess.,  N.  Y.  Co.,  N.  Y.;  N.  Y.  Times,  March  30,  1868;  lb.  July  1,  and  Nov.  iC, 
1869). 
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BIGELOW  TO   HUNTINGTON 

Washington,  July  20,  1868. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

I  wish  you  to  send  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  all  of 
Keratry's  publications  about  Mexico,  which  appeared  originally 
in  the  Revue  Contemporaine.  They  have  been  since  republished 
in  Belgium,  I  believe,  one  with  an  introduction  by  Paradol,  Ele- 
vation et  Chute  de  Maximilien.  This  Seward  lent  me.  He  was 
charmed  with  it  and  asked  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  War.  I  do  not  propose  to  accept 
his  invitation,  but  I  shall  not  willingly  die  without  leaving  my 
children  some  account  of  the  part  I  had  in  it,  and  therefore,  I  want 
everything  that  is  published  in  Paris  that  discusses  what  I  did. 
I  have  been  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  here  in  Washington. 
The  Senate  has  refused  to  admit  Thomas,  senator  elect  from 
Maryland,  to  a  seat  in  their  body  because  he  would  vote  with  the 
Democrats.  They  assign  other  reasons  which,  however,  were  not 
the  effective  ones.  Their  decision  would  not  be  so  bad,  if  it  were 
always  sure  to  operate  in  favor  of  our  friends.  Genl.  Sherman 
declines  to  join  in  the  dance  with  Johnson,  Grant  &  Stanton.  A 
letter  was  received  to-day  at  the  War  Department  —  it  has  not 
yet  transpired  beyond  a  confidential  circle  —  in  which  Sherman 
declines  the  honor  of  Brevet  General;  refuses  to  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  even  under  the  penalty  of  resigning  his 
commission.  He  is  willing  to  make  his  headquarters  in  N.  Y.  but 
not  in  Washington. 

Grant  is  running  night  and  day  for  the  Presidency.  He 
may  be  seen  everywhere  in  Washington  where  there  is  gaiety, 
sandwiched  between  his  vigilant  wife  and  another  lady  of  his 
family,  arm  in  arm,  or  as  the  sailors  say  "wing  &  wing,"  sailing 
into  the  room  and  distributing  his  patient  endurance  among  the 
guests  with  an  impartialty  bordering  on  indifference.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  his  undisguised  desire  to  be  President  has  stripped  him 
of  one  of  his  greatest  charms  as  a  public  man;  I  fear  too  of  his  prin- 
cipal strength  as  a  candidate.  He  has  killed  Chase  however. 
The  Republicans  see  that  even  with  Grant  they  will  have  no 
strength  to  spare.     Seward  does  not  think  of  going  to  England, 
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nor  does  he  mean  to  leave  the  Cabinet  to  be  replaced  by  Jerry 
Black  or  any  Skaliwag  of  that  character.  He  thinks  there  will  be 
a  reaction  against  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  towards  the  South 
and  he  is  willing  to  wait  for  it  in  the  Easy  Chair  of  the  State 
Department. 

Sumner  has  bought  a  nice  house  in  Washington  in  which  he 
keeps  bachelor  hall.  ...  I  received  an  invitation  to-day  to 
dine  with  the  President.  It  was  addressed  to  me  on  the  envelope, 
"Hon.  John  Bigelow  Enville."     Which  I  beg  to  remain 

Your  very  sincere  friend. 

[P.  S.]  Bryant  has  translated  one  third  of  the  Iliad  &  means 
to  finish  it.  Isn't  he  game  to  the  last?  It  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  compel  the  unlettered  English  of  the  world  to  read  Homer  in 
an  American  translation,  which  he  will  do. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  July  30th,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  never  felt  so  much  like  tweaking  my  own  nose,  or  spanking  my 
own  self,  or  punching  my  own  head,  or  damning  my  own  eyes,  as 
I  did  this  morning  on  taking  up  Keratry's  V  Elevation  et  la  Chute 
de  Maximilien,  which  I  had  not  before  had  a  chance  to  look  into, 
and  finding  snugly  concealed  between  its  leaves  your  delightful 
note  of  the  10th  of  March.  I  repeat  "delightful"  for  it  is  no 
ordinary  letter  that  will  keep  fresh  as  new  nearly  five  months, 
and  two  of  those  summer  months  at  that.  Henceforth  I  shall 
explore  books  that  come  from  you  before  I  put  them  aside  for  that 
"convenient  opportunity"  that  frequently  is  so  long  in  coming. 
I  received  your  Duvernois1  last  week  and  have  read  it  with 
infinite  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  about  Mexico  that 
would  bear  translation,  for  it  is  artistically  writ  and  as  interesting 
as  a  romance.  I  doubt  if  your  collection  of  French  pamphlets 
would  be  generally  new  to  me.  I  have  a  great  number,  but  if  you 
will  send  me  "La  Cour  de  Rome  et  VEmpereur  Maximilien'"1  pub- 

>L' Intervention  Jranqaise  an  Mexique     .     .     .     with  a  preface  by  Clement  Duvemois 
'Anonymous. 
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lished  by  Amyot,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you.  I  see  by  a  telegraph 
to-day  that  the  Court  has  decided  against  us  in  the  suit  against 
Arman,  on  the  ground  among  others,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  steamers  were  built  for  the  Confederates.  Our  counsel 
had  in  his  hands  an  autograph  letter  from  Arman  stating  that  the 
vessels  were  to  be  built  for  the  Confederates.  I  do  not  understand 
this. 

Some  months  ago  our  consul  at  Paris  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
required  to  quit  his  quarters  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  asking  a 
power  from  me  to  collect  for  his  own  account  the  dommages-interet 
to  result  from  his  derangement.  I  wrote  him  that  when  I  left  the 
consulate  I  asked  him  to  take  my  lease  off  my  hands — it  had  some 
ten  years  to  run  —  with  all  the  privileges  of  indemnity  from  the 
city  thereunto  appertaining.  He  declined  accepting  the  privileges 
with  the  responsibilities ;  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  &  I  therefore 
remained  his  landlord  quo  ad  liable  at  any  quarter  to  have  the 
apartment  thrown  upon  my  hands  whenever  he  could  find  more 
acceptable  accommodations. 

In  reply  to  his  application  I  wrote  to  him  the  substance  of  the 
above,  and  then  proposed  that  we  should  divide  the  indemnity, 
whatever  it  might  be,  equally  between  us,  he  taking  half  for  the 
trouble  he  might  have  in  collecting,  &c.  He  sent  me  a  reply  that 
was  not  a  model  of  logic  or  good  sense,  and  said  he  would  collect 
what  he  could  &  give  me  my  share  when  he  saw  me.  I  do  not 
understand  this  way  of  doing  things,  and  yet  it  has  its  aspects  of 
interest  to  me.  If  you  see  Woods  (colocataire  of  the  Consul)  I 
wish  you  would  ask  him  where  my  claim  ought  to  be  lodged,  and 
learn  anything  else  upon  the  subject  which  he  can  communicate 
of  interest  to  me  in  the  premises.  I  propose  to  leave  the  matter 
with  Nicolay  as  he  has  arranged,  but  I  would  like  to  be  advised 
from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  things,  providing  I  can  be, 
without  giving  my  friends  trouble.1 

Have  you  read  Bulwer's  sketches  of  historic  characters?2 
77  en  vaut  Men  la  peine.  Especially  his  sketch  of  Talleyrand.  The 
Tauchnitz  edition  is  the  most  accurate. 

The  Democrats  could  not  afford  to  nominate  an  unequivocal 
Union  man  for  President.  That  would  have  implied  a  censure 
upon  the  great  body  of  their  party  and  have  put  the  noses  of  all 

'In  due  time  Nicolay  sent  me  what  he  supposed  to  be  my  share.    How  much  he  received 
I  never  knew,  nor  cared  to  know. 

^Historical  Characters:  Talleyrand,  Mackintosh,  Cobbett,  Canning,  by  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer. 
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their  leaders  out  of  joint  forever.  These  gentlemen  preferred  to 
be  leaders  in  a  defeated  party  than  proscribed  in  a  victorious  one, 
which  is  as  natural  as  laughing.  So  they  nominated  Seymour,  as 
I  think  I  told  you  they  would  so  long  ago  as  last  February  from 
Washington.  If  I  did  not,  I  did  not  do  as  well  by  you  as  by  some 
of  my  friends.  My  impression  now  is  that  Seymour  will  have  a 
smaller  electoral  vote  thanMacClellan  had.  Grant  can  do  nothing 
for  himself,  but  Seymour  and  his  men  rarely  open  their  mouths 
that  they  do  not  strengthen  Grant's  hands.  Bancroft  is  for 
Grant.  So  are  most  of  the  Cabinet,  I  believe,  though  as  yet  it  is 
not  certain  which  way  the  influence  of  the  administration  is  to  be 
exerted. 


You  will  have  read  in  the  papers  of  a  project  among  some  of  our 
N.  Y.  newspaper  savants  to  throw  the  French  Academy  into  the 
shade.  They  propose  to  organize  a  National  Institute  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  &  Literature  &c.  They  begin  by  making  everybody  a 
member  who  can  read  and  write  &  cypher  or  in  any  other  way  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  literature.  They  repudiate  the  aristocratic 
policy  of  the  French  Institute,  "select  though  few,"  and  intend 
to  make  up  in  quantity  what  in  this  emporium  of  commerce  we 
lack  in  quality.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing which  they  held  the  other  night,  that  I  might  have  seen 
whether  there  was  any  disposition  to  form  an  organization  that 
would  amount  to  any  thing,  if  they  were  told  how  to  do  it.  If 
they  would  raise  a  fund  and  give  to  every  member  a  pension  or 
pay  sufficient  to  let  him  be  in  a  measure  master  of  his  time,  and 
then  choose  only  men  who  have  won  their  spurs  in  some  sphere  of 
intellectual  combat,  they  might  organize  a  literary  tribunal  in  the 
country  which  some  day  would  come  to  something,  but  in  the 
way  they  are  going  on,  membership  ensures  neither  honor  nor 
profit.  They  propose  to  make  me  a  member  of  the  department 
of  "Laws  &  Political  Economy."  I  trust!  have  said  nothing 
of  their  plans  calculated  to  depreciate  the  compliment. 

Yours  &c. 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

Haussmann's  Corners,  42  Rue  de 
Labruyere,  5  Aug.,  1868. 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

M.  Paradol  has  not  yet  sent  in  his  Nouvelle  France,  probably 
because  he  is  out  of  town,  as  pretty  much  every  one  who  can  go  is 
out  of  town.  We  have  never  had,  in  my  Paris  time,  such  a  hot 
season.  Straightway  the  book  comes  I  will  forward  it,  after 
perusal  of  the  parts  of  it  not  yet  read.  The  preface,  the  closing 
chapter,  and  some  other  passages  I  have  already  read,  extracted  in 
newspapers,  and  by  peeking  among  the  uncut  leaves  for  an  hour 
at  Legras.'  It  is  the  gravest  discussion  of  L.  N.'s  constitution  in 
French  print  —  for  that  is  just  what  it  is,  a  discussion  of  what 
the  Senatus  Consult  declared  indiscutable.  A  year  ago,  cer- 
tainly two  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  seized.  But  since  then, 
and  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  new  press  bill,  a  very  much 
greater  license  is  allowed.  Thus,  if  you  see  the  city  papers,  you 
will  have  noted  that  latterly  they  indulged  with  impunity  in 
comments  on  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  Legislature  greatly 
freer  than  such  as  ten  of  them  were  prosecuted  and  condemned  for, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session. 

I  sent  you  two  numbers  of  the  Moniteur  containing  the  last 
Mexican  debate.  If  you  read  it,  you  noticed  that  Favre  cited 
Keratry  as  authority,  and  that  Rouher,  in  reply,  tossed  aside  that 
writer  with  supercilious  contempt  as  "un  monsieur. "  Thereupon 
Keratry  addressed  a  letter  to  Rouher  through  the  Journal  de  Paris 
that  runs  nearly  as  follows:  " I  owe  you  respect  as  Minister,  which 
does  not  relieve  you  from  the  obligations  of  ordinary  civility.  I 
care  as  little  for  your  disdain  as  I  cared  for  your  severity.  I  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  on  the  Mexican  expedition  which  you  did 
not  dare  refute  nor  prosecute  because  I  had  on  my  side  the  truth 
and  its  written  proofs.  Guarantee  me  full  liberty  of  the  pen,  and 
I  will  tell  the  nation  yet  other  truths  which  I  know  and  they  ought 
to  learn,  respecting  the  expedition." 

It  is  said  now  that  Keratry  has  made  a  formal  application  for  a 
guarantee  from  Ministers.  He  will  give  us  queer  reading,  if  he 
gets  it.     Meantime  there  is  in  the  last  number  of  Le  Correspon- 
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dant  a  long  article,  the  first  of  a  promised  series,  on  the  last  months 
of  the  Mexican  Empire.  It  is  written  by  Charles  d'Hericault' 
who  was  Maximilian's  "Confidential  political  correspondent  at 
Paris. "  He  mainly  treats  of  the  time  and  its  events  between  the 
departure  of  the  French  troops  and  the  execution  of  Maximilian. 
He  is  not  complimentary  to  the  U.  States  and,  of  course,  makes 
out  the  best  story  he  can  for  Maximilian,  but  seems  to  be  inten- 
tionally honest,  and  is  evidently  able  to  contribute  some  new 
matter  towards  the  history  of  that  tangledest  of  all  modern 
affairs,  the  Franco- Mexican  business.     .     .     . 

Mr.  de  Senarmont  acknowledges  receipt  of  his  copy  of  Franklin 
by  a  note  where  he  says:  "Pray  give  Mr.  Bigelow  my  best  thanks 
for  his  kind  remembrance.  As  to  the  question  you  ask  me,  I 
believe  your  memory  is  quite  faithful.  My  French  Manuscript 
was  written  by  Mr.  Veillard,  who  translated  himself  his  friend's 
Mernoires,  but  I  do  not  remember  if  his  translation  is  the  same 
that  was  printed  by  Renouard,  and  not  being  in  Paris,  I  cannot 
now  ascertain  the  fact. "  He  writes  from  St.  Germain.  I  don't 
think  M.  de  S.  knows  much  about  the  Franklin  business.  I  left  a 
note  with  your  book  at  his  door  in  which  I  asked  him  if  I  rightly 
remembered  his  telling  me  in  the  time,  that  the  handsome  French 
MS.  which  he  showed  me  was  in  Veillard's  handwriting  and  the 
original  of  Renouard's  edition.  Was  it  not  this  edition  that  Mr. 
de  S.  meant  to  refer  to,  and  not  the  Gibelin-Buisson  one?  See 
your  note  page  31.  By  the  way:  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  you  that 
Sam.  Romilly  was  in  a  mull  when  he  wrote  "There  are  only  two 
copies  —  this  and  one  which  Dr.  F.  took  with  a  machine. "  Of 
course  there  were  at  least  three  copies:  i°  yours  primary  original; 
20  clean  revised  copy;  30  reproduction  of  this  last  by  mechanical 
process,  which  was  first  sent  to  Veillard  and  then  exchanged  for 
no.  1.  (No.  2,  according  to  my  theory  is  the  Price- Vaughan- 
Gibelin-Buisson  copy;  which  W.  T.  F.,  if  not  an  ass,  would  have 
bought  out  of  Buisson's  hands,  as  Buisson  tried  to  buy  No.  1  out  of 
Veillard's  hands:  —  I  don't  mean  that  the  Buisson-Gibelin  was 
the  identical  No.  2,  but  was  a  transcript  of  No.  2's  first  part.)  All 
this  is  perfectly  clear  to  you,  but  it  do  seem  to  me  that  you  don't 
make  it  quite  so  clear  to  the  reader,  whom  you  leave  a  little  ex- 
posed to  the  infection  of  Sam  Romilly 's  mull.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted  in  view  of  the  many  future  editions. 

Don't  think  that  I  am  not  very  much  interested  in  what  you  say 

'Charles- Joseph  de  Ricault,  known  also  as  d'Hericault. 
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from  time  to  time  about  the  political  situation  at  home,  and  not 
really  thankful  to  you  for  the  pains  you  take  in  saying  it.  Only  I 
can't  reply  in  kind.  I  am  more  of  a  Grant  man  than  I  was,  sim- 
ply because  Chase  seems  to  prove  less  of  a  man  than  he  seemed. 
Can  you  tell  me  in  your  next  how  far  we  are  going  in  the  way  of 
repudiation?     .     .     . 

Am  glad  that  you  are  an  LL.  D.,  if  that  entertains  you.  I  was 
once  Captain  of  the  Norwich  Up  Town  Fire  Engine  Company, 
but  have  long  since  omitted  affixing  the  title  to  my  name.  The 
machine  could  not  hold  its  water,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.     .     .     . 

Yours  faithfully 


BECKWITH   TO   BIGELOW 

Newport,  R.  I.,  9th  Augt.,  1868. 

Dear  Bigelow: 

Your  reckoning  in  a  fog  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  anybody's  &  I 
beg  you  to  give  me  the  political  latitude  and  longitude.  I  em- 
barked with  a  notion  that  to  obtain  legislative  reform  it  might  be 
necessary  to  vote  for  Chase,  &  landed  to  find  Seymour  on  the  plat- 
form which  upset  my  speculations.  The  leaders  of  both  parties 
are  demoralized  to  the  point  of  bidding  against  each  other  for 
repudiation,  &  I  don't  see  clearly  where  we  are  to  look  for  reform. 
Sherman's  bill  showed  the  taint  of  the  Senate,  &  the  Conference 
bill  shows  the  rottenness  of  both  houses.  They  fish  for  votes 
with  poisoned  bait.  The  principle  of  the  permissive  or  negative 
bill  they  offered,  put  affirmatively,  they  would  not  dare  to  vote 
for,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  encourage  dishonesty  by  an  ap- 
parent willingness  to  evade  payment  of  the  public  debt  by  a 
method  which  they  know  to  be  delusive  &  impossible. 

Is  there  any  mode  of  reform  but  by  bringing  in  rebels  enough  of 
the  worst  stamp  to  make  repudiation  odious  &  shame  the  republi- 
can leaders  into  better  ways?  When  water  fails,  fire  is  the  best 
method  of  fighting  fire.  Would  not  the  sweeping  method  of  the 
Wade  Hampton  rebels  put  out  or  cure  the  slow  consumption  of 
Stevens-Butler? 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  summer?     Are  you  likely  to  come 
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this  way?    I  have  been  fishing  for  a  week  at  Naushon  &  am  now 
here  for  six  weeks  —  off  &  on. 

Has  Seward  struck  a  bargain  with  Grant,  or  what  is  he  going 
to  do?    Where  are  we?     .     .     . 

Very   truly  yours 


BECKWITH  TO  BIGELOW 

Newport,  13th  Augt.,  1868. 

Private 

Dear  Bigelow: 

Some  of  my  friends  are  talking  to  me  about  taking  charge  of  a 
big  railway  —  but  I  know  nothing  about  that  business  in  particu- 
lar &  what  I  perceive  is  that  they  want  to  get  somebody  with  an 
iron  hand  to  regulate  and  manage  &  organize  &  turn  out  rogues  & 
stop  plunder  &  fraud,  and  introduce  order  &  prosperity  —  which 
is  hard  work.  But  it  has  been  my  fortune  always  to  clean  out 
Augean  stables  &  combat  rogues  &  fools,  &  I  am  tired  of  it.  I  do 
not  intend  to  undertake  such  another  job  &  refuse  flat.  If  it  were 
a  quiet  berth  with  some  occupation  &  not  too  much  work,  I  might 
be  tempted;  but  I  have  fought  the  battle  of  life  for  60  years  &  am 
weary  of  contention.  Therefore,  if  it  were  not  for  my  children,  I 
would  return  to  my  books  &  reflections  in  a  more  genial  climate  & 
in  reach  of  comforts  &  always  near  the  great  centres  of  thought, 
which  save  a  fellow  so  much  trouble  of  thinking! 

As  to  country  —  it  is  rather  a  vulgar  notion  that  locality  of 
residence  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  globe  is  but  a  nutshell 
anyway,  and  a  man  of  my  experience  is  always  at  home  in  his  own 
country  —  because  it  goes  with  him.  It  is  made  up  of  memories, 
preferences,  sympathies,  feelings  &c.  —  which  live  inside  of  you ; 
and  with  the  currents  of  circulation  which  centre  in  Paris  for 
example,  you  may  be  really  more  at  home,  that  is  more  in  America 
than  you  can  be  at  Newport  where  all  is  dull  &  slow.  Did  you 
fmd  anybody  on  your  return  better  informed  of  things  in  general, 
which  is  all  you  wished  to  know,  than  you  were  yourself?  I  say 
that  nowadays  any  man  of  cultivation,  who  no  longer  need  hold 
the  plough,  can  take  his  country  with  him  wherever  he  chooses  to 
go.     It  is  only  dull  minds  that  depend  on  localities  &  think  there 
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is  virtue  in  one  spot  of  earth  over  another  spot  of  earth.  You 
may  indulge  your  preferences  for  country  &  institutions  &  people, 
&  contemplate  the  growth  of  the  great  Republic  as  well  outside  as 
inside  of  it.     What  is  the  difference? 

Now  are  you  disposed  to  gossip  also?  What  are  your  plans? 
With  your  active  mind  &  habits  as  to  fancying  yourself  happy  & 
contented  in  the  country  —  I  can't  imagine  it.  I  don't  think  it 
possible.  It  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  whirl  —  it  makes  life  longer 
—  the  rapid  succession  of  emotions  which  make  life  don't  come  in 
the  solitudes  of  sea  or  land.  The  spirit  of  man  is  gregarious  — 
on  earth  &  in  Heaven.  I  still  count  on  seeing  you  here  in  Septem- 
ber and  hope  I  shall  not  be  absent  exploring.  Write  me  when  you 
are  coming.  I  am  as  uneasy  as  a  fish,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
&  don't  like  the  feeling.  My  people  have  gone  to  something  they 
call  "a  Yacht  Race,"  —  some  white  sails  flapping  lazily  —  too 
tedious  to  look  at,  &  some  rowdy  gents  to  guide  them. 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  your  family,  believe  me 

Very  truly  yours 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

Haussmann's  Centre,  20  Aug.,  1868. 

My  dear  Doctor: 

Let  me  begin  by  thanking  you  for  the  recommendation  to 
Bulwer's  book  and  note  of  its  publication  in  the  Tauchnitz. 
Straightway  I  bought  it  and  have  read  Talleyrand,  very  gladly, 
getting  not  only  more  of  an  idea  but  a  something  better  idea  of 
that  old  fox  than  I  was  before  possessed  of.  Sir  H.  B.  is  less  of  a 
literary  artist  than  I  had  supposed.  His  translations  are  not 
good  and  he  GalHcises  like  a  newspaper  writer.  But  he  seems  to 
be  impartial  in  his  judgment,  though  with  an  evident  liking  for 
the  politic  man;  indeed,  to  use  one  of  his  favorite  words,  he  makes 
a  stronger  defense  for  his  client  in  this  manner  than  if  he  had  spiced 
it  more  strongly.  ...  By  the  way  I  notice  in  looking  at  the 
titles  of  the  other  Essays  in  the  book,  that  there  "the  Honest 
Man"  is  wanting.  Does  it  mean  that  he  is  not  an  "historical 
character, "  or  that  Sir  Henry  never  met  one?  I  should  not  pre- 
sume to  dispute  Sir  H.  B.  on  a  point  of  fact  in  Talley's  history,  but 
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can't  help  thinking  that  he  lets  the  uninformed  reader  infer  for 
T.  Perigord  a  quite  too  important  role  among  the  authors  of  the 
grand  educational  system  or  scheme  of  national  instruction  of 
which  the  Institute  was  the  crowning.  What  makes  me  think  so 
is  the  recent  reading  of  an  unpretentious  volume  entitled  Le 
1  'andalisme  dc  la  Revolution,  or  something  like  that.  I  have  given 
away  my  copy  and  cannot  nicely  recall  its  title,  which,  as  you  may 
guess,  is  to  be  "took  sarcastical. "  It  is  a  calmly  expressed, 
pretty  full,  and  very  clear  statement  of  what  the  revolution  —  the 
convention  mostly  —  did  for  literature,  science,  the  arts,  and 
popular  education.  I  have  never  read  anything  that  gave  so 
high  an  idea  of  that  remarkable  assembly  —  steadily,  laboriously 
for  years  studying  and  shaping  out  to  final  completeness  a  system 
of  instruction  embracing  in  its  harmonious  proportions  everything 
from  A.  B.  C.  to  transcendental  mathematics  and  speculative 
philosophy  — 

"nor  steel  nor  poison,  Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing" 

of  all  the  distractions  of  a  wrorld  tumbling  about  their  ears  arrest- 
ing their  continuous  work  at  this  part  of  the  reconstruction  of  a 
new  and  firmer  one.  By  '93  or  '94  they  had  devised  and  so  far 
as  possible  had  arranged  for  the  putting  to  practice  of  a  scheme  of 
Common  School  instruction,  quite  equal  on  the  whole,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  anything  you  have  in  the  Northern  United  States 
to-day.     .     .     . 

I  send  with  this  "La  Cour  de  Rome, "  etc.,  as  you  desire,  and  add 
Jecker's  response  to  Keratry,  which,  I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
read  it,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  document.     .     .     . 

Yours  truly 

W.  H.  Huntington. 

L.  L.  D.  Bigelow. 


BIGELOW   TO   HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Sept.  11,  1868. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

I  wish  I  had  you  here  to-day  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  me  in  my 
new  library.     I  have  just  finished  an  addition  to  my  old  house, 
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36  x  18  feet,  the  first  floor  of  which  is  consecrated  to  books.  I 
thought  it  was  large  enough,  but  did  not  realize  until  I  came  to 
arrange  my  books  in  it,  into  what  extravagance  &  folly  your  cor- 
rupting society  in  Paris  had  betrayed  me.  I  have  barely  place 
for  half  of  my  books  in  this  room.  I  thought  to  have  resigned  to 
Mrs.  B.  two  or  three  rooms  that  were  walled  with  books,  but  find 
I  cannot  )ield  her  an  inch  nor  even  shelve  my  Congressional 
library,  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  pile  up  in  the  garret. 
But  I  have  my  French  books  all  under  my  eye  and  that  is  a  com- 
fort I  have  never  enjoyed  before. 

I  share  all  your  impressions,  I  believe,  about  Bulwer's  book, 
and  yet  I  enjoyed  it  and  am  grateful  to  him  for  writing  it.  We 
have  very  few  more  careful  studies  of  any  prominent  statesman  in 
our  language,  and  it  required  a  political  man  like  Bulwer  to  do  a 
man  like  Talleyrand. 

Grant  is  to  be  the  next  President,  I  think.  The  Democrats 
have  foolishly  put  the  origins  and  the  ends  of  the  late  war  in 
issue,  and  upon  that  point  the  country  is  I  am  happy  to  say 
tolerably  unanimous.  At  their  convention  they  were  divided,  a 
part  inclining  to  try  their  chances  of  winning  Republican  votes 
by  taking  a  Republican  candidate,  and  a  part  inclining  to  rely 
upon  Southern  and  disaffected  votes.  The  latter  carried  the  day 
and  the  same  issue  is  now  presented  practically  as  it  was  presented 
in  1864,  and  I  think  it  will  be  followed  by  similar  results.  The 
selection  of  Seymour  by  the  Democrats  left  Chase  in  a  very  morti- 
fying position,  from  which  he  will  hardly  recover. 

If  Grant  is  elected  and  he  makes  an  entirely  new  cabinet, 
Sumner  will  probably  be  Secretary  of  State  unless  he  prefers  to 
remain  in  the  Senate;  which  he  does  not,  I  think.  I  see  a  very 
strong  certificate  of  good  character  was  given  him  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Convention,  which  looks  as  if  he  was  looking  for  another 
roost.  The  resolutions  covered  rather  too  much  ground  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  naming  him  for  reelection. 

Grant  &  Colfax  have  not  yet  returned  from  the  dark  places 
into  which  they  took  refuge  immediately  after  the  nomination. 
It  is  supposed  they  will  return  in  time  for  their  inauguration,  if 
elected. 

In  looking  over  an  old  Analedic  Magazine  the  other  day  I  saw 
this  statement:  "Wm.  Temple  Franklin,  in  reply  to  the  charge 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  an  emissary  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  publication  of  his  grandfather's  works,  wrote 
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a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Argus  (an  English  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Paris),  dated  March  18,  1807,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Doctor  did  not  direct  him  to  publish  his  entire  Works,  but  left  the 
matter  to  his  own  discretion;  that  he  never  sold  any  part  of  the 
MS.  to  the  British  government,  nor  were  any  attempts  made, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  cause  him  to  do  so.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  paper  in  Paris  as  the  Argus,  and  will  it  ever  fall  in  your 
way  to  inquire  at  the  Imperial  library  or  any  other,  likely  to  have 
preserved  a  file ;  and  if  so,  to  procure  for  me  a  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment? If  it  should,  you  would  do  me  a  service  for  which  I  would 
endeavour  to  be  suitably  reconnaissant. 

Yours  sincerely 


BECKWITH  TO  BIGELOW 

[Newport,  Sept.  12,  1868.] 
Dear  Bigeloiv: 

Judging  from  your  remarks  on  manners  and  morals  I  should 
think  you  had  been  among  the  gentry  of  Newport.  The  sons  of 
men  who  in  my  day  worked  so  hard  from  morning  to  night,  came 
down  so  early  &  went  home  so  late  that  they  never  could  have 
seen  the  color  of  their  children's  hair  by  daylight  —  the  sons  of 
these  worthy  sires  are  now  a  drinking,  gambling  set  of  ignorant 

6  ill-mannered  fellows.  There  must  be  something  profoundly 
wrong  in  society  which  produces  these  results  and  no  others. 
The  idea  of  educated  and  well  bred  young  women  marrying  such 
maudlin,  mannerless  wretches  is  repulsive  in  the  highest  degree. 
I  always  preferred  a  rattlesnake  to  a  goat,  but  would  prefer  either 
to  a  mixture  of  mint  julep  &  segars  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  cards  in  the  afternoon.  My  only  object  in  going  to  N.  Y.  or 
rather  in  thinking  of  it  is  to  start  my  sons,  but  I  never  had  had 
greater  misgivings  &  doubts  about  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Your  remarks  on  politics  remind  me  —  Burlingame  dropped  in 
upon  me  the  other  night  at  10  p.  m.  We  talked  till  2  a.  m.,  recom- 
menced at  6  —  &  never  stopped  till  the  boat  left  the  wharf  at 

7  p.  m.  He  began  by  saying,  "  I  have  sent  on  my  Chinese  to  N. 
Y.,  from  whence  we  sail  on  the  9th,  and  I  have  but  24  hours  to 
spare.  I  have  already  told  you  in  my  letters  that  I  owe  to  you 
the  education  you  gave  me  for  three  months  in  Paris  when  I  was 
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profoundly  ignorant  of  the  East.  I  found  all  you  told  me  true,  & 
in  fact  as  you  know,  I  have  done  nothing  but  carry  out  your  ideas, 
the  result  of  which  is  I  am  now  here.  I  have  done  something,  the 
past  is  secure,  but  how  about  the  future?  Nothing  is  finished  & 
England,  as  you  told  me  she  would,  is  rising  up  against  me. 
Now  I  want  your  help  again.  I  will  tell  you  the  exact  state  of 
things  with  me:  you  know  the  situation  in  Europe,  &  when  you 
see  just  what  there  is  to  be  done  will  see  also  how  to  go  about 
it.  Let  us  make  a  programme,  &  be  assured  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed." 

We  then  set  about  it  —  I  with  a  good  will  because  I  know  the 
importance  of  the  work,  in  a  higher  sense,  and  I  know  the  great 
&  lasting  results  it  will  have,  better  than  any  one  who  has  not 
had  the  same  opportunity  &  time  for  studying  the  subject. 

If  I  could  choose,  and  with  a  view  of  doing  something  good  in 
the  world  &  for  reputation  growing  with  the  good  results,  —  I 
would  take  his  mission  in  preference  to  any  other  in  the  world. 
(But  talking  is  of  no  use,  so  little  does  our  side  of  the  world  know 
of  the  other  side.)  When  we  had  finished  this  business,  I  said, 
"And  now,  tell  me  something  about  Washington,  Seward,  &  the 
rest. " 

He  [Burlingame]  replied,  "I  can  tell  you  all  about  it;  my 
isolated  position,  old  acquaintance  &  political  habits  made  me 
useful,  but  I  must  tell  you  in  confidence  a  good  part  of  it. " 

I  can't  go  much  into  this  nor  is  it  of  consequence.  The  upshot 
is,  however,  that  he  negotiated  a  reconciliation  between  Grant 
and  the  7  senators,  including  Butler,  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
satisfied  and  will  all  take  the  field,  satisfied  that  G.  will  not 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  any  set  of  men,  which  is  all  they 
demand. 

The  only  pledge  he  makes  to  anybody  is,  "I  take  for  guide  the 
laws  &  the  Constitution;  the  idea  of  my  being  guided  by  certain 
men  or  any  men  is  simply  preposterous,  this  you  may  rely  on," 
and  again,  "Yes,  there  is  one  man  from  whom  I  once  received  a 
favor,  I  acknowledge  it;  &  though  he  may  remind  me  of  it  so  often 
and  presume  upon  it  so  much  as  at  last  to  make  me  hate  him,  he 
will  not  make  me  forget  myself. "  This  is  about  all  any  of  them 
can  get  out  of  him ;  they  must  take  him  largely  on  trust.    The  last 

finish was  given  here,  &  G.'s  agent  left  for  Galena  the  next 

morning.  He  was  to  have  come  to  my  house  the  next  day,  but 
sent  me  a  note  to  say  he  had  a  telegraph  from  G.  to  come  chop 
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chop,  &  he  left  immediately.  I  see  from  all  this  pretty  much  how 
the  land  lays  with  the  wire  workers. 

As  to  Seward  —  they  say  or  seem  to  say,  "he  is  old,  he  has 
exercised  enormous  power  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  has  had  its 
effect ;  he  is  difficult  to  approach,  is  absolute,  rough,  and  unman- 
ageable—  &  it  is  probable  they  can  do  without  him."  "This 
mountain  is  not  likely  to  come  to  Mahomet  nor  will  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain. "  This  is  all  the  gossip  I  have  for  you  this 
morning.  I  am  going  this  evening  to  New  York  for  a  few  days  to 
see  how  things  look.     My  story  agrees  pretty  well  with  yours. 

Yours  truly 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1868,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Seward,  dated  the  9th  instant,  in  reply  to  one  I  had  sent  with  a 
copy  of  the  Paris  Figaro  containing  revelations  of  indiscretions 
said  to  have  been  committed  by  Maximilian  (the  late  Emperor  of 
Mexico)  during  his  visit  to  Brazil,  to  which  the  writer  traces  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
tragedy  of  Queretaro.  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Seward  in  sending  him 
this  paper,  that  it  confirmed  me  in  a  theory  I  had  sometimes 
indulged  that  one  fact,  like  each  link  in  a  chain,  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  another;  in  other  words,  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  weakest  link;  and  that  tracing  the  tragedy  of 
Queretaro  in  '67  back  to  the  embraces  of  a  prostitute  in  Rio  in 
i860  was  the  obverse  of  Shakespeare's 

"Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. " 

To  this  I  received  from  Mr.  Seward  a  letter  asking  if  what  I  had 
written  did  not  mean  fatalism. 

"Think  a  moment,"  he  said,  "of  a  corollary  that  must  be 
equally  true  if  the  theory  be  true. 

"If  it  be  so  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  one  incident  in  the 
life  of  any  man  or  any  nation  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
another,  must  it  not  be  equally  true  that  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence one  incident  in  the  life  of  any  man  or  any  nation,  any  ani- 
mal or  any  thing,  has  no  less  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of 
terrestrial  events  than  any  other?  What  is  this  but  fatality, 
unrelieved  by  any  measure  of  freedom  of  the  will  of  any  created 
being  on  earth?" 
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He  added:  "Confidentially,  the  President  is  pleased  with  the 
success  of  his  administration  in  the  affairs  of  French  intervention 
in  Mexico.  He  feels  with  more  sensibility  than  I  do  some  partisan 
publications  which  are  inspired  by  zeal  in  the  support  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  which  contend  that 
the  merit  of  that  success  is  due  to  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the 
chief  Republican  candidate.  He  desires  me  to  vindicate  what  he 
is  pleased  to  think  is  my  own  right  in  the  matter.  I  have  become, 
if  I  was  not  always,  absolutely  insensible  and  reckless  in  regard  to 
partisan  or  even  popular  injustice.  My  insensibility,  however, 
is  no  reason  why  he  or  any  other  of  my  associates  should  acquiesce 
in  injustice  done  to  them. 

"How  would  it  suit  your  convenience  to  spend  a  week  or  two 
with  me  here  in  refreshing  your  memory  by  looking  over  the 
documents  and  preparing  a  true  statement  of  the  case.  You  your- 
self have  a  great  personal  interest  in  the  matter.    Please  tell  me. 

"Faithfully  yours" 


To  this  letter  I  sent  the  following  reply; 


The  Squirrels,  September  14,  1868. 

Dear  Mr.  Seward:  I  am  detained  at  home  a  few  days  by  some 
guests,  but  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  leave,  the  first  of  next 
week  perhaps,  unless  I  hear  that  you  are  absent  from  Washington, 
I  will  run  on  for  a  day  or  two  and  talk  over  the  matter  referred  to 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter. 

In  regard  to  my  "theory,"  though  I  by  no  means  propose  to 
make  myself  its  champion  against  all  comers,  I  am  tempted  to 
respond  to  your  corollary  in  kind.  If  a  man  were  permitted  to 
do  any  act  that  exerted  an  influence  upon  another,  the  man  thus 
influenced  would  to  the  extent  of  such  influence  cease  to  be  a 
free  agent. 

Again,  if  one  act  is  of  more  importance  than  another,  neither 
could  be  of  divine  origin,  for  we  can  conceive  of  no  difference  or 
degree  in  the  importance  of  any  act  of  divine  origin.  But  as  all 
power  to  act  comes  directly  from  God,  there  can  be  no  difference 
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of  degree  in  the  importance  of  any  acts  of  which  man  is  the 
definite  instrument. 

Or  again,  all  of  any  act  that  a  man  can  call  his  own  is  the  choice 
of  the  motive,  whether  good  or  evil,  with  which  he  does  it.  Non 
quod  sed  quemadmodum  fcras  interest,  as  Seneca  has  put  it  in  his 
Providentia.  The  power  to  give  that  motive  expression  in  act 
comes  directly  from  God.  If  any  man  had  the  power  of  himself 
to  perform  an  act,  he  would  be  of  himself  a  source  of  power,  that 
is,  a  god,  and  two  gods  (omniscient  and  omnipresent)  are  im- 
possible. 

Or  again,  as  a  man  can  only  be  accountable  for  the  motives  of 
his  acts,  nothing  he  can  do  or  that  others  may  do  to  him  can  limit 
his  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the  motives  from  which  he  is  to  act. 
If  they  could,  his  accountability  would  be  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  that  way  fatalism  lies. 

But  if  a  man  can  do  nothing  himself  nor  another  do  anything 
to  him  to  impair  his  freedom  to  choose  between  good  and  evil,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  what  a  man  does  in  this  life  has  no 
influence  upon  any  one  but  himself,  and  therefore  his  acts  sepa- 
rated from  the  motives  which  animated  them,  are  of  no  impor- 
tance to  any,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  equal  importance 
to  all. 

Though  I  have  thus  I  trust  satisfactorily  proved  to  you  that 
what  I  may  do  can  have  no  influence  upon  anyone  but  myself,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  am  always 

Very  sincerely  your  friend  and  servant, 


In  reply  to  this  I  received  the  following: 


Department  of  State,  Washington, 

September  17,  '68. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Very  well.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  next  week.  Till  then  we 
will  adjourn  our  debate,  which  turns  out  as  I  supposed,  to  be  the 
same  and  only  one  which  preplexed  the  first  and  only  tenants  of 
Paradise. 

Very  truly  yours 
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PREVOST-PARADOL   TO   BIGELOW 


Paris,  Sept.  17,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  hope  my  book1  has  reached  you  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  your  judgment  about  it.  I  think  you  have  heard  the  unex- 
pected success  it  had  here,  where  six  or  seven  thousand  of  it  were 
sold  in  five  weeks.  I  hope  that  the  result  of  that  extensive  read- 
ing will  be  useful  for  the  good  cause,  but  I  know  I  have  nothing  to 
reap  from  it  for  myself  as  a  candidate  in  our  future  general  elec- 
tions. Our  French  demos  does  not  read  anything  and  obeys  either 
the  Prefects  or  the  Demagogues,  both  of  whom  honour  me  with 
their  cordial  hatred.  My  dear  friend,  we  are  drifting  to  war 
very  speedily  and  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  deferred  till  next  spring. 

If  however  peace  would  last  one  year  more,  I  think  our  govern- 
ment would  then  be  on  the  verge  of  its  fall,  but  war  will  come  even 
if  our  master  shrinks  from  it,  which  I  doubt.  You  are  well,  I  hope 
and  surrounded  with  a  prosperous  family.  My  wife  is  always  very 
ill,  but  my  children  are  well,  and  for  myself,  I  hope  to  outlive  the 
imperial  system  and  I  do  not  want  more. 

Yours  truly 

Poor  fellow!  His  wish  was  not  gratified,  on  the  terms  for 
which  he  stipulated;  but  the  fall  of  the  imperial  system  occurred 
much  sooner  than  he  had  dared  to  expect. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

September  22,  1868.  On  my  way  to  Washington  I  read  Kera- 
try's  La  Cour  de  Rome  et  VEmpereur  Maximilien.  It  shows  how 
education,  rank,  and  refinement  can  give  a  certain  dignity  to  a 
very  silly  proceeding,  such  as  a  man's  attempting  to  rule  an 

lLa  France  Nouvelle. 
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empire  in  Mexico  with  one  foot  in  Rome  and  the  other  in  Paris. 
The  Pope  saw  neither  stability  nor  success  in  Maximilian's 
project  and  wisely  declined  to  divide  with  him  the  ignominy  of 
his  failure.  Maximilian  felt  the  need  of  aid  from  Rome.  He 
grew  more  importunate  as  his  difficulties  increased.  In  the  same 
proportion  Rome  grew  more  deaf. 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  Sept.  23.  After  breakfast  went 
around  to  see  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  just  sitting  down  to  his.  I 
sat  with  him;  spoke  of  Dix's  letter  in  favor  of  Grant  in  the  morn- 
ing's paper.  He  said  Dix  would  always  be  the  same;  asked  me  if 
I  knew  how  he  came  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  I  replied  that  I  did  not, 
except  that  he  was  thought  the  best  man  for  the  place,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  He  said  that  he  himself  had  been  chosen  to 
replace  Dix  in  the  Senate,  and  he  had  always  felt  it  was  hard  upon 
Dix,  who  wras  the  more  worthy  of  the  place.  "Then  he  behaved 
so  well  during  the  war  that  I  felt  that  I  must  improve  any  oppor- 
tunity for  indemnifying  him  for  the  damage  that  he  had  sustained 
through  me." 

I  wish  Mr.  Sewrard  had  said  that  he  had  appointed  Dix  because 
he  had  been  a  faithful  and  able  senator,  and  was  besides  an  expe- 
rienced and  patriotic  statesman,  which  would  have  been  but 
justice  to  Dix  and  not  a  confession  that  he  had  given  an  important 
office  to  satisfy  a  personal  obligation. 

I  mentioned  that  Sam  Bowles  had  been  to  see  me  on  his  return 
from  his  western  trips  with  Colfax,  who  had  been  making  up  the 
cabinet  for  Grant  —  Sherman  and  Farragut  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  Sumner  for  Secretary  of  State. 

"Vice-Presidents, "  said  Seward,  "are  at  first  like  lovers.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  insisted  upon  having  Fillmore  attend  the  cabinet 
meetings,  till  he  found  out,  as  he  did  in  a  few  months,  that  he  was 
a  traitor.  Lincoln  felt  the  same  weakness  for  Hamlin  at  first,  and 
the  latter  made  up  a  cabinet  for  him  which  Lincoln  insisted  upon 
retaining,  but  which  he  (Seward)  predicted  could  not  last,  as  it 
did  not.  Grant  would  be  very  likely  to  have  a  similar  weakness 
for  Colfax,  but  it  could  not  last  long.  He  dug  Johnson  out  and 
had  him  made  Governor  first  and  afterwards  Vice-President. 
Johnson  has  always  recognized  his  obligations. " 

After  breakfast  we  rode  up  to  the  State  Department.  On  the 
way  he  said  the  President  was  annoyed  about  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Daily  Chronicle  (edited   by   Forney1)   covering  an 

'J.  W.  Forney,  for  a  number  of  years  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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extract  from  a  campaign  life  of  Grant  just  published  in  Wash- 
ington to  establish  Grant's  character  as  a  statesman  by  claim- 
ing for  him  the  merit  of  having  driven  the  French  out  of 
Mexico.  The  President  is  anxious  to  have  this  set  right 
and  thought  I  was  perhaps  the  man  to  do  it.  He  [Seward] 
said  also  that,  if  it  suited  my  other  literary  plans,  a  history  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  eight 
years  would  be  an  excellent  work  in  the  interest  of  my  own 
reputation  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  public.  After  a  few 
questions  on  my  part  and  an  intimation  that  I  could  undertake 
nothing  that  would  keep  me  in  Washington  or  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  winter,  he  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  see  the 
President.  I  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  see  me.  He  said  he  was, 
and  sent  Donelson,  his  man,  down  with  me  to  see  that  I  received 
prompt  admission. 

I  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  ushered  into  the  President's 
presence.  He  wore  an  exhausted  expression,  though  it  was  only 
ten  o'clock.  I  have  never  see  him  without  it.  A  brief  conversa- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  he  wanted  me  to  reply  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer to  Forney's  article  about  Mexico  in  the  Chronicle.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  as  gently  as  I  could  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
make  an  issue  of  this  kind  in  defense  of  him  and  Seward  at  a 
moment  when  the  entire  Republican  party  would  be  sure  to 
sustain  any  pretensions  made  in  behalf  of  Grant,  whether  just  or 
unjust.  I  said  no  one  would  vote  against  Grant  or  for  him  on 
account  of  anything  that  could  be  said  of  his  conduct  on  this 
subject,  and  that  if  I  wrote  anything  at  this  unseasonable  mo- 
ment I  would  not  only  not  do  him  nor  Seward  any  good,  but  would 
incapacitate  myself  for  setting  this  matter  right  with  the  public 
hereafter,  when  public  sentiment  should  have  settled  on  its  lees. 
After  Grant  has  disposed  of  all  his  offices,  I  added,  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  perhaps  in  securing  a  friendly  hearing  for  anything 
anybody  may  wish  to  say  in  correction  of  any  error  into  which  the 
public  migh.t  have  been  led  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Grant's 
friends  during  the  canvass.  When  I  had  made  Mr.  Johnson 
understand  my  views  he  gave  me  as  clearly  to  understand  that 
he  had  no  use  for  me,  by  inquiring  how  soon  I  expected  to  return 
to  New  York. 

Before  I  had  parted  with  Seward  he  had  said  he  would  expect  me 
at  his  office  after  I  had  seen  the  President.  So  back  I  went,  but 
on  my  arrival  I  found  that  the  President  was  already  with  him. 
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I  did  not  tarry,  as  I  was  expected  to  join  Seward  again  at  dinner. 
In  the  evening  I  repaired  to  his  residence  and  told  him  briefly  the 
result  of  my  visit  to  the  President.  He  said,  "  Very  well,  no  more 
of  that";  as  the  President  had  mentioned  to  him  what  I  had  said. 
He  then  told  me  that  the  President  had  been  to  see  him,  full  of  a 
story  of  two  prominent  Republicans  engaged  in  '66  in  running 
slaves  into  Cuba ;  this  after  Johnson  had  been  accused  by  Sumner 
and  others  of  conniving  at  similar  irregularities.  Seward  said 
he  had  told  the  President  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  these 
reports,  for  the  informants  gave  neither  time,  place,  name  of 
party  nor  of  slave.  But  the  President,  who  can  never  bear  to 
lose  a  pretext  for  a  fight,  went  off  not  satisfied  with  his  view.  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  pitiful  condition  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  reduced.  Representing  more  than  any  one  the 
whole  power  of  the  country,  the  President  had  not  a  press  nor  a 
speaker  in  it  to  rely  upon  for  his  defense  even  when  he  is  in  the 
right. 

While  at  dinner,  Mr.  Seward  called  my  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  the  Colombian  Minister;  sent  for  it  and  made  me 
read  it  aloud  at  table.  In  this  speech  Johnson  spoke  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Darien  ship  canal.  Mr.  Seward  then  spoke  of  an 
American  policy  which  he  desired  to  introduce  between  our  Re- 
public and  the  other  American  states. 

Chew  came  in  after  dinner  and  we  played  whist.  Seward 
playing  dummy,  which  is  his  favorite  mode  of  playing  whist. 
While  playing  he  said  he  wished  to  show  me  some  papers  at  the 
State  Department  about  the  Darien  canal,  and  would  like  me  to 
read  them  and  help  him  make  some  public  opinion  about  it  for 
him  in  the  press.  I  begged  him  laughingly  to  take  any  other 
shape  than  that. 

On  leaving  the  dining  room  he  showed  me  a  picture  hanging 
behind  the  door  representing  Stceckl  pointing  out  the  boundaries 
of  Alaska  on  a  globe,  Seward  seated,  holding  a  chart  in  his  lap, 
Chew  bringing  a  draft  of  a  treaty,  and  Sumner  and  Fred  Seward 
sitting  a  little  aside  talking-  it  over. 

"Do  you  wish  to  know  how  that  treaty  was  consummated?" 
said  Mr.  Seward.  Of  course  I  answered  I  did.  "Then,"  he 
replied,  "I  must  put  you  under  oath.  Before  that  money  could 
be  voted,  two  thousand  dollars  had  to  be  given  to  Robert  J. 
Walker,  ten  thousand  to  his  partner,  F.  K.  Stanton,  ten  thousand 
to  two  members  of  Congress,  and  twenty  thousand  to  Forney. 
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who  had  lost  forty  thousand  by  the  defalcation  of  his  clerk.  One 
thousand  more  were  to  have  been  given  to  poor  Thad.  Stevens, 
but  no  one  would  undertake  to  give  that  to  him,  so  I  undertook  it 
myself.  The  poor  fellow  died,  and  I  have  it  now. "  This  state- 
ment gave  me  much  food  for  reflection  on  my  way  back  to  the 
hotel. 

I  had  been  struck  by  the  oracular  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sumner, 
though  known  to  be  politically  more  or  less  hostile  to  Mr.  Seward 
and  opposed  to  the  Alaska  purchase  itself,  had  stated  in  my 
hearing  and  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  would  be  made  the  following  day. 

He  could  only  have  said  that,  knowing  that  at  least,  some  of 
these  grafted  gentlemen,  whose  lead  the  House  was  in  the  habit  of 
following,  were  in  favor  of  the  purchase.  Though  speaking  so 
confidently  of  it,  Sumner  said  nothing  to  indicate  his  own  approval 
of  the  measure.  Whether  he  learned  how  Thad.  Stevens  and 
Company  were  going  to  vote,  from  themselves  or  from  Seward  or 
from  Stceckl,  are  problems  of  great  interest  which  are  not  likely 
ever  to  be  solved. 

There  was  something  too  that  seemed  strange  in  the  figures 
representing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Russia.  If  it  had  been 
$7,500,000,  or  $8,000,000,  it  would  have  appeared  more  natural 
because  more  casual;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  basis  for 
estimating  the  peculiar  value  of  Alaska  then,  that  would  exceed 
$7,000,000  and  stop  at  any  intermediate  figure  before  $7,500,000. 

The  presumption  is  that  Stceckl  was  the  lubricator  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Ebbitt  House,  September  24, 1868.  Breakfasted  with  Seward. 
He  read  to  me  a  paragraph  from  Forney's  Chronicle  about  a 
discussion  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  the  Cabinet  about  the 
candidates  for  President.  Seward  said,  "There  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  that,  but,"  said  he, "you  will  find  a  contradiction  of 
it  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  or  in  the  Intelligencer.  The  President 
thinks  everything  must  be  contradicted  that  is  untrue.  He 
doesn't  care  much  where,  if  he  only  gets  it  of  record.  He  thinks 
the  mischief  is  cured,  and  he  is  satisfied." 

He  spoke  also  of  a  recent  visit  of  Sanford  E.  Church  with  Dean 
Richmond1  to  the  President,  to  see  if  any  help  was  to  be  expected 

■A  public-spirited  citizen  of  Buffalo  with  considerable  influence  over  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York  State. 
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from  that  quarter  for  Seymour  and  Blair.1  He  said  this  in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  I  had  heard  that  one  of  his  colleagues 
gave  it  out  that  he,  Seward,  would  vote  for  Seymour.  Church  had 
asked  the  President  what  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  do.  The 
President  reported  this  inquiry  to  Seward.  Seward  replied, 
"Why  don't  they  ask  me?"  The  President  reported  this  to 
those  gentlemen,  and  thereupon  they  called  upon  Seward.  He 
told  them,  he  said,  that  they  [the  Democrats]  ought  to  have 
nominated  Johnson  and  then  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
support  their  candidate;  that  they  might  and  probably  would  be 
defeated,  but  they  would  come  out  of  the  fight  with  their  party  in 
position.  Failing  of  that  they  should  have  nominated  Chase. 
"Though  he  is  the  most  selfishly  ambitious  of  all  the  politicians  I 
ever  knew,  I  would  have  supported  him.  Not  only  that,  I  did  all 
I  could  to  ensure  his  nomination.  Now  you  have  nominated  a 
man  or  men  whom  I  could  not  help  elect  if  I  would.  I  could  take 
nobody  with  me  to  their  support." 

I  then  remarked  that  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were 
obliged  in  self  defense  to  nominate  Seymour  or  some  other  traitor 
because  they  had  been  traitors,  and  to  nominate  any  loyal  man 
like  Chase  on  a  loyal  platform  was  to  seal  their  own  condemnation 
and  to  rule  themselves  out  of  school,  or  at  least  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  class;  that  the  Democrats  had  but  one  possible  chance  to 
make  and  save  the  party:  that  was  Mr.  Seward.  He  represented 
all  the  issues  that  they  could  advantageously  make  with  the 
Radicals  and  none  which  would  weaken  them  with  the  people; 
and  that  but  for  the  necessity  of  taking  a  candidate  who  would 
not  raise  the  party  standard  of  loyalty  above  their  level,  they 
would  have  taken  him.  He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  what  they  ought 
to  have  done." 

In  the  course  of  the  day  following  I  called  again  at  the  State 
Department  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Seward.  I  told  him  I  was  sorry 
to  have  disappointed  the  President's  wishes  or  expectations.  I 
said  that  the  only  object  that  could  be  assigned  for  going  into  the 
newspapers  with  the  Mexican  business  would  be  to  defeat  Grant; 
that  it  would  not  change  a  vote,  but  would  put  it  out  of  my 
power  ever  to  say  anything  effectively  for  him  [Seward],  on  that 
subject,  even  when  the  public  might  be  in  a  more  deliberative 
frame  of  mind;  that  I  should  never  cease  to  feel  grateful  to  him, 
but  always  disposed  to  do  anything  I  could  to  befriend  him. 

'Democratic  candidates  against  Grant  and  Colfax. 
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Though  I  had  not  proposed  to  occupy  myself  in  the  way  the 
President  suggested,  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  with  him 
[Seward]  the  expediency  of  writing  an  account  of  the  Mexican 
intervention,  if  he  on  deliberation  thought  it  would  give  him  any 
satisfaction  to  have  me  do  it;  but  that  as  his  friend,  jealous  of 
his  fame  and  grateful  for  his  kindness,  I  would  not  yield  to  the 
President's  wishes  to  throw  away  whatever  reserves  I  controlled 
for  being  useful  to  him  now  and  hereafter.  I  then  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  canvass,  that  I  would  exercise  the  privilege  of 
a  friend  and  of  a  citizen  representing  a  very  small  fraction  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  counsel  him  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  neutrality 
which  he  had  hitherto  occupied  before  the  public.  If  his  party 
thought  they  could  get  along  best  without  him,  it  was  logically  his 
privilege  and  perhaps  his  duty  to  let  them  do  it;  and  when  the 
time  came  to  vote,  that  he  should  vote  according  to  his  inclination 

—  and  that  could  not  be  for  Seymour  —  as  quietly  as  possible. 
That  as  soon  as  his  term  of  office  expired  and  on  the  fifth  of 
March — "  The  fourth,"  he  interrupted — Very  well,  say  the  fourth 

—  take  your  carpet  bag  and  set  out  for  Auburn.  Then  your 
career  as  a  foreign  minister  is  complete.  The  policy  which  under 
your  auspices  more  especially  led  to  the  war,  the  policy  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  policy  with  which  you  sought  to  heal 
its  wounds,  will  have  attained  an  epic  completeness.  The  coun- 
try having  chosen  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  to  destroy  in  a 
measure  the  autonomy  of  the  States  which  you  were  disposed  to 
protect,  you  leave  with  your  successors  the  responsibility  for  its 
preservation  and  the  glory  of  it  if  successful.  In  retiring  you  dis- 
connect yourself  from  the  President  and  from  all  responsibility 
for  his  measures.  Your  reputation  will  be  enlarged  like  the  genii 
in  the  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  fill  the  whole  country,  while 
your  country  will  be  possibly  burning  Sumner  in  effigy  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  before  the  expiration  of  another  year  as  a  traitor 
to  the  negroes  and  to  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Seward  said:  "I  agree  with  all  you  say  except  upon  one 
point.  My  relations  with  the  President  as  his  first  minister  are 
personal  as  well  as  political.  I  cannot  vote  for  Grant  without 
condemning  the  President's  policy,  which  I  advised.  My  busi- 
ness is  here.  I  shall  have  important  duties  about  election  time 
which  will  make  it  scarce  worth  my  while  to  undertake  a  long 
journey  to  Auburn  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  Besides 
this,  the  Darien  canal,  the  Alabama  Claims  and  other  matters 
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will  require  the  aid  of  Democrats  in  Congress  who  have  stood  by 
me  very  faithfully  for  two  years  past.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should 
not  throw  my  sword  into  the  scale  against  them.  It  is  also  I 
think  for  the  interest  of  the  country.  I  shall  have  time  enough 
after  the  election  to  regulate  my  relations  with  the  President  to  be 
elected." 

I  said  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  act  wisely  on  the  election  day. 
The  only  difficulty  I  saw  in  the  course  he  proposed  to  pursue  was 
that  he  might  be  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  the  President, 
who  was  supposed  to  desire  the  election  of  Seymour. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  no  such  thing.  He  has  done  nothing  and 
will  do  nothing  to  that  end. " 

At  10.40  p.  m.  took  train  for  New  York. 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  Labruyere,  28  Sept.  '68. 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Having  in  the  hurry  with  which  my  last  letter  closed  omitted 
to  say  the  little  there  was  then  to  tell  respecting  your  expropria- 
tion money,  it  seemed  as  well  to  wait  till  the  result  of  the  claim  for 
an  increase  was  known.  You  very  probably  know  by  this  how 
favorable  that  result  is.  I  only  learned  it  the  past  week  and 
really  had  not  time  to  write  by  the  Friday's  mail.  The  indemnity 
offered  for  the  interruption  of  your  lease  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
was  5,000  francs.  Nicolay,  so  David  told  me  at  the  time,  put  the 
care  of  a  larger  claim  in  the  hands  of  M.  Henry  Moreau,  and  the 
jury  has  since  allowed  15,000  francs.  This  is,  I  suppose,  much 
less  than  would  have  been  obtained  had  your  tenant  been  carry- 
ing on  any  mercantile  business.  ...  I  have  been  to  jail  since 
my  last  —  called  the  other  day  on  my  friend  Cluseret1  at  Ste- 
Pelagie  —  had  a  jolly  time  and  picked  up  crumbs  with  the  jail 
birds  —  there  were  thirty-five  of  us  in  all  at  dinner;  journalists, 
detenus  politiques,  their  wives,  children,  and  other  Sunday  visitors. 
Among  these  last  was  Reclus,  who  told  me  that  owing  to  some 
"failure  to  connect"  between  Scribner  &  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  of 

■G.  P.  Cluseret,  imprisoned  for  dilit  de  presse;  had  served  in  the  Union  army,  1862- 
1863. 
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London,  the  translation  edition  of  his  book  had  fallen  in  the  water. 
He  also  told  me  that  he  was  near  the  completion  of  his  second 
volume.     .     .     . 

Did  you  see  a  paragraph  in  the  N.  Y.  Messager  Franco- Amcri- 
cain,  which  has  been  quoted  into  the  journal  des  debats,  saying  as 
how  letters  of  adhesion  to  Grant  &  Colfax  have  been  received  in 
America  from  nearly  all  the  diplomats  on  this  continent  holding 
their  commissions  from  A.  Johnson,  Hay,  Dix  &  Nicolay  among 
the  number?  It  is  funny  and  cheering,  but  really,  it  seems  to  me, 
inconvenant.  And  do  you  know  that  some  of  the  French  papers 
insist  upon  it  as  a  fact  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  has  been  in  Paris  for  two 
or  three  weeks  and  been  entertained  by  Genl.  Dix  among  others  ? 

*J^  ***  ^*  J-  *•*  *x*  *x* 

"  The  American  Annual  Register  of  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1796.  Philadelphia,  printed  and  sold 
by  Bioren  and  Madan,  No.  77  Dock  Street,  January  19,  1797" 
There  is  the  whole  of  the  title  page  of  an  8vo  of  288  pages,  di- 
vided into  eleven  chapters,  treating  mainly  but  not  solely  of  the 
political  history  of  the  year,  observing  the  chronological  order  of 
events;  written  with  a  quite  remarkably  spirited  style  —  with  no 
intimation  of  writer's  name,  or  indication  by  writer  or  bookseller 
that  this  vol.  was  preceded  or  was  to  be  followed  by  others  in 
other  years.  If  you  chance  to  know  anything  about  it,  please  let 
on  in  your  next.  It  reads  almost  like  Cobbett,  but  is  decidedly 
democratic,  which  he  had  not  then  got  to  be.     Remarking  that 

Washington's  character  has  essentially  suffered  by  absurd 
encomiums, '  The  Saviour  and  father  of  his  country,  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  everything,'  these  are"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "expres- 
sions common  in  company.  This  is  the  language  of  ignorance 
bordering  on  idiotism.  If  the  merit  of  the  Revolution  could  be 
divided  into  ten  thousand  equal  portions,  it  is  rash  to  say  that 
fifty  of  them  would  fall  to  the  share  of  any  single  person. "  He 
continues  then  for  a  page  to  "distribute  shares"  among  persons. 
"Something  was  owing  to  John  Adams  for  his  activity  when 
ambassador  in  Holland,  and  much  to  Benjamin  Franklin  as  Am- 
bassador in  France.  Thomas  Paine  seems  to  have  as  large  credit 
in  the  Revolution  as  perhaps  any  other  man. "  After  these  come 
the  generals,  as  "Green,1  the  Buonaparte  of  the  Southern  Stater." 

>Greene. 
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and   Gates.     "Congress  itself  was  the  centrical  instrument." 
But  the  great  helper  was  France. 

Have  not  had  great  luck  of  late  in  bookhunting  but  still  faith- 
fully wear  out  my  shoes  in  pilgrimating  along  the  quais.     .     .     . 

Truly  yours 


seward  to  bigelow 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Sept.  30,  1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  your  letter  which  is  without  a  date.  My  visit  to  New 
York  must  depend  upon  the  appointment  to  be  made  for  me,  by 
gentlemen  in  the  city,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Darien  Ship- 
Canal.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  shall  happen  before  the  6th  or  7th  of 
October.  What  you  can  write  in  favor  of  that  project  will  be 
as  usefully  written  after  that  interview  as  before. 

When  it  occurs  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  very  interesting  facts, 
which  now  could  not  be  collected  without  an  effort,  for  which  the 
Department  is  unprepared. 

Very  faithfully  yours 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Sept.  30,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Bowles  stopped  to  see  me  last  week  on  his  return  from  the 
Rocky  Mts.  whither  he  accompanied  our  next  Vice-President  and 
party.  He  says  it  is  or  was  the  idea  of  the  wise  men  of  his  party 
and  supposed  to  be  Grant's,  to  take  the  officers  of  highest  rank 
in  the  army  &  navy  for  ministers  of  War  &  Navy.  Seward,  whom 
I  saw  in  Washington  the  other  day,  said  that  it  was  a  necessity  for 
the  Republicans  to  take  a  military  man  for  their  candidate;  but 
there  will  be  the  same  necessity  for  Grant  to  take  civil  advisers, 
which  seems  reasonable.    New  England,  that  is  the  portion  of  it 
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represented  by  Colfax  &  party,  says  that  Sumner  must  be  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Bowles  says  that  Grant  doesn't  like  S.  much,  but 
would  be  brought  to  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  extreme  left 
must  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  and  that  Sumner  would  fit 
that  place  better  than  any  other  radical  would  fit  any  place. 
They  also  put  Morgan1  into  the  Treasury,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  latter  gentleman  if  elected,  as  he  doubtless  will  be,  to  the 
Senate  for  a  second  term,  will  be  a  very  difficult  horse  to  get  into 
the  treasury  traces.  I  think  a  like  disappointment  will  overtake 
all  the  Rocky  Mountain  combination. 

Seward  will  leave  the  Cabinet  on  the  4th  of  March  &  go  travel 
for  two  years  through  the  States  to  Spanish  America  and  Oriental 
Asia.     Such  at  least  was  his  expectation  a  week  ago. 

Beckwith  has  taken  a  furnished  house  in  New  York,  $7,000  a 
year,  and  is  so  sick  of  the  U.  S.  that  if  he  did  not  love  his  children 
a  little  more  than  he  hates  Uncle  Sam  he  would  have  been  back  in 
Paris  before  this.  If  he  feels  that  way  now,  how  will  he  feel  after  a 
winter  in  New  York? 

Confidential.  The  President  sent  for  me  the  other  day  to  come 
and  see  him  &  Seward.  He  wanted  me  to  stop  Grant  from 
plucking  their  Mexican  laurels.  I  declined  to  enter  upon  such  a 
task  pending  the  Presidential  canvass.  Such  periods,  I  said, 
were  not  favorable  to  the  striking  of  historical  balances.  I  felt 
and  feel  like  the  old  judge  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde  who  said  if 
the  government  accused  him  of  a  design  to  steal  and  run  away 
with  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  he  would  not  think  of  stopping  to 
defend  himself  but  would  run  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  So  if  the 
Republicans  were  to  claim  that  Grant  wrote  all  Seward's  dis- 
patches to  me  and  all  mine  to  Seward,  or  that  he  whipped  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  and  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  the  farthest  I 
would  think  of  going  in  the  direction  of  dissent  until  after  the 
offices  are  all  disposed  of  under  the  next  administration  would  be 
to  say  that  I  did  not  know  it  before.  You  see  I  assume  that 
Grant  will  be  elected.  The  opposition  already  give  it  up  pretty 
generally.  If  the  October  elections  respond  harmoniously  to  the 
vote  in  Maine,  Seymour  will  only  be  kept  in  the  field  for  the  local 
elections. 

Have  you  met  Genl.  Nye  in  Paris?  The  Radicals  found  his 
name  on  the  secret  list  of  men  to  be  relied  on  in  case  of  need,  to 
vote  against  impeachment.     So  he  was  not  invited  to  take  the 

Senator  E.  D.  Morgan. 
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stump  on  wages  as  during  former  elections.     So  we  go.     I  enclose 
some  newspaper  slips  for  your  entertainment. 

Yours  always 


BIGELOW  TO   HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Oct.  7,  1868. 

My  dear  Huntington: 

.  .  .  I  heard  yesterday  that  the  Longfellow  dinner  the 
other  day  was  an  advertising  dodge  of  the  Langham  hotel  stock- 
holders. Its  fortunes  have  been  declining  for  some  time;  so 
Sanderson1  projected  a  dinner  to  our  poetical  lion;  got  Bierstadt 
who  is  himself  a  gentleman  of  a  frugal  mind,  though  not  indis- 
posed to  figure  before  the  public,  to  allow  the  invitations  to  go 
out  in  his  name,  they  paying  the  shot;  and  thus  Longfellow  & 
Gladstone  &  divers  other  bugs  of  the  bigger  sort  were  taken  in  & 
nourished  to  the  great  advantage,  for  a  week  or  two  at  least,  of  the 
sickly  Langham  —  another  illustration  of  the  base  uses  to  which 
men  of  genius  may  be  brought  who  go  abroad  to  realize  on  their 
fame. 

Antoine  writes  me  that  Madame  Antoine  has  thrown  doublets  & 
boys  at  that.  Dix  I  hear  has  left  his  apartment  in  the  Rue  Pres- 
bourg  &  gone  into  more  inexpensive  quarters,  renouncing  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  entertainment  of  the  American  Colony  in  Paris 
at  his  hospitable  board  the  coming  winter.  Mrs.  D.  says  he 
intends  to  return  in  the  spring.  I  fear  the  old  gentleman  has  not 
found  missionary  life  in  Paris  all  his  fancy  has  been  painting  it  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Lamson  of  the  high  falutin',  Roman 
candle,  synagogue  in  the  Rue  Bayard,  is  now  here  laboring  to  be 
made  a  bishop  in  partibus.  He  is  a  thrifty  party. 

Nothing  new  in  politics  since  my  last,  except  that  the  number 
who  think  Seymour  has  any  chance  of  election  grows  daily  smaller. 
The  elections  which  will  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  &  Ohio  &  Indiana 
before  you  get  this,  will  cure  many  of  them,  I  think.  I  am  taking 
no  part  in  the  canvass,  not  even  attending  political  meetings  or 
reading  political  speeches,  which  are  about  the  thinnest  reading 
that  falls  under  my  eyes  in  these  days. 

Truly  yours 

'Proprietor  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 
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SEWARD  TO   BIGELOW 

Washington  D.  G, 
October  8th,  1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  is  received.  I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  all 
your  family  that  Mrs.  Bigelow  has  determined  so  wisely.  I  do 
not  yet  see  the  time  for  going  to  New  York.  The  proposition 
about  Cuba  to  which  you  allude1  came  to  me  from  the  same  quar- 
ter at  the  same  time  it  reached  you.  Our  domestic  distractions 
forbade  attention  to  it  then.  Now  we  must  wait  upon  events  at 
Madrid,  especially  events  bearing  on  the  republican  system  and 
on  provincial  slavery.  You  know  the  history  of  San  Domingo; 
would  the  United  States  want  Cuba  without  slavery?  would 
the  United  States  now  want  Cuba  with  slavery?  would  either 
and  which  party  take  the  financial  responsibility?  How  sadly 
domestic  disturbances  of  ours  demoralize  the  national  ambition. 

Very  faithfully  yours 

I  addressed  a  copy  of  my  work  on  Franklin  to  Mr.  Edouard 
Laboulaye,  who  acknowledged  its  receipt  in  the  following  letter: 


Glatigny,  Versailles,  23  Octobre,  1868. 

Cher  Monsieur  Bigelow: 

Je  vous  dois  mille  remerciments  et  mille  excuses  pour  les  Me- 
moires  de  Franklin.  II  y  a  six  mois  que,  de  jour  en  jour,  je  me 
propose  de  vous  ecrire,  et  le  temps  passe  sans  que  je  fasse  rien. 
Franklin  s'excuse  quelque  part  de  sa  negligence,  et  dit  que  l'age 
rend  paresseux,  veuillez  recevoir  avec  bonte  cette  mediocre  justi- 
fication qui  ne  peut  avoir  cours  que  dans  la  patrie  de  Franklin. 

J'ai  lu  avec  grand  interet  la  nouvelle  edition  des  Memoires,  et  je 
vous  suis  fort  oblige  pour  la  faveur  honorable  dont  vous  me  traitez 
dans  la  Preface.     Votre  texte  sera  le  texte  definitif ,  et  quoique  les 

'This  refers  to  the  proposition  purporting  to  have  come  to  me  from  Prim,  for  the  sale 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  for  three  millions  of  dollars;  see  letters  of  Viscount  Trement 
III,  496,  591,  ante. 
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changements  ne  soient  pas  considerables  au  fond,  ils  donnent  un 
autre  aspect  au  livre,  car  ce  sont  justement  les  expressions  les  plus 
originales  et  les  plus  americaines  de  Franklin  qu'un  maladroit 
correcteur  a  effacees  pour  les  remplacer  par  ses  platitudes. 

Voici  la  revolution  arrivee  en  Espagne  mais  en  France,  on  se  fait 
une  assez  triste  idee  de  l'avenir  de  la  Peninsule.  Personne  ne 
plaint  la  Reine  Isabelle,  qui  ne  merite  aucun  interet,  mais  dans 
sa  chute  on  ne  voit  que  le  succes  d'une  conspiration  militaire. 
Le  peuple  est  reste  indifferent  jusqu'au  lendemain  de  la  victoire, 
et  ne  parait  pas  avoir  grand  desir  de  reprendre  possession  de  ses 
droits.  Pour  moi  qui  connais  l'Espagne,  j'ai  grand  peur  que  ce 
changement  de  regne  ne  soit  qu'un  changement  de  personnes,  et 
que  l'Espagne  ne  continue  a  etre  la  proie  de  ses  generaux  ambi- 
tieux  comme  elle  l'a  ete  depuis  trente  ans. 

Cette  revolution  a  derange  je  crois,  les  projets  de  l'Empereur; 
l'Espagne  etait  pour  lui  un  secours  et  une  force.  Elle  peut 
devenir  un  danger.  Aussi  commence-t-on  a,  proclamer  sur  tous 
les  toits  qu'on  veut  maintenir  la  paix.  La  paix  sera  pour  toute 
l'Europe  un  bienfait,  mais  je  ne  sais  si  la  liberte  en  profitera  beau- 
coup  chez  nous.  La  revolution  d'Espagne  n'a  pas  agite  beaucoup 
1'opinion  en  France.  Nous  sommes  habitues  a  ces  coups  d'etat 
militaires  chez  nos  voisins;  le  pays  est  tou jours  fort  endormi  ou 
plutot  fort  degoute.  On  n'a  pas  la  moindre  confiance  dans  le  gouv- 
ernement  actuel.  On  n'a  qu'une  tres  mediocre  estime  pour  ceux 
qui  le  conduisent  mais  a  part  les  gens  qui  reflechissent,  le  grand 
nombre  des  habitants  des  vines  n'a  pas  confiance  dans  la  liberte; 
les  essais  de  libre  gouvernement  ont  tant  de  fois  echoue;  on  a  si 
grand  peur  de  l'anarchie  qu'au  fond  on  aime  autant  rester  comme 
on  est  par  peur  d'une  plus  mauvaise  situation.  Quant  aux  cam- 
pagnes,  elles  sont  toujours  dans  la  main  de  l'administration;  le 
paysan  a  peur  et  votera  pour  le  gouvernement  presque  en  tous 
pays. 

Je  ne  crois  done  pas  que  les  prochaines  elections  changent  la 
situation.  Suivant  toute  apparance  ces  elections  se  feront  avec 
autant  de  passion  et  aussi  peu  de  sincerite  que  les  autres;  le 
resultat  ne  sera  pas  sensiblement  different ;  le  gouvernement  aura 
la  victoire  a  moins  d'un  changement  d'opinion  que  je  ne  prevois 
pas,  mais  cette  victoire  emportee  par  des  moyens  peu  respectables 
ne  lui  donnera  ni  force  ni  duree.  Depuis  six  ans  il  perd  chaque 
jour  de  sa  puissance  sur  l'esprit  public  et  sans  que  rien  le  menace 
il  s'affaiblit.     C'est  un  singulier  spectacle  que  cette  veine  de  pou- 
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voir  absolu  qui  se  trouve  toute  puissante  dans  les  chambres  et  qui 
est  sans  force  contre  la  resistance  des  interets  et  des  idees.  Des 
qu'il  veut  faire  un  pas  en  avant  ou  en  arriere  il  sent  qu'il  n'est 
pas  soutenu,  il  hesite  et  met  toute  sa  politique  a  ne  pas  bouger. 
L'Empereur  est  dit-on,  fort  vieilli;  sa  volonte  a  souffert,  et  il  ne 
veut  changer  ni  d'hommes  ni  de  systeme,  ce  qui,  selon  moi,  com- 
promet  singulierement  l'avenir  de  la  dynastie. 

Quant  a  moi,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  songe  a  moi  pour  les  elections. 
Ma  situation  est  singuliere.  Les  idees  que  je  defends  font  leur 
chemin  parmi  les  jeunes  gens  et  les  ouvriers,  mais  n'appartenant 
a  aucun  parti,  je  ne  suis  pas  enregimente.  II  en  resulte  que  pas 
un  parti  organise  ne  se  soucie  de  moi.  Les  Democrates  ont 
l'horreur  de  toute  croyance  religieuse  et  ils  adorent  Robespierre  et 
Danton.  J'ai  un  profond  mepris  pour  ces  demagogues  qui  n'ont 
rien  etabli  que  la  guillotine,  et  je  sais  que  sans  une  religion  les  hom- 
ines ne  peuvent  pas  etre  libres;  en  voila  assez  pour  qu'on  ait  peu 
de  confiance  en  moi.  Les  liberaux  de  la  vieille  ecole  mettent  toute 
la  politique  dans  1'omnipotence  des  chambres,  je  suis  de  l'ecole 
americaine  et  j'enseigne  que  les  chambres  n'ont  que  des  pouvoirs 
delegues,  et  que  le  citoyen  a  des  droits  auxquels  un  parlement  ne 
peut  pas  toucher.  Vous  voyez  que  je  suis  un  Americain  egare 
au  milieu  de  la  vieille  Europe.  J'ai  cependant  mes  partisans  qui 
grossissent  en  nombre  tous  les  jours,  mais  quand  ils  feront  la 
majorite,  il  y  aura  longtemps  que  je  me  reposerai  des  fatigues  de 
ce  monde.  Je  travaille  pour  l'avenir  avec  la  confiance  d'avoir 
raison  et  la  tranquillite  d'un  homme  qui  a  renonce  a  toute  ambi- 
tion personelle.  Ce  n'est  pas  une  mauvaise  situation.  J'y 
trouve  ce  grand  avantage  que  je  vis  paisible  et  que  je  n'ai  pas  a  me 
reprocher  un  repos  egoiste;  mon  pays  ne  veut  pas  de  moi  il  n'a  de 
gout  que  pour  les  declamateurs  et  les  farceurs.  Adieu!  La  place 
me  manque  pour  vous  dire  que  je  pense  souvent  a  vous,  qu'on  se 
souvient  de  vous,  et  que  je  regrette  beaucoup  que  vous  nous  ayez 
quitte.  Vivez  heureux,  et  pensez  quelques  fois  a  moi  comme  a  un 
ami.     Mes  respects  a  Madame  Bigelow. 

Votre  bien  devoue 

Ed.  Laboulaye. 

[P.  S.]  J'apprendrai  avec  bien  grand  plaisir  l'election  du 
General  Grant;  je  crois  comme  vous  que  ce  sera  l'inauguration 
d'une  ere  nouvelle;  il  n'y  aura  plus  de  place  pour  la  politique 
Sudiste  et  les  partis  seront  obliges  de  se  transformer.    Republi- 
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cains  ou  Democrates,  on  n'aura  plus  a,  se  combattre  sur  le  ter- 
rain des  State  Rights.  La  nationalite  americaine  ne  sera  plus 
contestee. 


In  the  campaign  of  1868  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
General  Grant  to  the  presidency,  the  politicians  of  our  village 
invited  Horace  Greeley  to  address  them  and  he  accepted.  The 
duty  of  entertaining  him  on  this  occasion  seemed  to  devolve  upon 
me,  and  I  accordingly  asked  him  to  be  my  guest. 


horace  greeley  to  bigelow 

New  York  Tribune, 
New  York,  Oct.  24,  1868. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  expect  to  be  at  Highland  Falls  next  Tuesday  evening  to  speak 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  spend  all  the  leisure  I  have  at  your  house. 
Please  say  so  to  the  friends  who  have  asked  me  to  speak,  so  that 
they  may  know  that  I  wish  to  go  to  you.  I  hope  to  arrive  by  the 
Mary  Powell.  Yours 

Horace  Greeley. 
Hon.  John  Bigelow 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

October  2Q,  1868.  Went  to  the  wharf  for  Greeley  Tuesday 
evening  [Oct.  27].  He  wore  a  soft  felt  hat  with  an  uncommonly 
broad  brim,  and  the  old  white  coat,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  carpet- 
bag with  an  oilcloth  covering,  so  torn  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
an  over  loaded  package  falling  through  the  lining  of  a  coat.  I 
ought  here  to  remark  that  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Greeley  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  what  I  had  learned  of  him  through 
his  paper. 

We  shook  hands,  of  course,  and  I  naturally  asked  him  how  he 
was.     He  said  he  was  cheerful.      Promptly  upon  reaching  my 
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home  we  had  dinner.  All  my  children  were  at  the  table,  and  one 
of  their  aunts  who  was  a  visitor.  Greeley  did  not  address  a  re- 
mark to  one  of  them,  but  persisted  in  talking  about  the  value  of 
trees  as  a  crop,  advising  me  to  trim  out  my  forest  and  put  in  seed 
to  get  new  kinds,  etc.,  regardless  of  the  expense  of  trimming  and 
the  increased  expense  of  chopping  wood  that  is  not  taken  clean. 
He  talked  in  a  way  to  satisfy  me  that,  whatever  might  be  his 
knowledge,  his  judgment  on  agricultural  matters  was  simply 
worthless.  He  mentioned  one  thing,  however,  for  which  I  thank 
him.  He  said  that  after  one  leaves  the  Mississippi  a  few  days' 
journey,  one  does  not  find  between  that  and  the  Pacific  a  piece  of 
wood  of  which  an  axe-helve  could  be  made,  and  that  the  teams 
always  take  an  axe-helve  or  two  extra  when  they  start  to  cross  the 
plains,  because  a  broken  one  could  not  be  replaced  anywhere  on 
the  journey.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  plant  hickory  and  ash 
and  other  hard  woods,  which  would  be  more  useful  on  the  plains. 
He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  trees  thus 
planted  would  have  the  qualities  acquired  by  those  growing  in 
our  more  rigorous  and  stormy  climate.  As  evidence  of  that,  he 
said  that  the  oak  of  California  is  good  for  nothing  but  fuel. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  repast  we  went  over  to  the  meet- 
ing, where  I  was  called  upon  to  preside.  On  taking  the  chair  I 
remarked  in  substance  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis; 
that  Grant  was  a  great  man,  and  Horace  Greeley  had  come  to 
prove  it.  He  then  advanced  and  spoke  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.  What  he  said  was  remarkable  only  for  the  steady  tension  of 
the  mind  for  so  long  a  period.  There  was  no  eloquence;  he  made 
no  striking  points;  yet  the  whole  told  tolerably  well  upon  the 
audience,  which  crowded  the  hall  to  the  utmost.  On  going 
home  he  went  at  once  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  while  sitting  in  my  library  I  heard  him  at  the 
iront  door  coming  in.  He  was  bare-headed,  though  the  morning 
was  quite  cool.  I  asked  why  he  did  not  wear  his  hat.  He  said 
the  air  felt  cool  and  refreshing;  that  he  had  not  had  so  good  a 
night's  rest  in  a  long  time,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  he 
was  "but  an  indifferent  sleeper";  that  he  had  not  had — to  use  his 
own  language  —  "a  square  night's  sleep  for  fifteen  years" ;  but  he 
said  it  rested  him  to  lie  down. 

I  got  his  hat,  put  it  on  him,  and  took  him  out  to  show  him  a  bit 
of  the  highland  scenery.  He  began  again  talking  about  trees  and 
saw  nothing.    After  breakfast  I  took  him  in  my  carriage  with  my 
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eldest  daughter  to  the  steamer  Mary  Powell.  He  did  not  speak 
to  an)'  of  the  family  but  myself  during  his  stay,  nor  on  leaving, 
except  a  word  or  two  to  my  eldest  daughter  the  previous  evening, 
just  before  supper,  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  we  got  on  board  of  the  boat  he  sat  down  by  him- 
self, pulled  out  a  copy  of  the  Independent,  and  read  it  entirely 
through,  I  think,  from  beginning  to  end.  After  a  while  I  joined 
him.  He  then  showed  me  the  leading  article  in  the  Independent 
which  he  wanted  me  to  read,  saying,  "Here  is  an  article  by  Til  ton 
on  Evarts  that  is  wonderfully  well  done.  I  should  not  wish  to 
have  written  or  published  it  myself,  but  it  ought  to  be  written 
and  published. "  This  he  said  over  twice.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  I  ought  to  have  it  in  the  Evening  Post.  Then  he  took  it 
out  of  my  hands.  Before  he  discovered  that  I  had  done  with  his 
paper  my  eye  had  glanced  over  a  gratuitous  attack  on  Motley  and 
Bancroft.  I  quietly  observed  to  him  that  Tilton  had  contrived 
to  make  three  or  four  bitter  and  formidable  enemies  by  those 
articles,  but  I  doubted  whether  he  would  be  indemnified  for  such  a 
result  by  the  pleasure  he  would  give  to  others.  "Why,  yes," 
said  Greeley,  "the  Herald  made  its  reputation  by  its  attacks 
upon  people."  He  then  spoke  of  Reverdy  Johnson's  flirtation 
with  Laird1  and  the  rebellion  fomenters  in  England,  denouncing 
him  violently  for  something  he  had  said  or  done.  He  added  that 
Seward  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  it  was  Seward  and  not  Johnson, 
for  Seward  wished  to  go  to  England  as  minister. 

It  is  a  common  rumor  that  Greeley  is  a  declared  candidate  for 
the  English  mission ;  that  he  would  like  to  have  Morgan  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  which  case  he  would  transfer  his  aspirations  to 
the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate.  It  is  certain  that  he  ran  once  for 
the  Senate  against  Evarts,  and  both  were  defeated.  All  these 
facts  taken  together  account  for  his  zeal  in  defending  the  Inde- 
pendent, which  nowadays  seems  to  be  conducted  in  his  interest. 
Here  in  a  short  conversation  of  half  an  hour,  Greeley,  though 
meaning  to  be  reticent  and  anything  but  confidential  with  me, 
revealed  the  furious  hatred  that  was  raging  in  his  breast  against 
four  or  five  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  our  country  merely 
because  they  have  heretofore  stood  or  may  hereafter  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambition.  He  is  now  prowling  around  the  state  every 
night  making  speeches  to  keep  himself  in  evidence.  He  is  as 
easily  flattered  as  a  child.     How  strange  that  a  man  who  loves 

'Builder  of  the  Alabama. 
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flattery  so  much  should  not  treat  other  people  more  humanely 
and  should  defend  such  an  outrage,  on  public  decency  as  Tilton's 
article  on  Evarts. 

Grant  and  Colfax  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President, 
while  Griswold,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  defeated  by  Hoffman. 


On  the  31st  of  October  I  received  a  letter  from  Henri  F. 
d'Aligny  advising  me  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  set  of  medals 
(gold  and  silver),  which  he  was  instructed  to  present  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Imperial  Commission  for  services  rendered  to  the 
International  Exposition. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Oct.  18,  1868. 


'j 


My  dear  Huntington: 

Among  other  gettings,  since  I  last  wrote  you,  we  have  got  a  new 
baby  —  it's  a  girl  —  and  a  new  President  —  he's  one  of  the  boys. 
The  girl  was  two  weeks  old  on  Sunday  last,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  ornament  to  her  sex.  She  was  born  on  Sunday 
morning  at  sunrise  precisely.  I  hope  I  have  at  last  one  child 
with  no  prejudices  to  conquer,  against  that  period  of  the  day, 
more  talked  of  than  seen. 

President  Grant  is  one  day  old  this  evening.  He  is  expected  in 
Washington  next  week,  when  he  emerges  from  the  chrsylis 
(please  spell  that  cussed  word  for  yourself,  I  can't  stop  to  write  it 
over,)  state  into  which  he  was  begotten  by  the  Nominating  Con- 
vention, to  that  of  a  full  winged  President.  The  Cabinet  Makers 
will  now  take  charge  of  him  and  supply  him  for  the  next  six  months 
with  all  the  furniture  of  that  description  that  he  will  require.  I 
have  nothing  new  to  tell  you  upon  that  subject;  nor  do  I  think 
any  one  else  has. 

Your  Patron  Saint  H.  G.  spent  the  night  with  me  about  a  week 
ago  and  made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  in  our  village  at  which  I  was 
required  to  preside.     I  never  was  so  near  to  H.  G.  before  and  I 
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had  an  opportunity  of  forming  more  complete  impressions  about 
him  &  verifying  others.  I  like  him  (between  ourselves)  less  than 
ever.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  man  more  absorbed  with  himself  and 
more  destitute  of  any  sort  of  genuine  charity  for  his  neighbor, 
especially  if  that  neighbor  could  by  any  possibility  be  in  his  way 
as  a  candidate  for  anything  nice  under  the  new  administration. 
I  could  interest  you  with  an  account  of  my  observations,  but  I 
can't  write  them  out. 

Seward  made  a  speech  the  other  day  for  Grant,  after  telling  me 
less  than  a  month  ago  that  he  should  not  vote  at  all.  This  looks  a 
little  as  if  he  might  remain  in  the  State  Department,  the  more  so 
as  he  told  me  also  that  on  the  4th  of  March  he  should  leave 
Washington  and  go  to  Mexico  and  other  out  of  the  way  places  for 
a  couple  of  years.  Providence  takes  pleasure  in  disappointing 
people.  Greeley,  who  loves  Seward,  says  that  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter told  him  that  Grant  could  not  get  Seward  out  of  the  State 
Department  with  a  file  of  soldiers. 

I  am  at  work  now  in  my  library  pretty  regularly  but  not  very 
hard.     This  baby  bunting  business  is  very  interrupting. 

Yours  very  sincerely 

[P.  S.]  Beckwiths  all  deadly  sick  of  Uncle  Sam.  I  saw  Hay 
the  other  day,  in  excellent  spirits. 


Ill 

DEATH  OF   BERRYER 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  Labruyere,  17  Nov.,  1868. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

*?•  %£*  K.J*  »_T*  *1>  » V  *X* 

WE  HAVE  had  a  momentous  coil  [sic]  over  a  subscription 
started  the  day  after  All  Souls  to  raise  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Coup  oVEtat  and  of  Baudin,  Mon- 
tagnard  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  was  struck  to 
death  by  it  on  a  barricade  the  3d  Dec.  185 1.  Government  got 
scared  and  has  suppressed  the  subscription  —  in  which  it  had  pro- 
voked finally  all  sorts  of  folks  to  take  part.  Berryer  sent  in  his 
contribution  with  a  notable  letter  of  adhesion.1  Paradol's  letters 
on  the  occasion  and  one  or  two  other  pen  cuts  by  that  master  of 
fence  I  enclose.  Old  Berryer,  Mr.  Moreau  told  me  two  days  ago, 
is  able  to  ride  out  —  and  indeed,  yesterday,  managed  to  be  taken 

Berryer  to  the  editor  of  l'ELECTEUR 

Paris,  November  nth,  1868. 

Mr.  Editor: 

The  2d  of  December  1851  I  moved  in,  and  obtained  from  the  national  Assembly,  con- 
vened at  the  mayoralty  of  the  10th  arrondissment,  a  decree  of  forfeiture  of  Presidential 
jurisdiction  and  immunity  therefrom,  calling  on  the  citizens  to  resist  the  violation  of  law 
of  which  the  President  had  rendered  himself  guilty.  This  decree  was  made  as  public  in 
Paris  as  was  possible.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Baudin,  energetically  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Assembly,  he  was  made  a  victim  of  those  orders,  and  I  feel  bound  to  take  part  in  the  sub- 
scription started  for  the  erection  of  an  expiatory  monument  over  his  tomb.  Kindly  accept 
my  contribution,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  my  most  distinguished  consider- 
ation. 

Berryer. 

233 
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to  Augerville,  his  country  seat  —  but  his  case  is  a  serious  one  and 
recovery  hardly  to  be  expected.  Rothschild,  the  first  Jew  baron, 
Harris,  and  Rossini  all  died  within  three  days  of  each  other.  The 
newspapers  are  fallen  into  anecdotage  over  them.  Here  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  seen  of  the  banker,  illustrative  of  exclusive  re- 
spect for  business  in  business  hours.  Some  high-going  personage 
is  let  by  mistake  get  access  to  his  private  office;  "take  a  chair," 
says  the  Baron,  without  looking  up  from  his  papers;  —  High 
Party  somewhat  piqued  at  such  lack  of  ceremony  —  "you  are 
perhaps  not  aware  that  I  am  the  Count  of  X"  —  "Oh!  well,  take 
two  chairs."1 

Salm-Salm's  book2  on  Mexico  and  Maximilian  is  not  to  be  sold, 
I  believe,  in  Paris.  There  is  a  new  book,  not  of  much  volume  or 
value  I  apprehend,  by  a  Frenchman  who  edited  a  newspaper  at 
Orizaba  in  the  Maximilian  time.  Do  you  want  it?  With  this 
go  two  numbers  of  your  Protestant  Bulletin.  I  don't  believe 
you  ever  read  them  and  shall  stop  subscription  at  the  end  of 
the  year  unless  otherwise  ordered.  When  are  you  going  to  send 
for  your  books  at  the  Consulate?  Old  Lady  Colmache  wants  to 
sell  some  MSS.  to  American  magazine  editors.  She  has  one  story 
that,  when  she  told  it,  I  thought  capital.  If  I  forward  it  to  you, 
do  try  to  sell  it  for  her.  Bulwer's  Talleyrand  is  just  published  here 
in  translation.  His  brother  Nedward  has3  at  last  found  a  hero  in 
our  Teutonico-American  actor  Bandmann  and  has  cut  out  his 
Sea  Captain  with  that  histrion  at  the  fore.4  Papers  say  the 
success  is  handsome  —  quite  as  much  owing  to  Bandmann  as  to 
Nedward.     Reclus'  second  volume5  is  out. 

.  .  .  Wishing  you  Merry  Christmas,  enpeptic  Thanksgiving, 
happy  New  Year  and  New  Baby,  I  rest,  dear  Doctor, 

Yours  truly 

'That  reply  has  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States  as  my  friend  Joseph  H.  Choatc's 
best.     I  leave  him  and  Mr.  Rothschild  to  settle  the  question  of  its  parentage. 

■Diary  in  Mexico  by  Prince  Felix  Salm-Salm.  The  author,  the  youngest  son  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Germany,  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  Prussia,  Austria,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Captured  at  Queretaro  with  Maximilian  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  On  being  pardoned  he  returned  to  Europe  and  to  service  in  the  Prussian  army, 
and  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  August  18,  1870. 

'E.  G.  E.  Bulwer,  the  novelist  (Lord  Lytton). 

4D.  E.  Bandmann,  born  at  Cassel,  Germany,  in  1840;  died  at  Missoula,  Montana,  in 
1905;  acted  in  Germany,  the  U.  S.,  and  England;  in  1868  took  the  part  of  Vyvyan  (Captain 
of  the  privateer  Dreadnought)  in  the  performance  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  of 
Lord  Lytton 's  play  The  Rightful  Heir,  rewritten  from  an  earlier  play  by  the  same  author, 
The  Sea  Captain. 

'•La  Terre. 
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[P.S.]  Cornells  de  Witt  is  talked  of  as  a  successor  to  Harris, 
or  as  candidate  at  the  general  elections  next  year  in  some  Nor- 
mandy district.  I  found  a  medallion  of  the  late  B.  Franklin  last 
Saturday  in  cast  iron!  My  cup  of  happiness  almost  overflowed 
—  but  alas!  those  piles  in  the  bottom  embitter  the  bumper.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  told  you  that  I  have  the  piles,  internal 
and  quite  to  myself.  It  is  an  interesting  malady,  pregnant  of  re- 
flexions, a  moral  complaint.  It  constantly  reminds  one  of  his 
latter  end,  and  when  the  pain  is  sharp,  the  moral  is  pointed;  I 
had  as  lief  the  divinity  had  shaped  my  tail  end  by  some  other 

esthetics. 

******* 

Enclosure 

PREVOST-PARADOL  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LE  PAYS 

Translation 
Sir: 

In  reproaching  me  for  my  subscription  to  the  monument  pro- 
posed to  Representative  Baudin,  killed  the  3d  of  December,  185 1, 
you  asked  whether  my  intention  was  to  thank  Mr.  Baudin  "for 
having  put  the  government  of  my  predilection  out  of  doors."  It 
has  seemed  to  me  up  to  this  time  that,  if  anyone  was  occupied  the 
3d  of  December,  1851,  in  putting  a  regular  government  out  of 
doors,  it  was  not  Mr.  Baudin. 

Strict  justice  ought  to  lead  you  to  recognize,  aside  from  any 
party  feeling,  that  Mr.  Baudin  has  a  right  to  the  same  epitaph  as 
the  combatants  of  July,  fallen  in  defense  of  the  laws;  and  as  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life,  made  voluntarily  and  without  hope,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  admirable  utterance,1 1  always  thought,  long  in 
advance  of  the  noise  that  is  now  being  made  about  this  monument, 
that  the  memory  of  Baudin  should  be  as  dear  as  that  of  the  Cheva- 
lier d  'Assas  to  all  who  are  sensible  of  the  honor  of  the  French 
name. 

Pray  accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration 

Prevost-Paradol. 

•As  Baudin  was  exhorting  his  fellow-citizens  about  him  to  defend  the  Republic,  one  of 
these  replied:  "Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get  killed  to  preserve  to  you  your  twenty- 
five  francs  a  day?"  "You  are  going  to  see,"  retorted  Baudin,  "how  one  dies  for  twenty- 
five  francs."  Ascending  the  barricade  with  a  broad  scarf  across  his  body  and  a  tricolor 
flag  in  his  hand,  he  was  felled  by  a  discharge  of  musketry. 
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Enclosure  2 

PREVOST-PARADOL  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  LA  PATRIE 

October  10th,  1868. 
Sir: 

I  read  with  some  suiprise  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  evening 
that,  having  desired  the  foundering  of  a  dynasty,  I  figured  among 
those  who  accompanied  the  Queen  of  Spain  from  Saint-Sebastian 
to  Pau. 

This  assertion  is  altogether  wrong.  I  chanced  to  be  present 
with  some  other  Frenchmen  at  the  passage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
through  the  station  at  Biarritz  and  at  her  interview  with  the 
Emperor.  That  is  all,  and  it  is  this  simple  incident  that  has 
caused  the  false  report  which  you  have  shown  a  very  natural  zeal 
in  circulating. 

As  to  "the  foundering  of  a  dynasty,"  that  is  a  spectacle  often 
enough  presented  to  Parisians,  as  you  know,  without  their  having 
to  leave  their  homes  to  witness  it.  And  permit  me  to  add  that 
you  and  your  friends  are  neglecting  nothing  to  insure  that  the 
present  generation  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it  any  more  than  those 
of  the  past. 

Accept,  etc. 
Prevost-Paradol 


HENRY  MOREAU  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  December  3,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  telegraph  will  doubtless  have  borne  to  you  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Berryer.  Regret  here  is  universal.  Every- 
one regards  as  a  calamity  the  loss  of  so  good  a  man;  of  the 
eminent  orator,  of  the  great  patriot,  of  the  friend  of  liberty  as 
sincere  as  he  was  enlightened.  As  to  myself,  already  so  cruelly 
afflicted  only  eleven  months  ago,1 1  am  now  assailed  in  one  of  my 

'By  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
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most  cherished  friendships,  a  friendship  upon  which  I  counted  for 
many  years  to  come,  considering  the  vigorous  constitution  of 
Mr.  Berryer.  He  was  taken  away  by  a  tumeur  a  la  prostate, 
which  the  most  skillful  physicians  were  not  able  either  to  divert 
or  to  slacken  the  course  of.  Except  in  his  last  days,  during  which 
he  endured  cruel  agonies,  he  preserved  all  the  warmth  of  his 
affections  and  all  the  charms  of  his  intellect.  He  was  already  in 
his  death  struggle  when,  apropos  of  the  subscription  invited  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  in  honor  of  Representative  Baudin,  he 
wrote  some  lines  to  reinforce  his  indignation  at  the  infamies  of 
December  2.1  Mr.  Berryer  was  always  a  Christian.  The  most 
lively  faith  was  the  consolation  of  his  last  moments  as  it  had  been 
the  support  of  his  long  and  noble  existence,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  marks  of  his  faith  when  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church  were  administered  to  him.  You  comprehend  me,  do  you 
not,  my  dear  friend,  for  you  knew  this  excellent  man  and  he  had 
for  you  a  real  sympathy  of  which  he  often  gave  me  proofs. 

Permit  me  in  closing  to  say  to  you  that,  if  there  be  any  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  friends  whom  Providence  in  its  impene- 
trable decrees,  deprives  us  of,  it  is  thinking  of  friends  who  remain 
to  us,  and  you  are  in  the  first  rank  of  these,  though  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  divide  us. 

P.S.  Mr.  Berryer  named  me  as  the  first  of  his  testamentary 
executors. 


HENRY  MOREAU  TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  December  31,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

If  you  still  read  the  French  papers  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
sorrow  which  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Berryer  has  left  behind  him. 
All  is  over  very  soon  in  this  world,  especially  in  France;  yet 
the  character  and  talent  of  Mr.  Berryer  had  made  for  him  so 
many  friends  among  all  classes  that  his  death  has  been  a  veritable 
deces  national  with  most  striking  demonstrations.     Despite  a 

■Berryer  to  the  editor  of  L'Elecleur,  page  95  (1868)  ante. 
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deluging  rain,  more  than  4,000  persons  resorted  to  Augerville  to 
pay  a  last  homage  to  Mr.  Berryer.  General  Dix,  detained  at 
home  by  a  severe  cold,  was  represented  by  Colonel  Hoffman.1 

I  have  told  you,  I  believe,  that  I  am  his  first  testamentary  ex- 
ecutor, with  the  legacy  of  a  portrait  of  Chancellor  L'Hopital. 
This  picture  is  still  hanging  over  the  mantelpiece  of  the  cabinet 
de  travail  at  Augerville,  where  you  for  the  first  time  entertained 
Mr.  Berryer  with  the  interests  of  your  dear  country,  for  which  he 
was  so  full  of  sympathy.  Above  this  portrait  the  owner  has 
written  these  lines  of  Sacred  Scripture  which  apply  to  Berryer  as 
well  as  to  the  illustrious  Chancellor.  Qui  loquitur  veritatem,  in 
corde  suo  non  commorebitur  in  sternum.2 

In  fact  the  word  of  our  great  orator  was  always  profoundly  true, 
and  no  consideration  could  shake  his  sincerity.  A  little  volume 
is  in  course  of  preparation  which  will  contain  all  the  homages 
rendered  by  the  various  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  appears.3  The  latest 
manifestation  of  public  recognition  is  a  national  subscription 
which  already  has  numerous  adherents  and  will  exceed  certainly 
100,000  francs,  an  unheard  of  expression  of  generosity  from  the 
French  people,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  official  world,  and 
which  contrasts  with  the  meagre  sums  obtained  for  statues  for  all 
the  colossuses  with  feet  of  clay  of  the  Second  Empire,  Billaut, 
de  Morny,  St.  Arnaud;  in  a  word,  les  brigands  triomphants. 

'First  secretary  of  American  Legation. 

^aken  from  the  fifteenth  Psalm  of  David: 

"Who  shall  dwell  in  the  holy  hill? 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness 

And  speakcth  truth  in  his  heart.     .     .     . 

He  that  slandereth  not  with  his  tongue 

Nor  doeth  evil  to  his  friend, 

Nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbor. 

Nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent. 

He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved." 

Berryer's  homage  to  L'Hopital  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg  said  of 
L'Hdpital:  "Mais  apres  tout,  ni  l'onne  peut  ni  Ton  ne  doit  dissimuler  ce  qui  a  bien  terni 
l'6clat  de  tant  de  belles  qualities,  c'est  qu'il  favorisait  tout  ouvertement  le  Calvinisme  en 
toutcs  rencontres;"  and  Berryer  was  one  of  the  stanchest  of  Catholics. 

'Berryer  —  Hommages  rendus  d  sa  Memoire. 
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BECKWITH  TO   BIGELOW 

[November,  1868.] 

Dear  Bigelow: 

.  .  .  I  was  there  [in  New  York]  for  a  week  looking  for  a 
house  and  had  to  pay  for  one  half  furnished  and  worth  about 
$2,000,  the  sum  of  $7,000,  &  complete  the  furnishing  at  my  own 
expense.  I  met  no  person  who  appeared  sober.  No  one  spoke 
quietly  with  well  poised  judgment  on  any  subject,  but  with  ur- 
gency &  exaggerations  one  would  think  intended  only  to  astonish, 
if  not  followed  by  corresponding  actions. 

At  length  the  fog  lifted  a  little  when  I  saw  the  sale  of  a  cottage 
"payable  in  greenbacks  at  the  price  of  gold  on  Saturday  in  the 
gold-room  at  twelve  m."  Five  per  cent,  is  a  fair  profit  on  a  cot- 
tage, but  whether  the  seller  would  gain  or  lose  5  %  he  could  not 
know  till  after  the  last  shuffle  before  twelve,  in  the  gold-room  on 
Saturday.     All  was  left  to  luck. 

Abolish  the  usual  measure  of  values,  &  substitute  a  political 
fiction  which  expands  &  contracts  daily  and  hourly  with  the 
changes  of  mental  temperature  —  subjugate  commerce  to  the 
reign  of  the  gambling  deity  called  "Fate,  Fortune,  Luck" — and 
the  influence  of  her  sway  on  the  minds,  manners,  &  character 
of  commercial  communities  will  be  in  a  short  time  astonishing. 
Under  the  rule  of  luck  quick  minds  feel  the  uselessness  of  re- 
flection, sobriety,  intelligence,  judgment  or  integrity;  they  are 
encumbrances;  the  best  way  is  not  to  think,  but  —  bold  &  strong 
—  take  another  drink  &  play  quick.  The  usual  conditions  of 
commerce  disappear,  an  atmosphere  of  gaming  is  inhaled,  & 
everyone  is  excited  or  tipsy.  The  most  sober  appear  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  "money."  "Do you  imagine  Hudson  River,  N.  Y. 
Central,  or  that  house  you  just  bought  for  $185,000,  worth  the 
prices  you  paid  for  them?" 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  my  friend,  "but  I  don't 
believe  the  bottom  will  fall  clean  out  of  them  as  it  may  from  the 
bag  of  rubbish  I  exchanged  for  them." 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  added,  "anything  about  the  value  of  my 
property,  what  I  am  worth  &  what  not,  nor  does  any  man  in  the 
community;  the  only  way  is  to  rush  on  with  the  rest,  grasp  all 
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you  can,  &  accept  the  residuum  when  the  settlement  comes. 
.  .  .  I  deduce  values  for  taxation  as  near  as  I  can,  but  always 
with  mental  reservations  which  none  but  God  can  understand; 
for  I  am  myself  ignorant  of  my  situation  &  only  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Will  Congress,  which  has  produced,  still  strive  to  protract 
these  conditions?  I  think  with  you,  Providence  takes  care  of  us; 
I  saw  that  in  the  death  of  Thad  Stevens,  &  hope  to  see  Ben  Butler 
dropped  out.  If  Providence  would  take  out  or  leave  out  of  Con- 
gress all  these  exaggerations,  &  permit  the  country  to  right  itself 
in  time,  it  may  yet  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  it  is  now  drifting. 

What  you  say  of  Grant  sounds  well.  Let  us  try  the  sailors  and 
soldiers.  The  most  important  is  the  Treasury;  who  is  to  have  it? 
I  want  nothing  of  Burlingame  —  however  he  may  want  me 
.  .  .  but  would  be  glad  to  assist  him  in  a  good  work.  Every- 
thing on  the  thither  side  of  the  moon  may  differ  from  the  hither 
side:  don't  mind  that. 

I  shall  be  in  New  York  about  the  15th  or  20th  October,  No.  4 
W.  1 6th  Street  &  hope  to  see  you  there.  Meantime  my  family 
is  at  Naushon,  where  I  intend  to  join  them  on  Saturday  for  a 
week  or  10  days. 

I  rather  like  fishing  and  shooting;  not  that  I  do  much  but 
meditate,  but  they  are  favorable  to  thinking.  You  can  do  them 
mechanically  and  occupy  your  mind  with  other  subjects.  I  hope 
your  oxen  will  win,  but  what  about  the  LL.D?  I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

I  don't  think  the  country  is  the  place  for  me.  I  want  the  help 
of  other  men's  thoughts,  &  wish  to  be  in  the  centre  where  the  cur- 
rents flow  in  &  out.  I  find  no  conversation  here  above  the  level 
of  horses  &  gambling.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  place  for  men  of 
cultivation  &  reflection,  or  even  for  inquirers  like  myself;  &  if  I 
did  not  love  my  children  more  than  myself  I  would  quit  it.  Make 
my  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  my  good  wishes  for 
the  stranger  she  is  to  introduce. 

If  you  believe  with  Plato  that  the  sum  of  immortality  is  always 
the  same,  because  the  immortal  is  eternal  &  the  eternal  can  no 
more  have  a  beginning  than  it  can  have  an  end,  you  will  perceive 
that  the  coming  individual  existed  previously,  &  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  inquire  something  about  that  previous  state.  At 
all  events,  you  will  notice  first  his  bewilderment,  then  his  surprise, 
&  gradually  his  conclusion  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  of 
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which  his  dissatisfaction  will  express  itself  in  yelling  &  screaming. 
Midwives  they  say  are  as  necessary  at  the  next  birth  as  they 
were  at  the  previous,  and  that  those  who  have  preceded  us  will 
be  waiting  to  lend  us  a  hand  then,  as  our  precedents  did  when 
we  came  here,  and  that  we  in  turn  must  do  for  those  who  come 
after  us  there,  as  we  shall  have  been  done  by  &  now  do  for  those 
who  follow  us  here. 

Speaking  of  fishing  &  shooting,  I  don't  find  the  pleasure  in  it 
I  did  once.  If  I  kill  an  animal  that  was  not  going  to  kill  me  & 
that  I  have  no  need  to  eat,  I  feel  as  if  in  my  ignorance  I  had  re- 
leased an  individual  prematurely,  &  that  I  had  better  have  left 
him  to  fulfil  his  career.  If  I  wish  to  eat  him,  I  have  not  the  same 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  killing  him,  but  I  cannot  justify 
this  upon  any  higher  consideration  than  that  which  governs  an 
alligator.  Feeling  the  mystery  of  life  &  my  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  existence,  I  think  on  the  whole,  killing  for  sport  dis- 
plays less  of  the  man  than  of  the  beast. 

Yours  truly 

[P.S.]     A  rainy  morning. 


My  Dear  Sir: 


GIDEON  WELLES   TO   BIGELOW 

Washington,  5th   Deer.,    1868. 


* 


I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  when  you  were  last  here,  and 
you  must  not  allow  any  one  who  may  be  with  me  for  the  moment 
to  shut  you  off.     I  am  never  so  engaged  as  not  to  see  you. 

We  are  drifting  strangely,  and  God  only  knows  where  we  are 
to  bring  up.  The  poor  old  Evening  Post  has  got  to  be  about  as 
deeply  imbued  in  centralism  as  the  Tribune.  The  fundamental 
law  is  no  law  to  them  —  humanitarianism  overrides  state  and 
constitutional  limitations.  When  the  press  and  Congress  dis- 
regard the  law  —  the  higher  law  —  what  is  there  to  prevent 
general  demoralisation?     In  haste 

Yours  very  truly 
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GEORGE   T.   RICHARDS  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  7  Deer.,   1868. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  21st.  ultimo,  and  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  your  draft  on  Mr.  Nicolay  was  vise  at  once  and  will 
be  collected  to-day  by  my  firm,  on  whom  at  your  convenience  you 
can  draw  for  the  amount. 

The  case  as  presented  by  you  to  Mr.  Nicolay  must  have 
appeared  to  him  too  clear  to  permit  of  any  hesitation  on  his 
part.     .     .     . 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  interesting  than  that  last  evening 
our  Chapel  Society  formed  themselves  into  a  Constituted  Church, 
with  powers  to  elect  &  dismiss  a  pastor  —  gave  a  call  to  Reverend 
Dr.  Robinson,  which  I  hope  will  be  accepted  to-day.  The  next 
American  movement  will  probably  be  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  embassy,  and  if  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  25th 
instant,  so  that  Mr.  Burlingame  can  on  the  1st  of  January  take 
his  place  at  the  Palace  among  the  "Ambassadors"  of  the  world 
to  this  Court,  it  will  quite  surprise  John  Bull  and  contrast  with 
their  snail-like  movement  in  a  similar  ceremony.  I  am  preparing 
to  go  into  a  house  which  I  have  been  building  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  Palace,  which  you  remember  in  the  Avenue  du  Roi  de  Rome, 
and  which  by  the  way  probably  yesterday  became  the  property 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Gen.  Dix  soon  goes  again  [to]  No.  6  Rue 
Presbourg  but  in  that  part  of  the  house  where  Mr.  Munroe  once 
was. 

The  China  Shop  will  be  104  Champs  Elysees  just  above  Mr. 
Munroe's  hotel.     .     .     . 

Very  sincerely  yours 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  Dec.  18,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  feel  uncommonly  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  envoi  and  the 
trouble  you  took  about  Wm.  T.  F's  letter.     That  shall  decorate 
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my  "  revised  edition,"  that  is  to  appear  in  the  Year  187 1.  I  read 
your  treatise  on  piles  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  If  they  were  tears 
of  laughter,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  like  Byron  I  laughed 
that  I  might  not  weep.  I  know  nothing  practically  of  that  com- 
plaint, but  I  have  seen  enough  of  its  torments  in  my  friends  to 
pity  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  wall  now  have  to  discipline  your 
appetites.  The  piles  have  a  special  commission  from  Providence 
to  war  upon  all  kinds  of  stimulants.  It  is  hard,  but  you  will  have 
to  submit  to  it. 

Grant  has  been  exhibiting  himself  freely  around  since  his 
election  and  making  some  of  his  costive  speeches.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  short  as  they  are  they  might  sometimes  be  shorter  to 
advantage.     I  enclose  one  of  that  class. 

The  Army  have  been  holding  a  sort  of  jubilee  lately  in  the 
West.  The  care  with  which  everything  was  excluded  from  their 
public  proceedings  that  could  constitute  a  reasonable  motive  for 
displacing  such  a  large  body  of  dignitaries  at  this  inhospitable 
season,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  real  motive  did  not  tran- 
spire. What  that  motive  may  have  been  I  can't  begin  to  guess, 
being  only  a  birth-right  Yankee,  but  the  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
change of  opinions  about  all  matters  in  which  the  future  Presi- 
dent &  his  old  companions  in  arms  were  interested  was  too 
tempting  not  to  be  improved.  Cabinet  speculations  take  no 
definite  shape  as  yet. 

J.  L.  Motley  spoke  a  piece  before  the  New  England  Society, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  prove,  what  did  not  need  much  arguing 
before  that  audience,  that  on  the  whole  the  world  moved.  It  was 
an  academic  performance  worked  up  with  all  the  rhetoric  that  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon,  but  it  got  to  be  very  long  towards  the 
end,  &  his  audience  of  which  I  was  one,  would  have  let  him  off 
without  a  murmur  one  good  hour  before  he  asked  us  to.  Ham. 
Fish  used  up  all  the  high  sounding  adjectives  in  his  Dutch  dic- 
tionary to  introduce  him,  but  the  press  generally  seems  to  think 
it  has  done  its  whole  duty  in  printing  the  discourse  without  talk- 
ing of  it  much.  It  is  understood  that  M.  will  be  quite  content 
with  the  Austrian  mission,  and  he  is  making  this  pilgrimage 
to  prove  his  superior  fitness  for  it.  My  own  impression  is 
that  he  is  not  bettering  his  case,  though  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  will  hurt  it  enough  to  destroy  his  chances,  which  were  pretty 
good. 

.     .     .     Bowles  is  not  making  much  money  in  the  Republican, 
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but  he  says  he  wants  nothing  from  Grant,  recommends  Sumner 
for  Secretary  of  State  in  his  paper  &  Morgan  for  the  Treasury. 
Both  rather  improbable;  the  latter  decidedly  so. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  anything  going  about  Berryer  that 
is  conveniently  within  your  reach.  I  think  I  shall  write  some- 
thing about  him  one  of  these  days,  covering  my  relations  with 
him  that  were  of  a  public  character. 

Our  President,  Johnson  the  ist,  felt  that  his  popularity  was 
rather  excessive,  and  so  he  sought  to  reduce  it  to  a  general  aver- 
age by  recommending  repudiation.  Johnson  No.  2  (Reverdy) 
seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  same  complaint,  and  so  ex- 
plained the  criticising  he  was  getting  from  his  countrymen  by 
saying  that  they  wanted  to  fight  England.  What  statesmanship ! 
What  diplomacy!  What  a  genius  that  name  has  for  finding  out 
in  each  deep  to  which  it  descends  a  lower  depth  of  folly  or  fatuity. 

Good-bye,  my  friend, 

Yours  very  sincerely 


BIGELOW  TO   HARGREAVES 

The  Squirrels,  Sunday  ev.,  Dec.  27,  1868. 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  season  recalls  absent  friends.  I  cannot  break  into  the 
New  Year  without  wishing  that  it  may  bring  to  you  and  yours 
new  privileges,  new  pleasures,  and  increased  capacities  for  enjoy- 
ing them.  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  not  only  as  a  father 
but  as  a  grandfather. 


I  congratulate  you  and  your  friends  upon  the  result  or  results 
of  your  elections.  What  a  triumph  for  Mr.  Bright  and  his  as- 
sociates! What  a  change  in  ten  years!  What  a  humiliation  to  his 
adversaries!  There  should  have  been  one  place  in  the  new  min- 
istry left  vacant,  the  better  to  recall  to  the  occupants  of  the  others 
the  principles  and  virtues  of  him  under  whose  sign  they  have 
conquered,  and  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  whose  example  they 

■A  Maryland  politician  of  considerable  talent  and  the  first  of  President  Grant's  ministers 
plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain.  He  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims  which  the  Senate  rejected  because  it  failed  to  provide  for  indirect  damages. 
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will  win  any  future  successes  that  are  in  store  for  them.  Cobden 
must  be  in  the  new  government  or  it  will  not  be  long  lived.  If  he 
is  not  there,  it  had  better  be  shortlived,  for  it  will  show  that  more 
agitation,  more  discussion,  more  war  is  necessary  to  make  your 
people  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  as  the  basis  of  all  good  government. 

We  have  no  government  at  all  at  present,  nor  are  we  to  have 
until  the  accession  of  our  new  president!  Johnson  seems  to  be 
possessed  with  a  devil  —  one  or  more.  My  impression  is,  how- 
ever, that  Grant  will  straighten  things  out  here  rapidly.  There 
seems  to  be  a  fatality  about  the  name  of  Johnson.  Our  Minister 
at  your  Court  of  that  name  seems  to  have  lost  his  wits.  It  is 
most  time,  for  he  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  I  believe.         .     . 

Your  sincere  friend 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 
42   RUE  DE   LABRUYERE,   HAUSSMANN's  CROSSINGS, 

11  Jan'y,  1869. 
Sir: 

.  .  .  Your  remark  that  piles  are  commissioned  by  Provi- 
dence to  bombard  the  human  appetite  for  stimulants,  is  as  my 
poor  friend  Tracy  used  to  say,  "uncalled  for  and  gratuitous." 
Permit  me  to  observe  that  there  is  probably  no  one  now,  if  extant, 
more  familiar  with  that  trait  of  natural  theology  than  the  person 
who  now  addresses  you.  For  the  rest,  I  rarely  indulge  in  anvthing 
stronger  than  unnltered  Seine  water.     .     .     . 


hargreaves  to  bigelow 

34  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 

Jany.  11,  1869. 

•  We  have  taken  refuge  [for]  some  time  in  the  great  city  —  not 
that  we  needed  its  shelter,  for  the  season  has  been  one  of  singular 
mildness  —  but  for  the  sake  of  the  society  which  gathers  here  at 
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this  time  —  foxhunting  squires  being  drowsy  companions.  We 
saw  many  members  of  the  new  parliament  before  they  separated 
for  the  Christmas  recess  —  and  partook  of  the  daily  excitement 
of  the  ministerial  arrangements.  Bright  was  led  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter  —  a  most  unwilling  victim.  He  called  upon  me 
the  morning  before  his  acceptance  of  office,  his  eyes  bearing  the 
trace  of  a  sleepless  night.  I  have  seen  him  but  once  since,  when 
he  narrated  his  first  interview  at  Windsor. 

The  Queen  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  "Mr.  Bright  had  spoken 
kind  words  of  her  which  she  could  never  forget,"  alluding  to  his 
defence  of  her  as  "one  who  cherished  in  her  breast  a  noble  sor- 
row" —  when  the  court  folks  would  have  dragged  her  from  her 
privacy.  She  desired  he  would  go  through  no  form  to  which  he 
had  an  objection  —  so  he  "kissed  hands"  standing. 

He  has  since  been  among  the  earliest  invited  to  Osborne  — 
although  Derby  said  "  the  Queen  would  not  have  him"  in  a  speech 
he  made  at  Manchester  some  years  ago.  But  old  Lord  Aberdeen 
once  told  the  Queen  that  Mr.  Cobden  &  Mr.  Bright  might  some 
day  prove  her  truest  friends.  How  true  your  words  feel  just  now 
as  to  the  vacant  place  —  Alas !  the  world  has  never  seemed  the 
same  to  me  since  Cobden  left  it.  I  call  to  mind  the  words  of  his 
final  speech  at  the  close  of  the  League.  "Our  ashes  may  be  dis- 
solved but  our  spirit  will  be  abroad  over  the  whole  earth."  This 
is  our  consolation. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  friend  Profr.  Rogers  is  now  en- 
gaged on  Cobden's  speeches,  to  be  published  in  one  or  two  volumes 
similar  to  B right's.  Would  that  we  could  have  his  letters  too, 
for  there  is  his  fife  already  written.  But  I  fear  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Gladstone  has  certainly  gathered  around  him  an  efficient  staff, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  "terrible  earnest."  But  apart  from  the  Irish 
question,  the  Govt,  policy  is  already  on  its  trial,  and  the  old  evils 
of  "China  outrages"  and  Continental  embroilments  are  cropping 
up,  and  were  it  not  for  Bright's  presence,  I  confess  I  should  fear 
the  result  in  the  hands  of  Ld.  Clarendon.  Two  things  may  be 
added  also  to  Bright's  influence,  viz.  Gladstone's  passion  for 
financial  economy,  &  the  bad  state  of  trade  generally.  Our  people 
are  not  disposed  just  now  for  further  taxation.  I  doubt  if  Pal- 
merston  himself  could  have  aroused  their  wicked  instincts.  Our 
fears  are  not  from  this  question,  but  from  the  classes  who  live 
out  of  the  taxes  and  who  must  already  foresee  the  consequences 
of  Gladstone's  threatened  policy.     I  expect  to  hear  a  cry,  from 
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the  west  as  well  as  the  east  end  of  London,  from  the  recipients  of 
outdoor  relief.  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  the  weighty 
influence  of  Bright  in  the  Cabinet  may  keep  us  out  of  trouble, 
&  cause  our  Govt,  to  withdraw  from  any  material  embroilment  on 
the  Continent. 

There  every  thing  is  combustible.  All  are  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  the  great  powers  would  like  to  settle  matters  in  their  own  way; 
but  Spain,  Italy,  &  Greece  object  to  being  smothered.  You  ask 
if  Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  returned.  He  sits  with  Peel  for  Tamworth, 
but  is  petitioned  against  &  may  be  unseated.  Our  bribery  & 
corruption  law  is  now  very  stringent,  &  the  judges  are  not  ex- 
pected to  show  mercy.  In  fact  they  would  like  to  stop  the  ballot 
which  is  looming.  By  and  by,  Sir  H.  B.  has  a  notice  on  his  ques- 
tion posted.  The  Ballot  Society  holds  a  great  meeting  this  week 
under  the  presidency  of  our  friend  [Milner]  Gibson  —  just  the 
man  for  the  question.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  chance  of  his 
finding  a  seat  in  Manchester  again,  the  Tory  being  threatened  on 
petition.  My  son-in-law  &  Ld.  E.  Howard  were  beaten  at  Pres- 
ton by  the  influence  of  small  bribes  &c.  on  the  residuum.  Purity 
men  have  small  chance  at  present  —  so  this  house  is  the  richest 
ever  returned.  God  help  the  people!  All  the  young  advanced 
radicals,  who  would  not  resort  to  unworthy  means,  were  beaten, 
as  well  as  the  working-men  candidates,  some  of  whom  were  of 
the  best  type.  In  truth  the  new  householders  were  not  organized. 
This  will  require  time  and  then,  with  the  ballot,  good  men  of 
moderate  means  will  have  a  chance. 

Ever  Yours 


On  the  1 6th  of  February  I  delivered  or  rather  read  a  paper 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  Berryer.  The  object 
and  tenor  of  it  was  to  give  to  our  people  some  notion  of  their 
obligations  to  that  eminent  barrister  for  his  public  manifestations 
of  sympathy  for  us  in  our  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  paper  ap- 
peared the  following  morning  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  and  the 
Tribune. 
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HENRY  MOREAU  TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  15  January,  1869. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  your  for  your  offer  of  cooperation  which  you  send  me 
for  the  monument  we  propose  to  raise  to  the  memory  of  this 
eminent  man,  and  any  contributions  from  Americans  would  be 
received  by  us  with  lively  gratitude.  I  propose,  as  you  have 
reason  to  think,  to  write  the  life  of  Mr.  Berryer.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  demand  time  and  much  care  and  to  which  I  shall  de- 
vote myself  in  a  few  months.  As  to  the  publication  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  parliamentary  works,  I  shall  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  them  directly,  the  ownership  of  those  works  having  been 
ceded  to  a  Company  by  Mr.  Berryer  in  his  life-time.  .  .  . 
There  are  several  candidates  for  the  seat  in  the  Academy 
[to  succeed  M.  Berryer].  Those  having  the  best  chance  are 
Count  d'Haussonville  (whom  I  much  prefer)  and  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne. 


The  former  of  these  candidates  was  elected  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1869,  and  the  latter  on  the  19th  of  May,  1870. 


BIGELOW  TO  PREVOST-PARADOL 

February  1,  1869  [circa] 
My  dear  Friend: 

Yesterday,  the  very  day  I  received  your  favor  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  a  telegram  announced  the  probability  of  your  coming  to 
the  U.  S.  as  Ambassador.  Till  I  read  your  note  I  doubted  the 
report,  mainly  because  I  knew  it  was  not  usual  with  your  govern- 
ment to  select  for  its  diplomatic  representatives  persons  not 
reared  in  the  service.  I  am  delighted  to  find  your  name  added  to 
the  short  list  of  eminent  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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I  am  delighted  also  that  the  Emperor  begins  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  at  last  of  placing  the  liberties  of  France  under  the 
protection  of  its  brains.  I  am  delighted  no  less  at  the  prospect 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  great  political  and  literary  forces 
of  France,  so  long  disastrously  hostile  to  each  other;  and  I  am 
above  all  delighted  at  such  a  triumph  of  the  pen  over  the  bayonet 
as  this  nomination  confers  upon  you.  I  find  some  satisfaction 
too  in  the  implication  that  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  present 
by  a  dynastic  regime  is  practically  abandoned.  I  assume  that 
the  Emperor  has  given  Mr.  OUivier  satisfactory  guaranties,  and 
in  that  case  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  hesitate  to  accept  the 
mission  to  the  United  States  provided  you  feel  that  a  residence 
at  Washington  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  hope  you  will 
accept  it.  As  Mr.  Guizot  very  truly  said  of  you  the  day  you 
were  received  into  the  Academy:  "Vous  d'une  generation  et 
l'un  des  premiers  dans  une  generation  en  qui  la  France  espere. 
.  .  .  Vous  etes  de  ceux  a  qui  il  appartient  d'aider  au  succes 
de  notre  epoque  dans  sa  difficile  tache,  la  pratique  efficace  du 
gouvernement  fibre."  And  I  can't  think  of  a  better  discipline 
for  such  a  task  at  your  age  than  a  diplomatic  position  for  a  year 
or  two  in  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  you  declined  a  Cabinet 
position.  No  doubt  you  would  have  been  very  useful  there  and 
have  acquired  much  experience  and  reputation,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  well  for  so  young  a  man  as  you  to  dwell  in  the  shade  of  a 
court. 

I  often  thought  and  may  have  said  to  you  that  you  and  your 
friends  made  yourselves  too  inaccessible  to  the  overtures  of  the 
Emperor,  and  were  therefore  in  a  measure  responsible  for  many  of 
the  political  evils  of  which  you  complained.  You  drove  him  into 
the  arms  of  inferior  men  because  you  would  not  act  with  him,  just 
as  the  Gallicans  by  their  irreconcilable  hostility  drove  him  into 
a  quasi  alliance  with  Ultramontanism.  Your  friends  compelled 
him  to  seek  elsewhere  the  strength  which  you  denied  him.  01- 
livier  has  the  honor  of  having  been  among  the  first  to  see  that  an 
irreconcilable  opposition  is  treason,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  al- 
lowed yourself  to  entertain  such  an  honorable  proposal  to  place 
your  talents  at  the  disposal  of  his  administration. 

Yours  Sincerely 
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PREVOST-PARADOL  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  Feb.  24,  [1869]. 

My  dear  Friend: 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  cool  my  desire  to  go  to  America 
than  the  bad  news  of  our  probably  crossing  the  ocean  in  different 
ways  and  my  finding  your  country  empty  of  you.  My  nomina- 
tion is  decided  in  that  sense  that  the  emperor,  the  cabinet,  and 
myself  have  agreed  on  the  point,  but  there  are  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  and  if  much  time  is  spent  in  disposing  of  them, 
the  state  of  things  and  the  state  of  our  mind  may  change.  To 
send  Mr.  Barthemy  elsewhere  somebody  must  be  promoted,  and 
to  promote  somebody,  somebody  else  must  be  sent  off  the  service, 
which  is  crowded  more  than  ever  by  the  disappearance  of  some 
German  states  which  Prussia  has  swallowed  up.  My  dear  friend, 
if  I  do  not  go  I  shall  remain  here  the  more  willingly  knowing  you 
are  coming,  for  I  had  built  many  hopes  on  the  certainty  of  meet- 
ting  you  there.  By  all  means  I  shall  not  leave  France  before 
April,  and  perhaps  you  will  come  before  my  starting.  Whatever 
may  happen,  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  ever  and  most  earnestly 
yours 

P.  Para*dol. 


BIGELOW  TO   SEWARD 

New  York  City,  March  3,  1869. 
******* 

Permit  me  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  to  say  to  you  that 
while  in  common  with  many  of  your  old  friends  —  their  number 
will  increase  —  I  regret  your  retirement  from  the  government, 
which  seems  to  me  imminent,  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart  that  you 
are  so  soon  to  return  to  a  position  more  favorable  than  that  you 
are  quitting  for  a  just  appreciation  of  your  eminent  public  services. 

Children  sometimes  seem  to  transfer  their  affections  from  their 
parents  to  their  toys,  but  when  they  get  into  trouble  they  are  not 
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long  in  showing  where  their  hearts  are  and  who  are  their  natural 
protectors.  In  this  respect  our  people  behave  not  unlike  children 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  they  may  be  glad  to  exchange  their 
friends  of  a  day  for  the  friends  of  a  life  time.  I  hope  if  you 
pass  through  this  city  you  will  tarry  long  enough  to  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  pressing  your  hand  if  nothing  more. 

Very  faithfully  yours 


SEWARD  TO  BIGELOW 

Auburn,  March  8,  1869. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  just  received  here  your  letter  of  the  3d  together  with  the 
newspaper  article  in  which  you  have  answered  your,  or  rather  my, 
carping  assailant  on  the  subject  of  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico.1  Your  reply  is  conclusive.  But  it  was  not  needed. 
From  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Washington,  the  appetite  of 
the  people  for  criticisms  upon  the  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment during  the  war  became  dull.  Your  assailant  must  find  a 
new  field  to  explore. 

Well,  I  have  reached  home  to  find  myself  taxed  for  skill  in 
navigating  the  sleigh  through  the  snow  drifts  accumulated  during 
three  months. 

My  neighbors  seem  to  be  kinder  than  ever,  if  that  is  possible. 
I  hope  you  will  bring  your  family,  or  as  many  as  you  can,  and 
spend  as  much  time  with  me  as  you  can. 

We  shall  enjoy  a  rare  pleasure  in  looking  out  upon  the  world 
free  from  jealousy  and  from  ambition. 

Faithfully  yours 


BIGELOW   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   NEW   YORK  TRIBUNE 

New  York,  February  27,  1869. 
Sir: 

In  your  journal  of  the  2 2d  instant  I  find  an  allusion  to  my 
official  conduct  while  one  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 

»A  letter  of  mine  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  which  follows  this  letter. 
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United  States  in  Europe,  which,  as  it  does  not  now  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  your  columns,  is  made,  I  presume,  deliberately,  and 
if  so,  ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged. 

When  it  appeared,  on  the  previous  occasions  which  have  come 
to  my  notice,  I  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  condemned  to 
silence  by  the  regulations  of  the  service  upon  which  I  was  em- 
ployed. Besides  which,  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  those  mistakes 
into  which  the  daily  press  is  liable  to  fall  in  judging  the  conduct 
of  diplomatic  officers,  as  they  often  must,  upon  imperfect  infor- 
mation, and  might  safely  be  left  to  the  correction  of  time.  In 
this  it  appears  that  I  was  mistaken. 

The  allusion  to  which  I  refer  occurs  near  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

This  treaty  [referring  to  a  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  Claims],  with  its  scornful  disregard  of  American  honor  and 
American  interests,  and  its  wide  opening  of  our  national  treasury  to  satisfy 
the  still  unknown  claims  of  unfriendly  Englishmen,  to  be  awarded  by  lot 
or  a  friendly  sovereign,  leaving  every  question  of  international  neutrality 
in  the  same  muddle  in  which  it  finds  them,  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  that 
feeble  and  faithless  policy  that  has  so  often  compromised,  during  the  war, 
our  dignity  and  our  rights,  and  which,  in  one  memorable  instance,  after 
Napoleon  had  announced  that  the  erection  of  a  European  throne  in  Mexico 
was  intended  as  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  the  American  republic,  actually 
extended  to  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  plot,  in  defiance  of  the 
earnest  protest  of  Mexico,  custom  house  facilities  for  the  invasion,  and  at  its 
ignominious  close  suggested,  through  Mr.  Bigelow  to  Mr.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  that  if  the  Emperor  would  remove  his  troops  the  American  govern- 
ment could  recognize  the  empire  of  the  ill-starred  Maximilian  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone. 

The  implication  of  so  much  of  this  paragraph  as  relates  to 
myself  is  that,  under  instructions  from  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  I  proposed,  as  an  inducement  to  the  Emperor  of 
France  for  withdrawing  his  army  from  Mexico,  that  the  United 
States  would  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Maximilian;  in  other 
words,  if  the  French  flag  were  withdrawn  from  Mexican  territory 
our  government  would  at  once  give  to  the  empire  it  had  been  try- 
ing to  establish  the  moral  support  of  our  recognition,  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  people  or  the  constitutional 
pretensions  of  President  Juarez. 

Upon  whatever  authority  this  implication  was  made  and  is 
now  repeated  it  has  misled  you.  1  presume  I  am  as  well  in- 
formed as  any  one,  both  in  regard  to  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
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State  Department  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  Paris,  while  it 
was  in  my  charge,  and  as  to  the  proposals  made  by  myself  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of 
any  authority  for  attributing  either  to  the  State  Department  or 
to  myself  any  such  action  or  intention.  I  never  received  from 
the  State  Department  any  instructions  to  negotiate  for  a  recog- 
nition of  Maximilian  on  any  terms  whatever,  nor  did  I  ever 
propose  any  basis  of  negotiation  which  contemplated  in  any 
contingency  the  recognition  of  any  government  in  Mexico  that 
was  not  the  spontaneous  and  deliberate  choice  of  the  Mexican 
people. 

The  only  pretext  upon  which  even  personal  malice  could  hang 
such  a  charge  must  be  found  in  an  effort  I  made,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1865,  to  convince  the  imperial  government  that,  judged 
by  its  own  pretensions  and  professions,  it  was  logically  bound  to 
withdraw  its  flag  and  its  troops  from  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
This  occurred  during  the  more  prosperous  stages  of  Maximilian's 
imperial  career.  I  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  new  Emperor  was  very  popular;  that 
the  people  were  giving  in  their  adhesion  to  him  as  fast  as  they 
could;  that  Juarez  had  fled,  and  concealed  himself  so  effectually 
that  even  our  own  diplomatic  agents  could  not  find  him;  that  he 
had  no  party,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  talk  about  his  government, 
which,  as  they  were  advised,  had  only  an  imaginary  existence. 
On  the  other  hand  he  always  insisted  that  France  had  no  terri- 
torial aspirations  in  Mexico,  and  had  no  motive  for  sustaining 
Maximilian's  authority  there,  except  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
which  had  theretofore  desolated  the  country.  He  insisted,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  had  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  recog- 
nise the  de  facto  government  of  Mexico  merely  because  it  was  an 
imperial  government,  after  waiving  that  objection  in  the  case  of 
Don  Pedro  of  Brazil,  and  of  Iturbide  in  Mexico. 

I  thought  I  was  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  popularity  of 
Maximilian  with  his  new  subjects  than  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
seemed  to  be,  but  I  could  hardly  expect  to  convince  him  of  this; 
so,  after  protesting  that  our  oracles  gave  conflicting  responses, 
and  deeming  it  my  duty  first  to  exhaust  the  efficacy  of  all  such 
inducements  to  withdraw  as  were  entirely  free  from  menace,  I 
represented  to  him  in  substance,  that  we  had  recognized  Don 
Pedro  because  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Brazilians;  that  we  had 
recognized  Iturbide  because  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Mexicans, 
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and  if  it  ever  should  appear  that  the  Mexicans  wished  to  change 
the  form  of  their  government  and  to  have  Maximilian  for  their 
Emperor  rather  than  Juarez  for  their  President,  I  presumed  we 
should  respect  their  preferences.  We  did  not  propose,  so  far  as 
I  was  aware,  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  determining 
the  form  of  government  under  which  our  neighbors  should  live, 
while  in  the  act  of  protesting  against  such  arrogance  in  other 
powers.  All  we  required  was  that  the  Mexicans  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  choose  their  form  of  government  and  their  ruler 
without  constraint.  For  that  purpose  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  French  army  to  abandon  their  territory.  No  government 
organized  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  could  ever  be  regarded 
by  us  as  the  choice  of  the  Mexican  people. 

To  the  suggestion  that  we  should  first  recognize  Maximilian, 
I  said  that  was  impossible;  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  required 
that  France  should  go  first;  that  the  United  States  were  in  official 
relations  with  a  government  which  the  Mexicans  had  established, 
and  which  the  Mexicans  had  never,  so  far  as  my  government  was 
advised,  superseded;  that  no  government  since  established  in 
Mexico  by  foreign  aid  could  exhibit  so  good  a  title  to  sovereignty; 
and  finally,  that  France  must  first  withdraw  her  troops  and  place 
the  Mexican  people  once  more  in  the  condition  to  choose  freely 
between  Maximilian  and  Juarez,  between  an  imperial  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to 
Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  my  conviction  that  in  such  a  case  the  choice 
of  the  Mexican  people,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  respected 
by  the  United  States;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  satisfied  that  Maxi- 
milian, the  Emperor,  was  that  choice,  he  had  no  excuse  for  keep- 
ing an  army  there  to  support  him. 

This  conversation,  held  without  any  instruction  from  Washing- 
ton, except  generally  to  press  upon  the  Frenct^minister  the  danger 
to  the  friendly  relations  of  our  respective  governments  of  pro- 
longing the  occupation  of  Mexico,  has,  I  presume,  furnished  such 
elements  of  truth  as  lurk  in  the  insinuations  to  which  I  except. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  views  developed  by  me  in  this  conversa- 
tion are  any  more  acceptable  to  you  than  those  which  you  are 
pleased  to  attribute  to  me.  At  least  they  are  the  views  which  I 
expressed,  and  by  which  I  desire  to  be  judged. 

If,  in  the  progress  of  this  conversation,  I  neglected  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  enlarging  to  the  French  minister  upon  the  terrors 
of  the  American  Eagle,  it  was  not  because  I  was  ignorant  of  this 
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cheapest  of  all  methods  of  making  reputation  as  a  diplomatist, 
nor  indifferent  to  the  applause  of  my  countrymen,  but  because  I 
preferred  to  treat  the  very  delicate  business  with  which  I  was 
charged  in  the  way  which  seemed  best  calculated  to  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  two  great  nations  without  degrading  either. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 


BIGELOW   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 

New  York,  March  10,  1869. 

Sir: 

In  your  comments  upon  the  note  from  me,  to  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  your  columns  on  the  3rd 
instant,  you  state  that  the  remarks  which  provoked  that  note 
were  based  upon  my  official  correspondence,  of  which  you  cite 
the  following  passage,  from  one  of  my  letters: 

I  asked  whether  in  your  Excellency's  opinion,  Maximilian  would  be  able 
to  sustain  himself  without  the  aid  of  France,  if  his  authority  were  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States? 

Had  you  in  your  editorial  cited  the  whole  of  the  passage  of 
which  this  is  but  a  part,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  cared 
to  trouble  you  again  upon  this  subject,  and  I  count  upon  your 
courtesy  for  the  privilege  of  citing  it  here.  The  passage  would 
then  have  read  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  had  been  expressing  your 
measure  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  power  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  France  in  Mexico.  And  upon  that  faith  rested  your  hopes  of 
soon  recalling  your  troops.  You  recapitulated  some  of  the  difficulties 
against  which  it  would  require  some  little  time  to  provide;  but  all  of  which 
you  seem  to  think  would  diminish  in  magnitude,  if  the  adversaries  of  the 
new  order  received  no  encouragement  from  the  United  States.  It  was  in 
view  of  such  representations  that  I  asked  whether,  in  your  Excellency's 
opinion,  Maximilian  would  be  able  to  sustain  himself  without  the  help  of 
France,  if  his  authority  were  recognized  by  the  United  States.  This  in- 
quiry led  to  a  conversation  in  which  I  had  occasion  at  least  twice,  to  state 
to  your  Excellency  that  our  recognition  of  any  government  in  Mexico,  so 
long  as  it  was  sustained  by  foreign  arms,  was  impossible. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  this  statement  that 
is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  communication  which  you 
criticise. 

Aside  however  from  the  context,  there  is  surely  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  between  my  asking  the  French  minister  if  he 
thought  Maximilian  could  sustain  himself  were  we  to  recognise 
his  authority,  and  my  proposing  to  him  to  recognise  it.  The 
question  was  a  mode  of  testing  his  faith  in  the  popular  strength  of 
Maximilian.  The  answer  to  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  necessarily 
placed  my  interlocutor  in  a  dilemma  to  which  his  previous 
conversation  exposed  him,  and  for  which  I  sought  to  derive  a 
legitimate  advantage.  Had  I  supposed  any  portion  of  this  con- 
versation would  have  been  subjected  to  a  newspaper  discussion, 
I  should  have  taken  the  precaution  to  give  it  entire,  and  not 
merely  such  points  as  sufficed  for  parties  familiar  with  the  current 
and  tone  of  a  protracted  negotiation. 

I  regret  that  my  management  of  this  business  has  not  proved 
acceptable  to  you.  I  daresay  there  are  many  who  would  have 
conducted  it  more  to  your  satisfaction.  That  they  were  not 
employed  was  no  fault  of  mine,  but  of  those  who,  in  my  absence, 
and  through  no  solicitation  of  mine,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  committed  it  to  me.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  in 
this  they  did  not  make  a  mistake;  but  with  all  my  shortcomings 
it  is  now  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  all  the 
important  questions  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
France  during  my  residence  at  the  latter  court,  and  some  of 
them  wrere  of  a  gravity  not  easily  exaggerated,  were  entirely 
settled  before  I  retired  from  the  mission,  upon  a  basis  perfectly 
satisfactory,  I  believe,  to  both  nations,  and  without  leaving  a 
scar  to  show  where  the  hereditary  friendship  of  the  two  nations 
had  received  an  almost  fatal  wound.  While  I  claim  no  credit 
to  myself  for  my  humble  agency  in  treating  the  wound  so  success- 
fully, it  may  not  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  remind  those  who  com- 
plain of  my  diplomacy,  that  every  serious  difference  which  had 
arisen  between  our  government  and  the  French  previous  to  re- 
appointment, and  I  think  I  can  recall  four  of  them  during  our 
brief  national  existence,  resulted  in  a  termination  of  diplomatic 
relations  for  a  time,  and  in  a  financial  crisis.  Had  I  adopted 
the  heroic  treatment  of  our  recent  differences,  so  popular  in  this 
country,  especially  with  those  who  were  not  responsible  for  what 
might  be  done;  if  by  an  abrupt  and  gratuitous  assertion  of  our 
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Continental  pretensions  which,  by  the  way,  no  foreign  govern- 
ment has  yet  recognised,  nor  any  administration  at  Washington 
yet  ventured  to  assert  at  the  hazard  of  a  war;  if,  I  say,  by  an 
abrupt  and  gratuitous  assertion  of  such  pretensions,  I  had  con- 
ducted the  two  nations  into  armed  conflict,  and  given  our  dis- 
affected Southern  population  all  the  encouragement  they  needed 
to  revive  the  Rebellion;  if  I  had  added  a  few  hundred  millions  to 
our  national  debt,  a  few  more  populous  acres  to  our  soldiers' 
cemeteries,  and  planted  in  the  hearts  of  two  friendly  and  powerful 
nations  a  hatred  for  one  another  which  would  have  survived  the 
youngest  citizen  of  either  —  all  things  at  one  moment  more  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  doing  than  to  do  —  it  is  not  improbable  that  my 
course  would  have  received  a  more  unanimous  approval;  that  it 
would  have  escaped  your  animadversions;  and  that  I  should  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  for  this  explanation.  You  ought  not 
to  be  surprised  that  I  did  not  think  such  unanimity  or  immunity 
—  precious  as  they  would  be  to  me  —  worth  purchasing  at  such 
a  price.    Yours  very  respectfully, 

John  Bigelow. 


1869,   THE    STONEWALL 

The  ram  Stonewall,  which  in  a  preceding  volume1, 1  left  sailing 
under  the  Confederate  flag  from  Lisbon  for  parts  unknown,2 
proceeded  by  way  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Nassau  to  Havana.  When 
she  arrived  there  our  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1865,  she  was  sold  there  to  the  Spanish  government 
for  $16000.  The  United  States  government  claimed  the  vessel 
by  right  of  revindication.  The  Spanish  government,  without 
allowing  the  claim,  surrendered  her  to  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  July  following,  "on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  good-will 
which  has  happily  prevailed  between  the  two  countries"  and 
received,  though  not  as  a  condition  to  the  surrender,  the  sum  of 
$16000,  the  amount  of  the  expenses  which  the  Captain-general  of 
Cuba  incurred  in  obtaining  possession  of  her. 

1II,  452  ante. 

2Her  object  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  Port  Royal,  supposed  to  be  the  base  of  General 
Sherman's  advance  through  South  Carolina. 
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On  the  gth  of  August,  1867,  she  sailed  from  Washington  Navy 
Yard  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  commanded  by  Commander 
George  Brown,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  flying  the  Japanese  flag,  having 
been  sold  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  the  government  of  Japan. 
From  Hampton  Roads  she  proceeded  to  Barbadoes  and  thence  to 
Yokohama,  where  she  arrived  on  the  24th  of  April,  1868.  Owing 
to  a  change  of  government  which  had  occurred  since  her  purchase, 
and  a  revolution  then  in  progress,  she  was  placed  again  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  But  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  March,  1869, 
she  was  delivered  to  the  Japanese  government  by  Commander 
Brown.  As  few  people  know  what  a  remarkable  career  she  had 
in  the  Japanese  navy,  the  story  of  it  is  here  presented  as  given  to 
me  by  Commander  Naomi  Taniguchi  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
navy,  in  the  form  substantially  of  the  following  notes : 

The  price  paid  for  her  was  $470,000. 

She  was  renamed  the  Kotetsu,  which  means  literally  Armor. 
Her  description  was  as  follows:  displacement,  1,358  tons;  length, 
153  feet;  beam,  31  feet;  armor  —  belt,  4  inches;  battery,  4  inches; 
draught  of  water,  13  feet,  3  inches;  propellers  2;  indicated  horse 
power,  1200;  armament,  1  9-inch,  13  ton,  M.L.R.1  (Armstrong); 
4  6^-inch,  5  ton,  M.L.R.  (Armstrong);  speed,  9  knots. 

The  civil  war  in  which  Japan  was  at  this  time  engaged  presents 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States,  since  it 
resulted  in  the  compact  union  of  the  nation.  It  bears  a  further 
resemblance  to  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States,  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  fought  between  the  South  and  the  North,  although  in 
Japan  the  South  represented  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  although  it  was  only  twelve  years  since 
the  modern  navy  had  been  established  in  Japan,  naturally  her 
navy  was  in  the  stage  of  mere  infancy  —  the  little  squadrons 
applied  the  European  art  of  war  pretty  well  and  fought  very 
bravely  and  gallantly,  many  nameless  heroes  sacrificing  their  lives 
for  the  cause  which  they  espoused.  The  Stonewall  belonging  to 
the  Government  force,  was  the  only  iron  ship,  and  was  superior 
to  any  other  ship  in  either  navy.  She  participated  in  every 
engagement  on  the  sea  during  the  war,  taking  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  it.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  one  of 
the  engagements,  which  was  not  only  the  greatest  sea  fight  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  most  desperate  one  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Japanese  navy. 

'Muzzle-loading  rifle. 
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Early  in  1869,  the  rebels  occupied  Hakodate  as  their  base  of 
operation.  Their  sea  power  consisted  of  four  cruisers,  the  Kaiten, 
Banryiu,  Takao,  and  Chiyodagata,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Yenomoto.  The  Government  squadron  consisted  also  of  four 
cruisers,  the  Stonewall,  Kasuga,  Yoshun,  and  Teibo.  The  latter 
squadron  sailed  from  Tokio  Bay,  early  in  March,  escorting  four 
transports.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  departure,  of  the  Govern- 
ment squadron  reached  the  rebels,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned 
by  the  rebel  Admiral  Yenomoto,  and  a  plan  of  battle  decided 
upon  according  to  the  advice  of  Captain  Koga,  commanding  the 
Kaiten.  As.  the  Government  squadron  was  escorting  the  trans- 
ports, it  was  believed  that  it  would  call  at  some  port  on  its  way 
to  Hakodate,  and  the  port  would,  in  alL  probability,  be  Miyako 
Harbor.  It  was  planned,  therefore,  that  the  Stonewall  should  be 
captured  by  surprise,  if  she  shoulpl  happen  to  be  in  the  port  with 
the  other  ships.  If  the  Stonewall  should  be  taken,  the  other  ships 
could  easily  be  disposed  of.  Such  being  the  plan,  several  squads 
of  soldiers  were  embarked  to  reinforce  the  sailors.  They  soon 
began  the  practice  of  moving  the  broadside  guns  from  one  side  to 
another,  and  also  organized  parties  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  hazardous  duty  of  boarding  the  enemy's  ship.  On  March 
21st,  the  rebel  cruisers  Kaiten,  Banryiu  and  Takao  sailed  from 
Hakodate  for  the  conflict.  It  was  further  planned  that  the  Banryiu 
and  Takao  should  attack  the  Stonewall  simultaneously  from  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  Kaiten  fight  all  the  other  ships  of  the  enemy. 

To  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  Yamada  Harbor,  which  is 
situated  south  of  Miyako,  was  selected  as  the  rendez-vous.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  rebels,  their  small  squadron  came  upon  a 
heavy  fog  and  were  scattered.  The  Kaiten  and  Takao,  however, 
arrived  at  Yamada  safely,  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  the 
Banryiu.  It  was  soon  learned  from  shore,  to  the  great  excite- 
ment and  delight  of  the  entire  fleet,  that  eight  Government  ships 
were  at  anchor  in  Miyako.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
original  plan  was  modified.  It  was  decided  that  the  Takao  alone 
should  attack  the  Stonewall  and  the  Kaiten  fight  the  other  ships. 

Before  dawn  on  March  25th,  both  of  these  ships  were  approach- 
ing t*he  enemy's  port.  Here  the  Takao  had  some  accident  in  her 
engine  and  was  obliged  to  stop.  In  spite  of  all  these  mishaps  the 
captain  of  the  Kaiten  decided  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  and 
dauntlessly  pushed  on  unsupported  into  the  harbor,  where  the 
eight  ships  of  the  enemy's  force  were  at  anchor. 
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At  dawn  of  day  the  Kaiten  steered  into  the  harbor.  The  brave 
officers  and  men  exchanged  farewells  in  silence.  The  vessel  had 
lost  one  of  her  masts  some  time  before,  which  made  her  appear 
rather  strange  to  her  enemy.  Besides,  on  her  peak  an  American 
flag  was  flying.  She  was  for  these  reasons  very  naturally  taken 
for  an  American  ship,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Government 
squadron  watched  her  with  curiosity,  as  she  gradually  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Stonewall.  The  boarding  parties,  hav- 
ing tied  white  bands  over  their  shoulders  as  badges  of  distinc- 
tion, hid  themselves  behind  the  bulwarks.  When  the  two  ships 
were  near  enough  to  each  other  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Kaiten 
were  suddenly  hauled  do\vn,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
Government  force,  the  Rising  Sun  was  hoisted  to  her  peak.  Soon 
the  bugle  calls  were  heard  among  the  Government  ships  and  great 
disorder  and  tumult  observed  in  every  direction.  The  Kaiten 
failed  to  come  alongside  of  the  Stonewall  and  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  her  bow  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  enemy's 
stem.  But  Captain  Koga,  by  prompt  and  resolute  action,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  her  bow  in  contact  with  the  waist  of  the 
Stonewall,  when  he  fired  the  starboard  broadside.  The  boarding 
parties  had  to  proceed  through  the  narrow  bow,  and  then  jump 
six  feet  down  to  the  enemy's  deck.  This  caused  some  hesitation 
among  the  boarders,  but  encouraged  by  orders  of  Captain  Koga, 
one  after  another  they  jumped  over  amidst  the  enemy's  rifles  and 
spears.  They  were  so  greatly  embarrassed,  however,  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  passageway  that  they  were  prevented  from 
acting  collectively,  and  therefore,  without  exception,  were  either 
shot  or  stabbed  to  death,  or  fell  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
Gatling  guns.  By  and  by  the  seven  Government  ships  weighed 
anchor  and  began  to  surround  the  two  combatants.  Captain 
Koga,  seeing  the  "failure  of  his  undertaking,  gave  orders  to  depress 
the  56-po*under  at  the  bow  toward  the  deck  of  the  Stonewall  and 
fired,  causing  many  casualities  to  the  latter.  Meanwhile  shells 
from  all  around  began  to  hit  the  Kaiten,  and  her  brave  captain 
lost  his  right  arm  and  was  then  wounded  in  his  left  leg.  But  he 
was  still  giving  orders,  when  a  third  shell  hit  his  neck  and  he  fell 
dead  on  the  bridge.  The  second  officer  Arai  now  took  command 
of  the  distressed  ship,  and  seeing  that  nothing  more  could  be  done, 
managed  after  great  efforts  and  much  loss  of  life,  to  free  her  from 
the  crowd  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

The  combat  lasted  hardly  more  than  30  minutes.     But  the  cas- 
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ualties  of  the  Kaiten  were  recorded  as  20  killed  and  30  wounded; 
all  her  officers,  except  two  or  three,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  casualities  of  the  Stonewall  are  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
is  believed  they  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  her  opponent's. 

The  Government  squadron  soon  pursued  the  Kaiten  and,  at 
the  offing  of  the  harbor,  found  the  Takao,  her  unfortunate  con- 
sort still  in  a  crippled  condition.  The  captain  of  the  distressed 
ship,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  escape,  set  fire  to  her.  The 
Kaiten^  after  great  trouble,  finally  succeeded  in  entering  Hako- 
date, while  the  Banryiu  returned  to  the  portal  one.  Thus  the 
desperate  engagement  ended  in  the  complete  failure  of  the  rebels. 
The  naval  force  of  the  rebels  was  now  reduced  to  only  three  ships, 
while  the  Government  squadron  was  reinforced  by  a  new  addition, 
the  cruiser  Choyo. 

The  engagement  on  land  also  went  against  the  rebels,  although 
they  fought  very  bravely.  On  the  night  of  May  14,  the  Chiyo- 
dagata,  a  rebel  ship,  grounded  on  shoals  in  the  harbor,  and  after 
many  useless  efforts  to  float  her,  was  finally  abandoned.  On  the 
7t»h,  the  Government  squadron  pressed  on  the  remaining  two 
ships  of  the  rebels,  and  9-inch  shells  of  the  Stonewall  struck  the 
Kai'ten,  making  her  unable  to  steam.  The  Kaiten  was  finally 
brought  aground  and  was  used  as  a  floating  battery.  The  only 
remaining  ship  Banryiu  was  burned  on  the  12th,  after  the  fierce 
engagement  against  the  Stonewall  and  Kasuga.  Thus  the  rebels 
lost  all  their  ships,  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  Admiral  Yenomoto1 
evacuated  his  last  stronghold  Goryokaku  and  surrendered  to  the 
Government  force. 

After  the  war  the  Stonewall  was  renamed  the  Azunia,  which 
means  the  East,  and  remained  the  strongest  ship  of  the  new  navy 
for  many  years.  She  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Saga 
Rebellion  in  1874,  and  again  in  the  war  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion 
in  1877.  She  was  condemned  in  1888,  and  was  afterward  sold 
to  a  fishing  company. 

'Admfral  Yenomoto  was  given  important  positions  in  the  Government,  holding  from  time 
to  time  such  offices  as  Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  to  Russia  and  Minister  to  China. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1908,  much  lamented  by  his  countrymen. 
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FROM  MY  DIARY 

March  8,  i86g.     Grant  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March. 

Called  on  Seward  at  the  Astor  House.  He  has  been  retired 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  make  way  for  [Elihu]  Wash- 
burne  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  Auburn.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  good  spirits.  Grant  has  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  asking 
Congress  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  prohibiting  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  from  being  personally  interested  in  trade, 
in  order  that  the  greatest  importer  of  the  union  should  be  eligible 
as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Happily  Congress  saw  the 
folly  of  yielding  to  his  request  and  Stewart  declined  to  accept  the 
nomination.1 


Confidential 


BIGELOW    TO   HUNTINGTON 

313  W.  2 2d  St.,  [New  York] 
March  16,  1869. 


My  dear  Friend: 

I  send  you  to-day  by  the  dispatch  bag  a  full  report  of  my  paper 
on  Berryer.  It  possesses  the  single  merit  of  bringing  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  people  one  of  their  most  useful  friends  of  late 
years  in  France.  I  hope  it  will  give  no  offence.  I  also  have  sent 
you  a  couple  of  Tribunes  containing  letters  of  mine  to  its  editor, 
who  after  my  two  years  of  most  unenviable  obscurity  has  thought 
me  worth  the  trouble  of  maligning.  It  is  my  old  friend  John  Jay 
in  this  instance  who  furnishes  the  venom.  He  may  have  sus- 
pected that  I  was  in  his  way  for  something,  or  he  may  have  wished 
to  prove  that  he  has  inherited  the  diplomatic  mantle  of  his  grand- 
pops  and  that  he  is  as  sound  on  the  Mexican  goose  as  Grant 
himself. 

Grant  at  last  has  got  a  cabinet,  chosen  however  apparently 
for  what  they  were  not,  rather  than  for  what  they  were.     Their 

■By  the  persuasion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hilton,  then  a  junior  partner  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  head 
of  the  largest  importing  dry  goods  store  in  this  country,  President  Grant,  who  had  a 
curious  weakness  for  rich  men  and  for  the  luxuries  which  wealth  can  provide,  offered  Uie 
secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  to  Mr.  Stewart. 
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greatest  negative  merit  in  Grant's  eyes  is  that  they  are  none  of 
them  politicians  except  Boutwell,  who  was  taken  because  the 
man  first  chosen  for  the  treasury  was  too  little  of  a  politician  and 
had  too  little  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  to  give  up  his  dry 
goods  shop  in  New  York  to  accept  the  charge  of  Uncle  Sam's 
strong  box.  The  Cabinet  is  not  strong,  but  it  is  respectable. 
Whether  it  lasts  or  goes  to  pieces  depends  upon  Grant's  purpose 
in  selecting  it.  If  he  has  a  policy  and  wanted  men  merely  for 
instruments  to  put  it  into  operation,  it  is  admirably  chosen.  If 
he  wants  responsible  ministers  he  has  not  got  them.  Hamilton 
Fish  is  my  neighbor  in  the  country  —  an  amiable  but  heavy  man, 
who  at  the  bar  ranked  as  a  moderate  attorney,  but  whose  name  I 
suspect  does  not  appear  in  the  books  of  reports  once.  He  in- 
herited and  married  great  wealth,  and  was  wise  enough  to  invest 
a  portion  of  that  in  a  house  for  Grant  and  afterwards  some  more  in 
a  fund  to  buy  it  back  and  present  it  to  Genl.  Sherman  at  a  price 
just  twice  as  large  as  its  cost  and  a  third  more  than  Grant  had 
authorized  his  broker  to  sell  it  for.  Stewart  and  Borie  also 
invested  in  Grant's  real  estate.  Genl.  Butterfield,  a  prominent 
candidate  for  Hale's  place  at  Madrid,  took  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  stock.  In  fact,  so  profitable  has  this  kind  of  investment 
proved  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  Grant  owns  half  of 
Washington  before  his  term  expires.  Mr.  Washburne  is  another 
illustration  of  Grant's  fidelity  to  his  friends.  .  .  .  In  com- 
pany with  many  of  his  predecessors  he  [Washburne]  will  have  one 
advantage  over  the  people  he  is  to  five  among  —  he  will  learn  a 
great  deal  more  from  them  than  they  are  likely  to  learn  from  him. 
He  takes  with  him  I  presume  our  old  friend  Gibbs  as  Consul.  G. 
froze  to  him  two  years  ago  and  has  never  left  him  since.  G's. 
nomination,  I  am  told,  has  been  made;  I  doubt  however  if  it  will 
be  confirmed.  Grant  has  lost  prestige  enormously  in  the  country. 
Already  the  press  begins  to  allude  to  his  "  gratitude  to  his  friends," 
to  the  absurdity  in  the  same  week  of  nominating  an  avowed  free 
trader  and  an  avowed  protectionist  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  The  Congress  is  only  waiting  a  good 
chance  to  hamstring  him,  and  if  he  calls  many  more  millionaires 
about  him  they  will  not  wait  for  any  more  serious  pretext  for 
making  war. 

Genl.  Webb1  has  been  here  lately,  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
glory  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Mexico.     He  wishes  the  Naval 

'James  Watson  Webb,  formerly  editor  of  the  extinct  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
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office.  He  showed  me  the  papers  upon  which  he  bases  his  claim, 
about  a  month  ago.  Endorsed  upon  them  was  the  charge  that 
Seward  had  tried  to  suppress  these  papers,  which  were  committed 
to  him  confidentially  and  were  only  recovered  by  a  ruse,  &c.  To 
appreciate  this  and  in  fact  the  whole  transaction  you  should  know 
that  Webb  owes  to  Seward  the  very  bread  that  he  &  and  his 
family  have  subsisted  upon  for  the  last  eight  years;  that  to  a 
pardon  of  Seward's  he  owes  it  that  he  did  not  spend  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  many  years  ago  for  lighting  a  duel 
with  Tom*  Marshall1 ;  finally  that  one  of  his  sons  is  named  after 
Seward  and  must  bear  the  shame  he,  in  his  selfish  greed  for 
another  office,  is  now  trying  to  fasten  upon  that  name.  .  .  . 
Between  ourselves  you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  me  drop  in 
upon  you  some  day  this  summer  on  my  way  to  Germany  with 
my  family.  That  is  rather  more  probable  now  than  that  I  shall 
spend  the  summer  here.  If  I  go  it  wTill  be  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  for  some  time.  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  go  in  any 
public  character. 

Beckwith's  oldest  son,  I  hear,  is  engaged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edwards  Pierrepont.  P.  expected  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  which 
he  was  certainly  entitled,  as  things  go,  if  for  nothing  else  than  for 
his  modest  contribution  of  $20,000  in  the  campaign  which  was 
widely  advertised  at  the  time  in  the  press.  His  failure  is  of 
course  a  grievous  disappointment  to  papa  B.,  who  is  nothing 
like  so  much  of  a  Grant  man  this  week  as  he  was  last. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  David  Fuller  to  have  my  effects  at  the 
Consulate  boxed  up  and  marked  so  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
fusion of  property  when  a  new  consul  arrives  who  "knows  not 
Joseph." 

Dana  is  foolishly  trying  to  be  Collector.  Foolishly,  because 
his  paper  deserves  all  his  attention,  &  requires  it.2 

Your  faithful  friend 

■Thomas  F.  Marshall,  nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

*C.  A.  Dana  was  given  to  expect  an  appointment  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York; 
to  the  surprise  of  many  besides  himself,  it  was  given  to  Moses  H.  Grinnell.  He  was  after- 
ward offered  the  position  of  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  under  Grinnell,  which  he  declined 
{Life  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  pp.  407,  414,  415). 
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HUNTINGTON   TO   BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  Labruy-lre,  17  [and  18]  March,  '69, 

Haussmannton. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  19th  Feby.  with  the  Berryer  paper  reports  in  the 
Trib.  came  duly.  I  read  the  Berryer  through  —  which,  seeing 
I  hate  newspaper  reading  and  fine  print,  gives  you  in  short  my 
estimate  of  its  very  interesting  quality.  If  I  had  been  sure  of 
your  winter  address,  I  should  have  sent  you  two  little  books  about 
Berryer,  one  by  Alfred  Nettement,1  and  one  published  at  the  Gaz. 
de  France  office,  made  up  of  "Hommages  rendus  a  sa  Memoire," 
by  Comte  de  Chambord,  Dupanloup,2  Favre,  etc.  and  the  speech 
makers  at  his  grave  an,d  the  journalists.     .     .     . 

I  was  at  7  Rue  Scribe  yesterday.  Mr.  Richards  was  sitting 
under  a  new  hat  —  not  so  tall,  and  broader  rimmed  than  the  il- 
lustrious predecessor,  but  sot  on  with  equal  firmness  as  if  not  for 
the  day  but  for  all  the  time.  I  wish  I  knew  for  certain  whether 
he  sleeps  in  it;  do  you  think  he  would  take  it  ill,  if  I  asked?  He 
certainly  would  not  take  it  off.     .     .     . 

There  hath  been  great  growth  of  journals  since  your  time  and 
diminution  of  price.  Le  National,  edited  by  La  Bedolliere,  of 
tone  and  style  of  the  Siecle,  sells  at  one  sou,  just  the  price  of  the 
timbre,  and  has  now,  at  the  close  of  its  second  month,  a  circula- 
tion of  68,500.  Le  Peuple,  Duvernois'  and  Napoleon's  liberal 
dynastic  organ,  at  the  same  price  but  much  smaller  sale;  Le 
Public,  the  Dreolle  (of  La  Patrie)  Rouher  organ,  two  sous;  La 
Presse  Libre,  Malespine's,  two  sous;  the  Journal  de  Paris,  able 
and  Orleanist;  Le  Monitenr  liberal  independent,  still  publishing 
the  Corps.  Leg.  reports  in  full  as  of  old,  yet  selling  for  two  sous; 
Le  Gaulois,  free  lance,  but  opposition  —  a  sort  of  Figaro,  which 
also  gives  more  attention  to  politics  than  formerly,  and  one  or 
two  other  daiHes.  Then  there  are  five  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies 
given  up  to  politics,  of  which  Pelletan's  La  Tribune  is  the  ablest, 
and  all  but  one  of  which  are  advanced  opposition.  And  these  are 
but  a  part  of  the  significant  and  substantial  proofs  of  that  great 

JA  legitimist,  who  for  his  opposition  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  was  im- 
prisoned in  so  unwholesome  a  cell  that  he  lost  an  eye.  He  died  on  the  oth  of  November, 
1869. 

3F.  A.  P.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 


.- 
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change  in  this  European  constitution,  which  you  rightly  speak  of 
as  general,  in  your  Berryer  paper,  and  as  rightly  attribute  in  large 
part  to  that  high  liberty  tide  that  after  swamping  slavery  and 
drowning  out  J.  Davis'  rebel  court  at  Richmond,  is  now  flowing 
<  >ver  1  Airope.  That  "  Ebrew  jew  "  H.  Harisse,  told  me  last  Sunday 
that  a  Mr.  Andral1  told  him  that  Moreau  had  had  your  Berryer 
paper  translated  and  published  in  some  provincial  paper,  with  the 
intent  that  it  should  be  cited  thence  into  Paris  prints.  But  Mr. 
M.  will  be  like  to  have  written  you  about  this.     .     .     . 

I  went  last  Sunday  with  two  thousand  other  folks  to  the  Cirque 
dit  Prince  Imperial,  where  we  sat  for  nearly  three  hours,  not  dis- 
content, listening  to  a  charming  preliminary  talk  by  Laboulaye 
and  then  to  a  biographico-eulogistic  lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
by  your  other  friend  Cochin.2  When,  in  the  exordium,  telling 
how  Washington  used  his  almost  dictatorial  powers  only  as  a 
citizen  for  his  country's  good,  he  closed  the  long  rolling  sentence 
with:  "and  indignantly  repelled  the  thought  of  degrading  his 
noble  brow  with  a  golden  royal  circle."  It  would  ha'  done  you 
good  to  be  moved  by  the  swelling  triple  surge  of  applause  that 
then  broke  forth.  Then  Cochin,  when  it  grew  still  again,  spoke 
for  five  minutes  parenthetically,  deprecating  any  intention  of 
odorous  comparisons  between  America  and  France,  any  inten- 
tion of  political  allusions  —  making  three  or  four  clever  ones  by 
the  way,  which  were,  perhaps  after  all,  honestly  unintentional. 
The  truth  is  that  you  cannot  talk  history  to  a  Paris  audience 
that  they  won't  take  and  make  allusions  of  their  own  head. 
After  this  there  were  more  than  once  great  tides  of  applause  — 
the  grandest  I  think  when,  treating  of  Lincoln's  great  unselfish 
labors  to  sustain  the  republic  and  restore  it  to  peace,  he  closed 
the  period  with:  "having  the  sole  concentered  purpose  of  found- 
ing the  future  of  his  country  not  of  his  family."  The  roar  was 
loud  enough  and  long  enough  to  have  reached  the  Tuileries.  Next 
Sunday,  at  the  same  place,  Jules  Favre  closes  this  series  of  con- 
ferences, the  organizers  of  which  did  and  do  sincerely  propose 
not  to  make  political  meetings  of  them,  and  the  speakers  generally 
do  honestly  mean  to  make  the  best  of  the  new  law  that  permits 
them,  tho'  with  no  pretence  of  liking  the  law.  Other  meetings 
where  organizers  and  orators  do  sincerely  endeavor  to  strain 
the  law  to  its  utmost  and  make  known  their  detestation  of  it  and 

'Probably  C.  G.  P.  Andral,  of  the  French  bar. 

'•'P.  S.  A.  Cochin  (1823-1872),  French  publicist,  author  of  many  works,  including  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  published  in  [869. 
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of  the  regime  that  grudgingly  conceded  its  hampered  privileges, 
offer,  as  you  may  suppose,  more  exciting  entertainment.  I  was 
at  the  hall  of  the  Grand-Orient1  one  Sunday  when  Pelletan  was  the 
lecturer.  Here  we  were  all  puros  or  mere  pleasure  seekers  — 
no  Orleanists  or  that  sort:  no  political  Laodiceans.  An  orator, 
like  Pelletan,  possessed  of  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  and  of 
some  skill  in  rhetoric,  can  generally  manage  to  say  by  allusion 
pretty  much  everything  he  wants  to:  for  in  leading  up  to  his 
point  through  a  long  paragraph,  he  takes  care  to  say  nothing  that 
the  most  captious  commissaire  can  object  to;  and  then  the  point 
is  fitted  on  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  shot  off  in  ten  words  or 
less.  If  the  commissaire  is  now  provoked  to  protest,  just  three 
seconds  too  late,  he  cannot  jam  the  naughty  words  back  into 
unspokenness  —  locnta  manent  —  he  only  makes  a  scene,  turns 
the  applause  for  the  orator  to  a  noisy  discord  of  disapprobation 
addressed  to  himself,  and  by  holding  the  audience  for  a  while  on  the 
last  words  of  the  orator,  underscores  them  as  it  were  and  secures 
them  a  separate  distinct  place  and  impression  in  the  memories  of 
the  hearers.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  certain  than  that  the 
press  and  meeting  laws  of  last  May  &  June,  have  got  to  be  revised 
for  better  or  worse  within  a  very  few  years.  If  we  United  States 
behave  ourselves  for  the  next  four  years,  we  shall  revise  them, 
exempli  gratia  —  which  I  render  by  grace  of  good  example;  may 
our  sovereigns  be  moved  to  give  it,  Dei  gratia! 

I  was  interested,  as  always,  in  what  you  vouchsafe  about  our 
politics,  and  hope  for  more  notes  in  like  kind  from  time  to  time. 
The  occupant  of  your  ex-ofhce  [consulate]  is  in  something  of  a 
freeze,  over  the  announcement  to  him  by  telegraph  two  days  ago 
of  Gibbs'  appointment  to  his  post.  Yesterday  he  had  taken 
courage  again,  and  seemed  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in  no 
immediate  danger  at  least  of  a  supercessor.  Nicolay  clings  to 
the  flesh-pot  with  a  rather  unseemly  clutch,  to  my  thinking. 
His  notion  that  the  shade  of  Lincoln,  because  he  was  his  secretary, 
is  more  favorable  to  continuous  crops  of  Consular  emolument 
than  Court  sunshine,  affects  this  observer  as  erroneous;  as  does 
Mr.  Washburne's  reputed  notion  that  bowing  through  a  Paris 
season  of  diplomatic  and  other  calls  and  soirees  is  a  less  exacting 
service  for  the  vertebral  column  than  a  winter  session  of  Congress. 

When  you  write  of  Mr.  Morgan  that  "  he  is  getting  rich  rapidly" 
you  convey  a  more  eloquently  disastrous  idea  of  the  impoverished 

lHotel  du  Grand-Orient  de  France,  a  centre  of  free-masonry. 
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state  our  late  well-to-do  fellow  citizens  are  suffering  from  than 
could  be  imparted  by  the  longest  of  newspaper  essays.  "  Getting 
rich,"  he!  Why  he  got  that  long  ago,  supposing  all  the  money  a 
man  wants  to  spend  who  knows  how  to  spend  it,  makes  him  rich. 
I  am  rich  enough  here,  but  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to 
go  home  to  lay  my  bones  and  any  trifle  of  adherent  flesh  that 
belongs  to  this  feeble  body.  But  you  scare  me  to  perpetual  exile. 
Indeed,  my  own  experience  in  the  winter  of  1865-66  showed  me 
that  living  in  America  was  ruinously  costly,  though  one  lived  on 
his  friends.  It  is  an  arithmetical  fact  that  during  those  five 
months,  I  paid  out  more  for  having  other  folks  meet  my  expenses, 
than  I  do  here  in  the  same  time  to  pay  them  myself.  Please 
remember  me  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  house  as  you  see  him.  His 
want  that  you  should  return  to  journalism  is  natural;  why  not 
gratify  it? 

I  met  Mr.  Juif  the  other  day,  who  asked  particularly  after  you, 
as  do  frequently  the  Sydows,  with  whom  latterly  I  often  enough 
take  my  victual.  Not  that  the  meat  is  better  than  elsewhere  for 
the  price,  but  Mrs.  Sydow's  serving  gives  it  a  sort  of  grace  and 
household  flavor.  Poor  Sydow  has  come  to  be  stoneblind  —  with 
no  loss  of  appetite.  Legras  is  friendly  as  ever  though  "getting 
rich"  and  heartless  in  his  prices  for  2nd  hand  books.  Luckily, 
I  don't  read  much.  It  has  been  snowing  all  the  afternoon  in  a 
slow,  sleety,  slovenly  way  —  doing  up  a  belated  February  job. 
I  am  going  to  Crawford's  to-night  —  much  against  my  will  — 
because  it  is  St.  Patrick's.  They  will  ask  de  vos  nouvelles,  sure. 
Burlingame  (Anson  of  Pekin)1  will  be  there,  Genl.  Dix  is  engaged, 
and  Rangabe  the  Greek;2  and  Crawford3  told  me  with  great  glee, 
that  his  wife  cherished  a  fond  hope  that  Burlingame  would  loan 
them  one  of  his  real  Chinamen,  pig-tail,  button  and  all,  for  a  part 
of  the  evening.  B.  Anson  is  in  high  spirits  with  his  diplomatic 
and  social  success  here;  but  I  don't  hear  that  the  Empress  means 
to  give  up  any  of  the  things  that  Palikao4  and  company  stole  for 
her  from  Ching-Chowr's  Summer  Palace  before  they  burned  it  to 
the  ground.     It  is  high  dinner  time.  Yours  truly 

'See  I,  164,  and  IV,  149,  n.  241,  ante. 

-M.  A.  R.  Rangabe\  Greek  Charge  d'Ajfaires  accredited  to  the  U.  S. 

'Correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News. 

•General  Cousin-Montauban,  Count  de  Palikao.  He  won  his  title  of  nobility  as  com- 
mander of  the  allied  French  and  British  forces  in  the  expedition  against  China  in  i860, 
which  culminated  in  a  decisive  victory  at  Palikao.  The  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace 
executed  by  the  allied  forces  in  retaliation  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  by  the 
Chinese. 
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[P.S.]  i  o'clock  a.  m.,  18  March. 
We  stop  the  press  to  inform  our  readers  that  there  were  four  (4) 
Chineses  at  Crawford's  swarry  —  each  with  his  tail  and  button. 
T.  B.  s.  v.  p.  I  did  want  to  just  give  one  turn  to  one  of  the 
buttons  to  see  if  it  would  ring.  But  you  can't  have  your  own  way 
to  swarries.  I  enclose  a  newspaper  scrap  or  two  about  Berryer. 
His  sale  is  now  going  on. 


BRANTZ   MAYER  TO   BIGELOW 

Baltimore,  March  20,  1869. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  Recollections  of  Berryer  which 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me.  I  received  the  pamphlet  this 
morning  and  could  not  put  it  down  until  I  had  read  every  word  of 
it.  I  was  delighted,  not  only  by  the  charming  picture  you  have 
drawn  u ad  vivtim"  of  the  staunch  old  royal  defender  of  his  "lost 
cause,'  but  also  by  the  glimpse  you  give  of  the  quiet  success  with 
which  you  foiled,  in  Paris,  the  British  attempt  to  break  us  down 
in  '63.  How  amazingly  small  our  "Anglo-Saxon-brethren"  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion! 

Were  you  not  struck  by  Mr.  Roebuck's  frank  disclosures  of 
poor  old  "Pam's"1  opinions,  now  that  Pam  is  dead  and  gone? 
Also  by  the  no  less  extraordinary  lies  told  by  Lord  Johnny 
Russell  to  our  friend  Reverdy  Johnson,  over  their  toddy,  as 
to  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  steamers  from  British  home  & 
colonial  ports?  It  seems  to  me  the  Alabama  Claims  may  be  soon 
settled  when  the  noble  Earl  resorts  to  sheer  mendacity  under  the 
sharp  county  court  cross-questioning  of  Reverdy.  I  suppose  you 
saw  Johnson's  Glasgow  speech  to  which  I  allude.  The  scene 
described  is  so  perfectly  Johnsonian  —  (to  us  Marylanders)  — 
that  one  might  swear  to  its  fidelity.  Wasn't  it  rich?  "I  knew  all 
about  Mr.  Ambassador,  but  alas!  our  attorney-general  had  a  'bee 
in  his  bonnet '  —  in  fact,  was  gone  clean  crazy  —  &  of  course  I 
couldn't  know  it  officially!"  Is  there  anything  finer  since  the 
day  when  Mr.  Bull  declined  rescuing  his  drowning  compatriot 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  introduced?  What  child's-play 
statesmanship  is  when  such  things  are  facts. 

'Palmerston's.  Roebuck,  it  may  be  presumed,  represented  that  he  got  encouragement 
from  Palmerston  to  propose  to  France  that  she  join  England  in  recognizing  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 
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Your  fine  sketch  of  the  royalist  lawyer,  who  had  every  element 
of  greatness  save  the  essential  instinct  which  should  have  divorced 
him  from  the  dead  past,  is  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  narrow- 
ing effect  of  his  profession.  Wasn't  it  lawyership  that  made  such 
confusion  of  ideas  here  before  the  wrar?  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  loyalty  in  true  law;  and  that,  of  course,  helped 
some  of  us;  but  then,  wrhat  a  trouble,  you  know  we  had,  to  break 
laws  in  order  to  preserve  the  supreme  one!  Technical  law  made 
lots  of  Southern  sympathizers  and  defenders  in  this  region. 

But  I  did  not  begin  this  note  of  acknowledgment  to  write  poli- 
tics. I  simply  wanted  to  say  how  much  I  was  obliged  by  your 
recollection  of  me,  as  wrell  as  how  much  I  was  instructed  &  pleased 
by  your  portrait  of  Berryer.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  one 
of  such  fine  analytical  powers  could  have  written  the  final  letter  of 
18"  Novr.  to  Ins  "Lord  and  King,"  in  anything  but  the  last  flicker 
of  a  senility  that  had  no  memory  of  anything  but  its  early  attach- 
ments. But  it  wras  French,  and  dramatic,  and  proves,  I  suppose, 
that  the  Bourbonists  as  well  as  the  Bourbons  themselves  "learn 
nothing  &  forget  nothing."1 

I  will  take  the  liberty  now  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  I  de- 
signed doing  when  we  met:  whether  you  ever  had  any  proofs  of 
the  portrait  of  Franklin  struck  from  the  plate  engraved  for  your 
volume?  I  have  a  large  number  of  very  fine  engraved  portraits 
of  the  philosopher  —  in  fact,  from  nearly  all  the  known  pictures 
I  have  one  that  I  especially  value,  from  Vanloo's  portrait,  engraved 
by  Alexander  which  was  given  by  Franklin  himself  to  a  gentleman 

'Without  being  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  a  strictly  pious  man,  Berryer 
was  always  faithful  to  the  national  church  in  which  he  had  been  educated  and  was  a 
conscientious  observer  of  its  ordinances.  Indeed  it  was  a  mere  chance  that  he  did  not 
enter  the  priesthood.  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  probably  have  been  less  difficult  than  it 
now  is,  to  name  the  greatest  orator  which  the  Gallican  church  has  yet  produced.  He  was 
always  the  champion  of  the  church  when  her  prerogatives  were  encroached  upon,  and  one 
of  the  sources  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Emperor  was  what  he  regarded  as 
the  profane  and  unfeeling  policy  of  his  administration  toward  the  Pope.  About  a  fort- 
night before  he  died  he  wrote  the  note  to  the  Count  de  Chambord  here  referrred  to: 

"My  Lord  — 

-  My  King: 

"They  tell  me  that  I  touch  the  term  of  my  life.  I  die  in  sorrow  that  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  your  hereditary  rights,  consecrating  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  which  our  country  has  need. 

"I  bear  these  prayers  to  heaven  for  your  Majesty,  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  for 
our  dear  France. 

"  That  they  may  be  the  less  unworthy  of  being  accepted  by  God,  I  quit  life,  armed  with 
all  the  ministrations  of  our  holy  religion. 

"Adieu  Sire,  may  God  protect  you  and  serve  France. 

"Your  devoted  and  faithful  subject, 

Nov.  18th  [1869].  "  Berryer." 
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in  Philada.,  whose  nephew  gave  it  to  me.  If  you  have  ever  had,  or 
ever  shall  have,  copies  struck  from  your  plate,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  spare  me  one,  if  you  can.  for  my  Collection 
of  Frankliniana. 

Please  present  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  believe  me  truly, 
your  obliged  friend  &  servant. 

P.  S.  You  were  unanimously  elected  a  Member  of  our  Maryland 
Hist.  Soc.  at  the  March  meeting.  Your  diploma  will  be  sent  to 
you  shortly.  I  hope  it  will  be  acceptable,  &  that  you  will  do  us 
the  favor  to  rank  yourself  among  us  whenever  you  come  to 
Baltimore. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

Auburn,  March  24,  i86g.  I  left  New  York  this  morning  and 
reached  here  this  evening.  General  MacDougall,1  the  partner 
of  Secretary  Seward's  eldest  son  William  [H.],  who  is  President 
of  the  bank  in  Auburn,  met  me  at  the  station  and  drove  me  back 
to  the  Secretary's  home.  On  the  way  the  General  said  many 
complimentary  things  of  William  the  Junior. 

The  Governor  received  me  cordially,  presented  me  to  Mrs. 
William  Seward  Jr.  and  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Worden,  with  whom  he 
was  playing  three-handed  whist  when  I  entered.  After  supper 
the  Governor  lit  his  cigar  and  the  ladies  retired.  He  appeared  to 
be  in  uncommonly  good  spirits.  His  effects  from  Washington 
had  arrived  the  day  before,  filling  a  hundred  and  twenty  boxes 
and  he  had  been  occupied  in  bestowing  them  in  an  old  carriage 
house.  He  proposes  to  alter  his  house  to  provide  more  room  for 
his  books,  and  then  set  to  work  to  arrange  his  papers,  etc.,  for  use. 
He  had  been  astonished  to  find  how  much  he  had  done  since  he 
had  been  in  public  life  and  how  well  some  things  had  been  done 
which  he  had  entirely  forgotten. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  we  retired  to  his  office,  a  sort 
of  wing  to  the  house  where  he  used  to  practise  law  when  he  re- 
turned from  Albany  after  his  defeat  for  Governor.  He  showed 
me  a  letter  just  brought  in  by  the  postman  from  Reverdy  John- 
son, complaining  of  Sumner's  new  theory  of  damages  inflicted 
upon  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  during  the  war;  that  is 

1C.  D.  MacDougall,  breveted  in  Civil  War,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
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damages  beyond  the  specific  damage  alleged  by  individual  claim- 
ants. I  observed  that  neither  Sumner  nor  any  one  else  had  made 
any  such  pretension  before,  and  I  presumed  Sumner  had  his  cue 
from  Grant.  "No  doubt  he  had,"  said  Seward.  "That  means 
then,"  said  I,  "no  settlement  there."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  the 
use  of  the  precedent  set  by  England  kept  for  other  purposes"  I 
then  referred  to  the  extraordinary  passage  in  Grant's  inaugural 
in  which  he  avowed  as  the  basis  of  our  national  morality  that  we 
would  do  as  we  were  done  by  rather  than  as  we  should  be  done  by. 
Mr.  Seward  said  he  was  surprised  that  that  had  not  been  noticed; 
had  President  Johnson  uttered  such  a  sentiment  the  whole  press 
would  have  rung  with  it  unceasingly.  He  said  Grant  had  no 
idea  of  a  foreign  policy  but  brute  force;  that  he  (Seward)  had  told 
them  at  Washington  that  there  were  but  three  men  fit  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  knew;  they  were  Sumner,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  himself ;  that  no  one  but  himself  could  make 
an  analysis  of  the  Alabama  correspondence  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
that  it  would  take  four  months  for  him  to  do  it.  "Fish  will  refer 
everything  to  the  Attorney-general;  he  will  do  nothing  himself; 
he  cannot.  Sumner  wished  and  had  a  right  to  have  been  asked 
into  the  cabinet,  though  he  would  not  have  accepted  it.  It  was 
neither  courteous  nor  wise  in  Grant  to  neglect  this  attention." 
Stanton  he  said  had  a  very  jealous  disposition.  He  (Seward 
had  regarded  it  as  his  first  duty  to  the  Republican  party  to  pre- 
vent a  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  which  would  have  ruptured  the 
party  and  brought  the  enemy  into  power.  Owing  to  these  in- 
firmities of  Stanton  and  others,  he  (Seward)  was  never  absent 
that  something  unpleasant  did  not  occur.  Some  articles  ap- 
peared about  himself  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  once  very  harsh  in 
their  tone.  Not  long  after  they  overhauled  Stanton,  who  got 
the  impression  that  Seward  inspired  them.  As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered the  difficulty  he  went  to  Stanton,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
previous  articles  about  himself,  gradually  disabused  his  mind  of 
the  erroneous  impressions.  When  the  fight  with  Johnson  oc- 
curred last  spring  he  said  he  was  out  of  town.  Had  he  been  in 
town  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  occurred.  When  he  left 
Washington,  he  did  not  call  upon  Stanton  because  of  the  feeling 
of  the  family  about  impeachment,  which  left  him  in  doubt  whether 
the  visit  would  be  appreciated.  He  thinks  the  relations  of  Stan- 
ton with  Grant  are  not  entirely  confidential.  He  met  Grant  at 
dinner  in  January  or  thereabout  ard  casually  asked  how  Stanton 
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was.     Grant  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  had  not  seen  him  in 
six  months. 

He  says  he  sees  war  ahead;  that  the  Republican  party  is  already 
disorganized,  but  he  does  not  yet  see  the  question  or  policy  which 
separates  them:  spoke  with  contempt  of  party  appointments  or 
the  tenure  of  office  bill  as  party  issues.  He  owned  however 
that  he  could  not  see  what  was  to  be  the  question  of  the  future. 
Thought  it  extraordinary  that  Grant  should  have  taken  a  man  so 
notoriously  unfit  as  Washburne  for  Secretary  of  State  merely  to 
pay  him  a  compliment,  as  he  admitted  that  he  had  done,  and 
questioned  whether  he  had  not  taken  Stewart  for  the  same 
reason. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  drove  together  to  Throop  Martin's  place, 
the  original  residence  of  Governor  Throop1  to  lunch  with  his 
descendants  there,  on  Onawaska  Lake.  On  our  way  I  asked  Mr. 
Seward  if  it  was  true  that  neither  the  late  President  nor  any  of 
his  cabinet  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of 
President  Grant.  He  answered  that  they  were  and  they  were 
not.  He  then  stated  that  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  incoming 
President  at  Washington  had  been  to  send  some  one  (as  in  Lin- 
coln's case  it  was  Seward,  his  Secretary  of  State)  to  the  President- 
elect to  ask  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  receive  his 
successor.  This  was  followed  by  an  invitation,  usually  by  a  visit 
from  a  committee  of  Congress,  to  concert  with  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  executives  a  programme  for  the  inauguration.  Grant 
declined  to  visit  Johnson  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  him 
or  with  certain  members  of  his  cabinet  —  Sew^ard  not  of  the 
number.  The  congress  went  on  as  usual  and  provided  places  for 
the  president  and  his  cabinet,  which  was  published  in  the  paper. 
The  municipal  authorities  invited  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  cabinet  to 
ride  in  a  parallel  column  with  the  President-elect.  The  President 
and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  against  Seward's  advice,  resolved 
not  to  accept  the  invitation  farther  than  to  receive  a  salute  as 
they  passed  the  White  House  at  twelve  o'clock.  Seward,  not 
being  willing  to  be  separated  from  his  colleagues,  declined  also. 
His  relations  with  Grant,  he  said,  had  always  been  of  the  most 
cordial  character;  that  they  frequently  exchanged  hospitalities 
with  each  other;  but  when  the  time  for  the  inauguration  ap- 
proached, Grant  never  asked  a  question,  never  expressed  a  desire 
for  any  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  matters  in  his  depart- 

'1829-1830. 
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ment  Not  one  of  Johnson's  cabinet  had  an  opportunity  of 
transmitting  to  any  of  his  successors  any  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  possessed  about  the  affairs  of  his  department,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  preserved  in  the  archives.  Grant,  he  said,  a  year  or  more 
ago,  wanted  a  place  for  a  military  friend  who  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  Darien  Canal.  Seward  said  the  treaty 
must  be  made  to  secure  the  privilege  of  such  a  survey,  and  he 
would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  did  so,  and  got  the  treaty 
adopted;  but  Grant  never  alluded  to  the  subject  after  his  election, 
but  by  his  application  became  the  father  of  the  Darien  project. 

Grant,  he  said,  had  no  idea  of  a  cabinet  minister  except  as  a 
staff  officer;  that  he  had  but  to  give  orders  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  have  them  executed  with  military  promptitude  and 
precision;  that  he  (Seward)  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
Grant's  getting  an  army  of  observation  into  Texas  to  threaten 
the  French  with;  that  he  sent  Schofield  to  France  merely  to  avoid 
such  a  proceeding,  he  himself  knowing  that  the  Emperor  would 
quit  Mexico  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  fears  Grant  is  still  medi- 
tating mischief  in  Mexico,  referred  to  news  that  the  government 
was  providing  barracks  for  more  troops  in  Texas,  says  Romero1 
made  a  fearful  mistake  in  not  adhering  to  his  policy  rather  than 
to  Grant's;  says  he  told  Romero  that  if  they  once  got  United 
States  troops  into  Mexico  they  would  never  get  them  out.  They 
now  see  it,  and  he  gets  letters  from  Romero  and  Juarez  by  every 
steamer,  full  of  anxiety. 

In  the  course  of  our  drive  to  Onawaska  Lake  Mr.  Seward 
showed  me  a  little  village  of  cheap  houses  which  he  had  built. 
He  began  many  years  ago.  He  had  some  money,  and  people  came 
to  borrow  it.  He  would  not  lend  to  his  adversaries  and  could 
not  afford  to  lend  to  his  friends,  who  would  think  it  hard  to  be 
compelled  to  repay  him.  He  then  commenced  building  small 
houses  for  the  factory  people,  worth  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  thereabout  a  year.  These  he  would  sell  as  fast  as  needed  at 
a  price  payable  at  any  period  less  than  twenty  years  that  the 
purchaser  might  prefer,  on  condition  of  paying  him  10  per  cent,  a 
year  and  taxes,  all  above  7  per  cent,  and  taxes  going  toward  the 
extinction  of  the  principal.  He  said  he  had  fifteen  of  these  houses 
then  building. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  at  the  Martins',  Mr.  Seward  said  he 
would  be  ashamed  to  write  a  book  about  himself,  but  that  he  had 

■Mexican  Minister  in  Washington. 
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projected  a  history  of  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  America, 
or  rather  perhaps  a  history  of  the  progress  which  civilization  has 
made  since  the  discovery  of  America.  His  travels  which  he  had 
in  contemplation  would  help  him  in  such  a  work,  which  he  meant 
to  study  whether  he  ever  executed  it  or  not. 

In  the  evening  after  our  return  he  referred  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention that  elected  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency,  and  said  that 
when  the  result  was  announced  he  saw  that  his  prestige  in  the 
country  was  gone;  that  his  wand  had  lost  its  charm,  even  in  the 
Senate.  He  therefore  went  into  the  State  Department  as  the 
most  dignified  place  of  retirement.  He  then  talked  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley's resignation  from  Vienna,  repeating  in  substance  what  he 
had  previously  told  me  in  Washington.  He  added  that  Motley 
was  never  fit  for  the  place,  and  he  only  appointed  him  to  placate 
Sumner,  wTho  was  grouty  about  the  sending  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams  to  England  and  whose  position  in  the  Senate  [as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee]  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable to  conciliate  him. 

Mr.  Seward  said  he  had  left  most  of  his  correspondence  about 
diplomatic  business,  though  marked  "private,"  on  file  in  the 
State  Department.  I  advised  him  to  get  Fred  to  help  him  in 
arranging  all  his  correspondence,  printed  and  unprinted,  in  per- 
fect order  for  reference  and  to  make  such  notes  and  memoranda 
as  would  enlighten  the  future  student  in  regard  to  matters  now 
not  fully  understood,  like  the  Motley  matter,  for  example.  We 
talked  of  this  at  length  and  finally  he  concluded  to  write  Fred 
by  that  evening's  mail  to  come  up,  and  they  would  concert  a 
plan  of  joint  work.  He  said  that  he  had  no  secular  cares  to 
distract  his  attention;  that  his  sons  attended  to  every  tiling  of  that 
kind;  that  he  never  had  managed  his  own  private  affairs,  nor  even 
earned  any  money.  They  paid  everything,  even  for  his  stamps 
clothing  etc.  They  were  all  provided  for  and  happily  settled  in 
life.  Weed,  he  said,  had  allowed  his  leisure  to  be  encroached  upon 
with  plans  for  money-getting.  It  had  demoralized  him.  His  ex- 
cuse was  that  he  had  dependent  children  and  grandchildren. 

Seward  has  a  large  brick  house  in  admirable  arrangement.  It 
and  everything  in  it  exists  for  him.  He  seemed  much  gratified 
by  my  visit  and  begged  me  to  come  again.  He  is  a  great  man, 
greater  than  he  appears,  because  his  greatness  is  mixed  with  so 
much  partisan  littleness.  But  after  all,  he  talks  more  like  a 
statesman  and  shows  far  more  forecast  than  any  that  I  meet. 
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BIGELOW    TO    HUNTINGTON 

Saturday  evening,  March  27,  1869. 

My  dear  Huntington: 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  this  country  that  our  new  Presi- 
dent1 was  what  is  technically  termed  "a  bite,"  "a  sell,"  "a  bad 
egg,"  or  "words  to  that  affect."  True,  as  yet  they  have  only 
his  appointments  to  judge  him  by,  but  his  gratitude  to  his  rich 
and  generous  friends  and  his  devotion  to  his  family  is  so  much 
like  Desdemona's  love  for  Othello  that  it  seems  to  leave  none  for 
any  body  else.  In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  remember  any  of  our 
presidents  who  were  "got  in  the  family  way"  so  soon  after  their 
inauguration.  The  Evening  Post,  which  has  been  promising  us 
the  millennium  as  one  of  the  more  immediate  consequences  of 
Grant's  entering  the  White  House,  is  after  him  to-night  with  a 
sharp  stick.  The  people  say  he  has  "caved,"  is  not  up  to  the 
mark,  and  the  news  from  Washington  to-night  is  that  he  has  a 
sick  headache  and  could  see  no  one  to-day.     .     .     . 

I  have  been  spending  a  couple  of  days  with  Seward  at  Auburn. 
He  thinks  it  very  strange  that  Grant  should  have  deemed  it  be- 
coming to  offer  a  post  of  such  dignity  and  consequence  as  the 
State  Department  merely  as  a  compliment  to  any  one,  and  es- 
pecially to  a  man  whom  nobody  for  a  moment  supposed  was  pos- 
sessed of  any  of  the  qualifications  for  it,  like  Washburne.  He 
thinks  Grant  regards  his  cabinet  as  staff  officers  who  have  only  to 
execute  orders,  and  that  he  has  no  notion  whatever  of  the  way  in 
which  nations  are  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with  each  other. 

There  is  a  report  to-night  that  Johnson  (Andrew)  is  dead.  If 
so,  I  would  not  wonder  if  Grant  made  him  pass  for  a  great  man 
and  a  wise  President.  If  he  does  it  will  be  a  greater  achievement 
than  conquering  Lee. 

Gibbs  has  been  nominated  for  the  Paris  Consulate,  but  there 
are  doubts  of  his  confirmation.  The  World  and  the  Nation  have 
already  denounced  it  as  a  nomination  not  fit  to  be  made.  Col. 
Hay  has  left  Washington  and  is  lecturing  in  the  West. 


'U.  S.  Grant. 
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huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  de  Labruyere  Napoleopolis, 

14  April,   1869. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yourses  of  16  &  27  March  received,  the  latter  at  the  instant. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  country,  glad  for  myself,  that  you  don't  find 
it  habitable  and  are  coming  on  trial  to  Europe  again.  I  am  per- 
sonally much  interested  in  the  matter  apart  from  feeling  a  general 
interest  in  what  concerns  you;  for  wherever  you  pitch  your  tent 
this  summer  in  Germany,  I  mean  to  go  and  take  a  glass  of  beer 
with  you.  Of  the  best  places  for  settlement  you  probably  know 
more  than  I.  Good  schools  and  good  German  are  at  Dresden, 
Bonn  and  Frankfort.  I  should  prefer  the  last  named  of  the  three 
as  a  residence,  it  being  nearer  the  centre  of  things  than  the  other 
two  and  offering  (in  everything  but  art)  more  resources  than 
Dresden,  I  should  think.  Heidelberg  is  a  pleasanter  landscape 
and,  I  suspect,  a  milder  climate.  If  you  get  yourself  settled  in  a 
tolerable  winter  country,  would  Freibourg  in  Baden  do?  The 
beautifullest  Gothic  cathedral  that  ever  was  finished,  beautiful 
landscape  and  I  suppose  mildish  climate,  and  there  be  cheap 
tolerable  lodging  in  the  neighborhood.  I  may  inflict  myself  on 
your  list  of  visiting  acquaintance  for  a  month  or  two.  For  after 
next  October  first,  I  shall  be  like  Othello  when  he  closed  his  cor- 
respondence with  Desdemona.  My  18  years'  occupation  is  going 
to  be  gone  at  that  date.  The  Tribune  folks  have  given  me  six 
months'  warning,  dating  from  April  fool's  day,  that  my  services, 
like  the  gospel  at  Theodore  Parker's  Church,  as  Mrs.  Partington 
said,  can  be  dispensed  with.  I  am  too  far  off  from  New  York 
and  out  of  the  current  to  hook  another  correspondence,  I  am 
afraid,  and  am  like  to  have  a  quantity  of  elegant  leisure  on  my 
hands. 

I  note  with  interest  all  you  say  of  Grant.  Over  here  —  whether 
it  is  distance  that  lends  enchantment  (without  security)  or  what 
not  —  he  seems  better  than  to  you.  His  ignorance  of  law  and 
indifference  as  to  essential  principles  underlying  law  —  displayed 
in  his  appointment  of  Stewart  and  his  purpose  of  withcalling  [sic] 
Johnson's  pardons,  were  about  all  that  has  troubled  me,  until  this 
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sick-headache  turned  up.  That  be  suspicious.  I  have  had  sick- 
headaches  myself  in  my  time,  owing  to  attention  to  appointments 
of  over  night.  However,  let  us  hope,  as  Nicolay  does,  who  now 
thinks  himself  pretty  safe  in  his  berth  till  next  Congress  at  least. 
But  it  hath  been  suggested  by  the  ingenious,  that  the  new  law 
changing  the  Paris  consulate  to  a  Consulate  General  was  sug- 
gested by  the  ingenuous  Gibbs;  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  not 
to  turn  Nic.  out  of  the  office  but  to  turn  the  office  out  of  him  — 
which,  to  the  shrewd  observer,  seems  to  come  to  much  the  same 
thing.     Here  is  a  new  office  unincumbented,  and  so  — 

"Ban,  ban,  Caliban, 
Have  a  new  master  have  a  new  man!" 

I  was  something  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pierrepont  left  out  in  the 
cold  after  having  furnished  that  silver  warming  pan  for  Grant's 
berth  in  the  White  House.  But  where  there  are  so  many  calls  a 
few  must  be  choused.  As  for  Chevalier  Beckwith's  disappoint- 
ment, let  him  remember  what  the  learned  pig  said  on  the  spit: 
"Things  must  take  a  turn."  He  hath  had  his  days  of  prosperity 
in  the  Celestial  and  Imperial  Empires  as  Dives  in  this  world,  and 
should  hardly  have  expected,  on  going  to  the  New  World,  to  be 
received  straight  into  Grant's  bosom.  Who  is  to  supersede  Hale 
in  Egypt?  He  I  learn,  on  authority  that  I  must  unwillingly 
trust,  is  dreadfully  given  to  the  drink  pots.     .     .     . 

David  assures  me  that  your  request  that  your  effects  at  the 
consulate  be  kept  carefully  and  segregate,  is  uncalled  for  and 
"gratuitous,"  being  always  anticipated  by  his  willing  service. 
David  hath  eaten  of  the  insane  root,  with  the  appetite  of  a 
Caucasian,  and  aspires  to  a  higher  round  on  the  official  ladder 
than  he  now  roosts  on.  I  believe  he  seeks  elevation  to  a  consular 
clerkship.  He  really  does  merit  higher  wages  than  he  gets,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  desired  clerkship  will  be  reserved  for  white  folks; 
but  then  David  will  have  equality  with  the  rest  in  the  White 
Man's  pleasures  of  office-seeking  —  which  is  so  much  gained  in 
the  contest  of  races. 

I  sent  you  the  other  day  a  bundle  of  papers  —  mostly  Moni- 
teurs.  If  you  look  at  them,  especially  at  the  reports  of  the  de- 
bates in  Corps  Leg.  you  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast  they  offer 
to  those  of  your  Parisian  time.  If  there  were  a  few  thousand 
practical  politicians  among  the  40  million  French,  they  could 
develop  under  the  nominally  Imperial  regime,  nearly  every  polit- 
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ical  liberty  to  any  desirable  extent.  We  have  very  funny  elec- 
tion humors  here  now :  one  candidate  has  presented  a  large  public 
school  in  his  district  with  new  water-closets  a,  l'anglaise,  a  droll 
case  of  bribery  and  cleanliness  at  the  very  seat  of  corruption. 

Mr.  Balch  has  taken  a  lot  of  my  books,  as  a  help  to  the  com- 
position of  one  he  is  at  work  upon.  Don't  you  forget  that  I  have 
Lafontaine,  many  numbers  of  the  great  dictionary,  and  one  or 
two  other  books  of  yours  as  well  as  200  and  odd  francs  in  monies. 

Yours  truly 

[P.  S.]  You  will  write  me  again  advising  me  of  your  hegira 
from  America.  .  .  .  We  stop  the  press  to  say  that  news  has 
just  reached  us  of  Mr.  Reade's  appointment  to  the  Consulate. 
Sic  transit  gloria  Nicoli! 


DAVID  F.    S.   FULLER  TO  BIGELOW 

Consulat 
des  Etats-Unis  Paris,  April  9th,  1869. 

55  Rue  du  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet,  Some  Recollections 
of  the  late  Pierre-Antoine  Berry er,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to 
send  me;  also  I  feel  under  some  obligations  to  you  for  the  kind 
attention  you  gave  an  article  written  by  me  in  the  Journal  des 
Consulats.  It  was  a  lame  attempt  on  my  part  to  show  up  the 
short-comings  of  our  race.  Of  course  in  taking  the  stand  that  I 
do  with  regard  to  our  color  I  am  not  to  expect  much  credit  or 
support  from  it.  My  experience  both  at  home  and  abroad  has 
taught  me  that  we  are  yet  wanting  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
necessary  qualifications  which  would  (did  we  possess  them  or 
seek  to)  do  away  with  many  of  the  obstacles  that  we  are  subject 
to  in  the  world.  I  see  that  a  question  is  being  raised  in  the  States 
with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  us 
for  official  positions;  and  even  a  question  relative  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. To  speak  frankly  I  hardly  think  our  time  has  come  for 
that,  in  fact  we  are  not  educated  for  foreign  missions  particularly, 
but,  Sir,  should  there  be  the  slightest  chance  of  success  with  regard 
to  this  important  question  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
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to  intercede  in  my  behalf  for  the  next  vacant  consular-clerkship 
for  the  Paris  consulate ;  you  know  my  capabilities ;  I  think  I  have 
already  given  some  proofs  of  my  fitness  for  the  post,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  my  friends  here  who  would  willingly  endorse  any 
petition  or  sign  a  bond  for  me  if  it  were  necessary.  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  routine  of  the  office  as  you  yourself  know, 
speak  and  write  the  French  language  as  well  as  my  own,  am  born 
in  the  United  States,  and  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  I 
think  I  could  make  as  good  a  show  as  Mr.  Glasier,  the  recently 
appointed  consular  clerk  at  Frankfort  sur  M.  My  ten  years 
probation  in  the  Consulate  at  Paris  I  think  merits  some  attention, 
should  my  name  come  up  for  the  post  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  corps. 

My  best  wishes  to  Madame  Bigelow  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  many  thanks  to  yourself  for  the  many  kind  favours  extended 
towards  me. 

And  believe  me,  Hon.  Sir,  Your  most  obed't  ser't 

David  F.  S.  Fuller  —  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Paris. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

April  5,  i86g.  .  .  .  I  bought  to-day  Ulloa's  "Travels" 
in  two  volumes,  one  in  English  and  one  in  Spanish,  to  present  to 
Mr.  Seward. 

Governor  Morgan  told  me  yesterday  that  in  the  last  campaign 
they  had  a  meeting  of  some  seventy  people  to  promote  General 
Grant's  election.  He  was  surprised  to  see  X.,  a  notorious  Demo- 
crat among  them.  Tom  Murphy1  said  he  had  brought  him  and 
told  him  he  ought  to  subscribe  $500,  and  that  he,  Murphy,  would 
give  him  the  money.  Not  long  afterward  he  heard  X.  holding 
forth  to  a  crowd  about  him  that  he  had  put  up  his  bottom  dollar 
for  the  cause  out  of  his  salary,  while  rich  men  would  put  up  little 
or  nothing.  When  the  time  came  for  the  money  to  be  paid,  X.'s 
check  did  not  come.  The  collector  was  sent  for  it.  X.  said  he 
would  send  it  down.  In  a  day  or  two  Frank  Moore,2  a  great 
admirer  of  X.,  came  down  and  handed  Morgan  X.'s  check  for 

'Hon.  Thomas  Murphy,  state  senator  (1866-1867). 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris  from  1869  to  1872,  and  later 
engaged  in  journalism  in  New  York;  editor  of  Tlte  Rebellion  Record  and  other  works. 
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$500.  When  he  saw  Morgan  taking  it,  he  asked,  "Are  you  going  to 
take  it?"  "Yes,"  said  Morgan,  "why  not?"  "Why,"  said  he,  "it  is 
X.'s  bottom  dollar,  from  his  salary."  Mr.  Morgan  said  he  guessed 
he'd  take  it  and  see  how  they  came  out.  If  they  did  not  need  it 
he  would  send  it  back.  The  following  day  he  saw  Murphy  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  "What,"  said  Murphy,  "is  it 
possible  that  X.  hasn't  paid  that?  Why  I  gave  him  the  money 
some  time  ago."  He  told  Morgan  to  keep  the  money  and  Morgan 
did  keep  it. 


Highlands  Falls,  Orange  Co. 
New  York,  April  7,  1869. 
Mr.  dear  Mr.  Seward: 

I  stumbled  the  other  day,  when  in  New  York,  upon  the  works 
of  the  Ulloas,  which  recalled  to  my  mind  the  conversation  at 
Martin's  in  which  you  expressed  a  desire  to  consult  them.  It 
gave  me  great  pleasure  to  secure  them  in  the  hope  that  you  would 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  them  as  my  humble  contribution  toward 
the  Magnum  Opus  to  which  a  portion  of  your  new-born  leisure  is 
to  be  consecrated. 

You  have  done  already  a  great  deal  for  your  name  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  in  your  power  to  be  remembered  longer  for  what  you  may 
yet  do,  if  you  carry  out  the  intention  you  expressed  to  me  —  than 
for  any  thing  you  have  yet  done. 

By  one  of  those  strange  caprices  in  which  the  Goddess  Fortune 
seems  to  delight,  the  volume  in  Spanish  now  on  its  way  to  you, 
came  from  the  library  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Mexico.  It  was 
bought  at  the  recent  sale  of  his  library  at  Leipsic.1  What  a  sad 
history  is  involved  in  the  fortunes  of  this  little  book?  How  strange 
that  it  should  so  soon  have  found  its  way  from  the  shelves  of  the 
Imperial  library  in  Mexico  to  your  quiet  home  at  Auburn,  yours 
of  all  other  men? 

This  book  written  by  two  brothers  of  no  very  great  note,  more 

than  a  century  ago,  still  lives,  and  it  will  live  long  after  the  world 

has  become  as  indifferent  to  Maximilian  as  to  the  color  or  breed 

of  the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol.     The  moral  of  this  is,  give  us 

the  book. 

******* 

Yours  very  sincerely 

'By  Joseph  Sabin,  second-hand  bookdealer  in  New  York. 
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PREVOST-PARADOL  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  Friday,  2d  April,  1869. 

47  St.  Georges. 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  loss  of  which  you  speak  with  friendly  sympathy,  is  a  great 
trial  for  me.  The  death  of  my  dear  wife  was  unexpected  in  spite 
of  her  protracted  illness,  which  has,  with  some  interruptions, 
lasted  nearly  ten  years.  You  know  how  we  get  accustomed  to 
see  our  sick  people  go  on,  however  poorly,  and  how  real  fear  is 
slow  to  enter  into  our  heart.  I  believe,  at  every  moment,  to  hear 
my  wife  ringing;  and  the  sound  of  her  bell,  missing  now,  makes 
the  house  empty.  You  did  not  know  her  enough  to  appreciate 
fully  what  affection  she  deserved  and  what  a  passionate  devotion 
she  felt  for  her  children  and  for  me.  I  married  her  when  I  was 
twenty-two,  and  she  went  with  the  most  amiable  fortitude  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  my  youth,  giving  me  in  every  circumstance  the 
most  noble  advice,  without  any  of  those  weaknesses  for  wealth, 
comfort,  or  luxury  which  have  such  a  hold  upon  many  women. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  Berryer  paper  which  I  have  read 
with  lively  interest,  and  also  for  your  excellent  letter  on  your 
negotiations  with  our  government  when  we  were  so  happy  to 
have  you  here.  I  envy  you  your  Grant  in  spite  of  his  failings; 
and  now  that  we  are  approaching  our  shameful  elections  I  feel 
more  acutely  than  ever  how  far  we  are  from  England  or  from 
you.  I  shall,  however,  plunge  into  the  fight,  and  stand  probably 
for  Nantes  in  the  place  left  by  the  death  of  Lanjuinais.1  If  I  am 
not  returned,  I  shall  perhaps  go  to  America  for  some  time,  because 
I  am  disgusted  with  writing  in  newspapers  and  want  a  change. 

Tell  Mistress  Bigelow  how  grateful  we  are,  my  eldest  daughter 
and  myself,  for  her  kind  remembrance,  and  believe  me  ever 
yours  truly 

JOHN   A.   DDK  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  6  April,  1869. 
My  dear  Sir: 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  Recollections  of  Berryer. 

'V.  A.  Vicomte  de  Lanjuinais,  a  delegate  of  liberal  ideas,  who  died  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1869. 


7    ^d 


M.  le  Senateur  Sainte-Beuve 
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The  paper  is  an  admirable  one  —  better  than  anything  that  has 
been  written  or  said  of  him  here. 

I  have  also  read  with  the  same  satisfaction  your  edition  of 
Franklin's  autobiography,  destined  henceforth,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
the  standard  one.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  ascertain 
how  William  Temple  Franklin  earned  those  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling! 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  shortly  under  our  own  skies, 

I  am  very  truly  yours 


SALNTE-BEUVE  TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  le  6  avril  1869. 
Cher  Monsieur: 

J'aurais  du  deja  vous  remercier  depuis  longtemps  de  vos  honor- 
ables  temoignages  d'attention.  J'ai  recu  votre  Franklin,  je 
recois  aujourd'hui  votre  Berryer;  je  trouve  dans  cette  derniere 
publication  des  pages  vivantes  qui  appartiennent  a  notre  histoire 
politique  et  qui  montrent  combien  vous  y  avez  ete  mele  et  par  les 
meilleurs  cotes.  Votre  portrait  de  l'homme  est  parlant.  Veuil- 
lez  recevoir  par  tout  ou  ce  mot  vous  atteindra  (s'il  vous  parvient) 
I'expression  de  ma  gratitude  &  de  mon  respectueux  souvenir, 

Salnte-Beuve. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Highland  Falls,  April  8,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  done  violence  to  my  feelings  in  delaying  so  long  to  thank 
you  for  the  Talleyrand  papers.1  I  read  them  all  through  the 
evening  I  received  them.  They  were  exceedingly  well  done  and 
entertaining.  Ste-Beuve  evidently  laid  himself  out  on  those 
papers.  Why?  Did  he  not  get  the  cue  from  the  Tuileries  where 
it  is  important  to  break  down  the  character  of  Talleyrand  as  a 
Witness?  Is  it  not  what  the  Memoirs  of  T.  contain  about  the 
1st  Nap.  which  prevents  their  being  published  as  promised?    If 

1M.  de  Talleyrand  by  Ste-Beuve. 
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you  have  any  information  upon  these  points  that  I  don't  possess, 
suppose  you  share  it  with  me. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  farther  about  Berryer.  I  do 
not  propose  to  occupy  my  pen  with  him  any  more.  I  felt  that 
something  was  due  to  his  memory  from  this  side,  and  knew  that 
no  one  would  do  it  if  I  did  not,  and  so  I  did  what  I  did,  in  spite  of 
my  lack  of  knowledge  and  material  from  which  knowledge  was 
to  be  derived.  I  sent  you  the  other  day  an  "official"  copy  of  the 
paper  which  I  hope  you  will  receive.1 

I  have  taken  my  passage  for  Hamburg  on  the  first  of  June.  I 
was  near  getting  into  a  newspaper  again  but  was  Providentially 
rescued.  I  am  now  alone  here  in  the  country,  putting  my  house 
in  order  &  pressing  forward  my  preparations  as  fast  as  possible,  to 
leave  the  very  first  day  of  June.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  success,  but 
am  hopeful.  I  find  it  takes  all  my  time  to  live  here  and  all  my 
money.  For  the  same  or  less  money  I  hope  to  be  able  to  live 
abroad,  at  least  while  I  am  responsible  for  the  education  of  my 
children,  and  have  some  time  for  other  things  than  keeping  myself 
and  family  clothed  and  fed  and  from  being  robbed.  There  is 
another  consideration  affecting  myself  individually  which  may 
seem  to  you  chimerical.  The  atmosphere  of  my  home  is  not 
favorable  to  the  kind  of  literary  work  upon  which  I  wish  to  be 
engaged.  Gibbon  could  never  have  written  the  Decline  &  Fall 
in  London,  nor  could  Raphael  have  painted  his  Madonnas  in 
New  York,  supposing  there  had  been  a  New  York  in  his  day. 
There  is  a  local  influence  that  affects  a  man's  work  strangely  but 
irresistibly.  American  artists  feel  it  in  Rome  but  try  in  vain  to 
carry  it  away  with  them.  It  is  impossible  in  this  country  to  feed 
much  upon  the  past.  It  is  like  smoking  a  cigar  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  spirits  of  our  country  are  Present  and  Future.  These  are 
hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  the  Past  who  has  abandoned  them 
or  rather  been  abandoned  by  them.  If,  however,  the  opportunities 
of  my  children  were  satisfactory  I  should  probably  remain  here; 
but  they  are  quite  the  reverse,  and  such  as  they  are,  runiously 
expensive. 

Of  public  affairs  I  can  teach  you  little.  Grant  has  disappointed 
his  friends  exceedingly,  and  the  public  is  settling  down  with  the 
conviction  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  France  —  Vieux 
soldat  vieille  bete.  He  seems  to  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
nature  of  political  forces.     His  Cabinet  are  merely  stall  officers, 
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selected  apparently  out  of  motives  of  gratitude  or  for  pecuniary 
favors  received  from  them.  His  relatives  and  old  friends  were 
among  the  first  provided  for,  though  the  public  had  not  been 
prepared  to  see  any  other  motives  (they  doubtless  exist)  than  a 
desire  to  provide  for  his  own  household,  for  this  preference.  No 
President  before  was  ever  "got  in  the  family  way"  so  soon  after 
inauguration.  By  his  secretiveness  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  a 
cabinet  and  by  his  taking  men  unknown  to  his  party  or  to  any 
party,  he  wounded  the  pride  of  Congress  incurably.  He  not  only 
did  not  consult  a  member  of  either  House  but  he  did  not  in  his 
first  programme  take  a  member  of  either  branch,  nor  a  man  whom 
any  member  of  either  branch  would  have  taken.  This  was  a 
greater  indignity  than  Johnson  ever  was  accused  of  perpetrating 
upon  Congress,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Grant  within  a 
month  after  his  inauguration  has  been  obliged  to  supplicate 
Congress  in  vain,  &  is  more  completely  powerless  than  Johnson 
was  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  his  reign.  He  seems  to  lack  tact; 
has  too  much  confidence  in  himself;  and  with  the  best  intentions 
no  doubt,  makes  the  sort  of  blunders  which  men  always  make 
who  undertake  to  handle  tools  the  use  of  which  they  have  never 
learned. 

What  a  pity  that  he  did  not  better  comprehend  the  strength 
of  his  position  as  the  favorite  general  of  our  army,  the  heir  of 
pretty  much  all  the  glory  of  the  late  war;  the  rival  of  Washington 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  must  aspire  to  descend  to 
become  the  successor  of  Johnson,  and  Pierce  &  Buchanan.  When 
I  see  the  hero  of  the  age  staggering  under  the  load  of  unfa- 
miliar cares  which  he  has  permitted  the  people  to  place  upon  his 
shoulders  and  continually  stumbling,  everybody  criticizing  or 
laughing  at  him,  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  Paul  Louis  Courier 
made  when  Bonaparte  proposed  to  have  himself  made  Emperor: 
"  Un  homme  comme  lui,  Bonaparte,  soldat,  chef  d'armee,  le  premier 
capitaine  du  monde,  vouloir  qu'on  Vappelle  Majeste?  Etre  Bona- 
parte, et  se  faire  Sire.  II  aspire  a  descendre  .  .  .  II  aime 
mieux  un  titre  qu'un  nom.  Pauvre  homme,  ses  idees  sont  au 
dessous  de  sa  fortune" 

Grant  is  conscious,  I  think,  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Those 
who  have  seen  him  lately  say  he  looks  very  much  worn  and  used 
up  and  unhappy.     Cela  se  comprend. 

I  think  it  doubtful  if  Gibbs  replaces  Nicolay.  Fish  is  making 
inquiries  about  him,  and  that  is  not  favorable  to  his  success,  I 
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think.  Nicolay  had  better  put  his  house  in  order,  for  Grant's 
relations  are  not  yet  all  provided  for,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wealthy 
friends.  Stewart  the  haberdasher  is  very  much  disgusted  with 
the  turn  his  affairs  took.  He  was  the  biggest  man  in  America 
after  Grant,  the  day  after  inauguration.  Now  he  can't  get  an 
inspectorship  in  the  Custom  House. 

Congress  will  adjourn  in  a  few  days,  and  then  huzza  for  Cuba  & 
Mexico.  Is  it  not  proclaimed  from  the  greatest  pulpit  in  the  land, 
in  the  President's  inaugural,  "Do  unto  others  as  they  do  unto 
you?"  We  propose  to  try  on  this  new  system  of  public  morals 
first,  where  they  make  the  best  cigars. 

Good  bye,  my  friend.  I  hope  to  see  you  this  summer  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  then  we  will  take  measures  to  settle  that  thorny 
and  nettlesome  question  about  Richards'  hat. 

Yours  very  faithfully 

[P.  S.]  Fish  writes  me  that  the  dispatch  bag  is  always  at  my 
disposal. 


BERRYER  fih  TO   BIGELOW 

133  Avenue  de  l'Empereur,  Paris. 

11  avril,  69. 
Monsieur: 

Ma  tante,  la  Duchesse  de  Riario  Sforza,  a  recu  la  brochure  que 
vous  venez  de  publier  sur  mon  pere;  j'ai  lu  avec  un  vif  inter et 
cette  expression  de  votre  opinion  sur  celui  qui  fut  votre  ami  et 
qu'ici  nous  regrettons  si  amerement. 

La  sante,  fort  alteree  de  ma  tante  l'a  empechee  de  vous  re- 
mercier  directement,  jusqu'  a.  ce  jour,  du  souvenir  que  vous  avez 
conserve  d'elle.  Je  me  fais  son  interprete  en  vous  disant  combien 
elle  a  ete  touchee  du  tribut  d'hommage  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu 
payer  a  la  memoire  de  ce  noble  esprit  qui  restera  une  des  gloires 
de  notre  pays. 

Un  journal  francais  avait  publie,  en  traduction,  quelques 
passages  de  votre  ceuvre;  d'autre  journaux  ont  reproduit  ces 
fragments;  mais  l'ensemble  de  votre  ecrit  est  necessaire  pour  en 
apprecier  toute  la  valeur. 

Serait-il  une  indiscretion  que  de  vous  demander,  pour  moi  et 
divers  membres  de  ma  famille,  quelques  exemplaires  de  la  pu- 
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blication  faite  par  vous?  J'ose  esperer  que  non.  J'ose  penser 
que  vous  excuserez  l'indiscretion  de  ma  demande  en  consideration 
du  prix  infini  que  moi  et  les  miens  attachons  a.  tenir  de  vous- 
meme  l'expression  de  vos  sentiments  d'affection  et  d'estime  pour 
mon  pere. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  l'assurance  des  sentiments  de  haute 
consideration  que  je  conserverai  toujours  pour  vous, 

Berryer. 


hargreaves  to  bigelow 

Send  Holme,  Woking  Station, 

June  7,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

It  is  very  long  since  I  wrote  you  last  —  certainly  not  since 
the  receipt  of  your  beautiful  paper  on  the  late  Mr.  Berryer.  I 
felt  but  one  doubt  of  your  estimate,  &  that  not  of  Mr.  B.  but  of 
our  dear  friend  Cobden,  whose  sensibility  &  sympathy  you  place 
on  a  lower  level  than  Mr.  Berryer's.  I  never  saw  the  latter  and 
never  read  many  of  his  speeches,  and  am  not,  therefore,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  draw  a  comparison;  but  I  have  never  known  a  more  sus- 
ceptible or  sympathetic  nature  than  Cobden's.  His  sensibility 
was  such  that  he  dared  not  give  the  rein  to  it  in  his  public  life. 
He  once  said  to  me  —  speaking  of  B right's  great  eloquence  — 
"He  has  such  wonderful  control  over  his  feelings  —  I  dare  not 
express  mine."  The  consciousness  of  this  forced  him  to  be 
reticent,  when  the  sympathetic  cord  was  touched.  You  will 
remember  how  soon  his  eyes  suffused.  Feeling  this,  I  have 
often  wondered  how  he  sustained  himself  in  the  great  fight  —  but 
Heaven  had  endowed  him  with  the  highest  morals  and  a  most 
remarkable  persistence.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  hope  we 
two  are  on  the  best  of  terms  as  heretofore,  spite  of  the  wrangle 
into  which  your  late  representative  here1  and  Mr.  Sumner  have 
managed  to  draw  our  two  nations.  We  at  least  understand  each 
other,  having  ever  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the  grievous  wrong  done 
to  your  country  by  the  upper  &  middle  classes  of  mine.  How 
often  Cobden  used  to  say,  "What  future  humiliation  is  in  store 
for  us!"  I  therefore  am  of  those  who  feel  with  your  President, 
as  represented,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  mere  money  com- 

'Reverdy  Johnson. 
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pensation.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  select  few  and  a  large 
majority  of  our  working  class  —  for  whom  I  could  have  desire 
that  Mr.  Sumner  had  said  a  few  words  —  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  the  triumph  of  the  slave-holders,  and  the  breakup  of  your 
great  Republic.     I  write  this  with  a  deep  sense  of  shame. 

A  more  fatal  battle,  in  the  overthrow,  I  trust,  of  none  but  the 
bad,  is  approaching  in  our  Upper  House  in  London  —  where  the 
Lords  threaten  to  follow  in  the  track  of  all  privileged  orders,  as 
last  exemplified  in  your  own  country,  &  to  commit  suicide.  We 
know  not  what  the  next  few  months  may  bring  forth  among  us. 
Our  people  are  not  in  a  mood  to  endure  folly  for  any  long  time. 
Whether  the  Lords  find  this  out  in  time  is  to  me,  I  confess,  a 
matter  of  indifference  (their  existence  is  an  insult  to  every  man 
of  us) ;  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  so  great  &  so 
transparent  to  ordinary  visions  that  I  shall  only  believe  in  their 
intentions  when  the  Bill  establishing  religious  equality  in  Ireland 
is  rejected  by  them.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  Mr.  Bright 
for  some  time.  When  I  last  saw  him  he  expressed  himself  as 
much  happier  in  the  H.  of  Commons  than  he  had  ever  been 
before  —  not  for  office  sake  but  because  the  party  believed  him, 
and  was  in  earnest  &  there  were  none  to  stab  him  in  the  back. 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  good 
faith  and  great  genius  has  been  patent  to  everyone  in  the  progress 
of  his  great  work.  Verily  we  move  on.  Our  race  moves  at  high 
speed  in  this  generation.     .     .     . 

Ever  yrs  faithfully 


MOREAU  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  15  June,  1869. 
Your  new  minister  to  Paris  is  installed.  He  appears  to  be  a 
very  worthy  man.1  General  Dix  has  kindly  recommended  me  to 
him  in  the  warmest  terms.  The  poor  General  has  left  Paris, 
after  pronouncing  at  a  banquet  analogous  to  that  offered  you 
under  like  circumstances,  a  Bonapartist  discourse  le  plus  aigu 
que  puisse  s'imaginer.     He  prefaced  with  a  declaration  d' amour  a 

'E.  B.  Washburne. 
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rimperatrice,  but  this  incident  occurred  in  the  midst  of  our  elec- 
toral agitations  and  was  not  noticed  by  the  press,  a  forbearance 
which  I  cordially  applauded,  for  I  had  always  only  praise  for  the 
conduct  of  the  General  and  I  should  have  regretted  that  this 
malapropos  discourse  had  brought  upon  him  the  criticism  of  our 
papers. 

You  will  have  learned  that  our  poor  friend  Cochin  has  not  been 
elected.  The  electoral  movement  this  year  has  been  a  very  serious 
one.  About  one  hundred  deputies  opposed  by  the  Government, 
or  one  third  of  the  whole  chamber  have  been  chosen,  and  the 
number  of  suffrages  won  by  the  Opposition  throughout  France 
is  3,500,000  against  4,000,000  devoted  to  the  Government. 

You  will  have  read  in  the  papers  of  some  riots  in  Paris.  Though 
in  themselves  of  little  account,  yet  as  a  symptom  in  a  country 
which  has  its  political  education  yet  to  acquire,  it  is  much;  for  our 
people  are  perhaps  less  advanced  politically  even  than  your  negroes. 

Paradol  had  but  2000  votes.  He  has  much  talent,  but  il  n'a 
pas  le  ton  qui  convient  au  suffrage  universel,  which  is  of  course  no 
compliment  to  universal  suffrage. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

June  22,  i86q.  At  a  late  hour  last  Friday  night  [June  19]  the 
body  of  Henry  J.  Raymond  was  brought  home  in  a  carriage  and 
thrown  on  the  hall  floor  of  his  residence  by  two  men  who  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  The  servant  who  opened  the  door,  being  in 
her  night  clothes,  escaped  as  soon  as  she  had  turned  the  key  of 
the  door  [to  admit  the  party],  so  that  what  happened  thereafter 
was  not  discovered  till  early  in  the  morning,  when  Raymond's 
stertorous  breathing  was  overheard  by  his  daughter  Mary.  I 
attended  his  funeral  yesterday.  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Raymond  in 
the  afternoon.  She  told  me  that  Raymond's  relatives,  that  is, 
as  I  understood  her,  his  mother,  her  father,  and  an  uncle  on  his 
mother's  side,  had  died  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Raymond  had 
founded  the  Times,  had  made  it  prosperous  and  influential  as  the 
organ  of  the  Whig  attachment  of  the  Republican  party. 

Returning  to  my  country  home  this  morning,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  had  preached  Raymond's  funeral  sermon,  sat  be- 
side me  in  the  cars.     He  told  me  that  Raymond  was  returning 
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from  the  residence  of  a  somewhat  popular  actress  named  Rose 
Eytinge,1  where  he  had  had  a  very  stormy  time,  and  that  since 
his  wife's  return  from  Europe,  where  she  had  been  residing  with 
her  children  for  a  considerable  time,  he  had  been  trying  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  toils  of  this  woman,  who  determined  how- 
ever to  make  him  pay  for  his  emancipation.  Raymond  had  left 
his  home,  so  the  papers  had  it,  to  go  to  a  political  meeting,  but  in 
fact  he  went  to  Miss  Eytinge 's  apartment,  in  reply  to  a  summons 
from  her  that  he  must  come  to  her  or  she  would  go  to  his  house. 
His  letters  in  her  hands  were  her  instruments  of  torture. 

Mr.  James,  a  prosperous  broker  of  that  day,  speaking  of  this 
tragedy,  told  me  that  he  and  Raymond  when  they  first  came  to 
New  York,  occupied  different  parts  of  the  same  house,  which 
they  hired  together  for  $425.  James,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Europe,  told  me  that  while  Raymond  was  under  this  female  in- 
fatuation, the  following  incident  occurred,  and  that  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Raymond.  "  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  went  to  visit 
a  lady  in  an  apartment  in  the  fourth  floor,  very  modestly  furnished. 
She  was  surrounded  by  three  charming  children  whom  she  was 
teaching  to  read.  I  found  them  reading  an  article  from  a  news- 
paper. It  was  a  complimentary  notice  of  some  speech  their 
father,  the  lady's  husband,  had  been  making  in  the  United 
States."  Within  two  months  after  that,  he  said,  Mrs.  Raymond 
was  at  home.  Raymond  was  now  trying,  I  presume,  to  lead  a 
more  exemplary  life,  but  the  devils  by  which  he  was  obsessed  are 
not  exorcised  but  with  prayer,  and  I  fear  Raymond  had  but  im- 
perfect notions  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

This  beheading  of  the  Times  very  unexpectedly  disturbed  the 
plan  of  life  which  I  had  marked  out  for  myself,  which  was  to  take 
up  my  residence  for  a  year  or  two  in  Europe  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  my  children.  I  immediately  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
most  eligible  successor  to  the  editorship  of  the  Times.  These 
rumors  first  obtained  currency  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

lRose  Eytinge,  in  her  prime,  was  one  of  our  country's  most  popular  actresses.  She 
held  the  boards  for  many  years,  having  made  her  first  appearance  in  1852  at  the  age  of 
17.  She  was  married  three  times.  Her  eldest  daughter  married  John  T.  Raymond,  the 
actor.  Rose  Eytinge  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  191 1,  at  the  Brunswick  Home,  Amity, 
L.  I.,  where  she  had  been  living  in  the  care  of  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America. 


IV 

EDITORSHIP   OF  THE   NEW  YORK  TIMES 


hay  to  bigelow 

Springfield,  Illinois. 
June  22,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

The  last  time  I  was  in  New  York  you  were  not  there.  I  was 
only  a  day  there  myself.  I  came  back  home,  and  received  an 
offer  to  edit  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  published  in  this  town.  I 
have  been  here  a  month. 

I  write  to-day  merely  to  report  to  you  where  I  am  —  as  a  sub- 
altern is  required  to  do  once  a  month  —  and  to  say,  with  frank 
impertinence,  that  I  hope  you  will  go  into  the  management  of 
the  New  York  Times.  It  is  precisely  the  place  for  you  —  an 
independent,  well  bred  sort  of  character,  the  paper  has:  and  could 
be  made  a  most  useful  engine. 

What  has  become  of  the  [Commercial]  Advertiser?1  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Weed's  improved  health.  What  a  pitiable 
exhibition  our  old  friend  made  in  his  valedictory! 

My  best  compliments  to  Madame  and  the  young  people.  I 
don't  write  this  for  an  answer.  It  is  not  worth  while.  Perhaps 
some  Saturday  I  will  have  something  to  say  —  and  tell  you  of  my 
dealings  out  here,  with  the  Anthropophagi  &  men  whose  heads 
are  none  of  the  best. 

Nicolay  will  be  in  New  York  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Yours  very  truly 

'For  a  time  owned  or  edited  by  Mr.  Weed. 
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Since  my  return  from  Europe  I  had  received  two  several  inti- 
mations that  my  return  to  the  Post  would  be  very  welcome  to 
William  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  but  I  considered  that  I  had  already  got 
out  of  journalism  all  of  good  that  I  could,  and  never  gave  these 
intimations  a  serious  thought.  The  unanimity  of  my  friends, 
of  all  political  denominations,  in  advising  me  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion as  Raymond's  successor,  would  hardly  have  diverted  me 
from  the  course  of  life  that  I  had  marked  out  for  myself,  but  for 
a  curiosity  I  felt  to  see  what  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
advantage  which  a  morning  paper  in  those  days  enjoyed  over 
those  attainable  for  the  evening  press.  I  had  first  consented  to 
entertain  the  proposition  only  upon  condition  of  my  acquiring  a 
certain  number  of  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  It  was 
on  the  advice  of  my  friend  Beckwith  that  I  surrendered  that  con- 
dition, and  I  quote  his  reasons  as  I  recorded  them  in  my  diary  at 
the  time.  He  told  me  he  had  written  me  a  letter  to  take  no 
stock  and  to  have  no  pecuniary  interest  depending  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  paper,  but  to  accept  any  salary  without  stock  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept,  with  it.  That  my  place,  when  I  had 
once  warmed  it,  would  be  mine  upon  my  own  terms  thereafter. 
That  I  could  make  money  just  as  fast  with  my  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  stock,  outside 
of  the  Times  as  in  it,  and  that  upon  that  subject  I  need  have  no 
concern  whatever.  He  added  that  no  one  could  be  insensible  to 
the  relations  between  wThat  he  was  publishing  and  his  investments, 
if  he  was  owner  of  the  paper  he  edited.  It  was  that  sympathetic 
relation  which  deprived  journalism  of  all  its  character  and  dignity 
in  this  country. 

Beckwith 's  views  impressed  me  very  much.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  right ;  that  my  position  would  be  really  a  more 
dignified  and  independent  one  if  my  kingdom  were  limited  to  the 
editorial  quarters;  that  the  addition  to  my  fortune  could  hardly 
be  considered  even  one  of  the  least  of  my  motives  for  entering 
into  this  arrangement,  while  seventy  thousand  dollars,  the  least 
sum  probably  that  would  buy  ten  shares  of  the  paper,  was  a  large 
sum  for  me  to  put  into  a  partnership  with  men  who  were  all  com- 
parative strangers  to  me  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  a  notorious 
predator  upon  weaker  understandings  than  his  own.  If  I  should 
succeed  in  setting  the  Times  upon  its  legs  again  and  making  it 
prosperous,  they  would  be  ashamed  not  to  be  liberal.  If  I  did 
not,  I  should  not  care  to  remain  there  nor  to  own  the  stock.     It 
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was  better  too  for  me  to  feel  and  have  them  feel  that  I  was  under- 
paid rather  than  overpaid.  As  I  thought  it  over,  the  conviction 
came  upon  me  so  strongly  that  I  felt  as  if  illuminated;  I  had  no 
misgivings  upon  the  subject. 

On  Monday  previous,  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  C. 
Bryant  &  Co.  called  upon  me,  and  said  he  had  written  to  me  at 
Highland  Falls  to  have  me  call  upon  him.  After  many  inquiries 
about  the  time  and  terms  of  my  contemplated  arrangement  with 
the  Times,  he  informed  me  that  Godwin  had  left  the  Post;  that  he 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  concern  since  he  left  for  Europe  the 
last  time;  that  he  returned  from  Florida  last  spring  a  year  in  con- 
sequence of  a  hitch  in  the  arrangement  for  separation,  which 
was  then  finally  closed.  Mr.  Henderson  wished  further  to  know 
whether  it  would  suit  my  taste,  in  case  I  made  no  arrangement 
with  the  Times,  to  return  to  the  Post,  and  if  it  would,  he  would  go 
up  to  Cummington  and  see  Mr.  Bryant,  whom  he  had  not  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  his  proposition.  I  thanked  him  and  told  him 
I  would  talk  with  him  further  upon  the  subject  if  the  negotiations 
now  pending  should  fail. 

This  same  day  I  received  the  following  note  from  Senator 
Sumner: 


SUMNER  TO   BIGELOW 

Boston,  26th  July,  '6o. 
My  dear  Ex-Minister: 

On  your  proposed  return  to  the  press  I  offer  sincerely  my  best 
wishes  rather  than  congratulations.  It  is  a  grave  responsibility 
which  you  assume,  with  hard  work. 

The  Times  is  an  important  pulpit  always  "beaten"  with  ability, 
but  with  nipping  ways.  I  do  not  know  how  completely  you  in- 
tend to  continue  drum  &  nippers. 

The  general  tone  is  excellent  —  on  some  subjects  all  that  could 
be  desired.  I  write  thus  freely,  because  I  suppose  that  down  to 
this  time  no  censure  or  praise  belongs  to  you  on  account  of  it. 

There  are  literary  articles  frequently,  which  read  well.  To-day 
I  read  the  long  article  on  Forster's  Landor,  &  was  much  interested. 
I  wished  I  knew  who  among  us  wrote  so  well. 

I  wish  you  a  great  deal  of  success,  which  means  money  &  fame, 
&  also  congenial  employment.  Ever  sincerely  yours 
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BIGELOW   TO   SUMNER 

My  dear  Senator: 

You  are  at  least  anticipating  events  in  addressing  me  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Times.  The  future  may  be  big  with  some  such 
event,  but  is  not  yet  delivered  of  it.  I  have  been  invited  to  take 
the  direction  of  that  journal  and  it  is  possible,  indeed  probable, 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  invitation  will  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  In  reply  to  some  misgivings  scarcely  disguised 
in  yr  note,  let  me  say  that  it  is  proposed  that  I  should  edit  the 
Times,  not  that  the  Times  should  edit  me.  Neither  my  political 
philosophy  nor  editorial  ethics  have  undergone  any  material 
change  since  my  separation  from  the  Post  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Perhaps  experience  has  taught  me  to  think  bad  men  in  general 
not  quite  so  bad,  nor  good  men  quite  so  good,  as  I  used  to  think 
them,  and  that  our  most  deliberate  judgments  of  other  men's 
actions  would  often,  indeed  generally,  be  modified  if  we  knew 
more  about  them.  Under  this  limitation,  and  allowing  for  an 
esteem  for  yourself  personally  and  an  appreciation  of  your  talents 
and  public  as  well  as  private  virtues,  which  have  grown  with  my 
growth  &  strengthened  with  my  strength,  I  am  not  conscious  that 
I  have  undergone  any  change  which  can  seriously  affect  my  edi- 
torial character.  I  am  here  only  for  the  day  or  I  would  run  up  to 
see  you  before  deciding  this  question  finally.  That  is  now  im- 
possible. I  hope  when  you  are  next  in  N.  Y.  you  will  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you. 

Always  faithfully  yours 


hay  to  bigelow 

Springfield,  Illinois, 
July  2,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  owe  you  many  cordial  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  which  has 
this  moment  reached  me.  I  have  determined,  malgre  my  better 
judgment,  to  go  to  Spain  for  a  little  while.     I  have  read  and 
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thought  a  good  deal  about  revolutions,  and  I  cannot  resist  an 
opportunity  so  favorable  of  lifting  the  very  pot  lid  and  seeing  the 
"hellbroth  seethe  and  bubble."  I  submit  to  all  your  reproaches 
—  agree  in  advance  that  I  am  an  idiot  for  going  —  but  go. 

The  ease  with  which  I  slip  my  newspaper  cable,  answers  several 
of  your  questions. 

I  leave  here  to-day  to  go  over  to  Warsaw  and  spend  a  rainy 
day  with  my  mother:  then  I  go  East  &  sail  in  the  first  steamer  I 
can  catch. 

I  will  be  in  New  York  one  or  two  days  at  the  St.  James  Hotel. 
If  you  are  then  in  the  city,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  me 
your  address? 

(This  in  confidence)  I  shall  not  be  gone  more  than  a  year  at 
utmost.  I  must  get  settled  some  time.  I  have  some  debts  also, 
and  cannot  postpone  seeking  some  gainful  employment  more  than 
a  year  longer. 

I  await,  with  the  deepest  interest,  the  result  of  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Raymond's  successor.  I  shall  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  you  do  not  go  there.  It  is  a  powerful  and  well 
placed  machine,  and  you  can  take  it  now  and  carry  it  up  to  a 
higher  and  broader  field  of  usefulness  than  it  has  ever  yet  occu- 
pied. It  is  a  pity  that  petty  jealousies  or  spite  should  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  so  weighty  a  matter. 

My  faithful  homage  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  my  love  to  the 
children. 


BIGELOW  TO  BECKWITH 

The  Squirrels,  July  16,  1869. 
My  dear  Beckwith: 

I  only  returned  last  evg.  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  weeks, 
which  will  explain  my  delay  in  acknowledging  your  letter. 

In  answer  to  your  questions.  The  West  fives  mainly  by  specu- 
lation, and  its  credit  is  strained  to  pretty  nearly  the  last  figure. 
If  a  very  bad  time  comes,  the  heaviest  bolts  will  fall  there  I 
think.     Otherwise  emigration  may  carry  them  through. 

To  guarantee  the  Cuban  ransom  to  Spain  would  be  to  establish 
a  protectorate,  and  I  am  against  protectorates.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba  means  annexation  to  the  U.  S.,  and  cannot  be 
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made  to  mean  any  thing  else  more  than  a  year  or  two,  if  so  long. 
What  Cuba  is  worth  in  cash  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  a  situation  to  buy  more  territory  except  at  a 
decided  bargain,  and  that  we  had  better  guarantee  our  own,  than 
Cuban  bonds  —  that  is,  we  had  better  buy  of  Spain  than  of  Cuba. 
We  are  in  no  hurry  if  they  are  not ;  still  less  if  they  are. 

Perhaps  if  I  knew  more  of  the  situation  in  Spain  and  in  Cuba  I 
should  think  differently,  but  I  suppose  I  know  as  much  as  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  I  think  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  likely  to  correspond  with  theirs. 

I  expect  to  sail  in  the  City  of  Paris  in  August. 

Yours  truly 


BECKWITH  TO  BIGELOW 

Newport,  20th  July,  1869. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  was  rather  in  hopes  of  hearing  that  you  had  thought  better 
of  it  &  had  put  off  going  till  "next  year"  —  tho'  if  you  go  at  all 
it  is  better  to  go  at  once.     .     .     . 

Poor  Bout  well  must  feel  as  if  "whatever  I  do  the  rogues  turn 
it  against  me  — "  the  complaint  of  many  honest  men  who  under- 
take things  they  do  not  understand. 

The  old  idea  was  a  purchase  of  Cuba,  but  that  I  hope  has  had 
its  day. 

The  programme  now  is: 

1st.    Mediation  of  the  U.  S. 

2d.  Spain  to  offer  independence  to  Cuba  on  the  basis  of 
indemnity  —  say  for  surrender  of  crown  property —  100  or  150 
millions! 

3d.    U.  S.  to  guarantee  interest  &  take  lien  on  Cuban  Revenues. 

Consider  first,  that  in  point  of  fact  we  don't  want  Cuba,  but 
that  she  is  going  to  drop,  &  we  must  prevent  her  falling  into  our 
hands  &  keep  the  Spaniards  out  of  Congress;  second,  [that]  this 
method  will  give  us  a  chance  of  keeping  her  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  all  the  advantages,  commercial  &  naval,  that  are 
possible  without  the  calamity  of  annexation;  third,  [that]  it  will 
not  excite  the  jealousies  of  Europe,  but  rather  their  concurrence, 
&  it  will  set  up  &  confirm  the  new  order  in  Spain,  now  so  weak  & 
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poor  that  she  can  only  carry  on  a  lingering  contest,  that  will  de- 
populate &  desolate  the  Island,  &  draw  us  in  at  last;  fourth,  [that] 
once  separated  and  organized,  a  preference  for  independence  will 
become  strong  in  the  Island :  it  will  be  the  interest  &  policy  of  all 
other  nations,  ourselves  among  them,  to  help  her  to  secure  & 
maintain  independence;  &  placed  as  she  is,  with  much  more 
civilized  light  flowing  through  her  than  Mexico  or  the  other 
Spanish  States  here,  with  less  of  the  aboriginals  &  a  better 
influx  of  all  peoples  at  once,  she  will  have  a  fine  chance  of 
success. 

At  all  events,  if  you  can  chalk  out  anything  better  than  this, 
to  keep  her  off  our  hands  &  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  course 
of  events,  pray  let  us  have  it. 

Why  can't  you  run  down  here  &  make  us  a  brief  visit  before 
you  go?  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  &  take  charge  of  you  here 
—  only  let  me  know  a  few  hours  in  advance. 

.  .  .  I  hope  to  get  a  telegraph  from  P.  S.  Forbes  soon  to 
know  how  things  look  at  Madrid. 

.     .     .    believe  me  very  truly  yours 


SUMNER  TO   BIGELOW 

Boston,  30th  July,  '69. 
My  dear  Editor: 

For,  so  it  is  or  is  to  be!  The  law-writers  tell  us  that  "time"  is 
of  the  essence  of  a  contract.  I  suppose  they  are  right.  If  you 
were  10  years  younger  I  should  have  no  doubt  in  your  present 
temptation.     I  should  say  yield. 

I  was  hoping  for  you  something  different.  I  wished  yr  prac- 
tised pen  engaged  in  some  solid  book,  which  you  could  compose 
at  yr  own  hours,  &  in  yr  own  house,  without  the  perpetual 
Charivari  of  a  daily  press.  Perhaps,  I  am  too  Capuan  &  wish 
too  easy  a  life. 

Yr  idea  that  the  Times  shall  not  edit  vou  is  excellent  —  with 
salt  enough  to  save  independence  &  to  savor  the  paper.  Which- 
ever way  you  go,  my  good  wishes  will  be  with  you. 

Ever  sincerely  yours 
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BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

The  Squirrels,  July  31,  1869. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

It  is  true;  I  have  fallen.  I  yesterday  closed  with  the  Times 
and  on  Monday  [August  2d,  shall]  put  on  the  editorial  harness 
again.  I  have  passed  ten  years  out  of  the  harness;  three  of  those 
in  comparative  idleness.  Pray  for  me.  The  beautiful  dream  of 
"  a  peaceful  life  of  thoughtful  joy  "  in  Germany  is  dispelled,  leaving 
not  a  wrack  behind.  It  was  either  something  like  this  or  banish- 
ment. ...  Sir  H.  Bulwer  gave  me  about  a  year  ago  as  an 
excuse  for  standing  for  Parliament,  "that  life,  if  one  can  not  give 
it  some  action,  stops  in  a  sort  of  inert  dissatisfaction  which  re- 
sembles a  loss  of  breath."  If  that  was  true  to  him  in  Europe  how 
much  more  true  of  us  here.  .  .  .  My  friends  made  a  great 
clamor  here  against  my  going  abroad  to  live,  and  it  was  in  the 
embarrassment  growing  out  of  these  conflicting  considerations 
that  the  Tempter  found  me.  When  Benedict  denounced  matri- 
mony he  did  not  expect  to  live  till  he  married.  When  I  parted 
with  you  in  Paris  I  never  expected  to  be  put  again  to  grinding  in 
the  Editorial  Mill  for  the  Philistines,  but  Man  proposes  &c. 

You  I  suppose  have  been  denouncing  me  as  a  swindler  the  past 
two  months  for  not  putting  in  my  appearance  at  Paris  or  Stutt- 
gart. But  I  wrote  you  in  good  faith,  and  at  this  moment  we 
are  all  packed,  our  passages  are  taken  for  the  next  trip  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  most  of  our  parting  visits  have  been  made. 

What  are  you  at?  Have  you  actually  quit  the  Tribune  or 
did  they  —  Young1  being  unhorsed  —  reconsider  ?  Did  you  go 
to  Germany,  or  why  have  I  not  heard  from  you  in  an  age? 
Enlighten  me,  forgive  me,  &  pray  for  me. 

Yours  always 

•Managing  editor. 
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SAMUEL  J.   TILDEN  TO   BIGELOW 

New  York,  Aug.  i,  '6o. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  your  negotiation  for  the  Times  has 
reached  a  successful  issue.  I  think  there  must  be  fitness  on  both 
side.  For,  some  two  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  having  for  a  short  time 
that  opportunity  for  thought  and  repose  which  comes  in  a  rail 
car,  but  never  comes  to  me  in  town,  the  idea  came  into  my  mind 
absolutely  without  any  outside  suggestion.  As  I  passed  thro' 
Albany  I  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  you  were  thought  of 
in  that  connection,  and  in  the  boat  met  Mr.  Weed,  of  whom  I 
inquired  about  it,  but  who  was  not  so  sanguine  of  the  issue  as  I 
would  have  liked.  I  did  half  intend  to  write  to  you  to  incite 
you  to  the  undertaking.  I  feared  a  little,  that  conditions  might 
deter  you  or  weaken  your  purpose  or  action  — which  could  & 
ought  to  be  surmounted.  Now  without  knowing  the  details  of 
your  arrangement,  I  congratulate  you  that  it  is  made. 

The  opportunity  for  a  sphere  of  activity  which  is  already 
formed  —  which  is  capable  of  vast  good  to  society  —  which  gives 
to  the  individual  who  fills  it,  not  merely  occupation,  but  personal 
and  social  consideration  —  the  daily  exercise  of  power,  which 
may  be  made  very  independent,  the  sense  of  acting  upon  the 
public  thought  and  feeling  by  what  is  now  perhaps  the  best  in- 
strumentality of  our  times  for  that  purpose  —  a  connection  with 
mankind  in  his  day  and  generation  that  keeps  him  from  dying 
out  —  a  business  which,  on  the  one  hand,  affords  scope  for  per- 
sonal effort  and  ambition  &  on  the  other,  admits  of  being  so  or- 
ganized as  not  to  call  for  excessive  personal  labor,  if  that  be  the 
preferred  alternative,  and  which  is  capable  of  ample  pecuniary 
rewards  —  it  seemed  to  me  that  such  an  opportunity  should  be 
well  considered  before  it  were  allowed  to  pass. 

I  hope  you  see  your  way  to  become  a  large  proprietor  in  the 
concern.  Even  if  you  have  to  pay  more  than  you  would  as  a 
mere  investment  so  that  a  large  rate  of  income  from  the  capital, 
as  such  investments  usually  give,  may  be  firmly  applied  for  a  few 
years  to  reduce  the  capital  —  one  ought  not  to  be  deterred. 

In  haste  truly  yrs 
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BISHOP   HORATIO  POTTER  TO   BIGELOW 

Private  New  York,  38  East  2 2d  Street, 

Aug.  4,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  heard  any  thing  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  news  that  you  were  to  take  the  chief  direction  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  think  I  have  taken  that  paper  almost,  if 
not  quite,  from  its  first  beginning.  I  have  largely  approved  of  its 
general  tone  toward  the  affairs  of  the  country,  both  during  the 
War  &  after  it.  I  took  thoroughly  in  my  first  address  to  my 
convention,  after  the  close  of  the  War,  the  line  of  conciliation  & 
magnanimous  treatment  of  the  South ;  &  I  thoroughly  approved  of 
the  same  policy  in  the  N.  Y.  Times.  I  cannot  doubt  that  under 
your  influence  the  paper  will  gain  in  refinement  of  tone,  in  literary 
excellence,  in  moral  elevation,  &  in  every  statesmanlike  quality. 
I  was  particularly  pleased,  a  day  or  two  since,  with  your  reference 
to  the  church  trouble  about  Mr.  Cheney  at  Chicago.1  It  is,  as 
your  paper  said,  a  simple  question  of  obedience  to  law  &  order. 
If  one  belongs  to  a  fraternity  of  cobblers,  or  any  other,  keep  the 
rules,  if  you  cannot  get  them  changed ;  or  else  leave  the  association. 

'NULLIFICATION   IN   THE   CHURCH 

In  the  form  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  ministration  of  the  rite  of 
baptism  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  rubric  prescribes  that  the  minister  shall 
say:  "Our  Savior  Christ  saith,  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  except  he  be  regen- 
erate and  born  anew  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Chicago,  has  been  accustomed  for  many  months  to  omit  the  words  "regenerate" 
and  "regeneration"  wherever  they  occur  in  connection  with  this  baptismal  service.  This 
liberty  on  his  part  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Church  discipline. 


That  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  conscientiously  believes  he  ought  not  to  recite  the 
word  "regenerate"  in  this  service  is  clear;  but  no  less  clear,  apparently,  was  it  the  duty  of 
his  Bishop  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  omission,  and  on  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
scribed ritual,  to  present  his  case  before  an  ecclesiastical  court.  If  Mr.  Cheney  dissents 
from  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  his  true  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
should  be  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
as  is  more  probable,  he  is  only  an  ardent  advocate  of  such  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  as  will 
make  it  conform  more  accurately  in  expression  to  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  belief  of  the 
Church,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  taken  the  proper  way  of  doing  it.  The  General 
Convention  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  is  the  medium  for 
altering  the  forms  of  worship  which  the  same  body  established,  and  under  which  Mr. 
Cheney  was  ordained.     .     .     . 

New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  1869. 
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If  one  man  may  change  one  important  word  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  other  men  may  change  others  &  we  have  nothing  secure. 
I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  interposition  of  the  civil  court. 
I  thought  each  religious  body  was  supported  in  governing  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rules,  provided  there  be  nothing  in  those  rules 
contrary  to  fundamental  rights.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
resort  to  the  civil  courts  to  impede  ecclesiastical  discipline  may 
lead  to  something  dangerous.  Of  course,  my  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 
I  am  not  supposing  that  a  secular  paper  like  yours  can  show  any 
particular  favour  to  any  one  religious  body,  much  less  to  any 
one  phase  of  opinion  in  such  body.  All  we  desire  is  fair  &  gener- 
ous treatment. 

On  a  few  occasions  I  confess  it  did  seem  to  me  that  there  was 
some  influence  reaching  the  N.  Y.  Times,  &  giving  it  a  tone  un- 
friendly to  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  our  church  in  this 
diocese  &  in  this  country.  Very  likely  it  was  because  there  was 
something  popular  &  plausible  in  the  views  put  forth  on  the  side 
of  discontented  people,  given  to  promoting  agitation. 

At  the  late  gen.  convention  of  our  church,  the  general  views 
of  order  &  discipline  which  had  prevailed  in  a  recent  trial  in  this 
diocese,  were  virtually  sustained  by  an  immense  majority.  For 
myself,  I  am  in  favour  of  a  liberal  policy  in  church  government.  I 
am  not  fond  of  ecclesiastical  arraignments.  The  proceedings  in 
Mr.  T.'s  case1  were  not  commenced  by  me.  Sometimes  we  may 
as  well  not  see  offences.  Still,  there  are  limits,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  safely  overlook  gross  &  deliberate  violations  of  order. 

Excuse  this  prolix  note.  I  thought  that  you  would  not  object 
to  this  frank  statement  of  my  thoughts  &  views.  Wishing  you  all 
success,  I  am, 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 

With  great  respect  &  regard,  most  truly  yours, 

Horatio  Potter. 


HAY  TO  BIGELOW 

Madrid,  August  19,  1869. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

It  comes  from  so  many  sources  that  I  can  no  longer  disbelieve 
the  good  news  that  you  have  taken  the  Times.    The  right  man 

'Tyng's  case,  N.  Y.  Times,  Aug.  1,  1869. 
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sometimes  strays,  even  in  this  ricketty  world,  into  the  right  place. 
I  congratulate  you  and  the  Times  and  journalism  generally.  I 
am  fallen  so  into  the  habit  of  believing  evil  of  persons  &  corpo- 
rations who  make  appointments  that  I  had  almost  given  up  the 
idea  of  seeing  you  where  you  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  to  a  newspaper's  interest  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  a 
man  of  brains,  and  that  doubtless  determined  your  selection.  In 
the  civil  service,  it  makes  no  difference  to  anybody  who  holds  the 
offices.  Hinc  the  deaf  and  dumb  tenants  of  our  Legations.  With 
the  exception  of  Madrid  —  'pon  my  modesty,  there  is  not  a  house 
on  the  vast  continental  sea-line  from  Lisbon  to  Petersburg  over 
which  screams  the  national  buzzard,  tenanted  by  a  man  who  can 
speak  French,  or  write  English  without  rolling  out  his  tongue. 
Cheerful  despatches  Messrs.  Fish  &  Bancroft  must  read  —  con- 
fined exclusively  to  discussions  of  Alabama  politics  and  the 
contingent  fund. 

As  for  me,  I  am  the  right  man  in  a  tight  place.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do  here.  But  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. The  government  at  home  expects  brutalities  and  im- 
possibilities. As  you  know  it  always  does.  But  our  relations 
with  the  people  in  the  Spanish  Government  are  very  cordial  and 
every  thing  is  as  pleasant  as  the  state  of  the  case  will  permit. 
There  is,  up  to  date,  nothing  decided,  after  an  ocean  of  talk,  but 
there  is  no  question  of  principle  at  stake.  The  whole  game  is  in 
the  hands  of  Fish  &  Grant,  if  they  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But 
I  am  not  a  hero  worshipper  any  more,  &  if  I  were,  where  is  the 
hero  ?  You  are  too  busy  to  write  to  me  now,  but  tell  Miss  Annie 
to  exercise  her  infant  faculties  on  an  epistle  to  her  elderly  friend, 
to  let  me  know  you  are  all  well  and  happy. 

Convey  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  dined,  my 
one  day  in  Paris,  with  Mrs.  Richards  who  spoke  affectionately 
of  both  of  you,  &  hoped  to  see  you  this  summer.  I  hinted  at  a 
possibility  of  your  being  detained  longer  at  home. 

I  had  a  long  &  good  talk  with  Huntington  too.  The  Tribune 
has  turned  him  off  —  like  idiots.  He  has  written  better  letters 
this  year  than  ever,  don't  you  think  so?  I  wish  you  could  use 
his  talent  some  way.  He  really  regrets  his  removal  —  though 
manly  &  philosophical  about  it. 

Good-bye.  If  I  ever  get  time  I  will  write  you  a  less  scrambling 
letter. 

Your  true  vassal. 
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BECKWITH  TO   BIGELOW 

New  Port,  226.  Aug't,  1869. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

.  .  .  Barnard,  I  think,  is  sorry  Raymond  is  dead.  He, 
Barnard,  was  here  a  week  ago.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  was  told 
he,  Fisk,  &  Gould  came  together,  staid  at  the  Hotel  together  over 
Sunday,  &  left  together.     What  a  spectacle! 

Grant  is  the  show  gooseberry  now,  and  as  busy  as  he  can  be 
working  —  for  his  reelection.  Being  a  filibuster,  he  is  afraid  the 
Democrats  are  going  to  make  capital  of  their  Cuban  sympathies, 
while  he  is  forced  to  observe  the  laws,  &  be  just.  The  Madrid 
business  having  for  the  time  miscarried,  owing  to  the  feebleness 
of  the  regency,  Grant  pretends  to  think  they  are  deceiving  him  & 
only  wish  to  gain  time,  &  he  is  seized  again  with  an  itching  to 
concede  belligerent  rights.  The  concession  would  not  diminish 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  but  would  it  not  render  neutrality  im- 
possible? Being  intended  for  encouragement,  the  swarms  of 
adventurers  from  our  shores  could  not  well  be  repressed. 

Spain  might  not  find  in  concession  a  cause  for  war,  but  could 
easily  find  a  pretext  for  it  in  the  expeditions;  &  though  she  is  too 
poor  &  weak  to  make  war,  is  she  too  weak  or  too  wise  to  declare 
war?  Distracted  &  desperate,  with  no  commerce  to  lose,  & 
mortified  by  the  loss  of  colonies  &  the  method  of  it,  why  not 
declare  war?  Would  not  every  crazy  Iberian  call  for  war? 
f  ds  of  our  commerce  is  still  in  foreign  bottoms  where  the  Alabama 
drove  it;  and  a  few  fast  steamers  from  the  ports  of  England  & 
France  (stealing  out)  with  letters  of  marque  &  the  Sp.  flag  would 
soon  dispose  of  the  other  |d. 

We  have  not  a  vessel  &  never  had,  to  follow  up  such  craft  & 
with  Europe  neutral,  refusing  us  hospitality  &  sympathizing  the 
other  way,  BoutwelTs  surplus  would  not  enable  us  to  blockade 
effectively  a  single  Spanish  port. 

With  a  declaration  of  war,  a  commercial  panic,  &  a  call  for  a 
new  loan,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  our  credit  at  home  &  abroad 
&  upon  the  industry  &  affairs  of  the  country?  —  augmented  by  the 
falling  off  in  the  gold  revenue?  We  could  not  hurt  Spain,  but 
she  could  hurt  us,  &  why  should  she  not  if  we  needlessly  augment 
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her  calamities  &  mortify  her?  Why  not  wait,  &  let  Congress 
institute  this  policy  if  they  wish?  What  chance  of  reelection  for 
a  man  who  can't  conduct  affairs  without  producing  commercial 
and  financial  earthquakes? 

The  western  cabinet  is  more  in  danger  of  going  too  fast  than 
too  slow  in  this  matter.     Why  not  let  well  alone  and  wait? 

P.  S.     [Forbes]  is  on  his  way  back  again  to  explain. 

Yours  truly 


BECKWITH  TO  BIGELOW 

2d  Sept.,  1869. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

You  have  shaken  them  out  &  made  them  slow  up  a  little. 
They  have  tacked  their  Cuban  ship  and  are  sailing  a  more  reason- 
able course,  but  still  heading  for  grief,  and  coupling  their  offers 
with  threats  which  are  bad  both  in  diplomacy  &  in  words.  My 
object  however  is  merely  to  ask  for  my  own  satisfaction  what  you 
think  of  the  following,  which  you  can  answer  in  two  words. 

I  think  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Union  would  be  a  cal- 
amity, &  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  an  event  without  war. 

Purchase?  That  was  always  a  shallow  thought  &  in  the  nature 
of  things  not  possible.  A  populous  &  wealthy  country,  a  civilized 
people,  a  nation  sold  &  delivered  by  one  Govt,  to  another  for 
money  —  was  never,  I  believe,  done  on  earth  or  is  ever  likely  to 
be.  Territories  pass  by  sale  or  concession,  but  peoples  &  coun- 
tries only  by  conquest.  Florida?  Sitka?  Vacant  territories.  Lou- 
isiana? Vast  territory  with  small  settlements;  but  this  transfer 
was  the  effect  of  a  coining  war  in  which  it  was  only  to  choose 
between  passing  to  the  enemy  by  conquest  or  to  a  friendly  neutral. 

I  need  not  develop  to  you  the  long  list  in  which  the  thing  has 
not  been  done.  You  know  the  case  of  Savoy  &  Nice,  &  that  it  is 
no  exception  to  my  proposition. 

Annexation?  This  implies  the  assent  of  the  annexed.  But 
no  people,  no  race,  ever  annexes  itself  to  another  race.  Such  acts 
do  not  belong  to  human  history.  The  delusions  in  regard  to  an- 
nexation are  remarkable.  Some  of  our  people,  especially  our 
western  people,  admire  themselves  so  profoundly  &  are  so  ig- 
norant of  others,  that  they  think  the  world  envies  us  &  wishes  to 
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join  us!  But  where  have  you  seen  another  nation  or  people  not 
as  much  in  love  with  themselves  &  their  own  as  we  are !  They 
may  quarrel  with  their  rulers  &  desire  to  change  their  institu- 
tions—  so  may  we  —  but  they  no  more  desire  to  change  them- 
selves to  us  than  we  to  them ;  the  idea  is  preposterous. 

In  theory  it  is  conceivable  that  a  people  the  same  in  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  laws,  habits,  &  neighborhood  might  voluntarily 
annex  —  but  when  did  they?  Canada  &  Nova  Scotia  are  almost 
us,  but  wait  till  they  come.  They  may  learn  to  love  us  even 
more  than  they  do  England,  but  will  always  love  themselves  more 
than  either,  and  prefer  to  govern  themselves,  if  free  to  choose.  It 
is  only  the  wreaker  &  losing  party  that  ever  talks  of  annexation. 
But  ask  the  Spanish  race  to  annex  themselves  to  the  Anglican, 
or  the  Anglican  to  the  Spanish  —  it  is  against  nature.  Mr. 
Lemus1  may  talk  to  Genl.  Grant  of  annexation;  he  wants  aid; 
Grant  may  believe  him,  but  it  is  sham  or  delusion.  Separate 
Cuba  from  Spain,  &  then  ask  them  [the  Cuban  people].  Like 
all  the  Spanish  anarchies  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia  they  will 
prefer  governing  themselves  as  they  may,  to  joining  us. 

My  conclusion  is  that  purchase  &  annexation  are  both  out  of 
the  question,  impossible;  that  Cuba  can  only  fall  to  us  by  con- 
quest, and  if  you  can  induce  the  Govt,  to  mind  its  own  business, 
give  fair  play,  &  preserve  honorable  neutrality,  you  will  preserve 
us  from  the  calamity  of  war  &  the  worse  calamity  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Congress  &  politics.     Isn't  that  so? 

Very  truly  yours 


J.   C.   B.   DAVIS2  TO   BIGELOW 

Confidential 

Department  of  State  Washington,  Aug.  14,  1869. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Foley  handed  me  your  note  of  the  13th.     I  write  you  a  line, 
more  to  tell  you  what  not  to  say  than  what  to  say.     Babcock,3 

'Morales  Lemus,  President  of  the  Cuban  junta  in  the  United  States,  accredited  agent  of 
the  revolutionary  republican  government  of  Cuba. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

'General  O.  E.  Babcock,  one  of  President  Grant's  four  secretaries,  all  of  whom  were 
army  officers. 
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who  is  a  very  shrewd  and  very  honest  fellow,  has  gone  to  St. 
Domingo  for  the  Govt,  to  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  what 
he  may  see  there.  We  are  beset  by  a  parcel  of  speculators,  among 
whom  is  Fabens,  —  to  take  steps  for  annexing  St.  Domingo.  I 
think  Baez1  has  made  concessions  &  grants  to  Fabens,  and  that 
Cabral2  has  done  the  same  to  Folsom.  What  Cole's3  interest  is 
I  don't  know.  All  these  people  want  annexation  to  give  value 
to  their  grants.  There  is  no  disposition  here  to  go  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  Samana  as  a  naval  station,  if  it  can  be  got  for  a 
moderate  sum. 

You  will  also  see  a  great  many  rumors  about  Cuba.  It  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  none  of  them  are  anything  but  guesses,  and  many 
of  those  wide  of  the  mark.  I  say  for  your  guidance  however, 
that  negotiations  are  going  on  at  Madrid,  which  must  very  soon 
be  brought  to  a  point.  If  they  terminate  successfully,  it  wall 
result  in  an  armistice;  if  not,  recognition  of  a  state  of  war  must 
follow  at  no  distant  day.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  Spaniards 
will  yield  at  the  last  moment  when  it  is  nearly  or  quite  too  late. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you  freely,  for  I 
know  that  you  will  use  the  information  only  as  it  is  intended,  and 
I  feel  that  in  the  main  you  wall  sympathize  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  administration  and  appreciate  our  difficulties.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  you  called  to  the  Times.  The  Secy,  had  given  Ray- 
mond his  confidence  in  one  or  two  very  important  matters,  which 
was  judiciously  used  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  I  know 
that  he  will  be  very  glad,  as  I  certainly  shall,  to  continue  the 
same  relations  with  you.  Yours  very  truly 


MOREAU   TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Vitry,  9  August,  1869. 

.     .     .     I  think  you  ascribe  to  our  Emperor  a  sagacity  which 
would  do  him  much  honor,  but  which  he  does  not  possess.    The 

'President  of  St.  Domingo. 

funeral  Jos6  Maria  Cabral,  Leader  of  Haytian  revolution. 
'Cornelius  Cole,  U.  S.  Senator  from  California. 
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result  of  the  last  elections  has  been  to  him  a  great  surprise  and 
mortification.  You  may  have  learned  from  our  press  that  he 
continues  making  concessions  when  he  particularly  desires  not  to, 
simply  because  an  opposition  confronts  him  which  draws  its  main 
force  from  the  sentiment  of  a  country  which  can  have  recourse 
to  violent  means  which  he  can  not  contend  with,  by  Cayenne  or 
Cannon.  Mr.  Berryer  uttered  a  profound  comment  on  him  after 
1849  when  he  declared  que  chez  le  restorateur  de  la  dynastie  Bona- 
partiste  V  amour  pro  pre  pas  salt  toujour  s  apres  V  inter  et.  That  is 
very  true  and  explains  why  des  balourdises,  such  as  the  Mexican 
war  and  the  treaty  of  commerce,  have  not  been  mortal  to  him. 
The  great  danger  of  the  new  opposition  is  the  absence  of  men 
prepared  to  direct  it.  For  18  years  our  public  men  have  been 
trained  no  longer  to  think  for  themselves;  they  trust  nothing, 
they  will  oppose  nothing. 

Laboulaye  has  not  been  elected  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  any  more 
than  Paradol.     For  that,  universal  suffrage  must  answer. 

As  to  Arman,1  there  is  no  farther  question  about  him.  He  has 
been  bankrupt  for  a  year  past.  His  failure  will  be  disastrous  for 
his  creditors.  We  only  prosecute  our  case  against  him,  for  the 
principle  involved.  The  case  will  be  heard  before  the  Imperial 
Court  in  December.  Apropos  of  this  matter,  I  hasten  to  inform 
you  that  in  pursuance  of  your  recommendations  Mr.  Fish  has 
charged  Mr.  Jules  Favre  to  assist  in  the  case. 

You  are  amiable  in  your  appreciation  of  my  argument  in  the 
case  against  the  Pereires.  My  success  was  complete.  They  have 
been  condemned  with  all  their  colleagues  for  considerable  sums 
to  the  stockholders. 

I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  my  friend  Galitzine  for  all  the  infor- 
mation you  were  so  amiable  as  to  transmit  to  me.  Montalembert 
has  left  for  the  country  in  a  sad  condition  of  health. 

******* 


HUNTINGTON    TO    BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  16  Aug.,  '69. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Your  apology  of  n  July  is  received  and  must,  I  suppose,  be 
accepted;  but  I  don't  like  it.     When  Hay  went  thro'  here  on  his 

'The  builder  of  naval  steamers  in  French  ports  for  the  Confederates. 
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way  to  reside  with  the  Sickles  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  what- 
ever government  Spain  may  be  labouring  under,  he  told  me  there 
had  been  pourparlers  between  you  and  the  Times  proprietors 
respecting  its  editorial  chair,  but  he  rather  left  the  impression  on 
my  substitute  for  a  mind  that  they  were  liking  to  end  in  your 
non-acceptance  of  the  seat.  A  week  ago  a  New  York  correspon- 
dent wrote  that  you  were  in  for  it,  and  so  I  had  made  my  mourn- 
ing for  our  lost  German  meeting  before  David  gave  me  your  letter 
this  morning.  I  did  not  go  to  Germany,  did  not  write  you  be- 
cause I  kept  hoping  to  hear  from  you  there,  till  a  comparatively 
late  date,  when  I  did  send  you  a  letter  which  you  should  have 
received  before  this.  I  don't  doubt  but  you  act  in  your  moral 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  pecuniary  interest  by  resuming  editorial 
work,  hard  as  it  is.  With  that  unhappy  American  temperament 
of  yours,  I  can  understand  your  inability  to  live  in  the  past  amid 
our  swift  passing  present.  Different  folks  have  different  talents 
—  and  napkins  to  keep  them  in.  I  wrap  mine  in  a  bed  quilt  and 
doze  thankfully.  I  yet  am  not  proud  and  try  to  look  charitably 
on  those  who  are  visited  with  more  uneasy  gifts.  I  received 
notice  on  the  6th  of  April  that  my  services  would  not  be  needed 
for  the  Trib.  after  Oct.  ist.  Undoubtedly  had  Young  been  un- 
horsed two  months  sooner  than  he  was,  my  career  would  have 
been  undisturbed.  As  I  understand  it,  the  succession  was  prom- 
ised to  C.  [Clarence]  Cook,  by  Young,  and  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  any  revision  of  his  decision :  nay,  a  N.  York  friend  who  thinks 
he  knows,  writes  that  Greeley  did  not  approve  of  my  dismissal, 
whence  I  conclude  that  it  is  sure  to  take  place;  for  I  have  observed 
that  Horace  is  constantly  having  or  letting  things  be  done  in  the 
paper  which  he  says  he  does  not  approve  of.  I  do  not  know,  nor 
very  much  care,  what  I  shall  do  after  October  ist.  The  loss  of 
the  4,000  annual  francs  is  certainly  not  agreeable,  but  I  can  man- 
age to  live  (in  Europe)  without  it.  I've  a  part  of  a  notion  still 
to  go  into  Germany,  tho'  I  shall  not  find  you  there  —  to  Trieste 
perhaps,  where  my  old  friend  Thayer  sits  in  the  consular  chair 
vacated  by  the  late  historian  Hildreth;  and  from  there,  may  be,  to 
Florence  where  my  friend  Graham  holds  consular  office.  Does 
the  Times  want  an  occasional  straggling  letter  from  a  roving 
correspondent? 

Our  new  consul  here,  Mr.  Reid  (or  Reade?)1  seems  a  very 

■J.  M.  Read,  Jr.,  consul-general  at  Paris  (1860-1873)  and  minister  and  chargi  d'affaires 
at  Athens  (1873-1878). 
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amiable  gentleman.  He  has  brought  a  part  of  his  library  over 
with  him  and  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  run  of  it.  There  are 
some  books  to  my  taste  on  his  shelves.  But  I  fear  that  he  has  not 
the  real  root  of  the  matter  in  him  —  is  not  a  quai  hunter  with  the 
true  scent  —  seems  to  make  too  much  account  of  the  upholstery 
of  literature.  I  still  am  addict  to  Americanicknackery.  Just 
missed,  thanks  to  the  old  fool  who  was  directed  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Colmache  and  sold  it  for  a  quarter  of  what  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  pay  —  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  took  it  to  Legras.  The  fates  willed  that  I  failed  to  call  at  27 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  for  four  days,  on  one  of  which  the  ma- 
licious Van  der  Kemp  comes  in  and  snaps  it  up  for  10  francs! 
May  nightmares  ride  him,  and  his  water  be  stopped!  May  corns 
and  bunions  wait  on  his  steps !  Let  him  miss  the  omnibus  and  the 
hour  for  mailing!  Let  his  proprietor  raise  the  loyer,  and  the 
concierge  forget  the  names  of  his  visitors!  May  bedbugs  bite 
him,  and  showers  catch  him  without  an  umbrella!  Let  carriages 
bespatter  him,  and  deserving  but  needy  Americans  get  monies 
out  of  him,  and  the  binder  misletter  his  books!  May  his  shirt 
buttons  fall  off,  and  his  coat  ruck  in  the  back!  Let  him  forget 
to  button  his  pantaloons  on  going  into  company,  and  mistake 
Gibbs  for  Read  and  congratulate  him  on  getting  the  Consulate! 
Let  his  cigar  not  draw,  and  his  ink  be  muddy  and  his  lamp  sputter 
and  go  out!    I  hate  him. 

Gibbs  and  Read  (who  is  nice  on  his  dignities)  are  already  at 
quarrel  about  conflicting  jurisdictions  and  precedences!  In  a 
letter  long  ago  you  were  speaking  of  Talleyrand  apropos  of  Ste.- 
Beuve's  articles.  Only  yesterday  I  came  upon  this,  and  turned 
the  leaf  to  your  address:  in  Spark's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Morris  loquitur  (it  is  in  his  diary  kept  while  in  France),  "June 
6th  (1789).  Dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson.1  ...  At  ten  go  to 
sup  with  Madame  de  Flahaut  [she  who  afterward  married 
de  Souza  and  brought  up  her  son's  boy  by  Queen  Hortense,  De 
Morny].2  The  bishop  of  Autun3  who  is  one  of  our  company  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Madame  [de]  Flahaut,  appears  to  me  a  sly, 
cool,  cunning,  ambitious,  and  malicious  man.     I  know  not  why 

'Thomas  Jefferson,  American  minister. 

2The  brackets  are  Huntington's.  Madame  de  F's  first  husband,  N.  de  Flahaut,  was 
guillotined  in  1793,  leaving  her  a  son,  Count  A.  C.  J.  de  Flahaut,  who  became  a  general 
under  Napoleon  and  the  father  of  De  Morny  by  Queen  Hortense,  the  wife  of  Napoleon's 
brother  Louis.    In  1802  Madame  de  Flahaut  married  J.  M.  de  Souza-Botelho. 

Talleyrand. 
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conclusions  so  disadvantageous  to  him  are  found  in  my  mind: 
but  so  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help  it. "  Curious,  isn't  it?  This  was 
Morris's  first  meeting  with  Talleyrand,  apparently.  Must  have 
had  instincts,  that  Morris. 

Was  at  Lagrange  last  Wednesday  with  Mrs.  Colmache  and 
other  pleasant  company,  where  we  were  very  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie,  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 
chateau  and  what  is  left  of  the  estate.  There  is  hardly  any  relic 
of  Lafayette's  American  career  now  there.  The  portrait  of 
Washington  which  he  brought  from  America  and  that  I  eminently 
desired  to  see,  is  held  by  some  other  of  the  heirs.  Talking  of 
American  literature,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  considerable 
knowledge,  Mr.  Lasteyrie  put  Prescott  at  the  head  of  our  his- 
torians —  next  place  in  his  admiration  was  held  by  Motley.  He 
afterward  admitted,  more  by  courtesy  than  conviction  —  cer- 
tainly more  than  from  feeling  —  that  Bancroft  ought  to  rank 
above  either;  yet  evidently  kept  the  first  place  in  his  own  mind, 
all  the  same,  for  Prescott.  This  confirms  what  you  once  said  to 
me,  of  the  mistake  Bancroft  made  for  his  literary  fame  in  choosing 
an  American  subject.  But  things  will  take  a  turn  "as  the  pig 
said  on  the  spit,"  and  by  the  time  the  United  States  hold  an 
hundred  millions,  American  history  will  get  to  be  interesting,  and 
they  numerous  enough  to  vote  reputations  without  consulting 
European  dilettanti. 

If  ever,  in  the  busy  career  you  are  now  entered  on,  you  still 
find  a  moment  for  the  "past"  you  like  so  well,  cast  me  a  line  over 
your  shoulder.  I  am  mediaeval,  antediluvian,  and  rest,  firmly 
as  the  old  red-sandstone,  faithfully  yours 


motley  to  bigelow 

London, 
22  Sept.,  '69. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  received  the  enclosed  note  from  Sir  H.  Bulwer  a  few  days  ago, 
with  the  request  that  I  would  forward  it  to  you. 

I  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  send  you  a  friendly  greeting  and 
to  beg  you,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way,  to  let  me  know. 
You  will  observe  that  the  note  to  you  was  slightly  snipped  by  the 
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scissors  which  cut  through  the  outer  envelope  of  the  letter  to  me 
in  which  it  was  enclosed. 

Sir  H.  B.  informs  me  that  he  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  you  have  kindly  undertaken  to  help  through  its 
American  publication.  I  hope  that  he  will  have  access  to  the 
Diary  which  seems  to  have  been  left  by  Lord  P. —  but  this 
would  seem  to  require  very  delicate  handling.     .     .     . 

I  remain 
Ever  my  dear  Mr.  Bigelow 
Very  sincerely  yours 

Enclosure 

BULWER  TO   BIGELOW 

Ems,  Sepr.  16. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

You  were  kind  enough  to  say  you  would  try  &  help  me  in 
bringing  out  any  new  work  of  mine  in  the  U.  States.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  of  which  the  first 
volume  will  soon  go  to  press.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I 
had  best  manage?  Were  Hist.  Characters  printed  in  America? 
They  had  much  success  in  England.  Money  is  not  ye  chief 
object  most  assuredly  —  but  one  is  always  disposed  to  get  ye 
most  for  one's  wares.  The  work  consists  in  a  great  degree  of 
Palmerston's  own  letters  &  MS.  &  will,  I  think,  be  interesting. 

I  was  desirous,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  to  bring  on  the 
settlement  of  our  differences  with  the  U.  S.  last  session.  Sumner 
had  gone  so  much  beyond  the  mark  that  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
reaction,  and  at  the  moment  of  that  reaction  I  would  have  treated 
the  question  as  one  between  two  nations,  which  could  look  at 
things  justly  &  largely  &  not  as  between  2  Govts  which  had  been 
years  in  higgling  &  haggling  about  the  length  of  straws. 

Mr.  Motley  however  &  our  Govt,  were  of  another  opinion  & 
therefore  matters  are  left  to  chance,  which  however,  may  some- 
times blow  fairly  as  well  as  foully. 

Still,  I  don't  like  leaving  ill  alone,  tho'  it  is  right  to  leave  well 
alone.  The  European  world  is  in  a  bad  state.  It  always,  alas, 
gets  into  that  state  during  a  long  peace ;  for  man  will  not  be  made 
perfect  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  &  the  19th  Century  which  has 
invented  so  many  things,  has  not  invented  a  new  human  nature. 
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The  Emperor's  health,  tho'  not  so  bad  as  stated,  is  by  no  means 
good.  The  problem  of  establishing  Liberty  in  France  doubtful. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  is  too  mathematically  absolute  to  be 
contented  with  the  Compromises  &  inconsistencies  of  which 
Liberty  is  composed. 

However,  the  wheel  has  begun  to  move.  Write  to  me  please, 
53  Upper  Brook  St.,  London  or  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

I  am  taking  waters  here,  which  rather  do  one  good. 

Ever  yrs  with  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow, 


GIDEON  WELLES   TO   BIGELOW 

Private 

Hartford,  21st  Sept.,  1869. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  resumed  your 
old  weapon  and  vocation.  The  times  need  such  men  and  on  such 
duty. 

The  country  is  drifting,  and  where  the  government  will  bring 
up  no  one  can  tell.  In  wild  schemes  of  humanitarianism,  consti- 
tutional land-marks  and  restrictions  are  disregarded,  and  states' 
rights  are  wrecked  —  the  central  government  arrogates  and 
usurps  powers  never  delegated,  and  radicalism  tends  to  empire. 
You  have  seen  enough  of  Grant  to  be  aware  he  has  no  rightful 
conception  or  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  our  governmen- 
tal system;  and  his  surroimdings  are  such  that  he  will  not  be 
enlightened  —  would  not  be  if  disposed.  I  see  nothing  redeeming 
in  his  Cabinet.  Boutwell  is  in  the  most  responsible  position,  and 
perhaps  the  master-mind  —  earnest,  fanatical,  and  possibly  sin- 
cere, but  without  grasp,  power,  or  financial  ability;  making  gold 
merchandise,  not  currency,  and  paying  off  our  immense  national 
debt  before  its  maturity  by  giving  the  public  creditor  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  for  every  dollar  so  paid. 

But  I  did  not  commence  this  letter  intending  to  scold.  I  have 
not  lost  all  faith  in  popular  intelligence  and  rectitude.  We  shall 
get  rid  of  radicalism,  or  of  our  federal  system  of  free  governments. 
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The  way  in  which  our  fragmentary,  usurping  congress  has  domi- 
nated the  Southern  States  for  the  last  four  years  is  a  burlesque  on 
union  and  constitutional  rights  and  limitations. 

My  object  in  this  note,  however,  was  to  commit  to  your  judg- 
ment and  disposition  a  few  remarks  touching  naval  matters. 
When  the  war  was  upon  us,  and  we  were  threatened  by  England 
&  France,  we  were  compelled  to  face  great  difficulties.  Our  peo- 
ple were  rejoicing  in  our  "Monitors,"  and  seemed  to  suppose 
that  they  would  accomplish  every  thing  needful.  They  were  all 
we  required  for  defensive  purposes,  but  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war,  and  especially  with  France  and  England,  or  either,  something 
else  was  necessary.  We  wanted  fast  steamers,  chasers,  for  offen- 
sive and  aggressive  war  —  a  class  of  vessels  whose  speed  would  be 
such  that  they  could  overhaul  any  vessel  they  shoidd  pursue,  and 
never  be  overtaken  by  any  ship  they  wished  to  avoid. 

I  called  upon  our  best  naval  constructors  and  engineers  to  fur- 
nish the  plans  of  such  a  vessel.  In  order  to  get  the  requisite  steam 
power,  such  a  vessel  must  have  great  boiler  capacity.  Heavy 
armament  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  all  other  qualities  were  to 
be  made  secondary  to  speed. 

With  a  few  such  vessels  we  could  sweep  British  commerce  from 
the  Ocean,  and  destroy  her  communications  with  her  colonies. 

Our  experts  gave  me  such  a  vessel  in  the  Wampanoag  and  three 
others  of  her  class.  But  like  the  monitors,  or  turret  vessels,  they 
were  not  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  officers.  The  boilers  and 
engines  encroached  on  officers'  quarters. 

After  the  trial  trip  of  the  Wampanoag,  which  made  20  miles  an 
hour,  the  English  Naval  authorities  became  aware  of  our  policy, 
and  immediately  produced  the  Inconstant  as  a  competitor.  This 
led  to  the  article  in  the  London  Times  of  the  26th  of  August, 
extracts  from  which  are  sent. 

If  you  have  the  Times  of  that  date,  you  will  perceive  the  drift. 

While  the  English  have  detected  and  are  availing  themselves  of 
our  policy,  I  understand  that  our  Navy  Department  is  abandon- 
ing it;  that  they  are  about  taking  out  some  of  the  boilers,  and 
putting  spare-decks  on  some  of  these  fast  steamers,  thus  destroy- 
ing their  character  and  purpose.  They  reduce  the  speed  to  about 
ten  knots,  and  get  in  return  more  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
officers.  Neither  the  "Monitors"  nor  the  "Chasers"  were  made 
for  the  pleasure  and  ease  of  those  in  command. 

Congress  has  not  authorised  this  proposed  change,  which  will 
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cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  made  any  appropriation  for 
it.     But  law  is  not  much  regarded  in  these  radical  days. 

With  these  remarks  I  submit  the  article  which  I  send  here- 
with for  you  to  dispose  of,  by  publishing  or  destroying.  You  will 
make  such  changes  and  alterations  as  you  think  proper  if  you  use 
it. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  desire  not  to  be  known  in  this  matter. 
While  connected  with  the  Navy  Department,  I  encountered,  and 
in  a  great  measure  broke  up,  cliques,  to  which  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  Navy.  Latterly  they  are  being  encouraged,  and 
I  wish  to  avoid  them.  The  present  managers  seem  to  think  it 
important  that  they  should  do  different  from  their  predecessors, 
in  order  to  show  there  is  a  change.  I  therefore  would  not  inter- 
rupt them,  nor  have  penned  the  article  sent,  but  for  the  reason 
that  the  English  are  stealing  our  thunder,  and  our  authorities  are 
helping  them. 

Please  make  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  accept  them  for 
yourself,  and  believe  me 

Very  truly  yours 


WELLES  TO  BIGELOW 

Hartford,  21  Oct.  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  the  remarks  I  sent  you  a 
place  in  the  Times.1  It  had  the  effect  I  anticipated,  and  stirred 
up  certain  parties  who  are  mischievously  inclined.     .     .     . 

I  was  glad  when  I  heard  you  were  going  into  the  Times,  and  not 
sorry  when  I  heard  you  had  left  it.  We  need  such  a  paper  in  New 
York  as  you  could  give  us,  but  the  Times,  it  is  evident,  could  not 
be  brought  up  to  that  standard. 

The  truth  is,  there  seems  to  be  general  demoralisation  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  know  not  when  nor  from  what  quarter  we 
are  to  expect  relief.  You,  doubtless,  think  better  of  Grant  than  I 
do,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  should  your  estimate  be  more 
correct  than  mine.  He  has,  as  you  say,  "  much  to  learn, "  and  if  I 
thought  he  had  any  disposition  to  learn,  I  might  have  some  hope; 

'Editorial  page  of  Times  September  23,  1869. 
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but  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
knew  but  little  of  the  structure  of  the  government  and  cared  less. 
He  has  shrewdness,  cunning  beyond  what  is  generally  conceded 
him,  but  it  is  not  elevated  or  of  high  order.  His  instincts  are  low, 
and,  though  excessively  fond  of  power  and  ready  to  conform  to 
almost  anything  to  retain  it,  I  have  no  doubt  [he]  has  more  real 
enjoyment  and  takes  greater  pleasure  in  his  stable  than  in  the 
Council  Chamber;  would  rather  smoke  his  cigar  in  the  back  room 
of  a  tavern  with  loafing  loungers  than  associate  with  statesmen. 
Admiral  Porter  who  knew  him  earlier  than  I  did,  wrote  me 
privately  that  Grant  was  entirely  selfish,  ungenerous,  ungrateful, 
wanting  in  magnanimity,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  hypocrite.  This 
was  before  I  had  any  intimacy  with  Grant,  but  what  I  saw  of  him 
and  his  conduct  towards  President  Johnson  confirmed  this  esti- 
mate.    I  say  this  to  you  alone. 

Yours  truly 


JOHN  FORSTER  TO   BIGELOW 

London,  Palace-Gate  House,  Kensington  W. 

13th  October,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

The  book  about  Landor1  was  sent  to  you  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  (by  my  direction  —  for  I  was  then  out  of  town),  and 
it  went,  as  I  have  just  ascertained  upon  enquiring  at  my  publish- 
ers, through  Messrs.  Fields  &  Co.,  who  have  issued  the  American 
edition.  If  you  will  kindly  make  enquiry  there,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  that  it  had  not  miscarried,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  ere  this 
you  will  already  have  received  it. 

Your  letter  (undated  but  received  at  the  opening  of  last 
month)  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me.  Such  a  man  as  you 
cannot  "rest  unused";  and,  failing  for  the  present  other  public 
services,  your  place  is  where  you  have  chosen  it.  There  is  no 
American  paper  that  has  a  higher  reputation  here  in  England 
than  the  New  York  Times  —  and  this  I  am  sure  you  will  sustain. 
Heartily  I  wish  you  all  success,  and  should  be  glad  indeed  of  an 
opportunity  to  show  how  true  is  the  interest  I  take  in  it. 

'Forster's  Biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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Thank  you  for  asking  after  my  health.  Until  lately  I  could 
have  answered  more  hopefully  than  I  can  for  the  present.  But  an 
old  enemy  (bronchitis)  has  visited  me  lately,  persisted  in  accom- 
panying me  all  over  North  Wales  (where  I  had  taken  my  wife  to 
show  her  all  the  beauty  of  that  scenery),  returned  to  town  with 
me  last  week,  and  will  not  be  shaken  off.  Of  a  disagreeable  sub- 
ject that  is  enough! 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Motley  —  meaning  day  by  day  to  send  him 
greeting,  which  is  due  from  me,  but  still  delaying  as  one  does  with 
both  duty  and  pleasure.  With  public  affairs  we  go  on  much  as 
when  you  were  with  us  here.  Not  ascending,  as  many  of  us  think, 
but  getting  what  good  we  can  out  of  the  other  direction  to  which 
some  think  our  steps  are  tending,  and  hoping  at  least  that  "It" 
(whatever  that  may  mean!)  "will  last  our  time." 

Let  me  hear  from  you  now  &  then,  and  I  will  try  and  write  you 
what  I  can.  And  above  all  make  my  wife's  and  my  own  re- 
membrances as  cordial  and  pleasant  as  you  can  to  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
remembered  always  happily  by  us  both. 

Ever  my  dear  Mr.  Bigelow,  with  the  greatest  truth  &  regard 

Your  sincere 

John  Forster. 


I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  difference  between  William 
Cullen  Bryant  as  a  business  associate  and  Mr.  George  Jones. 
There  was  no  writer  left  on  the  staff  of  the  Times  when  I  took  its 
editorial  chair  who  could  write  a  political  editorial  that  would  be 
accepted  by  any  first-class  metropolitan  daily  paper  of  to-day. 
In  consequence  of  my  appointment  as  editor,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  men  on  the  Times,  who  was  disappointed  in  not 
getting  the  place  himself,  disappeared,  and  whatever  became  of 
him  has  never  transpired,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  he  was  presumed  to 
have  killed  himself  or  to  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  others 
or  by  accident. 

Because  I  had  been  an  ardent  Republican  when  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  the  dominating  issue  of  the  new  party  which 
had  taken  that  name,  and  during  my  service  abroad  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress,  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  doubtless  assumed  that  I 
would  edit  the  Times  on  the  political  lines  on  which  it  had  been 
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edited  by  Mr.  Raymond.  President  Grant  himself  called  upon 
me  to  talk  about  the  course  of  the  Times,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  it.  I  took  occasion,  however,  in  the  course 
of  our  interview  to  tell  him  that  as  the  war  was  over  and  the 
dangers  of  disunion  were  disposed  of,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  his 
first  duty  to  ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  War  Tariff  for  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  excuse.  His  reply  surprised  me.  "Oh,"  said 
he,  "we  can't  do  anything  of  that  kind. "  And  he  uttered  it  with 
so  much  confidence  that  I  saw  any  argument  with  him  about  it 
would  be  wasted.  Having  known  of  Grant  only  as  a  military 
man,  and  that  so  far  as  he  had  any  political  principles  he  had  been 
a  Democrat,  the  promptness  with  which  he  rejected  any  thought 
of  a  reduction  of  the  war  tariff  satisfied  me  that  the  protec- 
tionists had  already  been  ploughing  with  the  Whig  contingent's 
heifer. 

About  the  same  time  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish, 
told  me  that  Grant  was  in  favor  of  conceding  belligerent  rights  to 
the  Cubans,  and  requested  him  to  draw  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  which  he  said  he  kept  suspended  only  to  learn  the  result  of 
negotiations  pending  at  Madrid. 

Both  these  proceedings  better  illustrated  in  my  judgment  the 
attributes  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  statesman. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Jones  began  to  complain  that  I  was 
running  up  the  expenses  of  the  office  and  that  I  was  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  paper  too  high  for  New  York.  He  complained 
that  I  had  appointed  men  on  the  paper  without  consulting  him, 
and  that  I  had  abolished  the  title  "Minor  Topics"  from  the  edi- 
torial page,  which  he  regarded  as  only  less  profane  than  dancing 
on  Raymond's  grave.1  When  I  replied  that  I  had  never  worked 
so  hard  in  my  life,  he  said,  yes,  I  worked  too  hard  and  conducted 
the  paper  upon  too  high  a  standard.  I  told  him  there  was  no 
place  in  New  York  for  another  paper  like  the  Herald  or  the 
Tribune,  but  there  was  room  for  a  better  paper  than  either,  and 
that  was  what  I  undertook  to  make.  I  never  intended  to  make  a 
paper  like  either  of  those,  and  supposed  Mr.  Jones  understood  as 
much.  The  general  principles  by  which  I  was  guided  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  leading  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  paper  on  the  3d  of  August,  the  day  after  I  became  its 
editor: 

^he  Minor  Topics  caption  was  resumed  shortly  after  I  left,  but  was  rejected  again  by 
the  successors  to  the  Jones  administration,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  replaced 
by  that  of  Topics  of  the  Times. 
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USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  newspaper  is  as  essential  an  incident  of  popular  sovereignty  as  the 
ballot-box.  Indeed,  it  gives  a  much  more  distinct  voice  to  public  opinion 
than  is  possible  at  the  polls.  With  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  it  compels  the 
whole  world  to  think  aloud;  to  sit  daily  in  open  council  on  public  affairs;  it 
places  all,  however  widely  separated,  simultaneously  in  possession  of  the 
same  information,  so  that  all  may  act  with  about  the  same  lights,  and  reach 
conclusions,  not  seriously  conflicting,  at  about  the  same  moment. 

The  Press  is  therefore  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  United 
States,  a  part  of  the  Government  and  a  very  potential  part  of  it.  There  is 
no  political  organization  or  authority  that  can  resist  it  when  it  presents  a 
united  front.  God,  however,  has  wisely  combined  the  powers  with  which 
He  endows  His  creatures  with  such  infirmities  that  it  is  only  when  they  exert 
those  powers  in  harmony  with  His  laws  that  their  full  energy  can  be  felt. 
This  truth  is  singularly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Press,  which  always 
loses  power  in  proportion  as  it  abuses  it. 

At  this  season,  when  an  unusual  repose  broods  over  the  great  deep  of 
public  affairs;  when  our  rulers  are  dispersed  in  quest  of  health  and  recreation 
regardless  of 

"What  the  Swede  intend  and  what  the  French," 

we  may  be  excused  for  stepping  aside  a  moment  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
politics  to  consider  in  what  ways,  if  any,  the  power  of  the  Press  may  be  in- 
creased and  its  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  more  justly  propor- 
tioned to  the  talent  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  public  needs. 

I.  News  as  an  element  of  interest  in  the  Press  has  so  far  transcended 
all  others  since  the  construction  of  the  telegraph  that  the  force  of  a  news- 
paper is  now  largely  concentrated  in  that  department.  Every  article  of 
commerce  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  or  which  commands  a  high 
price,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  counterfeited,  adulterated,  or  in  some 
other  way  falsified.  The  commodity  of  news  is  no  exception  to  this  law,  and 
of  course  a  great  deal  of  the  so-called  news  which  is  ministered  daily  to  the 
curious  public  is  made  up  of  conjecture,  hearsay  and  ignorance.  The  super- 
vision and  authentication  of  intelligence  coming,  as  it  does  now,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world  and  through  agencies  over  which  in  many  cases  we  can 
exert  no  direct  control,  is  of  course  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  Press  can  however  discourage  that  species  of  reporting,  by  denounc- 
ing it  when  its  character  is  discovered,  and  by  always  refusing  to  treat 
editorially,  statements  coming  through  unknown  or  unreliable  channels,  till 
properly  confirmed  or  authenticated.  The  power  and  value  of  a  journal 
lies  in  the  reliability  of  its  news,  more  even  than  in  the  soundness  of  its  opin- 
ions; and  any  indifference  upon  this  point  is  a  public  as  well  as  professional 
calamity. 

II.  Incidental  to  a  want  of  truthfulness  in  the  Press  is  the  practice  of 
giving  prominence  and  notoriety  to  obscure  people  in  whose  movements  the 
public  in  general  can  have  no  possible  interest.  It  encourages  a  depraved 
taste  for  publicity;  it  disturbs  the  proper  standards  of  public  judgment;  it 
gives  undeserved  prominence  to  people  whose  vanity  must  be  presumed  to 
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have  provoked  it  and  is  to  be  gratified  by  it,  and  of  course  throws  a  more 
deserving  class  into  corresponding  obscurity. 

III.  There  is  a  method  of  advocating  a  cause  by  denouncing  its  enemies, 
which  may  be,  and  often  is,  carried  to  excess,  especially  by  youthful  partisans. 
It  is  not  by  harsh  names  nor  by  persistent  detraction  that  men  are  per- 
suaded to  abandon  their  opinions,  and  those  who  ply  that  sort  of  warfare  are 
usually  less  intent  on  gaining  proselytes  than  in  making  a  public  or  part 
merit  of  their  zeal.  No  one  is  fit  to  be  a  guide  to  public  opinion  who  has  not 
learned  that  the  bad  men  are  not  generally  quite  so  bad,  nor  the  good  men 
quite  so  good  as  the  intemperate  partisan  is  disposed  to  believe  him,  and  soft 
words  often  dissolve  prejudices  and  errors  in  our  adversaries  which  violence 
and  detraction  render  solid  and  imperishable. 

IV.  The  facilities  which  a  journalist  possesses  for  giving  his  opinion  of 
public  men;  of  what  they  have  done  or  have  not  done,  furnishes  a  tempta- 
tion to  great  abuse.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the  reserve  is  exercised 
on  this  point,  which  is  wise  and  becoming.  No  person  can  be  excused  for 
gratuitously  weakening  the  public  respect  for  legitimate  authority,  and  the 
Press  must  be  relied  upon  to  cultivate  and  sustain  those  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty to  the  representatives  of  the  national  will  on  which  rest  in  last  analysis 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 

V.  Happily  the  personal  controversies  which  used  to  disfigure  American 
journalism  have  pretty  much  disappeared.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may 
disappear  altogether. 

Editors  can  never  have  a  better  excuse  than  the  gratification  of  personal 
vanity  for  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  public.  They  are  simply  organs  of 
public  opinion,  and  they  are  false  to  their  position  when  they  are  betrayed 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  impersonality. 

The  American  Press  is  responsible,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  for  the 
administration  of  this  Government.  The  laws  of  our  Congress  and  the 
policy  of  our  Executive  are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  largely  shaped  by  the 
Fourth  Estate.  This  was  never  more  true  perhaps  than  now.  If  the  Press 
is  true  to  itself  our  Government  will  always  and  under  whatever  party 
dispensation  be  a  success,  and  our  legislation  always  wise  and  humane. 

Jones  admitted  that  the  circulation  of  the  Times  remained 
about  the  same  as  before  I  assumed  its  editorship  though  we  had 
passed  through  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  The  thirty-six 
writers  for  the  Times,  exclusive  of  foreign  and  domestic  cor- 
respondents and  the  editor-in-chief,  received  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  dollars  a  week.  I  think  the  proprietors  of  the  Times 
of  to-day  would  be  only  too  happy  to  get  of!  for  the  same  service 
at  that  sum  per  diem.  I  then  told  Mr.  Jones  that  there  was  a 
very  easy  remedy  for  all  his  grievances,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
prescribe  it  at  once:  that  I  would  retire,  and  was  very  happy  that 
in  gratifying  my  own  wishes  in  the  matter  I  would  not  embarrass 
him.  Jones  then  complained  that  I  had  said  that  I  did  not  know 
how  long  I  should  stay  with  the  paper  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
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that  it  looked  as  though  I  had  no  interest  in  the  property.  I  then 
said  to  him  that  the  Times  when  I  joined  it  was  utterly  demor- 
alized and  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  country. 

The  following  Monday  I  told  Mr.  Jones  that  I  wished  my  name 
struck  from  the  pay-roll  from  the  Friday  preceding.  I  also  ad- 
vised him  to  give  the  direction  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bacon, 
the  most  competent  man  on  my  staff  until  he  found  some  more 
competent  person.  The  last  day  of  September  I  went  to  the 
Times  office,  tied  up  my  own  papers,  and  prepared  myself  to  take 
leave  of  it  in  the  afternoon.  Jones  insisted  upon  my  taking  the 
cheque  for  the  last  week's  work,  which  I  handed  back  and  de- 
clined to  receive.  He  said  he  would  feel  hurt  if  I  persisted,  I 
reluctantly  yielded.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  write 
for  the  Times  whenever  I  felt  like  it;  and  thus  the  Times  and  I 
parted.  We  might  not  possibly  however  have  parted  so  soon  but 
for  one  incident  of  our  connection  which  I  had  not  taken  any 
thought  of  before  I  entered  into  it.  I  had  been  trained  as  far  as 
I  was  trained  for  journalism,  on  an  evening  paper,  where  I  formed 
habits  of  early  rising,  doing  my  work  mostly  in  the  morning  and 
getting  my  sleep  at  the  hours  which  nature  prescribes  for  that 
refreshment.  When  I  joined  the  Times  I  found  it  necessary  to 
remain  at  the  office  until  midnight  at  least,  for  the  lack  of  a 
competent  managing  editor.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that 
was  that  I  rarely  got  to  sleep  before  two  o'clock  and  was  sure  to 
wake  at  about  my  usual  hour  for  waking,  from  six  to  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  found  it  was  telling,  upon  my  health,  and  I  began  to 
despair  of  being  able  to  acquire  the  ability  to  sleep  in  the  day 
time,  as  the  managing  editors  of  morning  papers  are  obliged  to  do. 
The  salary  had  been  no  inducement  to  me  to  accept  the  position, 
and  surrendering  it  no  sacrifice,  and  I  was  only  too  happy  that 
evening  to  rejoin  my  family,  a  free  man,  at  The  Squirrels. 


BIGELOW  TO   BECKWITH 


Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co., 

Oct.  3,  1869. 
My  dear  Beckwith: 

My  connexion  with  the  Times  terminated  on  Thursday  last. 
My   reasons   for   withdrawing   are   more   numerous   and   more 
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satisfactory  than  those  that  led  me  to  make  the  connexion,  but  I 
must  reserve  them  till  we  meet.  I  may  here  say,  however,  that 
everything  about  the  Times,  inside  and  out,  disappointed  me, 
from  the  day  I  entered  my  Editorial  Chamber  and  found  neither 
pen  nor  paper  nor  any  provision  for  my  avenement.  The  milieu, 
morally  and  intellectually,  was  uncongenial.  This  is  for  your 
private  ear.  It  is  all  over  now,  and  I  think  I  was  never  so  happy 
as  since  I  got  back  to  my  eyrie  with  the  consciousness  that  my 
editorial  chains  were  broken. 

If  you  read  the  Times  habitually  during  my  gerance,  you  prob- 
ably found  in  its  columns  satisfactory  answers  to  all  your  letters 
—  alas,  too  few.  I  only  regret  that  I  could  not  find  time  to  give 
them  a  more  direct  &  less  public  acknowledgment.     .     .     . 

Yours  very  sincerely 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  3d,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  I  am  cured  of  all  taste  for  journalism  and  public  em- 
ployment of  every  kind  in  America. 

I  will  now  give  you  briefly  my  plans  so  far  as  they  have  matured. 
I  propose  to  spend  the  winter  in  my  library  hard  at  work;  in  May 
or  June  start  for  Germany  with  all  my  household,  where  when  my 
anchorage  is  ascertained,  I  shall  hope  to  have  you  execute  the 
programme  which  you  marked  out  for  us  so  nicely  this  summer. 

.  .  .  Grant  is  getting  on  pretty  well,  considering  the  ma- 
terial he  has  to  deal  with,  but  "  Oh  Lord  how  long, "  &c.  During 
the  past  week  the  government  was  nearly  surprised  and  taken 
captive  by  a  gang  of  gold  operators,  and  but  for  the  exercise  of 
irregular  powers  by  the  Treasury,  they  would  have  succeeded. 
Though  anyone  who  can  see  to  the  end  of  his  nose  must  admit 
this  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  our  paper  money  system, 
no  one  about  the  government  seems  to  think  of  returning  to  a 
specie  currency. 
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bigelow  to  hargreaves 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co., 
New  York,  Oct.  4,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

******* 

I  hear  that  there  has  been  some  talk  of  sending  Mr.  Bright  to 
the  U.  S.  as  Envoy  Extraordinary.  I  beg  he  will  not  come  in  that 
capacity.  When  he  visits  the  United  States  he  must  come  as 
a  hon,  not  as  a  fox.  We  want  to  fete  him,  not  to  negotiate  with 
him.  When  he  visits  us  we  wish  to  receive  him  with  open  arms 
as  our  friend,  not  as  a  diplomatist  with  our  arms  en  garde.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  be  more  successful  here  than  any  one 
else,  but  in  case  of  failure  he  has  more  to  lose  than  any  one  else, 
for  he  is  at  present  by  far  the  most  popular  European  with  the 
Yankees. 

There  is  another  difficulty  about  Bright.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  send  some  one  who  would  have  influence  with  us, 
but  who  would  also  have  weight  with  the  privileged  classes  [of 
England],  from  whom  most  opposition  would  be  encountered  to 
any  settlement  to  which  this  country  would  be  a  party.  My 
impression  is  that  a  representative  of  the  upper  House,  a  man  who 
shares  its  interests  and  prejudices,  would  be  needed  to  carry  it 
through  that  House  the  results  of  any  negotiation  likely  to  be 
successful  at  Washington.  The  subject  is  growing  every  day, 
however,  of  less  public  interest;  Sumner's  basis  has  few  adherents, 
if  any,  besides  himself  and  Motley;  and  I  fancy  if  a  man  with  a 
little  tact  and  knowledge  of  our  people  is  charged  with  the  busi- 
ness when  necessary,  not  before,  the  matter  can  be  arranged 
without  difficulty.  I  would  recommend  Talleyrand's  counsel 
point  de  zele.  The  Govt,  I  think,  has  no  thought  of  reclaiming  of 
England  because  of  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the 
Confederates,  which  is  the  first  count  of  Sumner's  indictment, 
but  simply  for  violating  her  neutral  obligations  towards  us.  Nor, 
as  I  believe  I  have  written  you  before,  do  I  think  Grant  would 
care  if  nothing  more  were  ever  heard  or  said  of  the  Alabama 
Claims,  if  he  were  sure  of  not  being  called  to  account  for  his 
neglect  of  them  by  the  Hybernian  patriots,  whose  influence  at 
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Washington  becomes  annually  more  and  more  formidable.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  financial  and  political  troubles  enough  at  home 
to  keep  our  rulers  pretty  well  occupied  for  a  few  years  without 
going  abroad  to  borrow  trouble.  Motley,  I  hear,  is  very  much 
disgusted  with  the  government  for  withdrawing  the  Alabama 
business  from  London  and  transferring  it  to  Washg.,  but  the 
public  generally  approves  the  step.     .     .     . 

What  you  have  wTitten  us  from  time  to  time  of  your  daughter 
and  new  son  has  interested  us  very  much.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
great  calamity  for  him  to  be  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  pretty  young  for  Parliamentary  life,  and  a  few  years 
more  of  study,  observation,  and  reflection  can  do  him  no  harm. 

Remember  me  cordially  to  all  your  circle  and  especially  to  your 
wife. 

Your  very  sincere  friend 


HENRY   MOREAU   TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  October  22,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  describe  so  well  to  me  the  advantages  of  repose  and  inde- 
pendence that  I  quite  understand  the  determination  you  have 
made  to  leave  such  a  brilliant  and  attractive  post,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  laborious  a  one,  as  that  of  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
I  rejoice  specially  in  that  you  will  continue  your  correspondence, 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  me,  and  realize  your  project  of  returning 
soon  to  see  your  friends  in  Europe.  You  see  that  my  work  on 
Mr.  Berryer  continues.  I  hope  that  it  will  require  less  waiting 
for  than  you  believe.  At  this  moment  I  am  occupied  in  col- 
lecting the  documents.  I  can  do  no  more,  and  I  am  resorting  to 
good  sources.  I  have  not,  however,  all  the  facilities  you  suppose. 
The  papers  are  in  jealous  hands,  and  not  especially  intelligent 
ones,  this  being  between  ourselves.  There  seems  to  be  fear  of 
revelations,  and  as  they  know  my  independence,  they  have 
evinced  some  hesitation  in  letting  me  have  the  communications 
that  I  desired.  On  my  side,  it  did  not  suit  me,  on  account  of  the 
affectionate  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Berryer  honored  me,  to 
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persist  much  with  people  who  knew  him  little  or  not  at  all.  I 
therefore  found  myself  momentarily  deprived  of  some  sources 
of  information,  and  to  supply  it  addressed  myself  to  the  particular 
friends  of  Mr.  Berryer,  from  whom  I  gather  many  interesting 
details,  for  he  was  a  prolific  letter-writer.  But  you,  will  recognize 
that  this  sort  of  work  requires  time.  When  I  shall  have  collected 
my  materials,  I  will  consecrate  my  professional  vacations  to  this 
work,  which  I  have  much  at  heart  and  which  is  singularly  facili- 
tated by  the  intimate  knowledge  that  I  had  of  the  man. 

You  flatter,  I  think  sincerely,  our  Emperor  with  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  penetration  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  him.  He 
betrays  the  serious  symptoms  of  disease  that  are  precipitating  his 
decrepitude.  Moreover,  his  health  is  perhaps  still  less  compro- 
mised than  that  of  the  Empire.  You  do  him  too  much  honor  in 
supposing  that  he  has  changed  the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the 
fox.  He  is  still  much  embarrassed,  and  while  recognizing  on  the 
one  hand  that  his  prestige  has  vanished,  he  nevertheless  will 
not  frankly  renounce  personal  power.  Hence  the  marches  and 
countermarches  which  are  so  many  surprises  for  the  country; 
impairing  his  authority  and  securing  neither  merit  nor  profit  from 
any  of  his  concessions;  for  every  one  knows  that  those  conces- 
sions are  wrenched  from  him  and  yielded  on  indefinite  and  un- 
willing conditions. 

We  did  not  endure  the  octroi  of  the  Charter  from  our  legitimate 
kings;  how  could  we  accept  with  gratitude,  partial  and  forced 
restitutions  of  our  property  by  the  one  who  took  it  violently  from 
us  so  short  a  time  ago.  If  you  were  here,  you  would  also  see  that 
the  hopes  and  the  previsions  of  the  adversaries  of  Bonapartism  are 
entirely  ratified  by  the  fears  of  his  partisans.  The  emperor  is 
more  isolated  than  ever  between  those  who  want  a  liberal  gover- 
nment and  the  senators  who  see  their  places  and  their  persons  in 
peril.  The  only  element,  —  I  will  not  say  of  strength,  the  word 
would  be  out  of  place  —  but  of  durability,  that  the  imperial 
government  still  has  is  the  disruption  of  parties  which  are  as  di- 
vided as  the  religious  sects  with  you.  The  opposition,  composed 
of  elements  the  most  heterogeneous,  has  no  more  political  pro- 
gramme than  the  government.  It  is  at  the  same  time  disor- 
ganized and  led  by  a  minority  of  the  country  composed  of  the 
disclassed,  turbulent  good-for-nothings;  enemies  of  all  order  and 
of  all  government.  If  the  democratic  opposition  would  dis- 
connect   itself   openly   and   energetically   from   this   degrading 
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patronage,  it  would  no  longer  frighten  that  bewildered  mass 
without  a  compass,  trembling  for  its  interests,  which  consists  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  country,  and  it  would  have  everybody 
with  it.  But  to  arrive  there  we  should  have  to  have  men,  and 
that  is  what  we  do  not  possess.  Let  us  hope  that  Providence  will 
work  in  our  favor,  but  we  are  yet  very  far  from  the  goal.  In- 
stead of  having  men  we  have  only  indifferents;  narrow  and  stub- 
born minds;  and  Clement  Duvernois,  auri  sacra  fames.  The 
century  of  Louis  Napoleon  differs  from  that  of  Louis  XIV  in  that 
the  latter  counted  upon  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and  Colbert, 
the  other  on  such  as  Duvernois,  Michel  Chevalier,  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  and  Rouher. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  friend,  present  my  respects  to  Madame 
Bigelow,  my  friendly  remembrances  to  those  dear  children,  and 
believe  in  my  most  affectionate  sentiments. 


FATHER  HYACINTHE1 

I  HAD  received  on  the  3rd  of  June  a  letter  from  Father 
Hyacinthe  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  a  two  weeks'  visit  sous  le  toit  du  grand  theologien 
Catholique  et  anti-Romaniste  (Dollinger),  and  added: 

"I  return  thence  armed  with  renewed  resolution  for  the  great 
battles  which  are  impending.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican  will 
finish  nothing  and  attempt  everything.  It  will  provoke  great 
changes  in  the  religious  destinies  of  the  world.  More  than  ever 
I  am  a  Catholic,  determined  to  remain  faithful  to  my  church  while 
battling  energetically  against  its  abuses;  laboring  to  unite  di- 
vided Christian  communities.  I  wait  in  the  silence  of  my  study 
and  prayer.  I  am  not  in  haste,  but  although  without  any 
personal  ambition,  I  have  an  interior  assurance  that  my  hour 
will  come. " 

Had  Loyson  profited  by  a  two  weeks'  visit  with  Dollinger  before 
instead  of  after  he  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  exclusively  the 
task  of  reforming  the  Catholic  Church,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  chivalric  monk's  remaining  life  would  have  been  more 
useful  and  certainly  less  accidente. 


HENRY  MOREAU  TO  BIGELOW 

P.  S.2  Your  old  acquaintance  of  Notre  Dame,  Father  Hya- 
cinthe, is  going  to  America,  and  he  has  been  ruined  by  the  praises 

■Charles  Loyson,  named  Father  Hyacinthe  in  1863  by  the  order  of  Barefooted  Car- 
melites, of  which  he  had  taken  the  vows.  In  1869  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  had 
been  a  favorite  pulpit  orator  in  Paris. 

October  22,  1869  ante. 
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which  he  has  received.  He  has  much  talent,  he  is  a  good  man 
but  the  master  quality  of  mind,  good  sense,  is  not  his  strong 
point.  He  amuses  people  with  benedictions  by  one  of  the  friends 
of  Garibaldi,  Mr.  Villamarina. 


On  the  1 8th  day  of  October,  1869,  the  superior  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Barefooted  Carmelites  in  Paris  landed  from  a  French 
steamer  in  New  York.  Instead  of  wearing  the  usual  garb  of  his 
order,  however,  he  was  clothed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  private 
gentleman.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  hospitality  pro- 
vided in  most  large  cities  for  religious  mendicant  orders,  he  drove 
with  his  baggage  directly  to  one  of  our  popular  hotels.  His 
arrival  was  promptly  telegraphed  to  the  extremities  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  the  subject  of  comment  in  every  newspaper  in  our 
land.  His  hotel  was  thronged  by  reporters.  He  was  deluged 
with  invitations.  Shop  windows  and  illustrated  journals  radia- 
ted his  portrait.  The  mails  were  loaded  with  expressions  of 
interest  and  sympathy  for  him.  In  fact,  had  Pius  IX  himself 
executed  the  purpose  at  one  time  attributed  to  him  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  United  States,  he  could  hardly  have  produced  a 
greater  sensation. 

The  day  Loyson  left  Paris  he  renounced  the  position  he  held  as 
Superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and  laid  aside  the 
garb  of  his  order  without  permission,  thus  provoking  the  solemn 
penalties  of  excommunication  from  his  Church.  Though  I 
heard  him  preach  once  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  I  had  never  met 
him  personally;  but  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  I  called  upon 
him,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  from  interviewers,  a 
class  of  press  functionaries  with  which  he  had  never  had  any 
experience  and  all  of  whose  questions  he  inferred  it  was  his  duty 
to  answer,  not  knowing  a  word  of  English  and  very  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  few  who  knew  any  French.  I  saw  at  once  that  the 
greatest  kindness  I  could  do  him  was  to  get  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  accordingly  I  invited  him  to  come  up  with  me  to  the  country. 
He  was  only  too  happy  to  accept  my  invitation,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  joined  my  family  at  The  Squirrels  where  he  tarried  with  us 
for  a  week  or  more.  During  his  stay  I  think  we  spent  about 
eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  discussing  the  causes  and 
history  of  his  rupture  with  his  Church,  and  in  speculating  upon 
the  future  which  he  had  to  confront. 
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This  leads  me  to  mention  one  circumstance  which  I  became 
aware  of  during  his  brief  sojourn  at  The  Squirrels,  which  prob- 
ably was  more  responsible  for  his  rupture  with  the  Church  than 
any  of  those  he  had  assigned  to  me.  A  lady,  who  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  me  while  in  Paris  from  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  had  been  fascinated  by  his  eloquence  at  Notre  Dame  or 
elsewhere  and  sought  his  counsel  in  the  confessional  and  outside 
of  the  confessional  at  Rome,  where  she  found  herself  during  the 
occasion  of  one  or  more  of  his  three  visits  to  that  city. 

I  knew  nothing  of  this  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  with  me 
although  the  curiosity  he  expressed  about  my  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  comfort  he  seemed  to 
derive  from  my  Protestant  views  on  the  subject  made  me  sus- 
picious that  his  interest  in  the  discussion  of  that  subject  was 
not  entirely  evangelical  or  academical.  My  wife,  naturally  more 
perspicacious  than  I  on  such  matters,  told  me  before  Loyson  had 
been  with  us  three  days,  that  he  was  in  love.  She  was  right,  for 
on  the  second  of  September,  1872,  he  was  married  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  lady,  an  American  widow,  Mrs.  Emily  Meriman.1 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  spiritual  revolt,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  find  myself  trying  to  inquire  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-1870  declaring  the 
dogmas  of  Papal  Infallibility  and  of  "the  corporeal  assumption 
of  the  Holy  Virgin"  both  of  which  were  stoutly  resisted  by  many 
the  most  prominent  prelates  of  the  Roman  Church  of  the  most 
Catholic  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  —  may  have 
contributed  to  provoke  the  religious  as  well  as  political  dis- 
sensions which  are  now  distracting  each  of  those  countries  to  the 
verge  of  open  revolution.  To  proclaim  the  infallibility  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  is  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  two  Supreme  powers, 
of  two  First  Causes;  which  is  such  an  absurdity  in  terms  that  of 
the  601  votes  in  the  Sacred  College,  150  members,  in  defiance  of 
Pius  LX's  persistence,  voted  against  it.  I  cannot  forbear  the 
expression  of  my  conviction  that  neither  Huss  nor  Luther  aimed 
such  a  serious  blow  at  the  vital  energies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
was  dealt  by  Pope  Pius  LX  in  insisting  upon  the  dogmatization  of 
his  own  infallibility  and  upon  the  divinity  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Jesus,  who  spent  all  of  His  incarnate  life  in  eliminating  the  liabili- 
ties to  temptation  and  sin  which  he  had  inherited  from  her.     I 

'Mrs.  Loyson,  after  a  happy  wedded  life  of  nearly  forty  years,  died  in  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  December,  1909. 
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am  not  sure  that  even  those  Catholic  countries  which  have  thrown 
off  the  authority  of  Rome  or  threaten  to  would  not  regard  the 
triple  crown  better  fitted  to-day  for  the  head  of  Father  Hyacinthe 
than  for  a  Pio  Nono,  their  people  seeming  to  be  so  much  more 
favorably  inclined  to  the  reforms  he  advocated  than  to  those 
insisted  upon  by  the  Pope. 

That  Loyson  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  he  was 
capable  of  a  successful  reform  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation entrenched  at  Rome,  could  hardly  surprise  any  one  who 
talked  with  him  for  half  an  hour.  He  knew  less  of  the  world  and 
of  the  human  race  than  any  adult  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  had 
lived  all  of  his  rational  life  in  the  seclusion  of  a  monastery  and  in 
the  companionship  of  monks.  He  had  read  little,  if  anything, 
that  the  average  man  of  his  generation,  if  he  read  anything,  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  familiar  -with,  except  the  Bible  and  his  book  of 
prayers.  He  was  as  simple  and  guileless  at  forty  as  most  children 
are  at  ten.  Of  the  female  sex  he  knew  practically  nothing  but 
what  he  had  learned  from  them  in  receiving  their  confessions. 


G.   P.   PUTNAM  TO   BIGELOW 

New  York,  Octr.  26,  1869. 
My  dear  Sir: 

"Father  Hyacinthe"  has  given  special  sanction  to  a  trans- 
lation of  his  Sermons  &  Addresses  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon,  which 
we  are  to  publish  &  we  have  undertaken  to  pay  him  a  royalty,  as 
well  as  the  translator,  on  all  copies  sold,  after  the  expenses  are 
paid. 

He  seemed  well  pleased  with  our  suggestions  &  proposition. 
Rev.  Dr.  Washburn  of  Calvary  Ch.  has  consented  to  write  for  the 
volumes  an  introductory  Biographical  Sketch  —  incorporating 
the  facts,  letters  &c.  connected  with  his  position  in  the  Church 
&c.  Father  Hyacinthe  is  to  see  the  sketch  before  pubn  to  correct 
any  errors  &c. 

We  learn  that  you  have  taken  interest  in  this  gentleman's  his- 
tory &  position.  May  we  not  persuade  you  to  write  for  the 
January  No.  of  our  Magazine  something  in  regard  to  him  &  his 
history? 
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We  are  anxious  to  incorporate  in  the  volume  Father  Hya- 
cinthe's  sermon  on  the  "  Family. "  It  so  happens  that  the  Father 
has  not  a  copy  of  this  with  him,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one  in  New  York.  Do  you  happen  to  have  brought  a  copy  from 
Paris,  and  if  you  have  one,  could  you  spare  it  for  a  few  days  to 
our  translator?  Yours  resp'y 


In  compliance  with  this  request  I  wrote  an  account  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Father  Hyacinthe,  which  was  published  in 
Putnam  Monthly  Magazine,  for  January  1870,  and  republished 
as  an  introduction  to  The  Family  and  the  Church  by  Father  Hya- 
cinthe (Putnam  1870);  it  was  also  published  in  French  in  the 
Revue  Chretienne  (Feb.  5,  1870). 


MOREAU   TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

26  November,  1869. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  send  you  with  this  —  first,  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzine  to 
whom  I  have  transmitted  the  book  you  were  pleased  to  send  to 
me  —  second,  two  numbers  of  the  Gazette  de  France  containing  a 
work  of  M.  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  about  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Council.  You  will  see  by  reading  it,  what  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  the  difference  between  the.  man  who  remains  faithful  to 
his  oath  against  the  enemies  of  truth  and  progress,  and  your  friend 
Father  Hyacinthe,  who  is  certainly  very  amiable  and  very 
gracious,  but  who  after  all,  is  guilty  of  a  great  wrong,  after  taking 
freely  the  vow  of  obedience,  which  no  one  imposed  upon  him,  to 
think  himself  authorized  to  break  that  vow. 

You  are  perfectly  right  in  censuring  the  intolerance  of  the  acts 
which  have  led  him  to  act  as  he  has  done,  but  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  the  excuse  is  insufficient ;  and  had  he  been  really  of 
the  race  of  Saints,  as  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  his  letter  de 
rupture,  he  should  have  resigned  himself  like  so  many  others  of 
equal  importance,  and  awaited  the  judgment  day  in  this  world  or 


Emilie  Hyacinthe  Loyson 
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in  the  other.  Father  Hyacinthe  is  an  unconscious  Protestant; 
so  is  any  one  who  does  not  accept  the  judgment  and  discipline  of 
the  Church,  and  does  not  consider  it  as  the  sole  depositary  of 
truth.  Now,  he  does  not  accept  the  judgment  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  since  he  breaks  on  his  own  authority  vows  which 
he  took  of  his  own  free  will  and  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  his  legitimate  superiors,  and  declares  in  advance  that  if  the 
supreme  authority  to  which  he  makes  appeal  does  not  decide  his 
case  in  his  favor  he  will  pay  no  attention  to  its  decision,  which  he 
treats  in  advance  as  emanating  from  an  assembly  devoid  of 
liberty. 

I  say  again  that  Father  Hyacinthe  is  not  a  Catholic  because  — 
and  this  results  very  clearly  from  his  last  letters  from  America  — 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  a  church  which  has  for  its  chiefs  the 
Pope  and  the  Bishops,  but  in  a  larger  church  which  comprehends 
all  Christian  sects.  This  doctrine  has  always  been  rejected  by  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  when  we  say  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is 
no  salvation,  we  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  all  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  necessarily  doomed  to  the  pains  of  hell;  we 
only  say  that  our  church  presents  us  conditions  of  salvation  pre- 
sented by  no  other  church.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  true 
Catholic.  I  do  not  inquire  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  a  controversy.  I  state  only 
that  every  one  who  places  himself  outside  of  those  conditions 
which  I  have  permitted  myself  to  indicate  to  you,  ceases  virtually 
to  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Father  Hyacinthe  matter  has,  for  the  rest,  had  less  reten- 
tissement  here  than  was  to  have  been  expected.  Political  pre- 
occupations, the  orthodoxy  of  believers,  the  indifference  of  a 
larger  number,  prevented  its  being  otherwise.  Nor  has  there 
been  with  us  the  curiosity  which  the  poor  man  was  met  with  in 
America  when  he  arrived,  preceded  by  the  reputation  que  lui  a 
value  son  grand  salut;  and  if  he  desires  to  proceed  in  the  steps 
of  Wesley  and  of  Channing,  it  is  certainly  not  in  France  that  he 
will  find  his  adepts. 

Le  Pere  Hyacinthe  a  eu  un  succes  immense.  On  a  vu  en  lui  le 
successeur  de  Ravignan  et  de  Lacordaire,  il  a  ete  Vobjet  des  actes  les 
plus  signales  d'enthoicsiasme,  on  a  ete  pour  lui  etre  agreable  jusq'a 
exhumer  de  Voubli  les  vers  et  la  prose  de  son  pere;  il  s'est  cm  un 
refonnateur.  J'espere  qu'il  s'est  trompe.  D'ailleurs,  je  vous  re- 
pete,  il  a  toujours  les  plus  vrais  sympathies  dans  les  limites  ou  la 
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conscience  les  autorise,  a  regard  d'un  homme  qui  s'est  cru  en  droit 
de  ne  pas  tenir  son  serment.     .     .     . 

Believe  in  my  most  affectionate  sentiments  — 


Without  any  thought  of  participating  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween my  friend  Loyson  and  his  church,  I  venture  a  few  words  in 
the  nature  of  apology  rather  than  of  defense  of  the  earnest 
Dominican  wThich  in  a  measure  may  explain,  if  it  should  not 
justify,  his  differing  with  Moreau  in  his  point  of  view. 

In  the  first  place,  when  Loyson  made  his  priestly  vows,  his 
church  had  not  adopted  the  Pope's  infallibility  as  one  of  its  dog- 
mas, and  the  episcopate  of  France  was  far  from  being  unanimous 
in  the  adoption  of  that  dogma.  Loyson  himself  of  course  did  not 
approve  of  it,  not  only  because  he  did  not  believe  that  any  de- 
scendant of  Adam  was  infallible,  but  because,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  would  have  been  useless. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Moreau  assumes  that  when  a  member 
of  his  church  makes  a  vow,  whatever  his  age,  or  experience,  or 
instruction,  he  is  guilty  of  deliberately  violating  an  oath  if  and 
whenever  he  adopts  different  opinions.  That  is  an  assumption 
that  whenever  a  person  joins  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  can 
never  change  his  opinion  about  any  of  its  dogmas  without  per- 
juring himself  and  incurring  a  liability  to  inexpiable  penalties. 
This  binds  him  to  believe  also  that  none  of  the  Popes  since  the 
death  of  St.  Peter  has  committed  a  sin  or  changed  any  opinion 
about  his  credo  since  his  consecration.  If  there  is  any  faith  to  be 
placed  in  the  annals  of  history,  there  have  been  many  Popes 
who  now  at  least  know  better  than  that. 

Every  human  life  involves  as  constant  a  succession  of  changes 
of  opinion  as  the  body  itself  undergoes,  from  birth  to  its  grave. 
With  every  successive  day's  experience  our  duties  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  are  undergoing  an  incessant 
modification  as  our  temptations  change,  and  they  change  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  our  notions  of  our  duty  to  God  or  to  our  neighbor  are  not 
undergoing  quite  as  many  and  as  constant  changes  as  our  bodies, 
and  whether  any  one  worships  precisely  the  same  God,  that  is,  a 
God  of  absolutely  the  same  attributes,  any  two  successive  days, 
if  hours,  though  we  are  as  insensible  to  these  changes  as  to  the 
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changes  that  add  a  pennyweight  to  our  physical  structure.  All 
our  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  schools  of  theology  are  recog- 
nitions of  this  changeableness,  without  which  they  could  be  of  no 
imaginable  use.  They  all  exist  only  upon  the  principle  that  we 
grow  in  or  fall  from  grace  as  we  grow  in  age.  Hence  all  vows 
made  at  the  altar  of  any  church  are  subject  to  the  changes  they 
undergo  as  we  advance  in  age  and  experience.  To  treat  any 
change  in  our  religious  opinions  as  necessarily  a  sin  is  as  absurd  as 
to  treat  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  our  health  and  strength 
as  a  sin.  The  pretended  dogmatic  infallibility  of  the  Latin  Church, 
and  the  Westminster  catechism  of  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  have  probably  done  more  to  unsettle  faith  in 
the  Bible  as  being  the  Word  of  God  than  any  other  two  causes 
that  can  be  named,  and  are  probably  the  most  serious  reason  why 
the  oldest  of  the  Christian  churches  is  not  accepted  as  the  Uni- 
versal Church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  it 
never  can  be  while  discredited  by  that  pretension. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

New  York,  Novr.  17,  1869. 
My  dear  Frietid: 

It  seems  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  I  comfort  my- 
self by  reflecting  that  perhaps  you  are  travelling  and  not  neglect- 
ing. I  am  just  finishing  a  two  weeks  sojourn  at  a  water  cure 
establishment  in  this  City,  during  which  I  have  raised  and  har- 
vested as  large  a  crop  of  boils  to  the  square  inch  on  my  lower 
limbs,  you  bet,  as  Job  ever  did  on  any  part  of  his  body.  They 
have  served  occasionally  to  recall  your  troubles  in  that  line  to  me, 
and  that  is  I  believe  the  only  comfort  I  have  got  out  of  them 
unless  I  reckon  as  such  the  reflection  that  there  is  nothing  a  man 
can  better  spare  than  what  boils  over  through  his  skin.  I  expect 
to  return  to  my  country  home  to-morrow. 

Father  Hyacinthe  has  been  spending  a  week  or  so  with  me  in 
the  country  and  we  take  to  each  other  curiously.  He  is  a  very 
interesting  man  in  a  very  interesting  frame  of  mind.  He  has 
told  me  the  whole  history  of  his  rupture  with  the  Scarlet  Lady. 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  any  thing  about  him  that  appears  in 
Paris  that  you  can  conveniently  lay  your  hands  on.     If  my  funds 
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are  out,  let  me  know  and  I  will  cover  your  nakedness.  Write  me 
any  thing  you  hear  about  him  from  the  Catholics.  Has  he  any 
party  since  his  Excommunication?  I  judge  not.  Even  Mont- 
alembert  would  shrink  from  a  rebel  of  such  proportions.  Poor 
Montalembert!  I  hear  that  he  is  in  a  sad  way  &  liable  to  die  any 
day. 

Yours  faithfully 


O.   W.   HOLMES  TO  BIGELOW1 

Boston,  Dec.  14th,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

******* 

Alas!  I  cannot  travel  as  other  people  can.  I  am  compelled 
to  give  up  lecturing  away  from  home  on  account  of  these  con- 
founded attacks  of  asthma  which  are  so  apt  to  catch  me  when- 
ever I  leave  my  nest.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  my  home- 
staying  habit.  My  friends  can  hardly  believe  me  except  those 
who  have  met  me  when  I  was  suffering  from  this  annoyance,  which 
has  sometimes  been  distressing.  As  long  as  I  am  at  home  I  am 
safe  enough,  but  I  am  liable  at  any  time,  especially  in  the  country, 
to  be  troubled  and  made  good  for  nothing  by  one  night  away. 
One  does  not  like  to  talk  about  any  such  weakness,  especially 
when  his  general  health  is  so  good  as  mine  —  but  I  must  explain 
to  you  why  I  have  not  passed  a  night  away  from  home,  except  at 
New  Port,  where  of  late  years  I  have  escaped  the  attack  that 
twice  drove  me  away  from  my  friend  Mr.  Norton's  in  the  middle  of 
a  visit. 

I  am  grateful  for  all  your  kindness  —  I  should  enjoy  visiting 
you  but  for  the  fear  I  speak  of  —  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  you 
would  believe  me  guilty  of  any  neglect  of  your  most  courteous  in- 
vitations.    .     .     . 

Always  faithfully  yours 

[P.  S.]  Pere  Hyacinthe  brought  me  a  letter  from  you  which 
procured  me  two  charming  interviews.  I  will  answer  Captain 
Parsons  to-day. 

'In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  come  and  give  a  talk  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point. 
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BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

Highland  Falls,  Dec.  18,  1869. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 

******* 

I  send  you  an  article  I  have  been  writing  about  a  French  Monk 
whose  recent  visit  to  this  country  has  been  our  principal  sensa- 
tion. He  spent  a  week  with  us  at  The  Squirrels  and  during  his 
stay  in  the  country  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  become  sincerely 
attached  to  him.  He  is  a  very  simple-hearted,  unsophisticated 
sort  of  man;  has  seen  very  little  of  the  world,  never  having  been 
even  to  a  public  school,  for  he  passed  from  the  domestic  foyer  to 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  &  thence  to  the  Monastery.  He  is 
therefore  as  little  worldly  wise  as  a  school  girl,  but  a  man  of  pro- 
found feelings  &  convictions,  and  morbidly  conscientious  if  that 
be  possible.  His  learning  is  neither  extensive  nor  various.  He 
feeds  his  eloquence  from  within  rather  than  from  without,  from 
what  he  feels  rather  than  from  what  he  knows.  His  faith  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  bind  the  human  conscience  is  fatally 
shaken.  Whether  there  is  any  place  for  him  within  the  Catholic 
Communion  longer  is  very  doubtful.  The  recent  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  about  Papal  infallibility  threatens  another 
Gallican  schism  which  may  give  him  hospitality,  but  not  unless 
the  Bishop  goes  farther  than  he  has  yet  gone  and  denies  the  right 
of  anyone  to  surrender  to  another  or  others  the  keeping  of  his 
conscience. 

Our  congress  has  been  in  session  some  two  weeks,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  not  read  a  report  of  a  single 
day's  proceedings.  Our  President  gave  us  a  commonplace, 
humdrum,  sort  of  message,  which  I  read,  and  was  glad  it  was  not 
worse.  I  understand  that  his  secretaries  also  have  published 
reports.  I  have  read  none  of  them,  and  from  the  utter  silence 
about  them  observed  by  the  press  I  infer  that  the  public  generally 
have  read  them  as  I  did,  in  the  parliamentary  way,  "by  their 
title."  This  indifference  to  the  doings  of  our  rulers,  which  is 
general,  is  a  very  significant  phenomenon.  I  hope  it  indicates  a 
growing  disposition  among  the  people  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
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ness  and  a  strengthening  conviction  that  our  rulers  will  mind 
theirs.     .     .     . 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Star's  demise,1  but  in  fact  its  work 
was  accomplished  when  Bright  went  into  the  Cabinet  with 
Gladstone  at  its  head.     .     .     . 

Your  sincere  friend 


On  Saturday  the  17th  of  December,  Goldwin  Smith,  then  one  of 
the  professors  at  Cornell  University,  was  to  give  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  a  talk  about  the  English  universities.  Before  coming 
to  America  &  during  our  Civil  War,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  one  of 
our  few  stanch  &  useful  friends.  I  accordingly  invited  him  to 
make  my  house  his  home  during  his  stay  over  the  Sabbath,  which 
invitation  he  was  pleased  to  accept,  and  I  became  one  of  his 
audience  at  the  Point. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

Sunday,  December  18th.  Went  last  evening  to  hear  Mr.  Smith 
lecture  at  the  Point.  He  was  tall,  thin,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
baldish,  nothing  sympathetic  in  his  manner  nor  winning,  though 
his  smile  when  he  indulged  himself  with  one  was  pleasant.  He 
appears  like  a  man  overworked,  to  whom  even  conversation  had 
become  a  fatigue.  His  lecture  was  unwritten  &  not  as  well 
delivered  as  I  had  expected  from  so  practised  a  lecturer.  He 
returned  with  me  to  The  Squirrels. 

Monday,  December  igth.  Mr.  Smith  left  this  morning.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  anything,  while  he  did  not  avow 
indifference  to  anything.  ...  He  says  Cornell  has  committed 
a  fatal  mistake  in  putting  his  college  at  Ithaca,  which  is  the  dullest 
&  gloomiest  place  he  was  ever  in,  that  in  the  whole  year  they  have 
not  more  than  one  month  of  sun;  that  Cornell  was  born  there; 
that  he  wished  to  be  great  where  he  had  been  little  &  this  con- 
sideration overruled  the  advice  of  everybody  whom  he  consulted 
on  the  subject;  that  while  he  has  a  very  good  corps  of  young  pro- 

>A  daily  paper  established  a  few  years  before  by  the  special  political  friends  of  Cobden 
and  Bright  and  under  the  management  of  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Bright. 
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fessors  around  him,  they  will  soon  require  more  pay  or  they  will 
leave. 

He  thinks  it  our  true  policy  to  federalize  the  colleges  of  the 
State  &  have  a  competent  board  of  Examiners  to  certify  those 
who  should  receive  degrees.  Mr.  Cornell  is  opposed  to  this  be- 
cause he  wishes  his  University  to  be  the  University  par  Excellence 
&  would  have  nothing  above  it. 


bigelow  to  huntington 

Highland  Falls, 
Dec.  17,  '69. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

I  send  you  by  this  post  a  copy  of  Putnam  containing  a  screed 
of  mine  about  Pere  Hyacinthe.  I  do  not  know  that  the  matter 
will  interest  you,  but  it  serves  me  as  a  pretext  for  writing  to  wish 
you  a  Happy  New  Year,  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  anything  else  in 
that  line  that  is  going  on  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  saw  much  of  Father  H.  while  here  and  became  much  attached 
to  him.  Whether  his  future  career  is  destined  to  keep  the 
promise  of  what  has  passed,  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  going  to 
pronounce  upon.  If  his  education  and  conventual  training  have 
not  ruined  him,  he  will  be  heard  from  again,  for  he  started  with  a 
prodigious  capital  for  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  of  late.  But  oh  —  castration  is  nothing  to  the  training 
of  a  monk,  for  getting  all  the  manhood  out  of  him. 


There  are  to  be  two  new  books  published  this  winter  that  may 
survive  the  spring  —  Bryant's  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and 
Dr.  Draper's  third  &  last  vol.  of  his  history  of  the  War.  I  know 
of  nothing  else  worth  speaking  of. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  water  curing  for  a  month  past  but  have 
suspended  operations  for  the  winter. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
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GARCIN  DE  TASSY1   TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  Xbre  19,  1869. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  offer  you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  October  last, 
by  which  I  know  that  you  are  again  quite  free  and  able  to  come 
again  to  France  and  see  your  former  friends  who  esteem  and  like 
you  so  much. 

In  the  meantime  you  have  received  our  illustrious  preacher, 
Father  Hyacinthe,  considered  now  as  an  outcast  for  having  said  a 
truth  formerly  received  in  France:  viz.,  that  the  Roman  doctrines, 
so  called,  are  not  Christian;  id  est,  the  archiultramontane  ones 
backed  by  Veuillot  &  Company. 

We  Gallicans  endeavored  to  start  a  Gallican  newspaper,  but 
vainly,  Gallicanism  being  out  of  fashion,  the  fashionable  people 
and  even  our  government  being  ultramontanists. 

You  will  find  at  p.  33  of  my  last  address  I  sent  you  a  copy  of,  an 
allusion  to  that  Roman  mania.     .     .     . 

We  beg  to  be  remembered  to  your  amiable  lady  and  dear  Grace, 
and  that  you  accept  yourself  our  best  regards  and  love,  believing 
me  always, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours 

Garcin  de  Tassy. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES   TO   BIGELOW 

Boston,  Dec.  21st,  1869. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

******* 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  account  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  in  the 
copy  of  Putnam  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  me.  I  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  of  reading  it  before  seeing 
the  Father.  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  too  little  of  him  to  make  half  an 
hour's  talk  what  I  wanted  it  to  be.     I  know  that  under  more 

'Professor  of  oriental  literature  at  the  Collige  de  France. 
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favorable  conditions  I  should  have  broken  through  the  crust  of 
my  bad  French  into  something  like  an  exchange  of  those  human 
sentiments  in  which,  if  in  nothing  else,  we  should  have  stood  on 
common  ground. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  make  those  personal  explanations 
as  to  staying-at-home  restrictions.  It  is  hard  for  any  but  my  own 
family  to  understand  them  —  they  have  seen  me  so  frequently 
coming  home  from  a  harmless  excursion  rendered  absolutely  good 
for  nothing  for  the  time  being  that  they  do  not  wonder  at  all  to 
see  how  rarely  and  with  what  precaution  I  venture  away  from  my 
fireside. 

You  know  that  I  appreciate  perhaps  even  more  keenly  the 
offers  of  hospitality  which  I  do  not  venture  to  accept,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  more  than  kind  invitation  of  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Bigelow  sounded  as  pleasantly  to  me  as  the  summer  wind  — 
though  my  casement  is  not  open. 

Remember  me  cordially  to  her  and  believe  me 

Gratefully  and  truly  yours 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

Florence,  29  Dec,  1869. 


Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 


I  greatly  envy  you  the  Hyacinthine  week  and  wish  I  could  have 
sat  there  an  eavesdropper  in  your  library  or  listened  at  keyhole  of 
that  sanctuary.  I  had  already  concluded  from  the  local  date 
of   his  letter   to   the  Rev.   Bacon1   that   he  must  be  stopping 

with  you  —  readily  conceiving  how  his  right  Catholic  spirit  and 
your  un-church  Christianity  would  naturally  commune.  You 
have  doubtless  seen  all  that  I  have,  probably  more,  of  whatever 
was  printed  about  the  Father  up  to  end  of  October,  the  date  of  my 
leaving  Paris.  If  when  I  return,  I  should  fall  upon  anything  new,  it 
shall  be  held  on  your  account.  In  respect  of  your  "funds"  have 
no  fear  that  they  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  your  orders.  I  can't 
at  this  distance  from  the  records  say  with  nice  accuracy,  but  think 

*L.  W.  Bacon  who  was  to  edit  an  English  edition  of  Father  Hyacinthe's  book,  The  Family 
and  the  Church. 
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there  remains  of  your  monies  something  like  250  francs.  Should 
say  with  confidence,  that  your  judgment  that  Hyacinthe  has  no 
following  since  the  excommunication,  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
fact.  Should  say  that  French  folks  who  want  a  church  at  all, 
will  be  apt  to  rest  for  some  long  while  yet  within  the  pale  of  the 
one  they  were  brought  up  in,  the  one  that  responds  better  than 
any  other  yet  invented  Christian  Church  to  the  spirit  of  the 
French  people,  among  whose  developed  traits  are,  on  the  intel- 
lectual side,  logical  quality,  on  the  moral  side,  sympathetic  qual- 
ity, and  belonging  to  or  growing  from  the  combination  of  these,  a 
need  for  Unity,  authority  &  an  artistic  sense  of  form  &  colour. 
All  of  which  no  one  of  the  numberless  churches  of  Protestantism, 
quarreling  with  all  the  rest,  protesting  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment for  itself  against  the  Roman  Church  and  protesting  against 
the  exercise  of  that  right  on  its  articles  (39  more  or  less),  with  very 
little  of  the  human  none  of  the  female  element  in  its  religion,  with 
rites  &  ceremonies  either  taken  from  the  Roman  church,  or  cold, 
hard,  and  colorless  as  the  North  East  side  of  a  New  England  meet- 
ing house  —  answers  to. 

As  for  French  folks  who  make  up  their  minds  to  do  without  the 
Church,  they  naturally  go  beyond  or  aside  from  the  Father  H. 
He  is  like  to  be  a  lonely  man;  as  you  say,  even  Montalembert, 
who  must  have  sympathized  with  him  up  to  the  eve  of  the  ex- 
communication, is  as  foreign  to  him  now  as  our  friend  Reclus.  Of 
printed  facts  &  fiction  relating  to  Montalembert,  I  repeat  what  was 
just  writ  of  the  same  kind  regarding  the  new  booted  Carmelite.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  met  him  and  saw  something  of  him  in  New 
Haven,  writes,  among  other  things  to  his  praise  —  "He  was  quite 
the  conventional  priest  in  appearance,  with  the  side  long  glance- 
heightened  by  near-sightedness  in  spite  of  the  eyeglass  and  boots 
and  other  costume  of  a  gentleman  of  the  period;  and  it  was  quite 
touching  to  see  that  the  boots  were  a  great  deal  too  large  for  him 
—  that  he  might  break  his  feet  gradually  to  the  restraint. " 

The  glimpse  you  give  of  Papa  Beckwith  swells  in  my  mind's 
eye  to  a  pleasing  and  gorgeous  image  resplendent  in  barbaric- 
brass  and  daze  of  colour. 


I  have  been  in  Florence  since  the  3d  of  last  month,  where  I  am 
wonderfully  hospitalized  by  J.  L.  Graham  and  his  dear  wife.  He 
is,  as  you  may  know,  successor  of  your  half  namesake  Lawrence, 
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in  the  consulate-generalate  of  Italy,1  and  Your  Ancient  is  his 
household  vice.  If  I  could  only  find  out  which  I  least  want  to 
labour  through  the  seeing  of,  Venice  or  Rome,  I  should  leave, 
straightway.  Shall  probably  get  back  to  Paris  anyway  by  ist 
of  next  March.  Did  on  the  third  day  of  my  being  here  come  upon 
the  "Vita  di  Benj amino  Franklin  Scritta  da  se  medesimo"  etc., 
bought  a  copy,  found  it  was  translation,  with  recognition  of  your 
edition,  and  was  about  sending  it  to  you,  when  Mr.  Marsh  told 
me  he  had  already  forwarded  you  the  volume. 

.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  to  write  definitively  about  your 
European  voyage,  so  that  I  may  have  the  letter  at  least  not  later 
than  at  my  return  to  Paris,  and  hold  me 

Yours  truly 


FATHER  HYACINTHE  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

January  i,  1870 
Dear  Sir  and  Friend: 

I  write  these  lines  on  this  day  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  year. 
My  thought  carries  me  back  to  New  York  and  Highland  Falls. 
My  wishes  for  you  and  yours  go  towards  the  Lord.  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  year  1870,  and 
that  it  will  be  given  me  to  shake  your  hand  and  to  resume  our 
pleasant  conversations  of  hardly  two  years  ago. 

Your  article  for  Putnam' 's  Magazine2  has  excited  the  greatest  in- 
terest among  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  communicated  it.    .    .    . 

I  am  happy  that  your  name  has  been  linked  with  mine  before 
the  public  in  this  great  religious  crisis  of  my  life,  as  your  soul  has 
been  linked  with  my  soul  before  God.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
what  you  have  been  to  me  and  the  good  that  you  have  done  me. 

I  am  still  fatigued  by  the  very  rough  crossing  that  we  had,  and 
I  could  not  begin  the  work  which  you  have  encouraged  me  to 
do.  I  will  take  it  up  now.  The  deplorable  beginnings  of  the 
Council  engage  me  to  persevere  in  the  line  of  energetic  protesta- 
tion and  of  profound  reformation  on  which  I  have  entered.    An 

XT.  Bigelow  Lawrence,  Consul-general  of  Italy  (1861-1867). 
'Father  Hyacinthe  and  his  Church,  January,  1870. 
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Ecumenical  Council,  convened  after  three  centuries'  interval 
and  in  face  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  contemporary  world, 
should  be  like  a  new  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  earth ;  and 
nevertheless  the  ultramontane  majority  wish  to  make  of  it  an 
instrument  of  tyrannical  centralization  and  of  criminal  oppression 
of  consciences,  and  the  Gallican  minority  only  hopes  by  force  of 
talent,  of  cleverness,  of  courage,  to  secure  a  negative  and  sterile 
result!!  Was  I  not  right  in  exclaiming:  Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead,  no  physician  there? 

At  such  times,  how  much  one  needs  to  take  refuge  in  the 
depths  of  one's  conscience,  in  that  inviolable  sanctuary  of  the  soul 
where  Jesus  dwells  with  us.  There  the  invisible  Church  appears 
in  all  its  truth,  its  purity,  its  beauty,  like  his  celestial  spouse  on 
Tabor.  There  the  soiled  and  darkened  veils  are  torn,  and  the 
sun  of  justice  already  begins  its  eternal  rise  in  our  hearts.  "It  is 
good  to  be  here,  let  us  make  our  tent!" 

I  have  received  the  kind  note  you  wrote  me  in  sending  me  the 
letters  addressed  to  Highland  Falls.  I  thank  Mrs.  Bigelow  for 
her  remembrance  of  me,  and  I  send  her  my  homage  as  respectful  as 
it  is  affectionate.  I  kiss  the  charming  little  Flora;  I  ask  of  her  a 
little  prayer  for  me.    Her  angel  sees  ever  the  face  of  my  Father. 

A  Dieu,  dear  Sir  and  Friend,  believe  in  my  gratitude  and  in  my 
affection. 

Fr.  Hyacinthe  Loyson. 


prevost-paradol  to  bigelow 

Paris,  47  rue  St.  Georges, 
Thursday,  20  January  [1870] 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  remembrance  and  I  have  read 
your  paper  on  F.  Hyacinthe  with  pleasure.  Nothing  shows 
better  the  difference  of  France  on  one  side  and  England  and 
America  on  the  other  than  the  interest  with  which  these  religious 
quarrels  are  followed  in  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries  and  the 
absolute  indifference  which  they  meet  here.  When  our  politics 
are  in  a  lull,  as  was  the  case  so  long,  there  is  an  artificial  rising  of 
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religious  questions  which  can  deceive  a  casual  observer,  but  as 
soon  as  the  political  strife  is  fairly  raging,  as  is  the  case  now,  re- 
ligious subjects  are  vanishing  off  altogether.  The  Council,  which 
fills  whole  columns  of  the  Times,  has  no  existence  here,  where  the 
great  question  of  revolution  or  no  revolution  is  put  every  morning 
to  the  country.  You  must  know  that  my  friends  are  now  in 
power  and  the  Emperor  [is]  sincerely  trying  to  be  a  constitutional 
sovereign.  We  are  so  disgusted  with  our  anarchist  and  socialist 
madmen  that  we  help  him  sincerely  also.  Now  I  have  been 
offered  a  portfolio  during  the  ministerial  crisis,  but  I  was  far  from 
Paris  and  could  not  accept  such  a  way  of  entering  the  public 
service.  But  I  am  tempted  to  accept  another  thing  which  seems 
to  be  now  at  my  disposal:  it  is  to  be  the  French  minister  in  your 
country.  I  am  hesitating  a  good  deal,  but  the  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  tempted  I  am.  To  spend  one  year  in  America  in  that 
capacity  would  be  so  useful  and  agreeable.  As  to  lecturing,  I 
won't  have  anything  of  the  kind  any  more.  It  was  an  exception. 
Give  me  your  opinion  about  the  other  thing  and  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely 


BIGELOW  TO  PREVOST-PARADOL 

[Highland  Falls,  N.  Y., 
ca  February  i,  1870.] 
My  dear  Friend: 

Yesterday,  the  very  day  I  reed  your  favor  of  the  2o"ult.  [I 
received  also]  a  telegram  announcing  the  probability  of  your 
coming  to  the  U.  S.  as  Ambassador.  Till  I  read  yr.  note  I 
doubted  the  report,  mainly  because  I  knew  it  was  not  usual 
with  your  government  to  select  for  its  diplomatic  representa- 
tives persons  not  reared  in  the  service.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
your  name  added  to  the  short  list  of  eminent  exceptions  to  this 
rule.     .     .     . 


About  this  time  I  very  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my 
oldest  son  and  applied  to  President  Grant  for  his  appointment  as  a 
cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  the 
following  correspondence  ensued: 
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president  grant  to  bigelow 

Executive  Mansion, 
Feb.  7,  1870. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  forwarding  an  application  of  your  son  for  an  appoint- 
ment at  large  as  cadet  at  West  Point,  reached  me  in  due  time. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that,  while  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to 
appoint  your  son,  yet  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  these  appointments 
to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  (these  branches  of  the 
government  having  no  representation  in  Congress),  or  the  sons 
of  volunteers  who  fell  during  the  Rebellion,  or  rendered  eminent 
service  during  the  same  trying  period.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants from  the  above  enumerated  classes  exceed  by  a  great  many 
the  number  of  appointments  within  my  gift. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  Grant. 


BIGELOW  TO  PRESIDENT   GRANT 

Highland  Falls,  Feb.  15,  1870 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst.  in  reply  to  my  son's  appli- 
cation for  a  cadet's  commission  at  West  Point,  in  which  you  in- 
form me  that  you  feel  it  your  duty  "to  give  these  appointments  to 
the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  (those  branches  of  the 
government  having  no  representation  in  Congress),  or  to  the  sons 
of  volunteers  who  fell  during  the  Rebellion  or  rendered  eminent 
service  during  the  same  trying  period. " 

Had  my  son's  application  been  simply  denied,  I  should  have 
had  no  farther  occasion  to  trouble  you  with  the  subject,  Mr. 
President.  I  should  have  been  constrained  to  presume  that  the 
commissions  in  question  were  reserved  for  more  meritorious  can- 
didates or  such  as  you  so  esteemed.  You  have,  however,  been 
pleased  to  assign  reasons  for  your  decisions  which  I  could  hardly 
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be  expected  to  pass  in  silence.  In  the  first  place,  you  justify  the 
new  distinction  you  have  made  between  the  civil  and  military 
elements  of  our  society  upon  the  ground  that  the  army  and  navy 
have  no  representation  in  Congress. 

During  the  Rebellion,  unless  I  have  read  its  history  incorrectly, 
the  army  and  such  officers  of  the  navy  as  were  in  American  ports 
were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  suffrage  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  during  that  whole  period 
1  was  on  foreign  service,  and  in  that  respect  at  least  within  the 
category  of  unrepresented  public  servants  for  whom  you  inform 
me  that  the  West  Point  commissions  are  to  be  henceforth  spe- 
cially reserved.  It  is  true  I  have  my  vote  now,  but  so  have  most 
of  those  who  served  in  the  Rebellion;  for  most  of  them,  like  myself, 
have  quit  the  public  service,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

As  a  farther  reason  for  refusing  my  son's  application,  Mr. 
President,  you  state  that  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  bestow  your 
West  Point  patronage  upon  the  sons  of  volunteers  (among 
others)  "who  had  fallen  in  the  Rebellion,  or  who  had  rendered 
eminent  service  during  the  same  trying  period."  I  cannot 
suppose,  Sir,  that  you  would  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion, 
or  indeed  of  any,  to  treat  me  with  deliberate  disrespect.  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  you  were  not  aware,  or  have  forgotten,  that  during 
the  entire  War  I  held  commissions  from  the  State  Department 
which  required  me  to  reside  in  France.  Of  my  services,  first  as 
Consul  and  afterwards  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  a  period  of 
nearly  six  years,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  value;  but  your  note  of 
the  7th  inst.  makes  it  proper  for  me  to  state  that  my  official  con- 
duct from  first  to  last  received  the  unqualified  and  repeated 
approval  of  the  government  I  represented;  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  final  and  happy  disposition  of  the  momentous 
questions  with  which  I  was  charged  and  towards  which  I  must  be 
presumed  to  have  contributed  according  to  my  opportunities, 
gave  anything  less  than  complete  satisfaction  to  the  country  at 
large.  I  shall  not  claim  that  any  services  it  was  my  fortune  to 
render  my  country,  whether  as  consul  or  minister  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  were  "eminent";  but  I  do  feel  at  liberty  to  question  the 
propriety  of  excluding  my  son  from  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  upon  the  ground  that  the  services  his  father  rendered 
during  the  Rebellion  were  too  inconsiderable  to  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  by  you,  even  as  a  candidate  for  its  privileges. 
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I  united  in  my  son's  application  very  reluctantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  only  to  satisfy  him  that  I  was  willing  to  make  what 
would  seem  to  him  a  trifling  sacrifice  to  gratify  his  ambition. 
Y<  in  have  denied  it  for  reasons  which  reflect  upon  my  character  as 
a  public  servant.  I  am  unwilling  to  attribute  to  you  any  such 
purpose;  but  whether  you  did  or  did  not  entertain  it,  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  me  to  permit  such  a  reflection  to  pass 
unchallenged.  I  am,  Mr.  President, 

With  due  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  19th,  1870. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  is  received,  and  I  very  much  regret 
the  interpretation  it  gives  of  the  letter  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  I 
have  probably  five  hundred  applications  for  the  ten  cadet  appoint- 
ments at  my  disposal.  These  appointments  are  made  by  law,  one 
year  before  the  admission  of  the  appointee.  When  personal 
application  is  made,  I  uniformly  make  to  the  applicant,  verbally, 
the  reply  which  I  made  you  in  writing.  In  all  other  cases  the 
applications  and  recommendations  are  filed  with  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  Military  Academy  and  no  response  is  made.  In 
your  case,  however,  knowing  you  personally  as  well  as  by  repu- 
tation, both  as  representative  of  this  government  abroad  and  as  a 
distinguished  writer  at  home,  I  thought  it  due  to  you  to  answer 
your  application  for  a  cadetship  for  your  son,  both  to  relieve  any 
suspense  you  might  be  in  and  to  enable  you  to  make  application 
to  the  member  of  Congress  representing  your  district,  should  you 
desire  to  do  so. 

I  assure  you  no  reflection  was  intended,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obt.  svt., 
Hon.  John  Bigelow,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Grant. 


I  met  Mr.  Grant  frequently  after  this  correspondence,  at  public 
festivals  and  receptions,  but  I  never  saluted  him  again.     My  son, 
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two  or  three  years  later,  received  an  appointment  from  Mr. 
Lyman  Tremain  of  Albany,  whom  neither  of  us  knew,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  late  Professor  Forsyth  and  Professor  Michie 
of  the  Military  Academy,  who  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  my  son  was  composed  of  the  stuff  of  which  good  officers  are 
made,  as  time  has  proved. 


hargreaves  to  bigelow 

34  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  London, 

Feby.  20th,  1870 
My  dear  Friend: 

*  *  sfc  #  *  #  # 

I  feel  that  I  shall  best  satisfy  your  impatience  by  next  referring 
to  a  subject  of  greater  public  interest  —  I  mean  the  [illegible] 
indisposition  of  our  friend,  of  everybody's  friend,  Mr.  Bright. 
The  papers  will  have  informed  you  as  to  the  nature  of  his  illness  — 
one  similar  in  its  character  to  that  from  which  he  suffered  some 
14  years  ago.  Happily  not  so  severe  —  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  he  is  now  14  years  older.  He  spent  the  two  Sunday  evenings 
previous  to  his  break-down  at  our  quiet  fireside.  He  complained 
of  the  long  hours  at  the  Cabinet  Councils  and  their  long  fasting, 
and  on  the  last  evening  I  remarked  that  he  did  not  look  quite 
well,  and  that  he  had  a  very  dark  shade  around  one  eye.  He  then 
told  me  that  in  walking  from  the  last  Council  he  felt  giddy,  and 
thought  he  should  have  fallen  had  he  been  unsupported.  He  was 
leaning  on  Lord  Clarendon's  arm  fortunately.  After  dinner  he 
felt  better  &  I  reminded  him  how,  that  years  ago,  I  had  observed 
that  he  could  not  go  half  an  hour  beyond  his  usual  meal-time 
without  evident  suffering.  He  attended  Councils  almost  every 
day  the  week  following,  and  at  last,  thought  became  a  difficulty 
&  a  pain.  His  illness  is  simply  the  result  of  brain-work  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

He  sent  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  his  brother  Jacob,  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  remark  that,  if  he  fasted  as  long  as 
Mr.  Bright,  it  would  kill  him,  that  he  always  took  an  early  dinner 
before  the  Council. 

Bright  is  now  at  Norwood  with  a  part  of  his  family,  and  the 
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daily  reports  are  encouraging,  but  1  fear  he  will  be  unable  to  take 
any  part  in  the  passing  of  the  great  work,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  —  to  him  a  great  disappointment,  to 
all  of  us  a  sorrow  and  a  misfortune.  Complete  rest  &  time  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  recovery.  Happily  the  bill  presented 
to  the  House  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  believed  it  will  pass  the  2nd  reading  without  a  division. 
Some  changes  will  no  doubt  be  fought  for  in  committees  by  the 
landlords.  But  a  vague  fear  hangs  over  them  that  something 
worse  may  be  required  of  them,  so  that  we  feel  sanguine  that  this 
great  work  will  be  at  last  accomplished. 

If  political  economy  is  outraged  in  some  points,  justice  has  been 
the  same,  and  for  centuries.  Things  cannot  be  set  right  without 
some  force.  On  education  &  other  questions  we  are  likely  also 
to  make  some  way.  Our  free  &  cheap  press  is  revolutionizing 
most  things.     .     .     .  Yours  &c 


bigelow  to  ser  edward  bulwer,  lord  lytton 

Highland  Falls,  Orange  Co. 
New  York,    March  11,  1870 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  desire  to  recall  myself  to  yr.  remembrance  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  place  in  yr.  library  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Iliad  which 
has  just  appeared  in  this  country.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wm.  C.  Bryant,  our  first  American  poet,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber to  have  met  at  my  house  in  Paris  in  1866. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  fidelity,  grace,  and  Saxon  vigor  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  version  of  the  greatest  of  poets  will  justify  the  liberty  I 
take  in  commending  it  to  your  perusal.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
this  version  that  it  is  the  performance  of  a  poet  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  It  will  be  difficult  to  name  another  work  of  merit  of 
any  kind  executed  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life  that  exhibits 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  faculties  in  a  state  of  such  unimpaired 
perfection. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
working  health,  and  that  our  public,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  English   reading  world,  may  long  continue  to  receive  the 
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annual  harvest  which  yr.  industry  &  genius  has  been  accustomed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  to  reap  for  them. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  &c. 


lord  lytton  to  bigelow 

12  Grosvenor  Square, 

May  17,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  kind  thought  of  me  and  the  val- 
uable addition  you  have  made  to  my  library.  Mr.  Bryant  is 
himself  so  genuine  and  eminent  a  poet  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
exact  as  a  translator  and  leave  Homer  to  speak  for  himself  un- 
adorned. In  the  cursory  survey  of  his  work  that,  amidst  the 
business  and  whirl  of  the  London  season,  I  have  alone  been 
enabled  to  take,  I  am  impressed  with  his  marvellous  fidelity  to 
the  original  and  with  the  masculine  and  vigorous  flow  of  his 
verse.  A  more  careful  and  critical  reading  I  reserve  for  the 
later  summer. 

I  beg  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  am  truly  Yr 
Obliged  Lytton 


BIGELOW  TO  BRYANT1 

Highland  Falls,  March  14th,  1870 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Emilius  Wolff,  an 
eminent  Prussian  sculptor,  long  resident  at  Rome,  and  perhaps 
personally  known  to  you,  in  which  occurs  a  passage  to  which  I 
venture  to  ask  your  attention : 

"Two  years  ago  the  celebrated  Villa  Albani  was  sold  by  the 
heirs  of  that  family  to  Prince  Torlonia,  formerly  the  rich  banker 
of  this  city.     I  know  that  he  purchased  it  with  a  view  to  make  a 

•William  C.  Bryant,  was  1st  Vice-President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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great  and  profitable  speculation  of  it,  and  I  have  it  from  his  own 
mouth  that  he  intended  to  sell  it.  I  gave  notice  of  it  to  the 
Prussian  government,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  always  uncer- 
tain state  of  politics  in  Europe  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  make 
any  large  outlay  of  money  and  so  I  think  that  a  rich  country 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  in  greater  need  to  provide 
[for  its  wants]  in  this  branch  of  intelligence,  would  be  glad  to  find  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  cover  a  blank,  which  perhaps  never  will 
return. 

"  The  ideas  of  Prince  Torlonia  are  rather  extravagant,  and  there 
lies  the  difficulty.  He  takes  his  precedent  from  the  conditions 
by  which  the  Borghese  Museum  was  sold  to  the  first  Napoleon, 
then  at  the  sum  of  —  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  —  14,000,000  francs 
($2,800,000);  and,  considering  the  great  renown  of  this  museum, 
as  well  as  the  lower  standard  of  money  in  present  times,  he  would 
even  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  sum.  But  if  it  should  come  to  a 
definite  arrangment  he  might  be  found  more  reasonable. " 

This  is  reported  to  be,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  finest 
collection  of  antique  art  in  the  world,  after  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  No  opportunity  of  making 
such  an  acquisition  for  our  metropolis  has  ever  occurred  before, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  contingency  that  shall  offer  a 
second. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  you  are,  I  believe,  the 
chief  officer  now  in  the  country,  may  be  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
information  with  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  so  kindly  favored  me,  to 
insure  the  absolute,  immediate,  and  triumphant  success  of  their 
enterprise,  by  securing  a  collection  which  has  required  a  century 
or  more  to  get  together;  which  would  at  once  make  New  York 
City  one  of  the  art  centres  of  the  world,  and  which  would  probably 
not  cost  the  interest  of  the  money  actually  expended  upon  its 
acquisition  and  preservation  to  the  present  time. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  your  associates  as  may  never 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Villa  Albani  or  who  may 
preserve  indistinct  impressions  of  its  contents,  I  append  some 
memoranda  of  its  more  notable  features,  drawn  from  reliable 
sources. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Wolff's  communication  to  me  that  the 
Villa  is  to  be  sold  with  the  collection.  The  edifice  and  grounds, 
if  not  needed,  might  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would  greatly  reduce 
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the  cost  of  its  contents,  or  it  might  perhaps  be  worth  the  while  of 
your  association  to  consider  the  practicability  of  retaining  it  and 
converting  it  into  a  school  for  American  artists  in  Rome,  similar 
to  the  schools  sustained  there  and  at  Athens  by  the  government  of 
France,  to  which  a  few  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  in  the 
empire  are  sent  to  study  at  the  public  expense  for  the  public 
advantage.  This  villa  would  make  a  delightful  residence,  and 
might  be  converted  into  an  Artists'  Home  upon  some  basis  that, 
at  no  inordinate  expense,  might  render  incalculable  service  to 
American  art,  and  reflect  great  honor  upon  your  association. 

I  have  only  to  add,  what  I  daresay  is  superfluous,  that  I  send 
you  this  information  for  what  it  is  worth,  leaving  it  with  you 
entirely  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  submitting  it  to  your  as- 
sociates. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 


huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  Paris, 

24  March,  '70. 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

*  *  *  *  Since  my  return  from  Italy,  8th  February,  I 
have  kept  a  little  lookout  for  Hyacinthine  news,  but  learn 
nothing.  ...  A  bad  deal  of  the  time  since  getting  home 
I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  at  the  house  —  for  the  last 
fortnight  have  stirred  out  of  my  room  but  once,  and  am 
well  punished  for  that  excursion.  The  trouble  is  a  sore  toe 
that  won't  heal  —  what  the  doctor  calls  " indolent,"  though 
it  runs  a  little  on  its  own  account.  It  has  been  bothering  me 
since  mid  January,  kept  me  indoors  a  fortnight  at  Florence 
and  shortened  my  stay  at  Venice  —  whose  strange  beauty 
revived  that  sort  of  wondering,  story-book  sentiment  which 
was  provoked  by  the  first  sight  of  some  of  the  old  German 
towns  twenty  years  ago,  the  very  susceptibility  of  which  I  had 
supposed  was  died  out  of  me.  All  evil  hath  its  compensating 
good  —  the  very  father  of  evil,  for  example,  being  devilish  con- 
venient as  a  conversational  expletive.  Extremes  meet.  This 
toe  we  are  speaking  of  is  an  ever  ready  and  fertile  theme  for 
a  paragraph,  and  you  are  now  the  sixth  correspondent  whom 
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I  have  entertained  with  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
same.  But  you  are  more  directly  interested  in  it  than  the  others, 
for  because  of  my  imprisonment  this  last  fortnight  I  have  not  been 
able  as  I  wished  to  follow  the  papers  at  the  reading  room  and  find 
and  forward  to  you  what  has  been  written  in  them  about  Montal- 
embert.  Of  his  death  you  have  of  course  been  advised,  and  will 
have  received  before  this,  I  trust  a  number  of  the  Moniteur  (the 
only  journal  I  take  in)  giving  some  account  of  his  death,  also 
another  Moniteur  with  Champagny's1  Eloge  of  Berryer.  Prob- 
ably the  Correspondant  will  have  an  elaborate  article  on  Montal- 
embert,  which  I  will  procure  and  save  for  you,  as  I  shall  the 
catalogue  of  Ste-Beuve's  library,  which  Legras  sends  me  to  your 
address.  The  sale  of  S.  B's.  books  began  Monday  this  week.  I 
attended,  with  Smalley,2  the  first  night.  The  books  did  not 
generally  run  to  very  high  prices.  Thus  S.  bought  Renan's  Vie 
de  Jesus  and  the  sequent  two  volumes  —  gift  copies  with  author's 
autograph  envoi  —  for  21  francs  (unbound)  and  another  work, 
compilation  of  French  poets,  at  very  reasonable  rate.  S.  B.'s 
own  copy  of  History  of  Port  Royal  with  MS.  notes  (in  pencil 
mainly  I  think)  256  francs  or  thereabouts.  The  collection  is  very 
miscellaneous  —  a  working  library,  for  the  most,  with  few  great 
rarities  or  elegances  of  edition,  condition,  binding,  etc.  The 
especial  Port  Royal  collection  however,  is  not  included  in  this 
catalogue;  and  it  is  the  hope,  I  am  told,  of  those  who  have  the 
management  of  its  late  owner's  affairs,  that  it  may  not  be  dis- 
persed at  public  sale,  but  bought  in  block  and  kept  together. 

Since  our  country  is  so  happy  that,  as  you  report,  its  current 
political  history  has  come  to  be  unreadably  dull,  you  might  turn 
for  entertainment  to  that  of  France.  Though  here  the  proverb 
is  at  fault ;  for  while  the  history  of  France  is  more  interesting  these 
18  months  or  two  years  than  ever  before  since  185 1-2,  it  will  be  the 
great  fault  of  its  people  if  they  do  not  continue  to  grow  in  happi- 
ness. Thus  far  —  and  this  is  to  me  most  remarkable  —  they 
show  a  singular  practical  wisdom  both  in  their  way  of  demanding 
and  accepting  the  gradual  re-formation.  Seeing  the  conditions  of 
culture  for  the  past  18  years,  the  acquired  growth  of  political  com- 
mon sense  in  these  parts  is  truly  extraordinary.  The  processes 
and  progress  of  this  unparallelled  pacific  French  Revolution  are 

■Count  Franz  Champagny  (1804-1882),  author  of  Les  Cisars  and  other  works;  his 
Discours  de  Deception  before  the  French  Academy  (March  10,  1870)  was  devoted  to  a 
eulogy  of  Berryer. 

■G.  \V.  Smalley,  foreign  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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changing  my  hope  to  confidence.  Of  course,  abundant  abuses 
remain,  numerous  obstacles  have  been  rather  avoided  than  over- 
come, and  many  dangers  are  masked  not  removed :  but  the  peas- 
ants, the  upper  classes,  and  the  bourgeoisie  are  thus  far  decidedly 
hostile  to  violent  revolutionary  action  —  public  opinion  is  as 
decided  for  pacific  revolution  as  against  the  violent  means  of  the 
red  radicals:  the  violence  of  these  last,  now  that  the  press  is  so 
nearly  free,  goes  far  to  correct  its  own  dangerousness.  A  Coup 
d'Etat  is  as  good  as  out  of  the  possibilities.  L.  N.  B.  is  behaving 
better  and  OUivier  with  more  politic  ability  than  could  have  been 
fairly  expected.  The  social  question,  the  Church  question,  and 
the  possible  revival  at  any  moment  of  the  war  question,  are  always 
formidable  but  not  immediately  pressing.  It  is  odd  to  note  that 
at  present  the  most  fractious  party  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  is  made 
up  of  the  old  Imperialist  puros.  The  most  oneasy  opposition 
paper,  among  the  daily  prints  that  you  used  to  read,  is  the  Pays! 
The  old  sitting  hens  at  the  Luxembourg  don't  like  to  have  the 
spoiled  constitutional  eggs  —  from  which  they  never  could  hatch 
anything  —  plucked  from  under  them,  but  even  their  cackle  over 
the  operation  will  not  be  very  loud  nor  long.  With  a  difference, 
they  are  like  Dupanloup  &  Co.,  who  protest  against  the  Infalli- 
bility dogma  (because  it  weakens  the  bishops'  authority  over  the 
priests) ;  if  it  is  voted  they  will  accept  it  and  damn  all  the  protes- 
tants  and  freethinkers  who  (quite  foolishly)  are  taking  their  part 
in  the  present  resistance. 

******* 

Yours  truly 


SIR  HENRY  BULWER  TO  BIGELOW 

Cannes,  March  28,  1870. 
My  dear  Sir: 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  letter1  &  I  shall  accept  Mr.  Lippin- 
cott's  offer  with  pleasure  and  send  him  the  proofs  in  time.  It  will 
do  when  I  send  them  to  fix  on  which  of  ye  2  alternatives  we  settled 
upon.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  am  dealing  with  an  honorable 
straightforward  gentleman  &  that  is  sufficient.     I  think  ye  book 

•In  compliance  with  request  of  Sept.  16,  1869,  page  100  ante. 
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will  be  interesting.  The  first  part  is  in  fact  a  history  of  Palmers- 
ton  himself1  &  ye  times  he  was  living  in  from  his  own  letters  & 
journal  up  to  1830  —  with  much  personal  narrative,  anecdote  &c. 
The  second  is  his  career  of  Foreign  Minister  —  and  as  from  1835 
to  185 1  I  was  employed  by  him  on  ye  most  important  posts  I  can 
say  much  that  no  one  else  can.  The  latter  part  takes  in  his  duties 
as  Prime  Minister,  leader,  &  Premier,  with  such  correspondence 
as  I  think  characteristic. 

What  are  you  about  besides  your  Journal,  which  is  in  itself 
a  life  &  power.  How  can  you  contrive  to  live  in  ye 
country? 

Nothing  is  done  or  likely  to  be  done  in  respect  to  our  differences 
because  ye  2  Foreign  Offices  have  only  to  make  out  their  cases. 
The  thing  to  do  wd  be  to  make  out  a  case  against  both  Foreign 
Offices  over  whose  Demolition  ye  countries  might  shake  hands. 
But  one  gets  lazy  in  these  times  about  laboring  for  great  objects. 
Every  ant  is  busy  with  rolling  on  his  small  bit  of  millet  seed  &  is 
careless  about  storms  or  earthquakes. 

The  wretched  weather,  the  immense  majority  in  favor  of 
Government,  &  other  small  causes,  have  kept  me  up  to  this 
time  in  the  South  &  I  shall  not  go  up  for  Parliament  till  after 
Easter. 

We  are  doing  a  good  deal  for  Ireland,  but  not  in  my  opinion  in 
ye  right  way  —  but  representative  governments  must  always  be 
between  ye  wrong  &  ye  right,  for  such  is  ye  case  with  opinion  in 
general,  &  it  is  no  use  having  a  better  opinion  than  the  opinion  in 
general. 

The  Emperor  in  this  country  has  been  playing  a  great  game. 
If  he  keeps  his  present  cards  in  his  hands  he  may  win  it  —  if 
not, 

Tell  me  your  do  abouts,  yr  where  abouts  —  &  intend  abouts. 
Place  me  at  Mrs.  Bigelow's  feet. 

Ever  yrs 

B. 

Address  always — Athenaeum  Club, 

Pall  MaU,  or 
British  Embassy, 
Paris. 

'The  history  of  the  real  Palmerston  from  Baron  Dalling  and  Buhver's  point  of  view. 
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JOHN  HAY  TO   MRS.    JOHN  BIGELOW 

Legation  This  letter  is  dreadful.    You 

of  the  United  States  must  not  read  it  but  once. 

of  America,  Madrid.  Then  burn  &  forget  it. 

April  4,  1870. 
Dear  Mrs.  Bigelow: 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter  and  the  definite  and 
satisfactory  information  it  contained  about  the  Marquise1  and  my 
fiancee.  You  did  not  remember  her  name,  but  that  is  not 
important  —  Nous  allons  changer  tout  cela. 

I  am  awaiting  a  great  pleasure.  Mrs.  Sam.  Hooper  of  Boston 
will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two.  The  first  friend  I  have  seen  for  a  year. 
She  will  tell  me  great  heaps  of  gossip,  and  I  will  repay  her  by 
repeating  verbatim  your  last  letter,  and  we  will  be  merry  over  our 
tea  cups  as  in  old  times  at  Washington.  Did  you  ever  know  Mrs. 
Hooper?  She  is  very  well  worth  while.  I  like  her  better  than 
any  of  my  Aunts.     "If  this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it." 

Do  you  remember  (of  course  you  don't)  a  young  lady  named 
Wilson  from  Indiana  who  came  to  Paris  to  study  art,  during  your 
reign?  She  is  here  now,  with  Mrs.  Butterfield  (sister-in-law  to 
ours),  and  a  Miss  Dart.  They  are  devoted  to  art  and  the 
Protestant  propaganda. 

What  is  the  matter  in  America?  A  half  dozen  Major-generals 
have  recently  died.  A  young  lady  in  Boston  went  to  a  party  with 
His  Satanic  Majesty  and  coming  back,  suicided  herself  with  a 
brand-new  pearl-handled  pen-knife.  George  Wilkes  has  received 
personal  correction  on  the  street  from  Bill  Leland  —  the  first 
debt  William  ever  paid.  And  to  add  a  new  element  of  disorder 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  has  sailed  for  New  York.  He  is  greatly 
disgusted  with  France  —  says  he  is  going  to  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  a  gentleman  can  enjoy  himself  with  a  revolver. 
You  know  the  jury  found  him  innocent  and  fined  him  25,000 
francs  &  costs,  to  teach  him  not  be  be  so  innocent  the  next  time  he 
kills  a  man.  Who  will  give  him  the  first  dinner  and  the  first  ball? 
He  makes  rather  a  better  figure  dining  than  dancing.  His  ap- 
petite is  sprightly,  but  his  feet  are  gouty. 

•La  Marquise  de  San  Carlos. 
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Ogden  Haggerty  passed  through  here  a  few  days  ago.  His 
daughter  Mrs.  Crafts  is  in  Paris.  The  climate  of  Ithaca  is  bad 
for  her  health.  So  the  Professor  stays  and  Madame  Clementine 
pines  in  necessary  exile  in  Paris. 

I  hear  Mr.  Washburne  is  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  con- 
scientiousness. Mr.  Fish  ordered  all  the  Ministers  to  dismiss 
their  attaches,  and  Washburne  was  forced  to  cast  off  Wurtz,  which 
he  did  with  cracking  heart  strings.  But  Jay  and  We  &c,  who  are 
older  and  wiser,  have  as  many  as  we  can  cram  into  the  Chancel- 
lerie,  and  cheerful  youths  they  are.  One  is  a  blooming  young 
Knickerbocker  of  military  antecedents,  who  on  great  occasions 
wears  so  many  corps  badges  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
sured against  fire  in  several  expensive  companies;  and  another 
who  is  our  bard,  a  young  poet  who  goes  to  the  English  Chapel  for 
the  sins  of  all  of  us  and  attracts  eyes  of  favor  from  the  pious  and 
gigantic  Mrs.  Layard.  And  another,  our  fast  man,  who  is  the 
greatest  authority  in  Spain  on  sky  blue  cravats. 

The  General's  daughter  is  greatly  admired  by  the  downy 
hidalgos.  They  call  her  Mees  Seekless  —  and  ask  me  in  strict 
confidence  what  is  the  state  of  the  General's  bank  account. 
These  idiots  in  Europe  will  never  learn  what  Americaines  are. 
They  are  received  civilly  and  they  think  in  five  minutes  that  the 
fair  Yankee  is  in  love  with  them.  They  carry  this  pleasing  de- 
lusion about  for  a  day  or  two,  until  led  by  a  feeling  of  compassion, 
they  propose  and  are  declined  with  thanks.  Then  they  are 
savage,  and  la  belle  Americaine  is  denounced  as  a  heartless  flirt. 
I  have  seen  this  a  hundred  times  in  the  last  few  years. 

Good  night.  My  regards  to  Mr.  Bigelow  and  the  young  peo- 
ple. Please  write  once  more  and  when  I  answer  I  will  say  — 
Au  revoir. 

Yours  faithfully 

John  Hay. 


VI 

VISIT  TO  EUROPE  —  RESEARCHES   ON  BEAUMARCHAIS 

ON  THE  30th  of  April,  1870,  I  embarked  with  my  whole 
family  in  the  steamer  Brooklyn.  After  a  very  pleasant 
voyage  we  found  ourselves  in  comfortable  quarters  at 
Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  morning 
of  the  12th  we  took  the  train  at  nine  o'clock  for  London,  and 
pretty  promptly  after  our  arrival,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Hargreaves.  I  there  learned  that  the  condition  of  John  Bright 
was  anything  but  promising.  They  told  me  he  could  not  lean 
forward  and  write  a  note,  however  short,  without  the  blood 
coming  into  his  head,  though  he  could  write  and  read  some,  if  he 
sat  up  straight  with  his  head  back.  His  physician  thinks  he  re- 
quires rest  for  a  twelve-month.  That  means  abandonment  of 
public  life  and  the  Cabinet,  as  I  interpret  it. 

******* 

From  London  we  went  to  Berlin.  After  spending  a  few  days  in 
that  capital  and  paying  our  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
and  the  American  Consul,  we  set  out,  all  our  family,  and  visited 
during  the  succeeding  months  the  principal  cities  of  Prussia  in 
quest,  primarily,  of  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  education  of 
our  children,  and  a  temporary  home. 


FATHER   HYACINTHE   TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Boulevard  de  Neuilly,  95. 

May  28,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  been  much  touched  that  one  of  your  first  thoughts  in 
approaching  Europe  was  for  me.     I  rejoice  very  much  to  know 
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you  are  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and 
to  take  up  our  good  conversations  of  last  winter.  Will  you  not 
stop  in  Paris  on  your  way  to  Prussia?  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
will  act  so  unkindly  towards  the  city  where  you  left  so  many 
souvenirs.  Even  if  you  should  pass  through  rapidly  and  incog- 
nito, let  me  know  before  hand  so  that  I  may  arrange  to  shake  your 
hand.  I  arrive  myself  from  Bavaria.  I  passed  fifteen  days  under 
the  roof  of  the  great  Catholic  and  anti-Romanist,  Dollinger,  and 
I  returned,  armed  with  more  resolution  for  the  great  fights 
which  are  being  prepared.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican  will  finish 
nothing.  It  shall  begin  everything,  and  shall  be  the  point  of 
departure  of  great  changes  in  the  religious  destinies  of  the  world. 
More  than  ever  I  am  Catholic,  decided  to  remain  faithful  to  my 
church  while  combating  energetically  against  its  abuses  and 
working  to  bring  together  the  diverse  Christian  communities.  I 
wait  in  the  silence  of  study  and  prayer.  I  am  in  no  hurry,  but 
although  I  am  without  any  personal  ambition,  I  am  interiorly 
assured  that  my  hour  will  come. 

Offer  my  homage  to  Madame  Bigelow,  and  kiss  for  me  the 
charming  little  Flora.  There  is  upon  that  child  a  special  bene- 
diction of  God;  I  believe  she  will  reserve  to  you  joys  and  conso- 
lations in  the  future  and  that  she  will  serve  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 

I  recommend  myself  to  your  prayers,  my  dear  sir  and  friend, 
and  I  affectionately  shake  your  hand. 

Hyacenthe  Loyson. 


When  in  contemplation  of  his  invasion  of  Germany  the  Emperor 
of  France  sought  to  conciliate  the  opposition  by  promises  of 
introducing  the  parliamentary  responsibility  of  ministers  and 
emancipating  the  press,  Mr.  Laboulaye  was  one  of  the  ingenuous 
and  single-minded  men  of  influence  who  swallowed  the  bait  and 
the  hook  with  it.  Prevost-Paradol,  Emile  Ollivier,  and  Clement 
Duvernois  were  the  other  conspicuous  members  of  the  opposition 
who  were  victims  of  the  same  misplaced  confidence.  All  were 
formidable  with  their  pens,  all  were  conspicuous  lights  upon  the 
headlands  of  politics,  and  all  had  to  be  disarmed  before  the 
Emperor  cared  to  venture  upon  a  foreign  war,  at  least  while  his 
humiliation  in  Mexico  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind.     They  all 
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listened  to  his  proposals,  and  at  length  they  all  struck  hands 
with  him,  but  swift  repentance  overtook  them.  Paradol  accepted 
the  mission  at  Washington  and  committed  suicide.  Duvernois 
accepted  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  fell  into  temptations  which 
cost  him  his  character  and  finally  his  life.  Ollivier  accepted  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs;  in  a  few  months  he  was  a  refugee  and 
his  master  a  captive.  From  the  obscurity  which  he  then  courted 
he  has  never  found  it  practicable  to  emerge.  Laboulaye,  trusting 
in  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor,  publicly  and  cordially  advocated 
the  plebiscite  of  1870,  by  which  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
renew  the  expression  of  their  confidence  in  the  Napoleonic  rule. 
He  thus  so  completely  committed  himself  to  the  imperial  regime, 
that,  fortunately  for  him,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  waste 
upon  him  any  of  those  imperial  favors  which  were  supposed  to 
have  had  their  weight  in  seducing  the  other  gentlemen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  which,  if  tendered,  he  could  hardly 
have  declined  had  he  been  so  disposed.  This  was  fortunate,  for 
the  worst  that  can  now  be  said  of  Mr.  Laboulaye  is  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  and  betrayed,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he 
was  bought.  That  he  expected  a  place  in  the  ministry  there  is  no 
doubt;  that  he  received  none,  is  his  best  defence  against  the 
shafts  of  calumny  and  detraction  which  were  trained  upon  him  by 
the  party  he  had  forsaken.  When  he  found  he  had  been  a  dupe 
he  was  greatly  chagrined,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  disguise  it.  From 
the  political  flood  that  followed  he  took  refuge  in  the  high  places 
of  philosophy,  whence  he  contemplated  with  not  entirely  silent 
contempt  those  whom  he  left  behind  him  in  the  surging  currents 
of  partisanship. 

In  June,  1870, 1  received  from  him  a  letter  in  which  he  sought  to 
defend  his  vote  for  the  plebiscite. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  I  was  residing  in  Berlin. 


Glatigny,  Versailles,  7  juin,  1870. 
Cher  Monsieur: 

J'apprends  avec  grand  plaisir  votre  retour  en  Europe;  j'espere 
bien  que  vous  n'approcherez  pas  de  la  France  sans  venir  voir  vos 
anciens  et  fideles  amis.  On  dit  que  tout  chemin  mene  a  Rome;  je 
crois  qu'il  est  plus  vrai  de  dire  aujourd'hui  que  tout  chemin  mene 
a  Paris.    Je  serais  bien  charme  de  vous  faire  les  honneurs  de  mon 
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jardin  qui  a  beaucoup  grandi,  depuis  le  jour  ou  vous  etes  venu  me 
voir  en  1864. 

Vous  m'excuserez  si  je  ne  vous  ai  pas  repondu  plus  tot;  les 
jouraaux  qui  ne  s'occupent  que  trop  de  moi,  vous  auront  appris 
comment  j'ai  soutenu  le  plebiscite,  comment  j'ai  manque"  d'etre 
ministre,  et  comment  je  suis  tout  simplement  professeur  insulte 
et  outrage  par  des  fous.  Toutes  ces  vicissitudes  n'ont  en  rien 
altere  ma  tranquillite  d'esprit;  1'a.ge  rend  philosophe,  et  mes  ad- 
versaires  ne  meritent  que  le  mepris;  mais  la  situation  a  beaucoup 
change  en  France,  et  grace  a,  mes  ennemis,  je  suis  en  ce  moment 
un  homme  considerable  dans  mon  pays.  Depuis  dix  jours  je  ne 
puis  suffire  a  repondre  aux  temoignages  d'estime  et  de  sympathie 
qui  m'arrivent  de  tous  cotes;  et  si  j'etais  plus  jeune,  je  serais  le 
chef  du  parti  constitutionnel  aux  prochaines  elections.  Mais  avec 
mon  peu  de  sante,  j'ai  bien  plus  en  vie  de  me  reposer  dans  mon 
jardin,  que  de  jouer  un  role  actif  dans  un  pays  qui  ne  comprend 
rien  a  la  liberte,  et  qui  fait  de  la  politique  avec  des  passions  et  des 
app6tits. 

J'ai  vote  le  plebiscite  et  conseille  de  le  voter  pour  deux  raisons. 
La  premiere  c'est  qu'il  est  toujours  plus  sage  d'accepter  la  liberte 
presente  que  de  courir  les  chances  de  l'inconnu,  quand  cet  in- 
connu  est  une  revolution;  la  seconde  parce  que  le  plebiscite,  en 
restituant  le  pouvoir  constituant  au  peuple,  et  en  declarant  qu'on 
ne  pourrait  plus  modifier  la  constitution  que  de  l'aveu  de  la 
nation,  m'a  paru  conforme  aux  vrais  principes  democratiques, 
tels  qu'ils  sont  entendus  et  pratiques  en  Suisse  et  aux  Etats-Unis. 
J'ai  repete  vingt  fois  a,  mon  cours  que  nos  assemblies  constituantes 
qui  s'attribuent  le  droit  de  dormer  au  peuple  une  constitution  qui 
ne  les  convient  pas,  etaient  des  assemblies  usurpatrices,  et  que 
toujours  cette  usurpation  avait  6t6  fatale  a,  la  liberte.  Cette  idee 
si  simple,  est  6trangere  a  nos  Francais  qui  ne  vivent  que  des  souve- 
nirs de  1789  et  qui  en  1848  ont  recommence  toutes  les  fautes  de 
leurs  peres  pour  rester  dans  le  meme  abime.  Au  lieu  d'essayer  de 
me  comprendre,  on  m'a  calomnie,  on  m'a  voue  a  la  haine  et  au 
mepris  public,  mais  avec  peu  de  succes.  La  lumiere  commence  a 
se  faire;  on  finira  par  comprendre  que  le  systeme  americain  est  le 
seul  qui  respecte  la  souverainete  populaire,  et  que  j'ai  eu  raison  de 
le  defendre.  Dans  tous  les  cas  les  Americains  me  doivent  cette 
justice,  que  j'ai  souffert  pour  soutenir  les  doctrines  que  j'ai  apprises 
a  leur  ecole. 

L'effet  du  plebiscite  est  considerable;  le  pays  (j'entends  par  la  la 
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grande  masse  des  bourgeois  et  des  paysans)  est  heureux  d'avoir 
vote"  pour  l'empire  liberal,  et  d'avoir  ecrase  les  reactionnaires  et  les 
jacobins;  le  parti  extreme  est  desoriente;  en  ce  moment  il  se  divise, 
et  ne  sera  bientot  a  la  chambre  qu'une  infime  minorite,  sans  racine 
autre-part  que  parmi  les  ouvriers  des  villes  dont  on  irrite  les 
convoitises.  La  chambre  elle-meme  ne  sait  plus  que  faire,  et  une 
dissolution  prochaine  me  parait  inevitable.  On  dit  que  l'Empereur 
n'en  veut  pas;  il  a  tort,  car  en  ce  moment  le  pays  est  aux  idees  de 
moderation,  et  lui  enverrait  d'honnetes  gens.  Mais  quant  a  des 
gens  capables  c'est  autre  chose.  Dix-huit  ans  de  gouvernement 
personnel  ont  tout  sterilise;  il  faudra  du  temps  pour  ressusciter  des 
hommes  habitues  aux  affaires,  et  moderes  par  la  situation.  Dans 
tous  les  cas  la  situation  de  l'Empereur  a  singulierement  grandi; 
le  passe"  est  efface,  on  ne  parle  plus  ni  du  Mexique,  ni  de  Sadowa,  ni 
du  2  decembre;  il  a  recu  un  bapteme  populaire  qui  efface  la  tache 
originelle.    Admirable  position  s'il  sait  en  profiter. 

J'ai  lu  avec  grand  plaisir  vos  recherches  sur  Beaumarchais ; 
c'est  cependant  une  figure  suspecte,  et  j'estime  plus  son  esprit  que 
son  caractere.  Cela  n'empeche  pas  qu'il  n'ait  pas  rendu  de  grands 
services  a  l'Amerique  emancipee. 

Si  vous  voyez  M.  Bancroft,  faites  lui  bien  mes  compliments,  et 
amenez  le  quelque  jour  en  France  que  je  puisse  lui  temoigner  toute 
mon  admiration  et  toute  mon  amitie. 

Adieu,  et  puissiez  vous  bientot  venir  a  Glatigny  pour  causer 
avec  un  ami,  et  de  l'Amerique,  et  de  la  France,  et  de  omne  re 
scibile.    Votre  tout  devoue, 

Ed.  Laboulaye. 


The  allusion  in  the  preceding  letter  of  Mr.  Laboulaye  to  my 
researches  on  Beaumarchais  requires  some  explanation.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  I  learned  from  the  notably  clever  biography  of  Beau- 
marchais by  Louis  de  Lomenie  that  the  author  of  Figaro,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  reckless  benefactors  of  our  struggling  col- 
onies during  our  war  of  independence,  had  sent  an  agent  to  the 
United  States  to  look  after  his  shipments,  and  that  the  correspon- 
dence of  that  agent,  whose  name  was  Theveneau  de  Francey,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  De  Lomenie  family. 

I  made  this  discovery  my  excuse  for  addressing  to  Mr.  de 
Lomenie  the  following  letter: 
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BIGELOW  TO  MR.   DE   LOMENIE 

29  November,  1S66. 
Monsieur: 

In  your  fascinating  Vie  de  Beaumarchais  you  speak  of  his  agent 
in  the  United  States,  young  de  Francey,  having  left  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  written  during  his  residence  there.  I  trust  that  the 
interest  I  naturally  feel  in  anything  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  history  and  condition  of  my  country  during  that  critical  period 
will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  procure  copies  of  those  letters  or  if  [whether]  the  originals 
are  in  the  possession  of  persons  disposed  to  part  with  them  for  a 
reasonable  consideration? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

In  reply  I  received  the  following  letters: 


LOUIS  DE   LOMENIE  TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Rue  du  Cherche-Mddi  36,  Paris, 

Dec.  1,  1866. 
Sir: 

Before  replying  to  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  write  me,  of  the  29th  November,  I  wanted  first  to  see  the 
grandson  of  Beaumarchais,  who  owns  the  letters  of  de  Francey 
which  you  desire,  but  as  it  will  require  perhaps  several  days  for 
me  to  see  this  gentleman,  who  resides  far  from  me,  I  begin  by 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  and  saying  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  grandson  of 
Beaumarchais  will  cheerfully  communicate  to  you  the  documents 
in  question,  for  several  years  ago  he  communicated  them  to  a 
distinguished  American  author  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jared 
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Sparks, who  was  then  in  Paris  and  who,  like  yourself,  had  expressed 
to  me  a  desire  to  examine  them.  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  writing 
you  again  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  seen  Mr.  Delarue  de  Beaumar- 
chais. 

Meantime  will  you  accept,  with  my  thanks  for  the  too  flattering 
qualification  you  have  given  to  my  book,  the  assurance  of  the 
sentiments  of  high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sir,  Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 


L.   DE   LOMENIE   TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  rue  du  Cherche  —  Midi  36,  16  Xbre,  1866. 
Monsieur: 

Le  petit-fils  de  l'auteur  du  Manage  de  Figaro,  Mr.  Delarue  de 
Beaumarchais,1  a,  qui  appartiennent  les  lettres  au  sujet  desquelles 
vous  m'avez  fait  l'honneur  de  m'ecrire  se  fera  un  plaisir  de  vous 
les  communiquer.  II  a  pris  la  peine  sur  ma  demande,  de  les 
rechercher  et  il  les  tient  a  votre  disposition.  Veuillez  avoir  la 
bonte  de  lui  ecrire  pour  lui  demander  un  rendez-vous,  soit  chez 
lui  Boulevard  Maillot  28  (a  Neuilly  s.  Seine),  soit  a  son  bureau  de 
receveur  des  contributions  a  Paris,  rue  de  Berri  39. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur,  les  nouvelles  expressions  de  mes 
sentiments  de  haute  consideration. 


DELARUE  DE  BEAUMARCHAIS   TO   BIGELOW 

Neuilly,  le  9  aout  1867. 
Monsieur: 

M.  Proeschel  votre  secretaire,  ne  m'ayant  remis  les  manuscrits 
de  Francey  qu  'au  commencement  de  juillet,  je  n'ai  pu  faire  plus 
tot  une  reponse  a,  la  lettre  que  vous  m'avez  fait  l'honneur  de  m' 
addresser  de  Londres  le  25  Janvier  dernier. 

Mes  coheritiers  ne  connaissant  pas  cette  correspondance,  je 
pourrai  la  leur  communiquer,  maintenant  qu'  elle  m'est  rendue. 
Mon  frere  le  General  Delarue2  et  ma  niece  Made  Roulleaux- 

^on  of  a  daughter  of  the  author  of  Le  Manage  de  Figaro. 
Charles  Edouard  Delarue-Beaumarchais. 
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Dugage  sont  disperses  a.  la  campagne,  et  ne  reviendront  a  Paris 
qu'en  novembre,  ce  ne  sera  done  qu'a  cette  epoque  que  je  pourrai 
connaitre  leur  determination;  mais  je  crois  pouvoir  vous  dire  a 
l'avance  qu'ils  ne  consentiront  pas  a  vendre  les  manuscrits,  mais 
que  s'ils  ne  voyent  aucun  inconvenient  a  leur  publication,  ils  vous 
donneront  volontiers  l'autorisation  de  la  faire,  sans  autre  but  que 
celui  de  vous  etre  agreable. 

Nous  aurons  d'ailleurs  peut-etre  un  service  a  reclamer  de  votre 
obligeance.  Nous  voudrions  savoir  ce  que  sont  devenus  les  biens 
concedes  a.  Beaumarchais  par  les  Etats-Unis.  Ils  etaient  situes  en 
Virginie.  Nous  en  avons  longtemps  paye"  les  impots  par  les  mains 
de  Mr.  Chevallie,  fonde*  de  pouvoirs  de  Beaumarchais  et  de  ses 
heritiers.  M.  Chevallie  domicilie  et  marie  a,  Richmond,  y  6tait 
fort  considere.  II  s'est  longtemps  occupe  de  cette  affaire  de  ter- 
rains sans  jamais  pouvoir  preciser  leur  situation  topographique, 
et  cependant  il  en  payait  les  contributions!!  Chose  inexplicable 
dans  un  pays  ou,  comme  en  France,  les  biens  sont  cadastres. 

Mr.  Chevallie  a  delegue  des  hommes  d'affaires,  qui  (m'a-t-il  dit 
en  1824,  quand  j'£tais  a  Washington  avec  ma  mere  pour  suivre 
notre  claim  devant  le  Congres)  n'ont  pas  pu  plus  que  lui  se  mettre 
sur  la  trace  de  ces  terres  qui  cependant  devaient  etre  designees  sur 
les  roles  des  contributions,  car  on  n'impose  pas  des  biens  imagin- 
aires  aux  Etats-Unis,  pas  plus  qu'en  France. 

De  titres  nous  n'en  avons  pas,  que  je  sache;  s'il  y  en  a  eu,  et  je 
n'en  doute  pas,  ils  ont  du  etre  entre  les  mains  de  M.  Chevallie  et 
maintenant  dans  celles  de  sa  succession.  II  a  eu  un  fils  du  nom 
de  Peters  qui  s'est  marie  et  a  eu  des  enfants.  II  est  mort  depuis 
longtemps.  II  habitait  egalement  Richmond,  ou  il  s'etait  fait 
fermier  sur  une  grande  echelle. 

Nous  n'avons  conserve  aucun  rapport  aux  Etats-Unis,  par  con- 
sequent nous  n'avons  nul  moyen  de  faire  revivre  une  affaire  bien 
vieille  et  bien  mal  menee. 

Voudriez-vous  avoir  la  bonte,  Monsieur,  de  nous  indiquer  les 
demarches  que  nous  aurions  a  faire?  Nous  nous  guiderons 
d'apres  vos  conseils  dans  lesquels  nous  sommes  disposes  a  avoir 
une  confiance  egale  a  notre  estime  et  a  notre  haute  consideration. 

Delarue  de  Beaumarchais. 

As  intimated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  the  Beaumarchais  heirs, 
upon  consideration  of  the  matter,  agreed  to  let  me  copy  as  much 
of  the  De  Francey  manuscript  as  I  should  choose  to,  and  I  gladly 
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availed  myself  of  the  privilege.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  I  read  a  paper  before  it, 
embodying  the  substance  of  De  Franceyss  letters.1 


PREVOST-PARADOL  TO   BIGELOW 

Paris,  June  23,  [1870] 
Thursday. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  no 
hope  to  meet  you  before  my  starting  off.  I  leave  Paris  on  the 
30th  and  France  on  the  2d  in  the  Lafayette.  I  know  how  hot  and 
uncomfortable  is  Washington  during  summer,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
be  detained  there  by  the  postal  negociations  some  time  before 
being  free  to  leave  for  Newport.  As  I  mean  to  stay  at  least  one 
year  in  the  United  States,  I  have  the  firm  hope  to  meet  you  there, 
and  it  allays  the  many,  many  sorrows  of  my  parting  here  with  so 
many  people  and  things.  But  my  regret  in  leaving  is  not  for 
politics,  far  from  it.  I  am  disgusted,  and  I  go  mostly  to  recruit 
myself  out  of  the  turmoil  and  to  come  back  a  stronger  and  better 
man  if  I  can.     I  take  my  eldest  daughter  and  my  son  with  me. 

******* 

Faithfully  yours 


BIGELOW   TO  HUNTINGTON 

Hotel  Zum  Riesen,  Gotha,  June  13,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

We  left  London  after  a  stay  of  a  week  &  thence  came  to  Berlin. 
We  tarried  there  only  three  days.  When  I  discovered  that  that 
capital  was  always  on  a  Spree,2 1  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  no 

lBeaumarchais  the  Merchant  .  .  .  read  April  5,  1870,  published  by  Charles  Scribner 
and  Co. 

2I  think  that  joke  was  never  made  before;  that  is  why  I  report  it.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  obvious  a  pun  should  have  remained  so  long,  like  the  continent  of  America,  un- 
discovered (B.  to  H.). 
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place  for  an  unsophisticated  family  of  young  children.  Since 
then  we  have  been  drifting  hitherward,  Kosen,  Weimar,  Arnstadt, 
&c.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  our  Ararat  for  certain,  but  mean 
to  stay  here  for  a  month  or  two,  perhaps  for  the  season,  and  see 
how  we  like  it.  If  you  wish  to  rub  up  your  German,  drink  beer 
where  it  will  agree  with  you,  make  us  all  very  happy,  and  make  the 
tour  of  the  Thuringian  Mountains  leisurely  and  lazily,  this  is  just 
the  place  to  come  to.  It  is  very  healthy  and  cheap  as  dirt,  though 
a  man  with  so  few  wants  as  you  have  is  too  rich  to  heed  the  latter 
consideration.  I  was  sorry  to  read  what  you  write  about  your 
health.  You  too  must  now  begin  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self 
denial  which  advancing  years  teach  with  ever  increasing  elo- 
quence. My  vices  began  to  leave  me  before  I  left  Paris.  Like 
rats  they  always  desert  a  sinking  ship.  Come  out  here  with  me 
and  be  virtuous;  drink  milk,  wash  a  good  deal,  walk  a  good  deal, 
and  talk  with  me  a  good  deal,  and  read  a  good  deal.  That  will 
help  your  body  and  your  soul.  We  are  staying  at  a  very  modest 
but  comfortable  hotel,  quite  newly  fitted  up  throughout,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  do  a  sensible  thing  to  come  on  here  and  let  me 
knock  some  of  the  nonsense  out  of  you  about  the  Plebiscite. 
I  would  like  to  read  you  a  letter  from  Laboulaye  defending  his 
course  thereanent.     Come,  and  come  quickly. 

3JC  »(C  ^6  ^  ^  ^6  ^ 

If  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  "La  Vie  de  M.  Jean 
d'Aranthon,  Eveque  de  Geneve  imprimee  a  Lyon  16Q7"  I  would  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you.  He- was  Madame  Guyon's  bishop  &  had 
an  opinion  of  her. 

Do  you  know  what  is  asked  for  Ste-Beuve's  Collection  of  Port 
Royal  literature  ?  &  what  it  consists  of  ?  If  you  can  find  out 
conveniently  please  let  me  know.  I  might  be  fool  enough  to 
buy  it. 

If  you  get  for  me  No.  587,  588  and  776  on  the  catalogue  of  Ste- 
Beuve's  library  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  what  you  thought 
reasonable  for  them. 

Yours  very  sincerely 


While  at  Gotha  the  news  reached  me  of  the  death  of  Charles 
Dickens,  with  reference  to  which  I  v*  role  to  his  future  biographer: 
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BIGELOW  TO  FORSTER 

Gotha,  June  27,  1870. 
My  dear  Mr.  Forster: 

If  anything  connected  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickens  could  give 
me  pleasure,  it  would  be  the  announcement  of  his  publishers,  that 
the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  is  to  be  left  as  he  left  it.  I  thought 
I  recognized  in  their  decision  the  wisdom  of  his  most  cherished 
and  trusted  friend,  to  whom  I  can  never  forget  that  my  wife  and 
I  owe  what  little  we  enjoyed  of  Mr.  Dickens's  personal  acquain- 
tance. It  is  right  that  the  pen  which  he  had  worn  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity  should  pass  to  no  unlineal  hand,  but  lie  where 
it  fell  and  consecrate  the  place  of  its  repose. 

By  a  spontaneous  impulse  the  world  has  already  converted 
Gadshill  into  a  Pilgrims'  shrine.  If  his  heirs  would  consent  to 
devote  that  property  to  the  public,  it  would  be  a  graceful  homage 
to  his  memory  to  raise  the  money  for  its  purchase  by  a  penny 
subscription.  I  think  the  amount  necessary  for  such  a  purpose 
could  be  raised  in  the  United  States  alone  before  Christmas.  As 
the  luminous  heights  of  neighboring  hills  tell  us  of  the  radiance 
and  warmth  of  the  sun  long  after  he  has  sunk  below  our  horizon, 
so  now  the  world  will  be  looking  to  you  to  tell  them  of  the  story  of 
their  departed  friend,  benefactor,  and  companion. 

I  hope  your  health  will  second  your  special  vocation  for  this 
most  sacred  office  of  friendship.  Mrs.  Bigelow  unites  with  me  in 
kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Forster  and  in  the  sincerest  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  and  happinesss.     I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  Yours 


On  the  28th  of  June  I  went  with  my  wife  to  Cassel.  As  was  my 
wont  in  Europe,  I  early  sought  the  leading  book-store.  The 
proprietor's  name  was  Wiegand.  I  found  he  had  been  a  partner 
of  Garrique  in  New  York  and  for  the  past  nine  months  has  had 
two  of  the  children  of  Samuel  Bowles,  the  founder  of  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  living  in  his  family. 

Cassel  proved  to  be  a  much  larger  place  than  Gotha,  where  we 
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had  been  stopping,  and  far  more  alive,  thanks  to  the  folly  of  the 
Elector,  who  took  sides  with  Austria  against  Prussia  and  had  to 
flee  the  country  after  Sadowa.  New  houses  are  going  up  in  all 
directions,  and  the  place  seemed  prosperous.  We  went  out  to 
Wilhelmhohe  and  dined,  little  dreaming  of  the  events  which  in  a 
month  or  two  were  to  make  it  the  most  famous  castle  in  Germany. 
Of  all  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  natural  or  artificial,  public 
or  private,  these  are  by  far  the  most  superb  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  through  the 
forests  of  magnificent  trees  have  been  made  with  great  taste  and 
apparently  without  regard  to  expense. 

When  I  reflected  that  they  were  paid  for  mainly  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  hiring  out  12,000  subjects  as  soldiers  to  prevent  the 
achievement  of  American  independence  and  that  a  descendant  of 
the  Elector  who  built  that  palace  had  become  within  a  century  a 
refugee  in  a  foreign  land,  I  felt  that  the  fortress  has  charms  which 
should  be  more  impressive  to  Americans  than  to  the  people  of 
any  other  nationality. 

On  the  3d  of  July  a  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  East  by  his  father,  who  was  a  missionary,  and  who  was 
studying  in  Berlin  for  the  same  profession,  called  in  the  evening, 
and  the  question  whether  Dickens  was  a  Christian  —  raised  at 
one  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Friday  evening  prayer-meetings  —  was  dis- 
cussed. It  had  been  pronounced  a  very  indecorous  question  to 
raise.  I  defended  Beecher's  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  I 
thought  as  liberal  and  generous  as  could  be  made  or  had  been 
made  by  anyone;  and  then  I  said  that,  beneficent  as  I  regarded 
the  tendency  of  Dickens's  writings  in  the  main,  he  was  not  a  saint 
by  any  means,  and  the  question,  though  now  raised  in  an  im- 
proper place,  was  not  one  upon  which  Christians  might  not  be 
permitted  to  speculate  without  undertaking  to  judge.  Dickens 
was  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  had  never  been  wholly  free  from 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks.  He  had  a  passion  for  accu- 
mulating money  which  made  him  indifferent  to  his  obligations  to 
society,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  physical  health.  In  all  his 
writings  one  will  find  no  allusion  to  the  Sabbath,  to  any  of  the 
sacred  offices  of  religion  —  at  least  in  a  spiritual  sense  —  nor  any 
recognition  of  a  God  or  a  Redeemer,  or  the  Bible.  He  never 
went  to  church  himself  nor  did  anything  to  indicate  to  the  public 
that  religion  had  any  consolations  or  that  life  involved  any  special 
obligation  toward  its  divine  Author. 
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He  had  as  good  a  right  to  construct  his  fictions  without  the 
religious  element  as  Bishop  Butler  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  without  appealing  to  the  Gospels  or  to 
Revelations;  but  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  unreserved  homage  to  the 
example  of  a  man  who,  to  be  sure,  furnished  the  world  more 
innocent  amusement  in  his  time  than  any  contemporary,  but 
whose  life  and  personal  habits  could  hardly  be  recommended  as 
models. 


john  hay  to  bigelow 

Legation  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Madrid 

Madrid,  July  o,  1870. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  was  cheered  but  not  inebriated  by  your  letter  of  the  4th  which 
is  probably  the  only  one  written  by  an  American  that  day  that 
contained  no  reference  to  the  Eagle.  I  do  not  want  you  to  bear 
me  on  your  mind  over  here.  My  letter  was  written  simply  under 
the  impression  that  you  were  still  in  New  York,  elbowing  your  way 
through  crowds  of  editors  and  publishers  every  day,  to  whom  it 
might  be  convenient  for  you  to  mention  my  name,  at  some  hour 
when  you  found  them  hungering  and  thirsting  for  copy.  My 
affairs  are  not  so  desperate  as  my  letter  may  have  caused  you  to 
think.  I  have  a  sure  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in 
ordinary  times,  and  that  is  opulence  in  Warsaw  —  where  living 
costs  nothing  &  where  I  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  home,  within 
five  minutes  walk  of  the  station.  If  I  go  away  from  that  bower  of 
innocent  repose,  I  shall  spend  more  and  make  more. 

I  fully  expected  to  be  in  America  by  this  time,  having  given 
my  word  to  my  people  that  I  would  be  with  them  in  time  for  the 
July  crackers.  But  it  is  more  amusing  here  just  now  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Every  body  has  left  Madrid,  which  makes  it 
very  lively  &  pleasant,  and  I  am  freed  from  society  and  its 
intolerable  pleasures.  We  are  in  a  very  interesting  condition  at 
this  moment  and  must  wait  a  fortnight  or  so  to  see  what  is  to 
become  of  us.  I  do  not  like  to  go  while  the  fun  is  so  fast  and 
furious.  I  may  be  here  another  month  —  possibly  two  —  I 
think  not  possibly  more. 
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I  expect  to  have  some  work  offered  me  at  home  this  autumn. 
It  depends  on  the  result  of  the  fall  elections  —  not  that  I  am 
interested  in  them,  but  if  another  man  gets  an  office,  I  will  take 
his  place  in  his  shop. 

There  is  an  enormous  effervescence  here  since  Gramont's1 
ridiculous  speech  in  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The  Spanish  heart  is 
thoroughly  fired.  They  pretend  that  they  would  rather  fight 
than  eat.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Union  liberal  will 
bolt  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  and  that,  with  the  abstentions, 
will  defeat  it,  and  the  matter  will  end  with  a  ministerial  crisis. 
This  is  however  by  no  means  certain.  Every  possible  means  will 
be  used  during  the  coming  ten  days  to  whip  in  a  majority. 

I  have  had  a  curious  experience  during  the  past  week.  There 
have  been  some  street  rows,  in  which  the  Carlists  were  severely 
handled.  One  night,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  this  medieval 
party  came  to  my  house  &  asked  for  protection.  I  took  the  ardent 
protestant-burner  in,  and  kept  him  a  week,  and  at  last  sent  him 
away  with  lampblack  daubed  over  him,  to  his  monkish  friends 
in  Avila.  I  was  so  much  interested  in  meeting  a  man  who 
believed  that  I  sat  up  with  him,  night  after  night,  talking  ultra- 
montanism.  It  is  a  rare  growth  in  these  days.  These  Spanish 
Catholics  are  the  only  pious  men  left  in  the  world.  They  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  Protestant  or  a  free-thinker  in  the  world.  There 
may  be  some  lunatics,  they  admit,  but  the  bulk  of  heretics  are 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  and  it  is  a  mercy  to  burn  them  and  ease 
their  tortured  consciences. 

Some  time,  before  I  go,  I  would  be  glad  of  a  note  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Bryant.  I  have  only  been  introduced  to  him  5  or  6 
times,  and  so  would  not  like  to  call  without  credentials.  He  is 
just  now  so  savage  against  our  Legation  that  I  would  not  try  to 
see  him;  but  he  will  live  forever,  and  I  can  use  the  letter  some  day. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  again.  Your  invitation  is  a 
terrible  temptation,  but  it  is  not  written  that  I  shall  see  you  so 
soon.  Give  my  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  those  of  your 
household  who  are  with  you,  and  think  of  me  always  as  your 
uncompromising  adherent. 

'French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


VII 

THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR 


I 


N  THE  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  of  July  4,  1870,  appeared 
the  following  paragraph: 


Grave  news  reaches  us  to-day  from  Madrid.  A  deputation  sent  to 
Prussia  by  Marshal  Prim1  has  offered  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  a  Prince  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family,  who  has  accepted  it.  The  dispatch  which  announces 
the  acceptance  of  the  Prussian  Prince  adds:  "This  candidature  woujd  be 
proclaimed  en  dehors  le  Cortes."  This  phrase  so  little  intelligible,  does  it 
signify  that  Marshal  Prim  counts  upon  installing  upon  the  throne  of  Spain 
a  relative  of  the  King  of  Prussia  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Spanish  people?     We  refuse  to  believe  it  jusqu'd  nouvelle  ordre. 

On  the  following  day,  in  response  to  the  interpellation  of  a 
deputy  in  the  Corps  legislatif,  His  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Gra- 
mont,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 

It  is  true  that  Marshal  Prim  has  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollern the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  the  latter  has  accepted  it.  But  the 
Spanish  people  have  not  yet  expressed  themselves  and  we  have  not  yet  the 
true  details  of  the  negotiation,  which  have  been  concealed  from  us.  Hence  a 
discussion  now  of  the  incident  could  end  in  no  practical  result.  We  beg 
you,  Gentlemen,  to  adjourn  it. 

We  have  not  ceased  t  testify  our  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  nation  and 
to  avoid  everything  that  could  have  the  appearance  of  meddling  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  noble  and  great  nation  in  the  plenary  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty.  We  have  not  departed  from  the  strictest  neutrality  in  respect 
to  the  various  pretenders  to  the  throne,  nor  have  we  testified,  even,  a  pref- 
erence or  an  aversion  to  any  of  them. 

We  shall  persist  in  this  conduct.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  respect  for 
the  rights  of  a  neighboring  people  obliges  us  to  suffer  a  foreign  power  by 
placing  one  of  its  princes  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V,  to  derange  to  our 
detriment  the  actual  equilibrium  of  the  forces  in  Europe,  and  put  in  peril 
the  interests  and  honor  of  France. 

'President  of  the  Royal  Council. 
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This  eventuality  we  have  the  firm  hope  will  not  be  realised.  To  prevent 
it,  we  count  at  the  same  time  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  German  people  and 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  Spanish. 

Should  it  prove  otherwise,  strong,  Gentlemen,  in  your  support,  and  that 
of  the  nation,  we  shall  know  how  to  discharge  our  duty  without  hesitation 
and  without  weakness. 

The  news  here  alluded  to  and  this  speech  announcing  it, 
lighted  the  torch  of  war  that  resulted  in  putting  into  the  field 
more  soldiers  than  were  ever  embattled  at  any  one  time  in 
Europe  before  or  since,  and  that  cost  more  money  and  lives 
than  had  been  expended  there  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  any 
war  ever  waged  in  historic  times,  and  with  political  results  yet 
more  momentous. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

July  5,  1870.  Accompanied  by  my  wife  and  children  I  yes- 
terday went  to  Eisenach  by  rail,  thence  on  foot  to  the  Wartburg 
to  keep  our  Fourth  of  July.  After  going  through  the  castle  we 
dined  at  the  restaurant,  then  crossed  to  the  Annathal.  On  our 
way  we  met  the  guests  arriving  on  the  side  hill  at  Marienthal  to 
attend  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  Grand  Duke's  birthday,  which, 
though  it  occurred  on  the  24th  of  June,  it  had  proved  convenient 
to  celebrate  later.  We  chose  to  treat  it  as  a  celebration  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  so  we  stopped  at  the  grounds,  and  giving  my 
card,  we  were  admitted.  There  was  music  from  two  or  three 
bands,  a  rustic  open-air  theatre  for  some  very  poor  playing,  for 
dancing  and  tight-rope  gymnastics.  The  grounds  were  treated 
like  a  camp,  patrolled  by  sentinels.  Most  of  the  guests  were 
children,  generally  dressed  in  fancy  costumes  and  giving  a  bril- 
liant appearance  to  the  scene,  not  improved  by  the  singular  ab- 
sence of  personal  beauty  revealed  on  mingling  among  them. 
Soon  after  we  came  upon  the  grounds  the  Grand  Duke  made  his 
appearance,  standing  upon  a  rock.  When  he  got  near  the  front 
of  it  he  stopped,  bowed  two  or  three  times,  and  the  people  arose 
and  a  few  hurrahs  were  heard.  There  were  no  boisterous  demon- 
strations of  enthusiasm.  If  there  were  any  they  were  not  intel- 
ligible to  me.  After  a  few  minutes  the  Grand  Duke  sat  down, 
then  the  company  sat  down,  and  the  wretchedly  acted  play  began. 
The  Grand  Duke  did  not  descend  among  his  people,  but  remained 
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above,  defended  in  the  rear  by  the  high  rock  behind  him,  and 
in  front  by  the  one  on  which  he  stood,  some  fifteen  feet  above 
the  rest  of  us.  When  I  noticed  these  precautions  taken  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  affection  or  was  it  the  disaffection,  of  his 
subjects,  I  said  to  my  children  who  had  been  telling  me  what  a 
delightful  thing  it  was  to  be  a  grand  duke,  that  they  might  in 
these  little  incidents  realize  how  little  there  was  in  his  position  for 
any  of  us  to  envy.  He  dared  not  come  down  and  shake  hands 
with  the  people  nor  circulate  among  them.  At  least  I  inferred 
that  he  dared  not  because  he  did  not.  However,  he  is  the  victim, 
not  the  author,  of  his  position.  Happily  he  had  an  ancestor,  or  at 
least  a  predecessor  in  the  ownership  of  the  Wartburg,  who  has 
glory  enough  to  cover  all  his  descendants  in  having  been  the 
protector  of  Luther  while  he  made  the  Bible  accessible  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  translation  ever  made 
of  it  in  any  tongue.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  chapter  in 
the  biography  of  any  monarch  of  Europe  more  honorable  than 
that  which  relates  the  effective  friendship  of  Friedrick  the  Wise 
for  Martin  Luther. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  Paris, 

6  July  '70. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  13  June,  with  its  disolute  pun  on  the  Spree,  should 
have  been  sooner  answered  to,  but  that  I  did  not  read  it  till 
yesterday,  on  returning  from  an  over  month's  visit  to  England. 

It  is  hot  —  not  to  say  de cidedly  and  doctor  of  divinity  hot, 

subtractive  of  energy  and  injurious  to  effort,  even  the  slight  one  of 
letter  writing.  So  let  me  be  short :  sweet  I  am  by  nature  at  any 
temperature.  ...  I  will  enquire  to-morrow  and  future  days 
for  the  Life  of  the  Genevan  bishop,  and  also  about  Ste-Beuve's 
Port-Royal  books.  There  was  a  second  Ste-Beuve  sale  in  the 
last  days  of  May  of  which  I  took  a  catalogue  for  you  —  thinking 
then  that  you  would  pass  through  Paris.  It  is  a  rather  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  800  numbers,  the  "Autobiography  of  B.  F. 
edited  by  J.  B.,  Philadelphia  1868"  being  among  them.  I  don't 
as  yet  know  anything  of  what  someone  told  me  about  his  special 
Port-Royal  collection.    Don't  be  silly  and  talk  of  the  trouble  of 
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your  little  commissions.  For  the  pecuniary  part  of  their  execu- 
tion, I  have  still  in  hand  money  of  yours  —  which  it  holds  out 
"like  the  widow  Cruse's  oil  jug,"  and  have  told  David  to  call  on 
me  not  Munroe  &  Co.  for  reempocketment  of  his  outlays. 

I  know  from  old  experience  how  attractive  the  Thuringian 
country  is,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  with  you  for  a  fortnight 
though  your  habitat  were  in  the  stoniest  parts  of  Connecticut;  but 
I  think  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  travelling  tether  for  this  season. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  purpose  of  knocking  the  nonsense  out  of 
my  head  in  regard  to  the  plebiscite.  My  dear  young  friend,  I  have 
lived  through  three  French  plebiscites  and  have  been  thinking  on 
French  politics,  up  to  the  working  limit  of  my  thinking  machinery 
for  the  last  twenty  years;  and  my  opinion,  nonsensical  or  not, 
regarding  Mr.  Laboulaye's  vote  for  example,  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed  by  anything  that  excellent  man  [Laboulaye],  or  even  you, 
has  to  say  on  the  subject.  Of  course  I  should  like  to  read  his 
letter  and  hear  your  comment  on  his  justification,  though  the  two 
could  only  be  rephrasings  of  what  he  and  his  friends  have  already 
voluminously  printed  and  said  here.  One  point  we  shall  agree 
on,  that  had  his  error  been  worse  than  it  was,  it  deserves  gentle 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Americans;  and  that  the  treatment  he 
has  received  from  some  foolish  Frenchmen  is  without  excuse. 


It  is  a  trifle  hotter  than  when  this  letter  was  begun.     With 
best  regards  to  all  your  house 

I  rest  yours  truly 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

July  7,  1870.  The  controversy  now  raging  between  the  Ultra- 
Montanists  and  the  Gallicans  in  regard  especially  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  is  rapidly  developing  the  popular  principle 
in  the  Church.  Ten  bishops  of  the  minority  represent  by  the 
population  of  their  dioceses  more  than  a  hundred  bishops  of  the 
majority.  The  single  diocese  of  Paris  is  equivalent  to  two  hun- 
dred dioceses  of  Italy  or  Spain,  without  speaking  of  the  missionary 
bishops.  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  demonstrates 
that  in  the  Council  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  Italian 
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bishops,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-three  belong  to  the 
states  of  the  church;  forty-three  cardinals,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  are  not  bishops,  or  at  least  have  no  episcopal  sees;  twenty 
archbishops  or  bishops  in  partibus;  and  fifty-one  abbes,  or  heads 
of  orders,  while  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Europe  outside  of  Italy 
are  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  number,  so  that  the  patri- 
archs, primates,  archbishops,  and  diocesan  bishops  of  the  entire 
world  are  less  in  number  than  the  bishops  alone  of  Italy.  This  is 
a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  the  authority  of  a 
bishop,  and  if  the  council  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  popular  body  and 
its  members  weighed  by  the  size  of  their  constituency,  the  Church 
will  not  be  long  in  feeling  the  effects  of  it.  If  Dupanloup  has  been 
using  this  mode  of  reasoning  against  the  Infallibilists,  it  is  a 
curious  case  of  furor  ministrat  armis.  If  carried  out  to  its  logical 
consequence,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  this  doctrine  to  the 
present  constitution  of  his  Church. 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Gotha,  June  [July]  8,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  go  to  Berlin  in  Sept.  It  is  more 
certain  that  we  shall  not  remain  here  many  weeks  unless  we  are 
willing  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  ...  It  pained  me  to  hear 
you  talk  of  going  to  the  United  States  to  stay.  I  fear  you  would 
not  like  it.  You  are  accustomed  to  a  class  of  daily  inspirations 
which  are  almost  wholly  wanting  there.  American  life  yields 
lots  of  excitement  without  joy,  and  lots  of  pleasure  without  happi- 
ness. Contentment,  which  is  a  vital  condition  of  happiness,  is  a 
word  the  real  significance  of  which  not  one  American  in  ten 
thousand  comprehends.  Don't  go  till  we  talk  it  over  at  any 
rate  —  that  is,  to  stay;  and  if  you  seriously  think  of  going,  let  me 
recommend  you  first  to  go  and  make  a  visit  there,  then  come  back 
to  the  Rue  Bruyere  &  hold  a  conseil  de  jamille  on  the  subject.  I 
will  be  content  to  abide  by  the  decision  to  which  it  arrives.  If  I 
were  myself  in  America,  doubtless  I  should  pray  you  to  return, 
but  I  am  not  in  America.  You  are  too  old  now  to  grow  a  new  set 
of  teeth;  you  are  just  so  much  too  old  to  grow  a  new  set  of  tastes 
for  the  gratification  of  which  American  life  is  adapted. 
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The  Duke  de  Gramont  &  Ollivier  have  made  Judys  of  them- 
selves in  reference  to  the  Spanish  crownation  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  Prince.  Neither  Rouher  nor  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  would  have 
committed  such  a  blunder.  My  impression  is  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  no  more  taken  by  surprise  in  this  case  than  he 
was  in  '66  by  the  Austro-German  conflict;  and  if  he  is,  that  he  is 
too  shrewd  a  man  and  too  capable  a  statesman  to  suppose  the 
arrangement  is  one  to  which  anyone  need  take  objection,  except 
perhaps  the  Prince  himself  &  the  Spaniards.  If  they  can  get  on 
with  each  other,  all  monarchs  and  monarch-loving  people  ought 
to  rejoice  that  a  man  has  been  disinterred  for  the  vacant  throne 
whom  no  one  ever  heard  of  before  and  against  whom  no  greater 
objection  can  be  raised  than  that  he  is  one  of  the  royalty  breeding 
or  bred  stallions  of  Germany. 

Ollivier  cannot  remain  much  longer  in  the  Cabinet,  in  my 
opinion.  He  lacks  coolness,  conciliativeness  and  impersonality. 
He  will  have  to  back  out  of  his  speech  the  other  day  &  so  will 
Gramont.     Such  a  humiliation  would  be  fatal  to  the  Ministry. 

.  .  .  Have  you  noticed  Dupanloup's  argument  against  the 
constitution  of  the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  its  control  is  in 
the  hands  of  bishops  without  dioceses  or  with  very  unpopulous 
ones :  and  that  the  dioceses  of  Paris  alone  represent  a  larger  con- 
stituency than  is  represented  by  more  than  a  hundred  Italian  or 
Spanish  bishops?  Is  the  old  fellow  preparing  "to  bolt"  the 
Council?    He  has  proved  the  Pope  to  be  fallible,  if  he  now  proves 

this  Council  fallible,  that  its  brains  are  overruled  by  its ,  where 

is  he  to  go?  He  will  be  in  a  worse  predicament  than  Father 
Hyacinthe.  If  you  can  put  your  hand  upon  a  copy  of  this 
speech  of  Dupanloup  conveniently,  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to 
me.  I  have  asked  Moreau  to  get  itfor  me,  who  is  rather  more 
in  that  line  than  you  —  yet  you  may  have  been  struck  by  it 
and  laid  it  away. 

Have  you  read  Lothair?  I  have  finished  the  ist  volume.  I 
find  it  contemptible  in  every  way;  contemptible  in  spirit  and 
contemptible  in  letter;  contemptible  in  conception  &  contemp- 
tible in  execution.  Another  case  of  a  man  writing  his  reputation 
down. 


Yours  very  truly 
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Berlin,  Sunday,  July  iy.  Left  Gotha  yesterday  2  p.  m.  with 
Dr.  Thiele.1  He  gave  up  going  to  London  for  his  vacation  in 
consequence  of  news  that  war  had  been  declared  by  France. 
That  report  is  nowhere  confirmed  that  I  can  find,  though  every- 
thing is  moving  as  if  it  were  true.  Dr.  Thiele  says  the  King  heard 
night  before  last  on  his  return  from  Ems  that  France  had  resolved 
upon  a  war  and  that  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  As  there  has  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  I  fancy  that  the  tears  were  all  in  the 
Doctor's  eye  instead  of  his  Majesty's.  The  train  yesterday  was 
large,  and  of  course  every  one  was  excited  about  the  war.  We 
met  in  all  our  journeying,  trains  loaded  with  artillery  and  soldiers. 
As  soon  as  I  had  shaken  the  dust  from  my  garments  on  my  arrival 
at  Berlin,  I  drove  to  Bancroft's.  He  knew  nothing  special, 
except  that  the  Queen  [Victoria]  had  tendered  to  Prussia  her 
friendly  offices  for  an  arrangement,  if  possible;  that  Prussia  is 
strong  in  numbers,  in  military  training,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  the  French  in  having  so  large  a  proportion  of  young  men, 
the  Prussians  having  generally  numerous  children.  And  second, 
that  every  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army  can  read  and  write.  Mr. 
Bancroft  said  that  the  loss  of  income  in  Germany  from  a  war  will 
seriously  affect  a  very  large  class;  that  bank  stock  which  a  few 
days  ago  sold  for  145,  sold  yesterday  at  119,  and  that  our  United 
States  bonds,  large  amounts  of  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
German  bankers,  fell  to  82. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Independance  beige  says  the 
pretext  of  the  Emperor  of  France  for  insisting  upon  a  written 
pledge  from  the  King  [that  none  of  the  Hohenzollerns  would  ever 
accept  the  crown  of  Spain]  is  that  King  William  in  the  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  invasion  declined  to  recognize  the  renunciation  of 
sovereign  rights  to  that  territory,  made  I  believe  by  the  same 
Prince  Leopold  or  his  brother,  because  he,  the  King,  had  never 
given  his  assent  to  the  act.  The  Emperor  said  he  was  not  to  be 
duped  in  that  way  in  regard  to  Spain. 

Tuesday,  July  ig.  Yesterday  Schulten2  informed  me  that 
Count  von  Moltke  had  anticipated  war  and  had  ordered  the 
corps  d'armee  in  Westphalia  to  the  frontier,  so  that  by  to-day 
Prussia  would  have  120,000  men  on  the  Rhine.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Independance  beige  says  that  to  Thier's 

*A  young  man  whom  I  had  engaged  as  tutor  to  my  children. 

3I.  W.  Schulten,  buyer  in  Berlin  for  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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demand  for  documents  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  France  and 
Germany,  de  Gramont  had  declined  to  give  them,  for  he  said  that 
would  give  Prussia  time  to  prepare,  thus  practically  admitting 
that  the  imperial  government  was  counting  upon  taking  Germany 
by  surprise  —  which  implies  a  lachete  of  which  the  whole  trans- 
action smacks. 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

42  Rue  as  usual,  14  July,  '70. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigclow: 

Yours  of  8  June  (sic)  received  with  its  wofully  changed,  sad- 
complected  report  of  Gotha  and  the  Giant  Tavern  there.  I  hope 
that  the  rain  at  last  vouchsafed  to  us,  may  have  by  this  freshened 
the  air,  watered  the  beer,  and  cheapened  salads  with  you.  .  .  . 
I  have  not  seen  the  speech  of  Dupanloup  referred  to  by  you  — 
having  really  seen  very  little  of  French  journals  or  anything  else 
but  my  writing  table  and  pipe  smoke,  till  within  four  or  five  days,, 
for  the  last  fortnight.  As  long  ago  as  last  winter  and  in  Italy,  I 
recollect  seeing  that  what  you  represent  as  the  leading  idea  in 
Dup's  argument  was  made  much  of  by  the  minority  bishops  and 
their  friends  in  the  press  —  specially,  I  think,  by  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  Moniteur,  who  was  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Dup.  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  But  doubtless  D.  would 
present  it  with  more  notable  force  than  almost  any  other,  and  if  I 
come  upon  a  copy  of  his  speech  I  will  read  and  send  it  to  you. 
On  all  this  Roman  business,  I  am  told  that  your  Allgcmcinc 
Zeitung  is  far  superior  to  any  other  journal.  And  speaking  of 
German  journalism:  if  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  Unsere  Zeil, 
Deutsche  Revue  dcr  Gegenwart  (a  semi-monthly  published  by 
Brockhaus,  Leipzig)  for  the  first  half  of  1868,  I  think  you  will 
find  a  series  of  articles  entitled  Frankreich's  Politik  particularly 
well  worth  reading.  I  have  nowhere  else  met  with  nearly  so 
able  a  review  of  Napoleon's  policy  and  want  of  it  from  1851  to 
Sadowa  —  on  the  Italian  and  German  sides  it  is  specially  in- 
teresting. 

The  war  cloud  that  seemed  to  threaten  lately  —  a  wind  cloud, 
I  guess,  at  its  worst  —  is  mainly  dispersed.  I  am  quite  agreed 
to  your  opinion  that  "neither  Rouher  nor  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
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would  have  made  such  a  blunder"  —  in  the  manner  of  it  at  least. 
Possibly,  D randy lise  would  rather  have  resigned  than  consent  to 
be  used  as  Gramont  has  been  for  the  matter  of  it;  and  surely 
Rouher,  though  as  averse,  if  possible,  as  Ollivier  to  resigning, 
would  never  have  so  revealed  his  arch-fitness  for  dismissal  as  that 
ready-made  Judy  has.  Gramont,  I  suppose  did  as  he  was  told 
and  spoke  close  to  his  inspiration,  when  he  pushed  to  a  war- 
question  in  his  buncombe-blustering  speech  what  he  and  his  mas- 
ter knew  could  be  easily  settled  by  ordinary  quiet  diplomatic 
means.  No  wonder  he  was  as  mad  as  they  say,  when  he  learned 
that  what  he  was  declining  to  tell  to  the  Corps  Leg.  except  in  the 
high-solemn  half -told  style,  E.  Ollivier,  whose  sublime  head  in 
lack  of  stars  has  evidently  hit  the  moon  was  blathering  out  and 
blather  skayting  about  in  the  lobby. 

Next  morning. —  When  I  wrote  the  above  I  only  knew  the  news 
of  Wednesday  morning.  Going  out  to  walk  and  dinner,  found 
the  wind  cloud  looking  more  than  ever  like  a  war  cloud.  Bourse 
tumbled  3  frs.,  report  that  Benedetti  had  been  personally  in- 
sulted by  K.  of  Prussia  and  ordered  by  telegraph  from  here  to  ask 
for  his  passports,  etc.,  etc.  Chauviuism  rampant.  Ministers  are 
at  loggerheads,  divided  into  a  war  party  and  a  peace  party,  and 
Gramont  &  E.  O.  both  belonging  to  the  latter  divided  between 
themselves.  One  party  or  the  other  have  to  resign,  or  the  whole 
in  block,  after  discussion  of  interpellations  in  Senate  and  C.  Leg. 
to-day.  Troops  and  munitions  moving  eastward.  Three  per 
cents  tumbled  still  lower,  I  am  told,  at  the  petite  bourse  last 
evening.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  and  rumors  of  yesterday. 
It  may  be  all  serene,  or  changed  at  least,  this  morning.  It  is 
all  a  muddle.  Gdchis  est  le  mot  de  la  situation.  Only  two  mornings 
ago  the  Constitutionnel  sang  an  inspired  note  of  peace  and  victory 
—  "a  grand  victory  that  costs  no  drop  of  blood,  no  tear"  —  and 
was  worth  as  little  as  it  costs.  La  Liberie  (no  longer  Girardin's 
paper)  pronounces  decidedly  for  war  as  a  probability  and  rather 
a  desirability.  Two  remarkable  articles  in  it  last  evening 
signed  Le  Spectateur,  very  serious  under  a  light  form,  as  though 
Girardin  (who  has  written  in  its  columns,  since  selling  out, 
over  his  own  name)  may  have  turned  chroniquer.  I  will  mail 
you  a  copy  if  I  find  one  on  going  out,  and  do  mail  you  Le 
Temps,  which  treats  the  Bompa-Iberian  (Teutonic-Latin  or  say 
Keltic  —  let  us  get  a  variant  on  Hispano-Prussian,  if  we  have 
to   take   Neapolo-Hohenzollern)   question  as   it   did  the  Pleb- 
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iscitum  with  great  good  sense,  thanks  to  Nefftzer's1   judicial 
calmness. 

t*  *F  t*  *F  *l»  *P  ■?• 

Yours  truly 

What  do  you  think  of  Motley's  case?  Have  we  still  a  Mc- 
Crackin  among  us?  Genl.  Consul-gen.  Reade  is  rusticating  at 
Ragatz,  Switzerland. 


BIGELOW   TO   HUNTINGTON 

Berlin,  July  19,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Yours  of  the  14th  reached  me  here  this  morning.  I  wait  over 
to-day  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  &  go  on  to-night 
to  London. 

I  think  the  Emperor  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  unsuccessful 
his  attempt  to  surprise  Bismarck  will  prove.  Moltke,  snuffing 
trouble  in  the  air  some  days  ago,  moved  the  troops  in  Westphalia 
to  the  Rhine  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  where  there  are 
always  over  60,000  men.  I  understand  that  by  the  opening  of 
the  Parliament  this  morning  there  will  be  at  least  120,000  Prus- 
sians on  the  western  frontier  of  Prussia  &  in  8  days  500,000. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  enthusiasm  here,  growing  partly  out  of  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  "the  managing  man"  and  more  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  world  will  never  be  quiet  till  Nap  is  well 
whipped. 

Every  night  there  is  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  Linden  Allee 
opposite  the  King's  cabinet  dc  travail  until  the  lights  are  put  out, 
cheering,  singing  songs,  and  gibing  at  the  Emperor  &  Ollivier  & 
de  Gramont.  I  passed  there  Sunday  evening  about  12  &  the 
lights  were  still  burning  &  people  working. 

Last  night  I  passed  Bismarck's  house  about  1.  The  windows 
were  open  &  two  secretaries  were  there  writing  at  their  desk  as 
if  they  expected  to  remain  all  night.  Every  room  in  the  house 
was  lighted  up. 

•Auguate  NefTtzer,  founder  and  editor  of  Lr  Temps,  the  most  powerful  organ  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  imperial  regime. 
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There  have  been  some  very  heavy  failures  here  and  terrible 
sacrifices  of  property.  Our  bonds  were  the  first  to  be  sacrificed 
because  least  money  was  to  be  lost  on  them,  a  compliment  to 
Uncle  Sam  such  as  Europe  has  not  paid  him  in  a  long  time. 
They  fell  from  96  to  80.  The  King  did  not  hear  of  Ollivier's  war 
proclamation  in  the  Chamber  until  his  arrival  here  from  Ems. 
The  old  man,  now  73,  was  so  much  affected  that  tears  stole  down 
his  cheeks,  they  say,  though  a  man,  I  judge  from  his  appearance, 
not  given  to  the  melting  mood.  He  was  in  church  on  Sunday  as 
usual,  for  he  never  fails  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  on  Sunday  when 
in  Berlin. 

Is  the  Emperor  going  to  allow  the  Infallible  Dogma  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  France?  I  hear  that  the  French  papers  are  no  longer 
brought  to  me  at  Gotha  &  the  post  there  declines  to  take  letters 
to  Paris  or  to  engage  to  deliver  them.  I  wish  you  would  send 
anything  printed  that  would  interest  me  up  to  Sunday  next  to 
Langham  Hotel,  Langham  Place,  London.  I  approve  of  what  you 
have  done  about  the  Debats  &  some  day  I  hope  the  back  numbers 
will  reach  me.  That  is  one  of  the  few  papers  in  the  world  that 
like  Bayle's  Republic  of  Letters  &  the  Spectator  will  stand  the  true 
&  highest  test  of  good  journalism,  bear  re-reading  indefinitely. 

Do  you  hear  anything  about  Bancroft's  amotion.  I  doubt  it. 
It  would  be  madness  to  make  a  change  here  now,  though  that  is 
perhaps  no  reason  why  Grant  would  not  make  it. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

July  24.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Hon.  T.  R.  Potter, 
M.  P.,  to  dine  with  the  Cobden  Club,  of  which  I  was  an  honorary 
member,  I  started  for  London.  I  found  a  note  from  Potter  at 
the  Langham  Hotel  on  my  arrival  saying  that  I  was  expected  to 
respond  to  the  toast  to  the  foreign  members.  I  called  upon  him 
promptly,  and  said  he  had  better  select  another  man;  that  I  was 
not  prepared  for  a  speech  and  should  do  the  Club  no  credit.  He 
said  No,  it  was  fixed  by  the  committee  and  their  rules  were  inflex- 
ible. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  stairs,  where  the 
guests  of  the  Cobden  Club  were  expected  to  foregather,  I  found 
over  two  hundred  people  assembled.     Among  them  I  found  some 
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acquaintances  and  had  some  conversation  with  Lord  Houghton 
and  Mallet.  I  was  then  for  the  first  time  brought  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me.  As  I  had  come  directly  from  Germany,  he  asked 
me  some  questions  about  the  war.  I  told  him  that  I  had  travelled 
during  the  preceding  month  through  pretty  much  all  of  Prussia; 
that  the  railroads  leading  to  the  western  frontier  of  Prussia  were 
blocked  with  trains  carrying  soldiers  and  ammunitions  of  war; 
that  a  large  corps  aVarmee  was  already  at  the  Rhine  frontier,  and 
soldiers  by  the  thousand  were  moving  in  that  direction  as  fast  as 
transportation  could  be  given  them.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  did  not  think  that  any  French  soldier  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  foot  upon  Prussian  soil  during  the  war  unless 
as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

I  spoke  more  plainly  on  this  subject  to  him  perhaps  than  I 
should  have  done  had  I  not  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  which  his  son  was  permitted  to 
take  the  credit,  written  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  French  — 
a  violation  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  a  cabinet  minister  only 
less  gross  than  that  of  which  Gladstone  Senior  was  guilty  when, 
during  our  civil  war,  he,  a  cabinet  minister,  invested  money  in 
Confederate  bonds.  He  turned  almost  abruptly  away  from  me, 
with  a  manner  and  expression  which  said  plainly,  as  Balak  said 
unto  Balaam,  "What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I  took  thee  to  curse 
mine  enemies,  and  behold  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether." 

At  the  dinner  I  was  placed  on  the  left  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatherton,  who  was  on  the  left  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  found  that 
more  was  expected  of  me  than  I  could  realize.  Gladstone's 
speech  was  one  of  the  best  occasional  speeches  he  ever  made. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  fair  speech.  My  turn  came  next, 
and  I  devoted  a  few  minutes  to  proving  what  I  had  said  to  Mr. 
Potter,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  do  any  credit  to  the  Club  as  one 
of  its  speakers.  The  Times  thought  my  remarks  worth  reporting, 
though  I  did  not. 

The  following  day  I  met  Wilkie  Collins  at  the  table  of  a  common 
friend.  He  told  me  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  that  he 
took  an  apothecary's  spoonful  of  laudanum  every  night;  that  it 
was  all  a  mistake  to  say  that  opium  shortened  life,  it  lengthened 
it,1  etc.     He  is  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 

'CoUins  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.     How  much  sooner  he  would  have  died  or  how 
much  longer  he  might  have  lived,  without  his  opium,  is  a  secret  and  likely  to  remain  one. 
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he  gets  sleep.  If  he  did  not  take  his  laudanum,  he  assured  me, 
he  could  do  nothing  the  following  day. 

Collins  said  Dickens  always  denied  that  Thackeray  belonged 
to  the  order  of  literary  men;  that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  took  to 
writing;  that  he  was  not  a  novelist,  merely  an  essayist;  that  his 
so-called  novels  were  only  a  series  of  essays,  and  the  essays  were 
all  that  was  good  in  them. 

The  will  of  Dickens,  Collins  said,  gives  his  friends  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction.  The  first  person  named  in  it  is  his 
mistress,  a  daughter  of  Jermain,  an  actress,  and  herself  an 
actress  whom  he  met  and  acted  with  on  his  trips  for  the 
Literary  Club.  Collins  intimates  too  that  Dickens's  sister-in- 
law,  to  whom  he  leaves  all  his  private  papers  and  whom  he 
pronounces  the  best  friend  a  man  ever  had,  was  very  fond  of 
him.  The  impression  seemed  to  be  that  they  were  too  intimate. 
Collins  insisted  that  Dickens  cared  nothing  for  Miss  Dickens  [his 
daughter]  who,  if  she  wanted  money  or  anything,  wrote  to  her 
uncle.  Dickens  was  inaccessible  to  her,  while  the  sister-in-law 
could  always  see  him. 

Dickens's  will  was  executed  only  about  a  year  before  he  died. 
His  personal  property  was  sworn  under  £80,000  or  $400,000. 
His  real  estate,  sold  soon  after  and  bought  in  by  his  sons,  brought 
£7,500  more. 

There  may  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  works  was  the  best,  but  the  English  speaking 
race,  I  imagine,  will  generally  agree  that  his  "Will"  was  the 
worst. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Laboulaye's  letter  of  the  7th 
June,  I  addressed  him  a  letter  from  Berlin  in  which  I  alluded  to 
the  Benedetti  incident  as  throwing  upon  France  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  commencing  a  war  which  was  liable  to  assume  uncon- 
trollable proportions.  In  reply  he  sent  me  a  letter  intended  to 
present  the  Emperor's  side  of  the  controversy  fully  and  in  the 
most  favorable  light  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  It  was  written 
with  the  avowed  expectation  that  I  would  give  it  to  the  press,  a 
privilege  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  avail  myself,  for  I  had 
just  returned  from  a  tour  through  nearly  every  province  both  of 
northern  and  southern  Germany,  and  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  no  soldier  of  Napoleon's  army  would  put  a  foot  upon  Ger- 
man soil  except  as  a  prisoner.  For  this  reason  I  thought  I  was 
then  doing  him  a  kindness  by  withholding  it. 
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LABOULAYE  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

Glatigny,  Versailles,  July  19th,  1870. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  reply  at  once  to  your  letter,  for  I  would  not  allow  you  to  form 
a  false  idea  of  the  conduct  of  our  government.  If  I  am  not  in  the 
secrets  of  the  government  here,  at  least  I  can  say  that  I  am  in 
a  condition  of  the  most  complete  impartiality,  for  I  have  but 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  I  regard  a  war  between 
France  and  Germany  as  fratricidal,  as  a  great  calamity  for  Europe 
and  civilization. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  premeditated  insult  by  Benedetti.  We 
know  nothing  of  such  an  incident  in  France,  and  the  causes  of  the 
war  are  so  well  known  that  I  cannot  see  in  this  story  but  an  in- 
vention designed  to  stimulate  German  patriotism  at  the  expense 
of  the  truth.1  The  irritation  of  France  against  Prussia,  which 
it  is  important  not  to  confound  with  Germany,  dates  from 
the  war  against  Denmark  apropos  of  Schleswig.  You  know 
that  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  England  the  emperor  aban- 
doned this  little  country  to  an  unequal  contest.  This  was  a 
great  heart-break  for  the  French.  The  Danes  had  been  our 
constant  allies  in  our  days  of  trial  and  we  saw  with  indignation 
Austria  uniting  with  Prussia  to  crush  a  people  worthy  of  a  better 
fortune. 

Then  came  the  war  of  1866.  This  war  had  been  concocted 
by  von  Bismarck  at  Biarritz.  He  was  there,  they  say,  to  pur- 
chase the  neutrality  of  France.  It  was  stated  that  he  offered 
Belgium  to  the  emperor.  The  remark2  was  attributed  to  him 
that  the  French  flag  would  look  as  well  on  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
as  the  Prussian  flag  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Amsterdam.     It 

■I  believe  it  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  Laboulaye  was  right  in  treating  the 
Benedetti  incident  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy.  The  report,  however,  answered  its 
purpose  of  arming  the  German  nation  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  true. 

2It  is  to  this  proposal  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following  passage 
of  a  speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Egyptian  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  i  ith  of 
August,  1884,  replying  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote:  "I  suppose  he  (the  right  honorable 
gentleman)  recollects  what  took  place  with  respect  to  Belgium  before  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  what  arrangement  was  contemplated  by  one  great  power,  I  am  not  sure  it  was 
known  which,  for  the  appropriation  of  Belgium."  Mr.  Gladstone  forbears  to  name  the 
power  that  was  responsible  for  this  contemplated  arrangement,  but  his  hearers  assumed 
that  he  had  Germany  in  mind. 
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was  also  affirmed  that  he  offered  the  emperor  an  extension  of  his 
territory  toward  the  Rhine  and  the  emperor  maintained  silence 
which  singularly  embarrassed  von  Bismarck. 

The  disaster  of  Sadowa  took  France  by  surprise.  The  victory 
for  Prussia  was  complete.  She  used  it  not  only  to  turn  Austria 
out  of  Germany,  but  to  extend  Prussian  suzerainty  to  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine.  Mayence  and  Rastadt  were  occupied  by  Prussian 
garrisons.  Prussia  was  in  front  of  Strasbourg  and  threatened  us. 
They  made  us  feel  that  with  their  needle  gun  and  land-wehr  they 
could  in  a  few  days  throw  themselves  on  France  and  march 
straight  to  Paris. 

The  effect  of  this  presumption  (factance)  of  Prussia  was  to  make 
us  consider  the  victory  of  Sadowa  a  defeat  of  France.  It  put  us 
under  the  necessity  of  expending  enormous  sums  to  renew  our 
armament,  to  maintain  a  formidable  army  and  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  a  war  which  must  inevitably  soon  break  out.  It  is 
thus  we  have  lived  for  four  years,  though  well  aware  that  von 
Bismarck  would  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  humil- 
iate France  and  establish  Prussian  preponderance  in  Europe. 
Whether  this  was  the  settled  purpose  of  von  Bismarck  or 
vain  rhodomontade  for  the  purpose  of  winning  popularity  at 
home  is  of  no  importance.  The  effect  produced  is  altogether 
to  be  regretted.  France  believed  herself  menaced  by  the 
proximity  of  a  government  which  has  always  had  for  its  device 
the  motto  of  Frederick  II,  modified  by  Voltaire,  Suum  cuique- 
rapuit. 

To  calm  people's  minds  and  disarm  opposition  the  emperor  ne- 
gotiated with  the  king  of  Holland  for  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  It  is  possible  that  this  feeble  increase  of  territory, 
accepted  by  Prussia,  had  changed  the  course  of  opinion  in 
France.  You  know  that  Prussia  replied  to  us  by  menaces  of  war: 
that  a  plan  of  invasion  was  drawn  up  by  von  Moltke,  a  plan 
which  is  no  doubt  to  be  followed  in  the  present  war,  and  that 
the  intervention  of  England  was  required  to  bring  about  a 
transaction  which  satisfied  no  one. 

Such  was  the  situation.  Time  might  have  soothed  the  French 
irritation.  No  one  thought  of  a  war  being  imminent,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  we  learned  that  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern  was  about 
to  be  called  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  France,  had  not  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  Europe,  been  notified  of  this.  It  was  a  secret 
intrigue  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Marshal  Prim,  who  had 
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concocted  it.  I  believe  I  am  sure,  that  the  intrigue  was  con- 
ducted so  secretly  that  Marshal  Prim  deceived  our  ambassador  in 
Spain  in  affirming  to  him  repeatedly  that  there  was  no  question  of 
any  candidate  but  the  Duke  of  Aosta.1 

As  I  view  it,  all  the  advantages  in  this  arrangement  were  on  the 
side  of  Prussia.  France  has  a  vital  interest  in  having  Spain  for 
an  ally,  for  it  is  on  that  side  she  is  most  vulnerable.  Her  power  is 
weakened  if  she  is  obliged  to  defend  herself  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Rhine  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  We  had  experience  of  this  under  the 
first  empire.  A  Prussian  prince  at  Madrid  is  no  more  admissible 
than  a  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Saxony. 

France  could  have  made  its  protest  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. Mr.  Benedetti  could  have  been  directed  to  say  confiden- 
tially to  the  king  of  Prussia  that  this  was  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  this  way  they  might  have  avoided  subjecting  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  alternative  of  a  humiliation  or  war.  This  course  was 
not  taken.  Mr.  de  Gramont  read  to  the  chambers  a  declaration 
announcing  that  France  would  never  suffer  a  Prussian  prince  at 
Madrid.  This  was  our  reply  to  the  Hohenzollern  intrigue.  It 
was  a  defiance. 

At  the  same  time  France  complained  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Thiele,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  declared  that  he  did  not  know  what  we 
were  talking  about,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  affair;  while  the 
king  replied  that  he  had  approved  of  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern, 
but  [had  done  so]  solely  as  the  head  of the  family,  affirming  at  the 
the  same  time  that  he  had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  de 
Bismarck. 

At  the  instance  of  England  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern  desisted, 
or  at  least  let  his  father  write  that  he  had  desisted.  This  with- 
drawal was  accepted  by  the  king,  but  we  had  no  assurance 
that  Prince  Leopold  would  not  do  as  his  brother,  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania,  did;  that  he  would  not  go  to  Spain 
and  accept  the  crown.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Benedetti  asked 
the  king  not  to  bind  himself  indefinitely,  but  to  promise  that 
in  no  case  would  he  authorize  Prince  Leopold  to  be  king 
of   Spain. 

We  wished  to  oblige  Prussia  to  remain  neutral  if  any  diffi- 
culty arose  between  us  and  Spain.  I  do  not  think  this  demand 
exceeded  our  rights. 

But  in  Germany  superexcited  opinion  pronounced  against  the 

■Prince  Amadco  of  Spain. 
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retreat  of  Prussia;  passions  were  unchained,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  espousing  the  popular  emotion,  refused  to  receive  Mr. 
Benedetti  and  directed  an  aide  to  inform  him  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say  to  him. 

It  is  here  that  we  encounter  the  pretended  insult  from  Mr. 
Benedetti,  but  it  is  inadmissible,  first,  because  the  king  of  Prussia 
alleged  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  note  which  he  immediately 
despatched  to  the  foreign  powers;  second,  because  if  Mr.  Bene- 
detti had  disregarded  the  proprieties  it  is  France  that  should  have 
been  appealed  to  to  know  whether  she  accepted  or  disavowed  the 
conduct  of  her  minister;  third  and  finally,  because  the  very  day  of 
this  pretended  insult  one  of  the  editors  of  Figaro  present  at  Ems 
telegraphed  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Benedetti  approach  the  king  on 
the  promenade ;  that  the  king  turned  his  back  upon  him  and  that  a 
prince  of  Prussia  (Prince  Albrecht)  immediately  joined  Mr. 
Benedetti  to  undo  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  the  King's 
rudeness  and  to  make  him  forget  it.  This  despatch  was  printed 
in  the  Figaro  before  the  affair  had  become  public.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  testimony  from  a  disinterested  witness.  Let  me  add 
that  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred  we  should  have  been 
informed  of  it  by  the  French  government,  and  that  there  is  not 
even  an  allusion  to  the  demarche  personelle  of  Mr.  Benedetti. 
The  French  government  cited  nothing  but  the  communication  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  foreign  powers,  which  stated : 

i st.  That  Mr.  Benedetti  had  asked  the  king  to  receive  him  and 
give  him  an  assurance  that  he  would  in  no  event  approve  of  the 
candidature  of  Prince  Leopold. 

2d.  That  the  king  directed  an  aide  de  camp  to  reply  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  say  to  M.  Benedetti. 

Such,  dear  Sir,  is  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  not  true 
that  at  once  and  without  cause  France  declared  war;  it  is  certain 
that  for  four  years  past  Prussia  had  sought  every  occasion  to  make 
us  feel  that  in  the  future  we  should  have  to  reckon  with  her,  and 
that  in  an  emergency  she  would  compel  us  to  yield.  That  the 
French  government  may  have  committed  faults  is  possible,  but 
assuredly  the  first  wrongs  were  not  on  our  side.  I  believe  Prussia 
wanted  war  before  we  did  and  that  she  has  been  prepared  for  it  for 
a  long  time. 

This  insolence  of  Prussia  has  wounded  the  French  nation;  war 
is  accepted  by  public  opinion  as  a  necessity  and  we  shall  go 
through  to  the  end.     At  Paris  and  at  Berlin  the  masses  welcome 
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war  with  joy ;  it  is  to  them  an  amusing  spectacle  in  the  beginning. 
Our  soldiers  are  more  serious;  they  start  for  the  frontier  with  a 
firm  resolution  to  make  an  end  of  the  situation.  They  know  that 
the  struggle  will  be  dire;  they  esteem  the  courage  and  the  talent 
of  the  enemy  but  they  have  confidence  in  their  energy,  and  be- 
sides, they  believe  themselves  more  habituated  to  war  and  better 
armed.  I  suppose  the  shock  will  be  terrible,  and  that  on  both 
sides  they  will  fight  with  desperation  like  that  between  your 
North  and  South.  There  is  with  us  an  old  rancor  against  the 
Prussians.  In  1814  and  181 5  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  insolence  and  rapacity.  Our  peasants  have  not  forgotten 
them  any  more  than  our  soldiers  have  forgotten  Jena  and  Water- 
loo. The  general  opinion  is  that  there  will  be  more  than  one 
battle  and  that  the  war  will  only  end  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  or  of 
Paris. 

They  say  that  the  emperor  is  animated  with  more  conciliatory 
views  and  would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  set  Prussia  back  from  the 
Rhine,  placing,  as  in  old  times,  some  small  kingdoms  between  the 
two  peoples,  but  if  we  are  conquerors  public  opinion  will  be  more 
exacting,  and  the  emperor  will  be  overruled.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  blood  run,  but  once  the  intoxication  of  blood  has  begun  it 
will  take  more  than  one  day  to  return  to  reason. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  this  sad  situa- 
tion. No  one  in  France  has  any  ill  feeling  against  Germany. 
We  only  know  Prussia  and  her  insatiable  ambition.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, if  she  humiliates  France,  the  universal  monarchy  is  recon- 
stituted and  Austria  will  soon  become  the  vassal  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  Vienna  a  Prussian  city.  If  Prussia  is  conquered, 
France,  I  think,  will  be  very  moderate  toward  Germany,  very 
exacting  toward  Prussia.  We  desire  an  assured  peace  not  con- 
quest, which  does  not  mean  that  the  possession  of  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  would  not  be  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace. 

Will  the  war  be  confined  to  these  two  nations?  I  doubt  it.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  that  Denmark  should  not  seize  the 
occasion  to  secure  justice,  or  that  she  can  remain  neutral  if  our 
fleets  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  or  in  the  Baltic.  As  to 
Russia,  Austria  and  England,  I  will  say  nothing,  having  only  my 
own  conjectures  to  submit  to  you,  but  if  the  war  is  not  speedily 
ended,  I  fear  that  all  Europe  will  be  involved  in  it.  May  you 
then  realize  the  advantage  of  your  isolation,  and  develop  as  a 
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nation  peacefully,  while  old  Europe  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  in 
barbarism.  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.  The 
future,  and  a  near  future  will  demonstrate  it. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir.  Believe  me  under  all  circumstances  devotedly 
yours, 

(Signed)        Ed.  Laboulaye 

P.  S.  —  I  am  a  free  trader,  and  a  member  of  an  American  free 
trade  club,  but  not  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Besides,  my 
feeble  health  retains  me  at  home;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  the  London  dinner  on  the  23d. 

If  by  chance  you  publish  all  or  any  part  of  this  letter  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States,  oblige  me  by  not  putting  my  name  to  it. 
At  this  time  every  Frenchman  as  well  as  every  Prussian  is  bound 
to  the  greatest  reserve,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  an  active  part  in 
this  terrible  trial  of  arms.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  wish  to 
preach  peace  to  all  the  world  whenever  my  voice  shall  have  a 
chance  of  being  heard.  Unhappily,  that  time  has  not  yet  come, 
and  there  remains  to  me  but  to  pray  for  the  triumph  of  my  coun- 
try. 

HE  *7*  ^*  *J*  *J>  *^  *^* 


john  hay  to  bigelow 

Legation  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Madrid. 

July  21,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

The  situation  has  greatly  changed  even  since  your  letter  of  the 
15th,  which  I  have  just  received.  You  see  that  this  government 
has  swallowed  without  a  whimper  the  insult  of  France,  and  posi- 
tively seems  rather  tickled  that  Prussia  has  to  fight  the  matter  out 
alone.  Please  never  use  the  word  "decency"  in  speaking  of  the 
contemporary  breed  of  Spanish  politicians.  They  retain  the 
speech  of  Don  Quixote,  but  the  heart  and  stomach  are  Sancho's. 
The  Emperor,  with  a  shameless  cynicism,  has  given  Olozaga1  the 
grand  cordon.  The  old  dotard  is  the  tool  of  his  pretty  country- 
woman the  Empress.     She  has  a  wonderful  power  over  senile  en- 

^panish  ambassador  to  France. 
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voys.  She  kept  Dix  and  keeps  Washburne  in  a  chronic  priapism. 
It  is  as  settled  as  anything  can  be  here  for  twenty-four  hours  that 
Prussia  is  to  fight  Spain's  battle  with  no  help  from  Spain. 

The  Cuban  question  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  The  Spanish 
government  has  no  authority  whatever  in  the  Island.  The  old 
story  of  the  loss  of  the  Americas  is  repeating  itself  there.  Cabal- 
lero1  preserves  a  semblance  of  power  by  doing  everything  the 
volunteers2  demand.  Yet  they  despise  him  for  his  rare  relapses 
into  civilization  and  adore  Valmaseda3  who  is  a  brute  pure  and 
simple.  If  Spain  sold  to  us  or  liberated  the  Island,  she  could  not 
deliver.  She  fears  the  volunteers  more  than  the  rebels.  I 
believe  the  thing  won't  wash.  This  is  my  individual  opinion  — 
not  the  General's.4  He  preserves  an  attitude  of  vigilant  obser- 
vation. 

What  looks  most  discouraging  to  me  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate.  They  threw  overboard  the  vast  advantages  of  the 
St.  Domingo  treaty,  to  prevent  the  White  House  boys  from  get- 
ting their  little  commish,  which  is  what  I  call  small.  Is  it  likely 
they  would  accept  a  Cuban  treaty,  that  no  power  human  or 
divine  could  keep  from  dripping  all  over  with  the  grease  of  the 
lobby? 

I  have  a  letter  from  Nicolay  telling  me  he  is  in  treaty  for  a 
Chicago  paper.  If  he  gets  it,  I  will  go  home  and  help  him.  I 
would  like  to  stay  here  a  while,  but  I  can't  afford  it,  from  the 
moment  I  see  a  living  possible  at  home. 

Yours  faithfully 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  25  July  [1870] 
(night) 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

It  is  only  this  evening  returning  from  a  week's  visit  to  a  friend 
in  the  country,  that  I  find  your  letter  of  the  19th.     Contents 

'Caballero  de  Rodas,  governor-general  of  Cuba. 
Provisional  troops  raised  in  Cuba. 

'Count  Valmaseda  (1824-1882),  succeeded  Caballero  de  Rodas  as  governor-general  of 
Cuba  in  1870. 

*D.  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain. 


Prevost-Paradol 
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peculiarly  interesting  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  war  news  in  the 
transrhenans'  country,  archi-peculiarly  so.  David  sent  the  Paris 
newspapers  down  to  me  in  the  country,  but,  as  you  may  suppose, 
there  was  nothing  in  their  columns  that  made  double  emploi  with 
your  report  of  Berlin  enthusiasm.  Proportions  gardees,  the 
French  public  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of  and  quite  as  much  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  national  spirit  of  Germany  as  we,  in  the  time, 
were  inclined  respecting  the  South  —  and  the  South  in  respect  of 
the  North.  E.  G.  [Exempli  gratia].  Otherwise  sensible  men  here, 
seem  to  have  been  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  Bavaria  should 
make  common  cause  with  Prussia  as  against  France.  And  there 
are  those  who  insist  on  fancying  that  Hanovarians  will  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Prussian  yoke.  Did  you 
find  any  Germans,  equally  whimsical,  who  imagine  that  the  Re- 
publicans or  any  other  faction  of  the  opposition  here  will  lame 
Napoleon's  arm  during  the  war?  You  know  enough  of  French- 
men to  know  how  absurd  is  such  a  whim.  The  war,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  so  soon  as  declared  shot  into  popularity:  100,000  volun- 
teers already  — and  these  not,  as  with  us  in  our  Civil  War,  from 
the  whole  valid  population,  but  from  what  is  left  over  from  the 
600,000  regular  army  and  the  (for  the  most  part)  garde  mobile. 

OUivier  grows  more  beyond  the  limits  of  his  shirt  and  having 
pushed  through  the  law  on  the  press  has  already  by  arret  applied 
it  against  newspaper  war  reporting.  You  will  have  fresher  and 
truer  news  of  military  operations  in  London  than  we  in  Paris. 
OUivier's  end  is  really  sadder  than  your  unhappy  friend's  Prevost- 
Paradol's,  which  is  sad  enough  and  must  have  especially  shocked 
you.1  Had  he  resisted  the  beginnings  —  or  even  after  the  first 
almost  excusable  yielding  when  the  courtship  seemed  pour  le  bon 
motif  —  had  he  turned  back  from  the  easy  descent  down  which 
Ollivier  and  Nap.  were  dragging  and  pushing  him,  he  had  been  a 
virtuous  live  man  to-day. 

The  noise  of  war  drowns  pretty  much  the  acclaim  of  the  Pope's 
Infallibility  to  the  French  popular  ear  for  the  moment.  Few 
care  just  now  whether  it  is  officially  proclaimed  or  not.  It  will  be 
curious  to  watch  whether  and  how  the  cunning  Italians  will  find 
opportunity  in  this  occasion  to  steal  (or  buy  from  France)  a 

'The  verdict  rendered  by  the  coroner'?  jury  in  Washington  was:  "That  said  Anatole 
Pr6vost-Paradol  came  to  his  death  at  about  one  o'clock  A.  m.  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  1870.  They  further  find  that  the  cause  of  death  of  the  said  Mr.  Anatole 
Prevost-Paradol  was  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  heart,  produced  by  a  pistol,  discharged  by 
his  own  hand,  while  labouring  under  a  temporary  aberration  of  the  mind. " 
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march  on  Rome.  ...  I  am  quite  agreed  with  you  about 
Motley's  case  —  at  both  ends  of  it,  but  especially  the  latter.  The 
removal  was  sprung  upon  him  as  weakly,  as  shamefully  What 
could  Mr.  Fish  be  thinking  of,  to  so  unnecessarily  weaken  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Legation  and  of  American  diplomacy  gen- 
erally. You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  being  out  of  the  pro- 
fession. Neighbor  Wood  and  I,  talking  over  the  matter  the  other 
day,  approached  the  conclusion  that  his,  M's.,  second  fall  may 
have  had  a  cause  similar  to  the  first.  Some  "Western  Member," 
or  travelling  McCrackin,  disappointed  of  an  eleemosynary  loan, 
reporting  him  as  aristocratic  and  unamerican.     .     .     . 

Yours  very  truly 


BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

Berlin,  July  30,  1870. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  Laboulaye's  letter  to-day.  I  send  by  this 
evening's  mail  two  photographs  of  Graf  Bismarck  to  the  care  of 
Naylor,  Benzon  &  Co.  for  Mr.  Frederick  Lehman  of  that  house. 
Their  office  is  No.  34  Old  Broad  Street.  One  of  the  photographs 
is  for  you  provided  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  it. 

I  was  fifty  hours  instead  of  the  regular  time,  twenty-eight,  in 
getting  from  London  to  Potsdam.  From  Cologne,  east,  we  met 
a  train  usually  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cars  loaded  with 
soldiers,  horses  and  artillery,  every  hour  for  two  days.  Similar 
trains  now,  I  am  told,  leave  Berlin  every  half  hour. 

Bancroft  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  original  Projet  de  Traite 
in  Benedetti's  handwriting,  which  he  knows.  De  Gramont's 
explanation  of  the  thing  will  make  his  government  ridiculous, 
which  in  Paris  is  worse  than  criminal.  I  understand  that  Bis- 
marck has  more  weapons  or  the  same  sort  to  draw  as  his  exigen- 
cies may  require. 

No  one  here  knows  where  all  the  troops  are  going.  The  rail- 
road people  are  all  sworn  not  to  tell  anything  whatever  that  they 
may  chance  to  know  of  the  destination  or  movement  of  troops. 
Dr.  Von  Langenbeck,  the  famous  surgeon,  leaves  to-night  without 
knowing  where  he  is  to  be  taken,  under  orders  simply  to  report 
himself  with  his  horses  and  tools  at  the  station,  and  to  take  the 
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seat  assigned  him  and  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  to  go  where 
glory  waits  him."  As  we  say  in  Kentucky,  "he  has  to  go  it 
blind." 

The  feeling  here  universally  is  that  Europe  is  no  longer  large 
enough  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  that  this  war  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  ended  without  providing  him  with  a  home 
somewhere  else,  where  he  will  have  more  elbow  room. 

God  bless  you  and  yours  — 


BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Gotha,  Aug.  5,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Is  it  true  that  Legras  has  retired  from  business  or  from  his  old 
shop  on  the  Boulevard?  How  could  you  have  neglected  to  tell 
me  of  such  an  interesting  fact,  in  your  correspondence?  A  suc- 
cessor at  the  Tuileries  would  not  touch  me  more  nearly.  What 
has  become  of  our  good  &  useful  friend?  —  and  his  wife  for  whom 
I  had  great  esteem.  Am  I  not  Legras'  debtor  and  is  he  not 
mine  —  that  is,  has  he  not  some  accumulations  for  me?  Pray 
let  me  be  honorably  discharged,  to  which  end  I  must  know  to 
what  extent  I  am  beholden.  If  he  has  any  books  for  me,  Napo- 
leons &c,  I  trust  you  will  give  them  hospitality.  I  am  not  likely 
to  go  to  Paris  this  season,  nor  under  the  present  dynasty.  So 
fly  to  the  country  and  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can. 
How  sorry  I  am  that  I  am  not  within  a  convenient  distance  for 
you  to  come  to  me,  barring  the  bloody  soldiers. 

What  a  mess  they  have  made  of  the  Projet  de  Traite.  If  there 
is  as  great  a  want  of  unity  in  their  military  plans  as  in  their  lying, 
the  Emperor's  counsellors  will  soon  bring  him  to  grief. 

Did  I  not  ask  you  what  bearing  the  adoption  of  the  infallible 
dogma  had  upon  the  war?  Do  you  remember  the  letter  written 
by  Ollivier  during  his  adinterimity  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  directing  him  to  importune  the 
Papal  government  no  more,  but  to  leave  them  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves.  He  added  that  he  took  this  course  out  of  respect 
for  the  independence  of  the  French  prelates  in  the  Council.  This 
was  in  my  opinion  the  moment  when  war  was  determined  upon  as 
furnishing  the  only  possible  pretext  for  withdrawing  the  French 
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troops  from  Rome  and  leaving  the  Pope  to  the  mercy  of  the  Ital- 
ians. If  you  happen  to  have  Ollivier's  letter  among  your  old 
papers,  look  it  over  and  then  send  it  to  me  if  you  don't  want  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  it  again.  You  remember  it  was  deemed 
an  impertinence  in  Ollivier  to  abuse  the  opportunity  offered  him, 
while  temporarily  holding  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  write 
such  a  letter.  I  think  it  will  some  day  appear  that  that  letter  was 
written  in  contemplation  of  a  war  and  the  recall  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  setting  out  anew  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  on  her 
travels.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  I  think  a  pretext  will  be  found 
before  long  for  making  a  peace,  and  that  it  will  very  likely  come 
from  Italy.  Though  no  one  seems  to  be  aware  of  it,  Italy  suffers 
more  by  this  war  than  any  other  nation.  She  owes  France  nearly 
or  quite  3,000  milliards  of  francs  besides  a  considerable  other  debt. 
Of  course  all  her  securities  are  now  knocked  endways  and  her 
credit  is  gone.  A  reverse  to  France  will  drive  her  to  bankruptcy. 
Her  relations  to  Germany  are  friendly,  very,  and  she  may  be  able 
to  make  an  appeal  that  can  be  listened  to.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  feeling  now  in  Germany  is  that  this  war  cannot  end  but  with 
the  extirpation  of  Bonapartism  from  Europe.  This  feeling  is  so 
universal  among  all  classes  that  any  peace  that  left  a  Napoleon 
upon  the  throne  would  be  regarded  as  a  failure  for  Germany. 
However  a  few  weeks'  expenditure  of  3  or  4  millions  of  Thalers 
daily,  one  or  two  reverses  on  the  battle  field,  a  few  trains  of  cars 
traversing  the  principal  cities  with  killed  or  wounded  soldiers, 
are  great  aids  to  negotiations  for  peace. 

It  will  be  curious  to  observe  the  course  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
now  under  the  operation  of  this  new  dispensation.  The  States 
began  with  trying  to  strip  the  Pope  of  his  political  power.  The 
Pope  by  his  new  dogma  has  taken  his  revenge  of  the  States  by 
stripping  them  of  their  spiritual  power  enjoyed  through  their 
hierarchy.  Now  the  Pope  will  soon  find  himself  left  with  his 
infallibility  and  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  crisis  now 
impending  is  very  grave  and  to  me  profoundly  interesting.  I 
wish  I  were  where  I  could  see  the  religoits  [  ?  ]  press  of  Paris. 
I  see  no  French  papers  but  the  Debats  which  I  subscribe  for.  It 
seems  as  if  the  French  press  had  no  circulation  east  of  the  Rhine. 
Even  in  Berlin  I  found  no  French  papers  except  with  great 
difficulty,  &  then  no  variety,  Figaro  &  Charivari  only. 

I  found  your  letter  of  the  25th  July  on  my  return  from  London, 
where  I  only  spent  five  days,  but  where  I  did  not  sleep  a  night. 
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Perhaps  if  I  had  received  your  note  while  there  I  would  have  called 
on  Smalley,  but  I  made  so  short  a  stay  that  the  acquaintance 
would  have  been  only  an  aggravation. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  Motley 
disregarded  his  instructions  and  was  twice  asked  to  resign  and 
refused,  hence  &c.  Motley  told  me  that  it  was  the  way  of  doing 
it  that  hurt.  If  they  had  only  intimated  to  him  that  they  wanted 
his  place,  he  would  have  &c.  There  seems  to  be  a  big  lie  drifting 
around  between  the  London  legation  &  the  State  Department 
somewhere.  I  have  seen  no  suggestion  of  Wendell  Philips  — 
what  do  you  refer  to?     .     .     . 

I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  Berlin  soon,  leaving  my  family 
here  however,  that  I  may  be  a  little  more  in  the  current  of 
great  events.  Yours  always 

P.  S.  I  hope  our  friend  Wood  has  not  the  vice  of  old  age  upon 
him,  fondness  for  accumulating  money.  When  I  was  there  he  was 
waiting  only  to  add  a  little  to  his  pile  to  retire  from  business. 
He  must  have  added  a  great  many  littles  since  then,  but  he  still 
holds  on.  Tell  him  for  me  that  if  he  stays  in  business  much  longer 
I  shall  suspect  him  of  being  an  old  man. 


HUNTINGTON   TO  BIGELOW 

Paris,  42  de  la  Bruyere,  19  Aug.,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  the  5th  should  have  been  answered  sooner,  but  we  are 
all  so  much  situated  in  the  situation,  that  unless  a  fellow  catches 
himself,  as  I  do  now,  in  the  morning  directly  he  gets  up  and  before 
he  gets  out  into  it,  he  can't  do  anything  else  but  adapt  himself  all 
day  to  it,  which  is  interesting  but  laborious.  Working  my  way  up 
the  Boulevards  from  Gd  Hotel  to  Brd.  Montmartre,  for  instance  — 
which  has  to  be  done  and  back  at  least  once  every  night,  I  get 
myself  squeedged  into  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes  like  a  plantation 
cigar.  Reading  posters  of  the  war  doings  and  proclamations  of 
the  authorities,  is  a  more  serious  matter  by  reason  of  their  num- 
ber, &  variety  of  dates  and  meanings.  Yesterday  we  have  one  by 
Genl.  Trochu.     He  is  the  third  commandant  of  Paris  appointed 
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within  ten  days.  The  appointment  itself,  still  more  his  procla- 
mation, show  how  fast  and  far  we  are  getting  on  beyond  the 
Napoleonic  regime,  which  is  already  ancient:  —  ''Governor  of 
Paris  and  commandant  in  chief  of  the  forces  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  capital.  Paris,  takes  possession  of  the  role  that 
belongs  to  it,  et  il  vent  ctrc  le  centre  des  grands  efforts,  des  grands 
sacrifices  etc." — But  you  will  have  read  it,  and  between  the  lines, 
before  this  reaches  you :  not  a  word  of  the  Emperor  in  the  docu- 
ment. That  unlucky  gentleman  reigns  over  whatever  escort 
accompanies  him  in  his  retreats,  he  governs  nowhere.  The  old 
sign  is  still  left  over  the  door,  but  the  government  of  France  has 
quite  passed  from  his  hands.  The  business  is  carried  on  by 
assignees.  No  party  is  interested  to  start  a  new  firm  in  its  own 
name  at  present.  Thiers,  whose  voice  bears  more  authority  than 
last  month,  when  its  warning  note  was  interrupted  by  cries  of 
a  Coblentz  from  the  Right,  advises  a  gouvernement  anonyme,  as  in 
1848  he  accepted  the  Republic,  as  ce  qui  nous  divisera  le  moins. 
Gambetta  who,  young  as  he  is1  seems  to  be  the  other  politician  in 
the  Chamber,  endowed  perhaps  by  his  Italian  origin  with  a  fuller 
politic  sense  which  Thiers  has  developed  by  life  long  practice, 
mainly  agrees  with  him,  from  patriotic  and  party  motives.  The 
chief  defect  in  his  quality  as  leader  is  the  disinclination  of  French 
republicans  to  be  led.  You  remember  what  B.  Franklin  B Gran- 
ger said  wras  the  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
France  "no  one  could  be  found  for  \ice-president. "  But  most  of 
the  sensible  republicans  to-day  think  it  best  to  let  the  dynasty  die 
out,  not  hasten  to  kill  it.  Such  at  least  was  the  nearest  to  a  con- 
elusion  that  a  meeting  of  about  a  hundred  of  them  —  deputies  of 
the  Left,  journalists  and  others  —  came  to  one  evening  this  week. 
The  affair  at  Villette  was  the  criminal  act  of  a  few  crazed  creatures 
of  the  Blanqui2  sect.  It  is  a  dodge  of  Gambetta  and  others  to 
represent  it  as  inspired  by  Bismarck.  "Shoot  them  under 
Prussian  names,"  says  a  journalist. 

But  the  situation  is  got  to  be  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  style 
"abstruse "  very:  and  is  changing  and  complicating  almost  hourly. 
Withal  you  are  like  to  comprehend  it  quite  as  well  in  Germany  as 
I  here :  —  one  fresh  come  to  France  or  to  thinking  on  French  af- 
fairs with  some  knowledge  of  them  —  a  stage  to  which  many 

'Thirty-two  years  of  age. 

2L.  A.  Blanqui  (1805-1881)  an  ardent  advocate  and  on  occasion  a  violent  proselyte,  of 
communism. 
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intelligent  resident  Americans  apparently  have  not  yet   arrived, 
could  not  comprehend  it. 


.  .  .  I  only  took  from  Legras  the  concluding  vol.  of  Guizot's 
Memoirs  and  of  the  Colbert  by  Pierre  Clement.     .     .     . 

I  don't  remember  with  any  particularity  the  Ollivier  letter  you 
refer  to,  and  should  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  That  fallenest 
of  our  fallen  race  has  left  town  —  said  to  be  near  Fontainebleau 
by  some,  in  Italy  by  others.  More  consequent  with  himself  than 
usual,  he  is  fulfilling,  in  the  only  possible  way  left  open  to  him, 
his  promise  on  the  last  day  he  spoke  as  minister  to  give  his  best 
support  to  his  successors.  His  mere  silent  presence  in  the 
Chamber  near  ministerial  bench  would  hurt  Ministers.  He  is 
dead  as  James  Buchanan  or  a  herring  and  stinketh  worse. 

Speaking  of  Pio  Nono's  infallibility,  Hay  told  me  a  monstrous 
good  story  the  other  day.  H.  came  in  here  Monday  morning  di- 
rect from  Madrid  and  left  after  dinner  same  evening  for  Liver- 
pool, New  York,  &  Chicago,  where  —  this  temporarily  a  secret  — 
he  thinks  of  joining  Nicolay,  who  has  taken  editorship  of  the 
Republican,  the  paper  Dana  started  there.  Well,  this  is  what  Hay 
told  me  at  dinner,  the  relish  of  the  jest  being  heightened  from  the 
fact  that  he  took  it  from  a  Madrid  newspaper.  Pio  Nono  has 
got  himself  voted  infallible  and  is  delighted  at  that,  but  after  all 
he  does  not  feel  quite  sure  that  he  is,  and  so  he  is  trying  little 
experiments  on  it  quite  to  himself,  such  as  noting  down  his 
guesses  at  the  weather  and  buying  small  tickets  on  lucky  numbers 
in  the  Lottery.  I  don't  know  how  this  strikes  you,  but  it  worked 
on  my  sweet  breads  as  no  bit  of  humour  has  before  in  a  long  time. 
That  it  was  told  toward  the  end  of  our  dinner,  and  by  Hay,  gave 
me  an  advantage  that  I  can't  transfer  on  paper  to  you.  He  was 
well  and  in  excellent  spirits,  and  speaking  of  you  in  no  worse 
terms  than  Sheldon  did,  said  he  owed  you  a  letter,  was  not  sure  of 
your  address  (which  your  London  one  he  took  then  from  me) ,  and 
so  I  told  him  I  would  do  his  remembrance  to  you.  Unless  he 
missed  his  passage  or  could  have  scratched  you  a  line  from  Queens- 
town  you  will  hardly  hear  from  him  till  he  reaches  home. 
******* 

Yours  truly 
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bigelow  to  huntington 

Wasser-Heil  Anstalt,  9  Kommandanten  Strasse, 

Berlin,  Aug.  20,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

The  understanding  here  is  that  the  battle  of  the  18th1  has  laid 
the  path  open  to  the  unobstructed  march  of  the  Germans  on  Paris. 
The  communications  of  Metz  with  the  capital  are  cut  off,  we  are 
told.  The  Germans  have  at  this  moment  500,000  effective  troops 
on  French  territory,  and  more  are  constantly  going  forward.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  an  army  without  a  head  and  after  a 
succession  of  defeats  can  be  re-organized  by  France  in  sufficient 
force  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the  Germans.  Public 
opinion  here  will  exact  very  severe  terms  for  a  peace  —  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  separation  of  France  from  the  Rhine, 
liberal  indemnification  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  about 
4,000,000  thalers  per  day  and  for  the  cost  of  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  France  until  not  only  these  conditions  are  complied  with 
but  until  such  a  government  is  established  there  as  will  possess  the 
confidence  of  neighboring  States.  Nothing  but  a  great  victory  is 
likely  to  modify  these  terms  for  the  better  for  France. 

What  has  become  of  the  Emperor?  He  can't  have  run  away, 
for  he  has  no  legs.  If  he  would  get  out  of  the  way  the  French 
arms  would  do  better  and  the  whole  situation  would  be  greatly 
relieved,  for  no  one  at  home  or  abroad  wishes  anything  to  occur 
from  which  his  dynasty  could  acquire  any  strength. 

I  can't  yet  see  the  coming  man  in  France,  do  you?  A  revolu- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  Bonapartists.  That  I 
look  for  this  week  and  no  Orleanist  now  living  has  ever  shown  any 
of  the  qualities  necessary  to  direct  a  revolution.  What  has  be- 
come of  Dr.  Evans?2  Who  looks  after  the  Imperial  molars? 
Chattering  is  said  not  to  be  good  for  the  fillings.  The  last  I  heard 
of  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war  with  a  party  to  see  the 
necks  of  the  Prussians  wrung  in  the  Imperial  style. 

This  war  will  prove  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  French  military 
prestige.      By  the  way,  have  you  read  Lanfrey's  life  of  Napoleon?3 

'Gravelotte. 

'American  dentist  in  Paris. 

'Hisloirc  dc  Napolion  I  by  Pierre  Lanfrey.  The  author's  death  in  1877  prevented  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  beyond  the  preliminaries  of  the  war  with  Russia  (181 2). 
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Who  is  Lanfrey?  It  is  very  clever  and  does  the  business  as 
thoroughly  for  him  [Napoleon  I]  as  Bismarck  is  doing  it  for  his 
nephew  [Napoleon  III].  Read  it,  if  you  have  not  read  it.  Gray 
(J.  A.  C.)  writes  me  that  Fremont's  name  stinketh  in  Paris;  that 
he  may  be  claimed  under  the  extradition  treaty,  when  the  people 
have  time  to  attend  to  private  criminals. 

If  you  answer  this,  which  I  trust  you  will  do  without  delay,  let 
me  know  what  day  it  reaches  you,  that  I  may  judge  of  its  delays. 
The  maltreatment  of  Prussians  &  especially  of  the  personnel  of  the 
legation  in  Paris  will  be  expensive  to  France.  There  is  not  a  sign 
of  personal  rudeness  here  to  any  Frenchman  on  the  part  either  of 
the  government  or  of  the  people.  I  think  I  would  recommend  you 
to  find  quarters  out  of  Paris  as  soon  as  possible  unless  you  don't 
mind  being  disturbed. 

Yours  sincerely 

[P.  S.]  The  bells  have  been  ringing  and  the  cannon  firing  all 
day  for  the  victories,  &c. 


HUNTINGTON    TO    BIGELOW 

Paris,  29  Aug.,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  August  20th  reached  me  the  27th,  Saturday.  The 
Crown  Prince  has  not  reached  Paris  —  saving  his  Highness's 
presence,  I  don't  think  he  will  reach  it.  France  has  touched 
bottom,  I  trust.  Among  many  analogies  between  our  home  war 
and  this,  you  will  notice  that  as  our  government  tried  for  a  while 
to  save  the  Union  and  Slavery,  so  this  has  been  trying  to  defend 
France  and  the  Dynasty:  which  is  one  too  many.  As  Napo- 
leonism  goes  down  the  Nation  rises.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment keeps  yielding  —  more  or  less  reluctantly  and  more  virtually 
than  professedly,  to  the  Left  —  till  now,  in  the  past  two  days,  it 
has  gone  more  than  half  way  to  meet  public  opinion.  Thus: 
the  minister  of  war  made  one  day  last  week  a  discovery  of  100,000 
rifled  muskets  and  ordered  their  distribution  to  the  National 
guard;  a  few  days  ago  propositions  from  the  Left  supported  by 
Thiers  for  adjoining  to  the  military  committee  for  the  defense  of 
Paris  a  committee  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  Chamber,  were 
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dropped  under  threat  by  ministers,  of  resigning  if  they  were 
adopted  —  on  the  25th  an  adjunct  committee  of  two  senators  and 
more  deputies  was  named  by  decree,  on  the  26th  Thiers'  name 
was  added  to  this  committee  by  decree,  on  the  27th  Thiers  tells 
the  house  he  won't  accept  the  position  except  with  their  sanction; 
and  so  the  decree  is,  as  it  were,  abrogated  and  Thiers  reappointed 
by  acclamation.  But  I  am  forgetting  that  you  follow  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chamber  reported  in  the  Debats,  and  will  see  by 
them  (though  a  week,  I  suppose  behind  time)  how  great  and  rapid 
is  the  transformation  we  are  undergoing.  Surely  the  evil  is  great 
of  having  no  acknowledged  head  to  put  in  place  of  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  which  stands  now  a  baleful  shadow,  but  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  me  acting  with  a  good  deal  of  real  energy  and  with 
ever  growing  efficiency. 

Chevreau's1  announcement  on  Friday,  in  open  Chamber,  that 
the  Crown  Prince  had  resumed  his  march  on  Paris,2  startled  the 
town;  and  certainly,  at  first,  the  feeling  it  aroused  seemed  rather 
of  alarm  or  of  anger  at  ministers'  preceding  policy  of  optimism 
&  hugger-mugger  than  of  patriotism.  But  not  all  were  scared 
then  while  the  angry  liberals  took  the  occasion  to  force  ministers 
to  concessions  that  bring  the  two  parties  nearer  to  the  common 
ground  of  energetic  action  for  defense  of  the  city,  and  so  of  the 
country.  A  week  ago  it  looked  doubtful  whether  the  Parisians  as 
a  body  —  in  large  part  un-armed,  distrusted  by  and  distrusting 
government  —  would  fight  behind  partially  armed  walls.  It  looks 
now  decidedly  as  if  they  would.  If  that  be  their  decision,  good- 
bye to  the  Crown  Prince.  Of  course  it  is  only  a  question  of  will, 
not  of  war  material  or  personnel,  which  the  last  four  weeks  has  by 
no  means  exhausted.  France  has  a  population  of  38  millions,  you 
know,  can  raise  another  loan  of  $150,000,000  at  better  rates  a 
great  deal  than  we  ever  raised  a  dollar,  fights  at  home  on  a  near, 
broad,  base  of  supplies,  with  no  blockaded  ports.  The  enervation 
of  public  spirit  by  the  regime  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  yielding 
under  the  tonic  of  disaster;  as  the  reluctance  of  the  provisional 
gov.  to  use  the  directest  means  of  rousing  the  spirit  of  people  is 
yielding  to  the  force  des  choses.  The  bourgeois  now,  getting  arms 
in  his  hands,  is  inspirited  by  reports  of  the  brave  resistance  of 
Toul  &  Verdun,  where  most  of  the  garrison  are  national  and 
mobile  guards. 

'Henri  Chevreau,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
'  Upon  the  investment  of  Metz. 
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Paris  is  no  longer  a  gay  city.  The  foolish  virgins  lately  so 
superabundant  on  the  Boulevards  and  some  other  streets  at  night 
have  been  "retired, "  along  with  some  thousands  of  other  gens  sans 
aveu.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  provisionally  turned  into  a  cattle 
park,  and  sheep  fold.  Cartloads  of  grain,  vegetables,  fodder 
and  other  "country  produce"  are  steadily  streaming  into  Paris, 
while  the  families  of  the  rich,  and  great  numbers  of  the  old  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  poor  are  streaming  out.  Other  carts 
are  bringing  in  the  household  stuff  of  people  living  in  the  banlieue. 
These  are  not,  I  think,  coming  in  to  nearly  the  extent  in  number 
of  those  who  have  left  and  are  leaving.  So  long  ago  as  last 
Wednesday  Col.  Hoffman1  estimated  that  our  legation  had  issued 
5,000  passports  to  Germany  each  passport  covering  on  an  average 
3^  individuals.  Trochu's  proclamation  of  yesterday  orders  out, 
within  three  days,  all  strangers  of  the  nationality  of  countries  at 
war  with  France.  Americans,  English  and  other  foreigners 
travelling  or  resident  for  pleasure  are  disappearing.  Most  of  the 
residents,  whom  you  used  to  know,  send  away  their  women  and 
children.  The  Hotel  du  Louvre  is,  I  am  told,  shut  up.  I  should 
say  there  were  not  fifty  lodgers  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  But  five 
theatres  are  open.  The  only  flourishing  business  is  the  news- 
paper business.  To  resume:  before  the  week  is  over  Paris  will  be 
provisioned  for  a  two  months'  siege.  Its  remaining  inhabitants, 
with  little  business  occupation  and  deprived  of  all  their  usual 
amusements,  have  nothing  better  to  satisfy  their  natural  French 
activity,  gregarious  tastes,  and  need  of  entertainment,  than  to 
meet,  drill  and  work  up  each  other's  fighting  spirit.  Item. 
Tell  your  Berlin  acquaintance  to  keep  on  talking  of  "exacting 
very  severe  terms  for  a  peace  —  complete  separation  from  the 
Rhine  and  money  indemnity  for  war  expenses"  —  encourage  their 
faith  in  the  pleasing  dogma  that  five  weeks  of  success  (dearly 
bought)  are  a  sample  end  of  eternity:  —  No  talk  of  Gambetta  or 
Favre  will  do  as  much  for  the  French. 

I  can  see  as  little  as  you  the  coming  man:  have  observed  from 
history-books  and  on-looking  that  he  does  not  usually  show  him- 
self till  after  he  arrives;  think  sometimes  that  he  and  his  cousin 
germain  the  Providential  Man  have  stopped  coming  for  good, 
belong  to  an  extinct  species,  are  superseded  by  folks,  the  public, 
companies  (limited)  of  men  with  ideas. 

.     .     .    Your  German  friends  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of 

'Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation. 
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the  "maltreatment  of  the  personnel  of  their  legation."  How 
many  Frenchmen  are  there  in  Prussia  to  be  treated  in  any  way? 
Your  suggestion  that  I  should  leave  Paris  is  repetition  of  others 
from  English  correspondents.  I  don't  think  of  retiring  at  present. 
Paris  was  never  more  interesting  to  me.  May  go  to  London  one 
of  these  days.     Meantime  please  write  me  here  to  old  address. 

Yours  truly 


SUMNER  TO  BIGELOW 

Boston,  7th  Aug.,  '70. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

The  inquiries  of  your  letter  with  regard  to  Prevost-Paradol 
have  been  mostly  answered  by  the  papers  He  called  on  me  the 
Saturday  before  his  death,  when  he  handed  me  your  letter.  Our 
conversation  was  on  the  [Franco- German]  war,  which  took  him  by 
surprise  —  its  necessity,  probable  duration,  our  neutrality,  the 
Germans  here  —  then  on  Guizot,  Thiers  &  Sainte-Beuve.  When 
he  left  Havre,  Hohenzollern  had  not  been  invited,  &  when  he 
reached  his  hotel  in  New  York,  then  with  the  thermometer  in  the 
nineties,  —  he  learned  that  the  conflict  was  at  hand  and  with 
unexpected  responsibilities  for  him.  Then  came  the  thought 
of  friends  alienated.  It  was  too  much.  He  did  as  Charles 
York. 

The  French  foreign  office,  generous  beyond  precedent,  tele- 
graphed to  send  home  his  remains  in  the  steamer  that  brought  him 
out  with  his  children,  domestics  &  the  39  caisses  which  constituted 
his  baggage,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  From  the 
conversation  [that  I  had]  with  him  I  was  led  to  anticipate  much 
social  &  intellectual  enjoyment. 

The  recall  of  Motley  is  simply  brutal,  &  the  pretexts  are  only 
aggravations.  Genl.  Butler  says  that  Hoar  was  the  first  victim 
to  St.  Domingo;  Motley  is  another.  The  President  has  had  but 
one  idea  latterly  —  it  was  to  annex  St.  Domingo.  Punishment 
&  reward  were  equally  employed. 

Remember  me  to  the  Bancrofts.  I  used  to  hear  from  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  my  fault  that  I  do  not  now.  The  President  offered 
his  place  to  Grinnell,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  &  then  to 
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ask  for  the  Naval  Office.1  Then  came  a  pressure  for  both,  with 
ominous  givings  out  from  the  President.  Meanwhile  Baron 
Gerolt2  was  most  anxious  that  Bancroft  should  be  retained  &  I 
think  spoke  to  Fish  on  the  point,  as  he  did  to  me. 

Ever  sincerely  yours 

[P.  S.]    I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an  inner  glimpse  of  Europe 
by  a  letter  from  you. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

August  18,  1870.  In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  12th  July 
John  Lemoinne3  deals  a  fair  hit  at  secret  diplomacy  apropos  of 
Prim's  scheme  for  making  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  King 
of  Spain.     He  says: 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Leopold,  after  writing  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
communicated  it  to  his  aunt,  a  Princess  of  Baden,  who  telegraphed  it  to 
the  Princess  Marguerite,  wife  of  Don  Carlos  now  at  Vevey,  from  whence 
the  news  reached  the  legitimist  press  of  Paris.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  same  letter  reached  Madrid  and  the  minister  who  temporarily  re- 
placed General  Prim,  and  thus  this  famous  secret  was  prematurely  aired. 

Dined  in  the  evening  with  von  Bunsen4  and  an  interesting 
company.  Von  Bunsen  said  that  Humboldt  (Alexander)  was 
completely  under  the  influence  of  a  rascally  valet  named  Sypher 
(so  he  pronounced  it)  in  his  later  days,  and  to  the  disgust  of  every- 
body bequeathed  to  him  all  his  effects,  even  his  private  letters  and 
papers;  he  had  but  little  property.  This  was  a  dreadful  trial  to 
his  niece,  Miss  Bulow,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond  and  who  was  a 
great  deal  with  him.  Humboldt  had  embarked  all  the  property 
he  had  ever  acquired  in  his  expedition  to  Central  America,  and 

"Post  of  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  held  by  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  from  July 
13,  1870  to  April  7,  1871.  The  circumstances  of  his  appointment  and  removal  are  told  in 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  June  9,  1871,  p.  2,  col.  4. 

2Minister  to  the  United  States  from  the  North  German  Union  and  then  from  the 
German  Empire  (1868-1871). 

3J.  M.  E.  Lemoinne,  a  French  publicist  born  in  London;  editor  of  the  Debats  under  the 
Empire;  was  converted  by  the  revolution  of  1870  from  an  Orleanist  to  a  republican. 

'George  von  Bunsen,  member  of  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies  (1862-1879)  and  °f 
the  North  German  and  German  Reichstag  (1867-1887),  son  of  the  Chevalier  von  Bunsen. 
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when  he  came  back  he  was  poor.  King  Friederick  Wilhelm  told 
him  that  at  his  dinner-table  there  would  always  be  a  plate  laid 
for  him.  Humboldt  did  not  accumulate  books  or  other  curious 
articles  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected,  because  he 
was  always  wandering  from  one  home  to  another,  having  no  per- 
manent residence,  and  therefore  had  no  place  in  which  to  store 
them. 

Dining  one  day  with  Mendelssohn,  the  banker,1  Humboldt  was 
quite  silent,  an  unusual  thing  for  him.  Mendelssohn,  remarking 
it,  observed  that  he  was  sure  his  Excellence  must  be  ill.  "No," 
said  Humboldt,  "but  I  am  in  great  trouble."  Then  he  added: 
''Only  ten  minutes  before  I  set  out  to  come  here  I  received  from 
my  landlord  a  note  informing  me  that  he  had  sold  the  house  in 
which  I  reside  and  that  I  must  move.  I  can't  move  again.  I 
am  too  old."  Mendelssohn  gradually  led  him  into  conversation, 
while  he  found  time  to  write  a  note  and  get  an  answer.  He  then 
turned  to  Humboldt,  and  holding  up  a  note  he  had  just  received, 
he  said,  "By  this  note  I  learn  that  I  am  the  owner  of  the  house  you 
live  in.  The  condition,  however,  upon  which  I  have  bought  it  is 
that  you  remain  the  occupant  of  your  apartment  as  long  as  you 
live." 

Bunsen  then  added:  The  King  and  Queen  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  sending  Humboldt  a  birthday  present.  At  last  it  got  to 
be  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  give  the  old  man,  and  so  they 
used  to  send  an  aid-de-camp  a  few  weeks  or  months  before  his 
birthday  to  know  if  there  was  anything  he  would  like  to  receive, 
and  he  would  generally  let  them  know,  and  of  course  always  got 
whatever  he  asked  for.  Shortly  before  his  last  birthday,  in  reply 
to  a  similar  inquiry,  the  King  and  Queen  got  word  that  the  old 
philosopher  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  double  bed.  They 
wondered  much  what  in  the  world  Humboldt  could  need  of  a 
double  bed,  having  probably  never  slept  in  one  in  his  life  but 
being  habituated  to  the  least  luxurious  bedding  arrangements 
possible.  The  old  man  died  however  before  the  anniversary 
came  round,  when  it  transpired  that  his  valet  had  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  and  his  Frau  to  have  a  nice 
new  bed,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  the  King's  friendship  for 
Humboldt  to  get  one  at  their  Majesties'  expense. 

Von  Bunsen  told  me  also  some  specially  interesting  things  about 

'Joseph  or  Abraham  Mendelssohn,  who  together  founded  the  house  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Co.  in  Berlin.  Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  famous  composer,  Fclbc  Mcndelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 
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Sir  Charles  Wyke  and  the  Mexican  expedition;  that  Sir  Charles, 
while  British  minister  in  Mexico,  becoming  aware  that  France  had 
determined  to  convert  the  expedition  projected  by  the  allies  to 
secure  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  into  an  expedition  to  make 
Mexico  a  colony  of  France,  issued  an  order  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  Mexico;  and 
that  on  reporting  the  fact  to  his  government,  he  was  surprised 
and  not  a  little  worried  in  not  getting  from  the  Foreign  Office  any 
approval  or  disapproval  of  his  conduct.  Neither  when  he  re- 
turned a  year  or  two  later  was  any  satisfaction  offered  to  him  upon 
the  subject.  Accordingly,  one  day  he  asked  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  no  longer  in  office,  if  he  knew  anything  about  it.  His  Lord- 
ship said  he  did,  and  proceeded  to  reveal  the  following  facts. 
The  Cabinet  had  been  about  equally  divided  upon  the  propriety 
of  his  course,  half  sustaining  him,  the  other  half  desiring  his  recall. 
It  was  in  this  situation  that  copies  of  all  the  papers  in  the  case 
were  sent  to  Lord  Clarendon  with  the  request  for  his  opinion 
upon  the  course  the  government  should  take.  He  spent  several 
days  investigating  the  subject  and  finally  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment that  it  not  only  ought  to  sustain  Wyke,  but  would  do  well  to 
make  some  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  nation's  obligations 
to  him  for  the  course  he  had  taken.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  French  Emperor  was  very  angry  at  the  course  Sir  Charles 
had  taken  in  withdrawing  the  British  troops  from  Mexico,  and 
at  that  time  the  British  cabinet  stood  very  much  in  awe  of  the 
Emperor. 

Von  Bunsen  said  also  that  when  Sir  Charles  was  at  Carlsbad, 
the  year  of  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  suddenly  determined  to 
go  to  Paris.  He  arrived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
at  eleven  waited  upon  Lord  Cowley,  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  who  remarked  when  he  entered,  "I  knew  you  were  here." 
"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  "I  only  arrived  at  five  this 
morning  and  I  had  no  thought  of  coming  to  Paris  until  after  I 
had  reached  the  station  where  I  purchased  my  ticket,  until  then 
intending  to  go  direct  to  England."  "I  knew  it,  however,"  said 
Lord  Cowley.  It  turned  out  that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  already 
been  to  the  embassy  that  morning  and  had  said,  "I  see  our  bon 
ennemi  has  arrived."  Lord  Cowley  did  not  know  to  whom  he 
referred  till  he  explained.  How  narrowly  England  escaped 
from  being  irrevocably  engaged  in  that  Mexican  foray  and 
of  course  compelled  like  France  to  back  out  of  it,  or  worse, 
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appears  by  this  anecdote,  and  is  here,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  disclosed. 

To  an  incidental  inquiry  of  mine,  von  Bunsen  said  that  he 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  Bismarck  would  allow  me  copies  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  Prussian  legation  at  Paris  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Mexican  expedition.1 

In  regard  to  my  theory  of  the  French  Emperor's  purpose  in 
going  to  Mexico  City,  which  as  I  briefly  expounded  it,  was  first 
to  conciliate  Austria,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  second 
the  Church,  whom  the  Mexicans  were  despoiling,  Bunsen  said  that 
he  thought  my  theory  exceedingly  probable,  except  so  far  as  it 
assumes  that  Francis  Joseph  was  gratified  by  Maximilian's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  role  assigned  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  so 
indignant  with  his  brother  that  when  he  came  to  take  leave  of 
him  the  Emperor  Joseph  would  only  concede  to  him  a  military 
salute,  touching  his  forehead  with  his  fingers. 

Von  Bunsen  says  he  asked  Sir  Charles  Wyke  what  was  the 
controlling  idea  of  Napoleon  in  going  to  Mexico.  His  reply  was 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  bad  financier,  had  an  idea  of  acquiring 
Sonora  and  inexhaustible  wealth;  the  resources  from  taxation 
being  pretty  much  exhausted  in  France,  he  thought  how  pleasant 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  receive  a  large  cake  of  gold  every  month  or 
two  without  having  to  ask  his  subjects  or  the  Chambers  for  it. 

Berlin,  Sunday,  August  21,  iSjo.  Received  a  letter  from 
Brother  David  giving  an  account  of  his  trip  with  our  elder 
brother  Edward  to  celebrate  the  centennial  birthday  of  my  Uncle 
John  Day  Bigelow,  of  Marlborough,  Hartford  County,  Connecti- 
cut, who  had  reached  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age  on  the  23d 
day  of  the  July  preceding.  A  congratulatory  letter  I  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Berlin  did  not  arrive  until  four  or  five  days 
later.  He  was  too  blind  to  recognize  Brother  David  by  sight,  but 
when  told  who  he  was,  immediately  recognized  him  as  his  oc- 
casional correspondent.  He  spoke  of  his  visit  to  Maiden  in  the 
'20s  to  see  Lafayette.  He  knew  nothing  of  President  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
negroes  could  vote.  He  never  smokes,  nor  has  he  tasted  any 
intoxicating  liquors  since  the  temperance  reform  commenced, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.     My  brother  sent  me  also  an  account  of  the 

'I  did  not  agree  with  Von  Bunsen  that  the  time  had  yet  come  when  Germany  could 
afford  to  give  publicity  to  any  of  the  correspondence  of  its  legation  in  France  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Mexico. 
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celebration  which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant,  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extracts: 

The  23d  of  July  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marl- 
borough and  vicinity,  for  on  that  day  a  century  was  completed  by  a  human 
being  —  a  thing  so  rare  in  this  age  of  fast  living,  that  it  is  worthy  of  com- 
memoration, and  very  proper  that  we  should  pause  in  our  rush  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  and  look  back  with  this  veteran  over  the  battle  of  life 
that  has  covered  so  many  years  and  witnessed  so  many  changes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  day  was  fine,  though  very  warm,  and  toward  noon 
there  might  be  seen  winding  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  Marl- 
borough and  neighboring  towns,  loads  of  hot  and  dusty  travelers,  with 
mysterious  baskets  tucked  away  in  one  corner  of  their  vehicles,  all  destined 
to  the  old,  gray,  weather-worn  house  on  the  hill-side.  Ascending  the  hill, 
the  first  thing  we  observed  was  the  old  flag  floating  above  the  trees  near  the 
dwelling.  In  front  of  the  house  a  nice  shady  arbor  had  been  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  tables,  which  were  loaded  with  tempting  edibles  —  the 
result  of  the  kindness  and  forethought  of  the  people  of  the  town  —  for  even 
sober-smit  Marlborough  can  be  stirred  up  upon  the  birthday  of  her  eldest 
living  son,  and  we  must  confess  she  did  justice  to  the  occasion.  The  ancient 
well  sweep  was  still  in  operation,  and  the  water  from  the  "old  oaken  bucket" 
was  never  so  good  as  on  the  hundredth  birthday.  Everything  bore  the 
marks  of  time  like  the  venerable  resident.  Soon  however  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  all  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  shaking  by  the  hand  a 
centenarian.  There  he  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  a  patriarch  like  unto  the 
days  of  old;  erect  as  he  always  was,  a  splendid  head  of  gray  hair,  eyes  dim 
with  a  hundred  years,  face  calm  and  composed,  and  a  beautiful  peace  resting 
upon  his  countenance  —  a  monument  of  how  gently  Time  deals  with  the 
children  true  to  Nature.  His  voice  was  feeble,  but  his  memory  seemed  fresh 
as  ever  as  he  welcomed  one  after  another,  and  with  some  ready  remark  re- 
ferred to  by-gone  days.  At  three  o'clock  the  ceremonies  were  opened  by 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  Marlborough, 
the  old  gentleman  having  taken  a  seat  at  the  front  door  and  devoutly  listen- 
ing. Next  followed  a  historical  sketch  of  his  life  by  Rev.  Hiram  Bell,  of 
Westchester,  of  which  we  will  give  a  few  extracts: 

"John  Day  Bigelow  was  born  on  the  23d  of  July,  1770,  in  the  County  of 
Hartford,  Town  of  Glastenbury  and  Parish  of  Marlborough.  Two  of  his 
uncles  wished  him  to  be  named  for  themselves,  and  his  mother  consented,  on 
condition  that  they  would  present  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  but  as  they 
would  not  agree  to  do  it,  she  appended  the  name  he  has  borne  to  this  day. 
He  has  been  married  twice,  his  second  wife  having  died  some  twenty  years 
ago,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  a  lonely  life.  He  has  had  seven  children, 
three  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  this  place  for  thirty-nine  years,  and  a  faithful  attendant  too.  He 
entered  this  life  under  British  rule,  and  lived  to  see  these  thirteen  feeble  colon- 
ies become  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
voted  for  Washington  at  his  re-election,  and  has  voted  at  every  Presidential 
election  since  that  time,  though  not  always  successful,  andhesays  he  hopeshe 
shall  live  to  vote  once  more.  He  has  never  changed  his  politics  in  all  that 
time." 
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A  very  touching  scene  then  followed.  The  old  gentleman  wished  all  the 
children  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  there  leaning  upon  his  cane,  his  head 
uncovered  and  his  dim  eyes  looking  away  into  the  great  unknown,  sung  a 
few  verses  with  a  broken  voice  that  sounded  already  from  a  far  away  land. 
Then  he  repeated  the  ten  commandments,  asked  them  a  few  questions  in  the 
catechism,  and  gave  them  some  parting  advice.  The  children  sang  him  a 
simple  song  and  then  retired. 

Dined  with  Schulten,  where  we  met  Mrs.  von  der  Heydt  and 
her  husband,  two  of  her  sisters,  a  cousin,  two  or  three  other 
German  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  brought  us  home  in 
his  carriage.  Fine  and  agreeable  dinner,  very.  Every  one  of 
the  guests  but  myself  and  wife  had  a  vital  stake  in  the  war,  near 
relatives  in  the  field.  Mrs.  v.  d.  H.  told  me  that  the  head  of  the 
medical  staff,  Dr.  Langenbeck,  was  walking  over  the  field  of  battle 
the  other  day,  to  offer  such  professional  aid  as  was  most  needed, 
when  he  came  suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  upon  the  body  of 
his  son,  who  had  been  dreadfully  wounded  and  was  dying.  He 
had  lain  there  all  night.  He  did  not  recognize  his  father.  Speak- 
ing of  the  law  in  Prussia  which  compels  every  one  to  be  a  soldier 
and  permits  no  substitution  since  1807,  after  the  unfortunate 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked  that 
France  would  not  adopt  such  a  law,  but  if  she  did,  that  would  be 
the  end  of  wars  in  France.  The  more  indulged  classes  could  not 
endure  the  fatigues  of  the  army  &  would  very  soon  insist  upon 
peace  at  any  price.  This  falls  in  with  the  theory  I  have  enter- 
tained for  some  time,  that  the  German  race  is  destined  gradually 
to  dominate  the  Latin  race,  just  as  the  Northern  States  have 
dominated  the  Southern  in  the  United  States;  that  it  is  in  the 
order  of  Providence  that  in  due  time  Russia  should  go  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  Austria  to  the  Mediterranean  &  Prussia  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  struggles  to  resist  it  are  only  the 
struggles  which  what  is  to  be  always  has  with  what  has  been. 
Curiously  enough,  not  one  of  the  states  that  once  opposed  Rus- 
sia's attempt  to  put  the  "Sick  Man"  into  his  coffin  and  carry  him 
out  is  now  able  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  Russia's  move- 
ment southward  if  she  was  allowed  to  travel  in  the  same  direction 
pari  passu.  Prussia,  to  whom  Italy  owes  her  final  emancipation 
from  Austrian  thrall  and  the  restoration  of  Venetia,  has  felt  so 
much  hurt  by  the  want  of  sympathy  from  that  quarter  in  the 
pending  contest  that  she  would  not  lift  a  finger  for  her  protection, 
provided  her  own  aggrandizement  could  go  on  satisfactorily. 
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bigelow  to  huntington 

Wasser-Heil  Anstalt, 

9  Kommandanten  Strasse, 
Berlin,  Aug.  24,  1870 
My  dear  Friend: 

The  Crown  Prince  is  now  on  his  way  to  Paris  with  a  picked 
army  of  250,000  men,  leaving  Chalons  &  the  Emperor  at  peace  on 
his  right  and  Bazaine  with  the  remainder  of  the  Imperial  marshals 
except  McMahon  shut  up  in  Metz  with  provisions  for  less  than 
14  days  and  no  way  of  getting  any  except  by  asking  the  Prussians 
for  them.  It  is  understood  here  that  the  governor  of  Paris, 
whoever  he  may  be  then,  or  the  directory,  if  Keratry's  scheme 
prevails,  will  be  waited  upon  by  the  Crown  Prince  &  party  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  at  the  latest.  If  any  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  defend  Paris,  which  in  my  judgment  will  only  aggravate  the 
disasters  impending  over  that  lovely  city,  I  advise  you  to  let  a 
little  distance  lend  its  enchantment  to  the  view  which  she  will 
present  next  week  to  the  astonished  world.  It  is  madness  for 
Paris  to  attempt  to  stand  a  siege.  There  are  now  over  500,000 
Germans  on  French  territory  and  more  are  coming.  Three 
hundred  thousand  more  are  now  ready  &  waiting  to  be  sent  for- 
ward. There  is  yet  another  three  hundred  thousand  trained 
soldiers  ready,  if  required,  before  the  nation  will  begin  to  think  of 
economizing  men.  So  you  may  have  observed  that  in  every  fight 
the  French  have  been  overwhelmed  with  numbers.  It  will  be  so 
all  through.  Then  there  are  other  things,  which  you  may  or  may 
not  know,  about  this  army.  Every  one  has  to  go  into  the  army 
when  his  turn  comes.  There  is  no  purchase  of  substitutes. 
Hence  the  rank  and  file  are  composed  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
country  but  not  of  the  worst,  as  it  is  in  all  other  countries;  for  no 
person  convicted  of  crime  is  permitted  to  enter  the  German  Army. 

1  don't  meet  a  gentleman  of  any  condition  who  has  not  sons  or 
near  kindred  in  the  ranks.  A  nobleman's  son  is  liable  to  find  him- 
self standing  in  line  or  eating  at  his  mess  beside  the  man  who  a 
month  ago  groomed  his  horses  or  waited  at  his  table.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Ministry  of  whom  two  are  unmarried,  have  9 
sons  in  this  fight,  all  as  common  soldiers.     Count  Bismarck  has 

2  sons  there,  one  of  whom  was  wounded  the  other  day  and  the 
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other  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  A  fine  young  fellow,  well  bred 
and  highly  educated,  about  20  yrs.  of  age,  was  brought  in  here 
this  morning  to  his  parents,  with  an  arm  shot  off  while  serving  as 
a  private.  Then  every  soldier  in  this  army  can  read  &  write  & 
knows  what  he  is  about ;  there  may  be  an  exception  now  &  then 
from  the  Catholic  Polish  province  of  Posen,  but  from  nowhere  else. 
Then  the  feeling  here  towards  the  Emperor  and  the  French  too, 
for  the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  provoke  this  war,  is 
intense.  For  an  army  of  such  inexhaustible  numbers,  of  such 
splendid  material,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  desperation, 
F'rance  was  not  half  prepared. 

What  has  become  of  the  Emperor?  If  he  had  abdicated  a 
week  ago,  Paris  might  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  which  is 
impending,  probably;  but  no  foreign  state  is  disposed  to  do  any- 
thing to  prolong  his  authority.  He  will  hold  on  until  revolution 
becomes  inevitable.  Apres  moi  le  deluge.  A  man  without  legs 
should  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea.  Like  a  good  old  Yorkshire 
woman  named  Martha  Snell,  his  "legs  was  his  trouble."  Her 
epitaph  mutatis  mutandis  may  possibly  answer  for  the  cenotaph 
which  the  Crown  Prince  will  doubtless  wish  to  erect  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Paris. 

Poor  Martha  Snell,  her's  gone  away; 
Her  would  if  her  could,  but  her  couldn't  stay; 
Her  had  two  bad  legs  and  a  baddish  cough, 
But  her  legs  it  was  as  carried  her  off. 

Are  you  intending  to  go  to  Texas  or  to  follow  the  plagiarised 
example  of  the  government  you  live  under  &  stop  paying  specie, 
or  are  you  afraid  of  being  robbed,  that  you  keep  "nudging  me" 
about  those  monies?  If  I  ever  get  an  apartment  here,  which  I  am 
in  search  of,  I  shall  want  all  the  books  you  have  in  store  for  me 
and  many  more.  Till  then  let  me  live  in  peace.  By  the  bye,  if 
there  is  a  prospect  of  any  good  bargains  for  apartments  in  Paris  — 
such  as  in  1848-9  —  let  me  know  &  perhaps  I  may  yet  walk  the 
Quais  again  with  you,  like  a  thing  of  life. 

Hay's  story  was  superb.  How  I  regret  not  seeing  him.  I  hope 
he  will  let  the  Chicago  paper  alone.  If  you  can  put  your  hand 
upon  a  good  photo-carte  de  visite  of  the  Due  de  Persigny  con- 
veniently, please  send  it  to  me  to  the  address  hereanent.  Also, 
P.  Lanfrey's  Essai  sur  la  Rev.  franqaisc,  Paris,  1858.  Read  it 
before  sending  it. 

Write  me  as  often  as  you  can. 
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Soon  after  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  had  been 
declared,  but  before  the  armies  of  the  respective  nations  had  taken 
the  field,  I  wrote  Mr.Laboulaye  from  Berlin  to  caution  him  against 
putting  too  much  of  his  limited  means  in  the  new  loan  to  which  his 
countrymen  had  been  invited  to  subscribe,  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  presuming  to  advise  him  upon  such  a  matter,  that  I  had  just 
been  through  Germany  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  had  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  likely  to  disappoint  him, 
and  that  if  France  did  not  sustain  a  prompt  defeat  she  would  have 
to  sustain  a  protracted  and  wasting  war.  In  a  few  days  I  received 
the  following  reply.  It  proved  another  illustration  of  the  un- 
profitableness, to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  of  a  disinterested 
party  stepping  between  inflamed  combatants.  I  might  as  well 
have  expressed  a  hope  that  France  would  be  defeated,  as  a  doubt 
that  she  would  triumph. 


LABOULAYE  TO  BIGELOW 

Translation 

No.  34  Rue  Taitbout, 
Paris,  Aug.  27,  1870. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  testify  in  me;  I  recognize  your 
constant  friendship,  but  we  are  less  concerned  than  you  suppose. 
I  was  once  at  sea  and  near  being  shipwrecked.  I  learned  there, 
by  experience,  that  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  one  experi- 
ences a  greater  serenity  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine.  The  dangers 
which  threaten  us  have  given  me  this  serenity.  What  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I  am  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  —  my  fortune  and  my  life  —  to  help  in  the 
defense  of  my  country.  If  the  Prussians  are  conquerors,  let  them 
expect  to  pay  dearly  for  their  success;  and  unless  they  slay  the 
last  Frenchman,  their  victory  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  They 
do  not  know  what  hatred  and  vengeance  they  are  planting  in  our 
hearts. 

What  you  say  about  their  projects  does  not  astonish  me.  The 
English  papers  every  morning  give  us  the  same  news.  I  know  of 
old  the  rapacity  and  jealousy  of  these  new  Macedonians.    No  one 
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in  France  has  any  illusions  upon  tins  point,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  shall  resist  to  the  end.    You  think  Paris  cannot  defend  herself. 

Politically  this  is  possible.  The  faults  of  the  emperor  have 
alienated  every  one.  We  may  apprehend  a  revolution  which  will 
deliver  us  up  to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless  I  hope  that  nothing  of 
that  kind  will  occur,  for  patriotism  increases  daily  and  will  carry 
us  through  our  domestic  difficulties. 

Militarily  speaking,  I  think  Paris  will  be  easy  to  defend  for  two 
months  at  least.  An  army  of  100,000  men  (and  we  have  more  than 
that) ,  which  can  operate  at  every  point  of  the  horizon,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  army  of  400,000  men  arrayed  some  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  the  Prussians  have  not  yet  400,000  men  to  bring  against  us. 
When  they  shall  have  crushed  Bazaine  and  McMahon  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  march  on  Paris.  By  that  time  it  will  be 
not  100,000  but  300,000  men  that  we  shall  have  to  oppose  to  them. 

There  is  one  passage  in  your  letter  which  astonishes  me.  To 
accuse  us  of  having  provoked  the  war  is  an  enjantillage.  How 
would  you  have  supposed  it  possible  for  us  to  live  at  peace  with  a 
people  which,  as  you  say,  can  mobilize  800,000  men  in  fifteen  days. 
Suppose  Canada  were  such  a  power,  what  would  be  your  situation 
in  the  United  States?  War  was  foolishly  declared  by  an  incapable 
government;  we  were  surprised,  but  war  was  fated  to  break  out 
since  Sadowa.  As  to  the  superiority  of  that  army  in  which  all 
who  compose  it  know  how  to  read,  where  the  nobles  are  soldiers 
in  the  ranks,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you  that  our  regiments  to- 
day are  filled  with  our  noblest  citizens.  We  are  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  Prussia,  and  if  we  are  destined  to  succumb  to  numbers 
and  organization,  at  least  we  shall  have  shed  the  purest  of  our  blood. 

As  to  myself,  old  and  infirm,  I  occupy  myself  with  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  but  if  my  country  is  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  a 
defeat,  I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  surrender  my  life,  ruined, 
robbed  or  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Bismarck.  That  is  all  the  same 
to  me.  If  I  five  I  shall  find  a  corner  in  the  obscurity  of  which  to 
end  my  days.  But  to  my  last  hour  I  shall  preach  to  my  country- 
men resistance,  and  if  need  be,  vengeance.  Mr.  Bismarck  may 
crush  us,  but  he  will  find  among  us  only  contempt  for  violence  and 
hate  for  the  foreigner. 

Adieu,  dear  Mr.  Bigelow.  Remember  that  they  said  the 
North  was  lost  when  we  fought  together  to  sustain  and  encourage 
her.  Permit  me,  therefore,  not  to  despair  in  spite  of  the  boasting 
of  our  enemies.  Devotedly  yours, 
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BIGELOW  TO  HUNTINGTON 

Berlin,  Sept.  3,  1870. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

I  enclose  the  last  dispatch  from  the  King,  with  which,  as  some 
200  yrs.  ago  with  Milton's  "noble  task,  all  Europe  rings  from  side 
to  side."  With  Bazaine's  force  locked  up  with  despair  at  Metz, 
McMahon's  disarmed,  and  the  Emperor  a  prisoner  of  war,  the 
tone  of  my  last  letter  to  you  may  not  seem  so  ill  considered  as  it 
appeared  to  you  when  your  welcome  favor  of  the  29th  was 
indited. 

It  is  the  impression  here  that  the  Prussian  army  will  still  go 
to  Paris.  The  Germans  have  never  forgiven  Bismarck  for  not 
going  to  Vienna  in  1866,  and  they  say  it  would  be  as  much  as  his 
life  is  worth  to  return  without  attempting  to  take  the  army  to 
the  Imperial  capital.  You  seem  to  think  that  Paris  can  be  de- 
fended without  McMahon's  or  Bazaine's  army.  I  think  you  are 
mistaken.  The  Germans  have  now  in  France  an  army  of  thor- 
oughly drilled  soldiers  all  as  good  as  any  that  have  fallen,  of  over 
700,000  men,  while  every  train  almost  that  goes  west  is  taking 
new  regiments.  They  will  have  troops  enough  there  to  invest 
Paris  completely,  if  necessary,  should  the  resistance  be  continued, 
which  you  seem  to  think  likely,  but  which  I  sincerely  hope  for 
the  sake  of  that  delightful  metropolis  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
Emperor  doubtless  surrendered  that  he  might  not  compromise 
his  dynasty  by  signing  terms  of  peace  which  he  already  foresaw 
must  be  humiliating  to  France.  For  the  same  reason  the  Em- 
press, I  presume,  will  in  some  way  endeavor  to  avoid  the  same 
sunken  rock,  by  prolonging  the  war  until  either  victory  enables 
her  to  improve  the  conditions  of  peace  or  disaster  throws  the 
reeling  government  with  its  responsibilities  into  other  hands.  I 
hope  the  opposition  will  have  the  sagacity  to  see  that  if  a  peace 
involving  any  concession  of  territory  is  made,  it  is  made  &  signed 
by  the  remains  of  the  Empire,  that  the  new  government  may  not 
have  the  load  of  such  an  unpopular  measure  to  carry  with  the 
other  burdens  that  would  be  imposed  upon  it.  Thiers  seems  to 
have  had  this  contingency  in  view  when  he  declined  the  respon- 
sibility of  forcing  a  change  of  ministry  on  K6ratry's  motion. 
Won't  there  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Corps.  Leg.  to 
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declare  Trochu  provisional  governor  of  France  if  it  is  thought  best 
to  continue  the  war,  or  in  case  of  Peace  —  after  it  is  signed? 

This  is  a  grand  holy  day  at  Berlin.  The  streets  were  early 
thronged.  The  schools  have  holiday,  &  boys  are  marching  in 
squads  with  banners  all  over  the  City.  A  company  of  them  went 
about  9  this  morning  &  put  a  Confederation  flag  in  the  arms  of 
Rauch's  famous  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  front  of  the 
King's  palace.  When  the  boy  who  climbed  the  statue  came  down, 
the  Queen  came  upon  her  balcony,  sent  for  the  boy  &  presented 
him  with  a  silver  cup  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.  The 
street  in  front  of  the  palace  is  quite  blocked  up  with  people  &  every 
now  &  then  the  Queen  comes  out  &  bows  to  them.  The  official 
dispatches  here  are  all  numbered,  but  I  will  write  you  of  that 
another  time. 

******* 

Yours  very  truly 

[P.  S.]  Please  send  my  letters  direct  &  no  longer  to  London; 
never  mind  the  Debats  till  you  hear  from  me  again  unless  you  have 
already  changed  my  address.     I  may  not  stay  here  much  longer. 

It  is  currently  reported  here  that  Cherbourg  is  to  be  blown  up, 
to  please  England  &  the  rest  of  mankind. 


BIGELOW  TO  WILLIAM  C.   BRYANT 

Berlin,  September  5,  1S70. 

The  cable  must  have  already  informed  you  that  Bazaine  is 
locked  up  with  Despair  at  Metz;  that  MacMahon's  army  has 
been  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms;  that  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  wife  and  child  refugees,  and  his 
dynasty  replaced  by  what,  for  want  of  a  suitable  name,  they  call 
a  republic. 

What  eloquence  these  events  give  to  the  trite  reflection  with 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  concludes  the  despatch  in  which  he 
communicates  the  results  of  the  battle  around  Sedan  to  his  wife: 
"  Welch'  eine  Wendung,  durch  Gottes  Fuhrung!  "  "  What  a  change 
hath  God  brought  about!" 

You  are  doubtless  already  asking,  "What  next?"     Will  the 
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French  make  peace  now,  or  will  they  fight  on?  My  impression  is 
they  will  fight  on  until  the  new  government  is  either  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now  or  is  overthrown.  It  is  as  yet  too  weak  to 
accept  such  terms  of  peace  as  could  be  got  to-day.  The  truth  has 
been  so  carefully  kept  from  the  people  hitherto  that  some  time 
will  be  required  to  make  them  realize  their  peril  and  the  hope- 
lessness, as  I  suspect,  of  resistance.  They  have  been  cajoled,  too, 
with  the  notion  that  Paris  is  for  two  months,  at  least,  impregnable, 
a  delusion,  that  will  not  last  two  weeks.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
enemies  of  her  own  household,  which  are  perhaps  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  any,  there  are  now  in  France  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  effective  German  troops,  as  good  in  every  way  as  any 
that  have  fallen.  Besides  these,  three  new  armies  are  forming, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  will  be  where  they  are  most  needed, 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  present  army  was  equipped  and 
sent  to  the  frontier  attacked  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
achievements  of  the  war.  I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  so  justly, 
morally  and  physically,  as  the  rushing  of  the  blood  to  the  cheek 
of  injured  innocence.  These  new  armies  will  raise  the  effective 
German  force  to  something  over  a  million.  There  are  besides 
enough  trained  and  experienced  soldiers  here  to  double  that 
number  if  there  should  be  even  a  suspicion  of  their  necessity;  for 
when  this  government  accepted  battle  with  France  all  thought  of 
economizing  men  or  money  was  laid  aside.  The  first  principle 
they  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  war  was,  not  to  see  with  how  few 
soldiers  they  could  get  on,  but  rather  how  many  could  in  any  way 
be  employed  to  hasten  its  successful  termination.  If  one  mil- 
lion of  men  could  make  final  success  reasonably  certain  and  two 
millions  would  hasten  that  success,  two  millions  were  to  be  called 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Against  such  troops,  flushed  with 
a  succession  of  unparallelled  victories  and  with  inexhaustible 
disciplined  reinforcements  behind  them,  the  chances  of  defending 
Paris  with  the  sort  of  troops  and  equipments  that  have  escaped 
the  wreck  of  the  grand  army  with  which  Napoleon  set  out  some 
four  weeks  since  on  his  promenade  to  Berlin,  do  not  seem  to  me 
very  considerable. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  French  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  position  in  which  a  peace  would  leave  them  now. 
The  Emperor  went  out  against  Germany  with  the  air  of  an  Olym- 
pian Jove,  cuncta  supercilio  movens.  He  and  his  uncle,  and  their 
architype  Louis  XIV,  had  educated  their  subjects  to  consider 
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France  the  arbiter  or  regulator  of  Europe,  and  all  other  states  but 
as  satellites  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 

The  growing  power  of  Germany  was  putting  this  cherished 
supremacy  in  peril,  and  therefore  her  claws  must  be  clipped. 
France  must  advance  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine  and  Germans 
must  be  made  to  know  their  place.  No  one  who  has  not  followed 
the  French  press  for  the  past  month  or  two  and  the  debates  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  can  comprehend  how  completely  these  views 
had  penetrated  the  whole  fibre  of  the  nation. 

I  had  a  note  a  few  days  since  from  our  valued  and  faithful  friend 
Laboulaye,  a  man,  I  need  not  say,  accustomed  to  think  for  him- 
self and  to  think  wisely,  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  simple  impossi- 
bility for  France  to  live  in  peace  with  Germany  unless  Germany 
were  substantially  weakened.  As  I  know  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
not  only  of  the  least  but  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  country- 
men, and  sentiments  which  he  himself  neglects  no  proper  occasion 
to  proclaim,  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  to  you  a  passage  from 
his  letter:  He  says:  " One  passage  in  your  letter  amazes  me.  To 
accuse  us  of  having  provoked  the  war  is  childish.  How  do  you 
imagine  it  possible  to  live  in  peace  side  by  side  with  a  people 
who,  as  you  say,  could  put  800,000  men  on  a  war  footing  in  fifteen 
days?  Suppose  such  a  power  in  Canada,  what  would  be  your 
situation  in  the  United  States?  The  war  has  been  foolishly  de- 
clared by  an  incompetent  government;  we  have  been  surprised; 
but  since  Sadowa  the  war  has  been  inevitable."  Further  on  he 
adds:  "Now  that  I  am  old  and  weak,  I  busy  myself  with  care  for 
the  wounded :  but  if  my  country  is  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  a 
defeat,  I  ask  nothing  but  a  release  from  fife.  Ruined,  robbed  or 
killed  by  Mr.  Bismarck's  soldiers,  that  is  indifferent  to  me.  If  I 
five  I  shall  find  somewhere  a  corner  to  end  my  days  in  obscurity; 
but,  to  my  last  hour,  I  shall  exhort  my  fellow-citizens  to  resistance 
and  to  vengeance.  Mr.  Bismarck  may  crush  us,  but  he  will  find 
among  us  only  contempt  for  his  force,  and  hatred  of  the  foreigner !" 

I  could  have  sent  you  nothing  else  that  would  have  given  you  so 
correct  an  impression  as  these  extracts  do  of  the  spirit  in  which  this 
war  had  its  origin  and  with  which  it  threatens  to  be  prosecuted. 

Were  the  French,  however,  ever  so  much  disposed  to  peace,  it 
would  hardly  protect  their  capital  from  a  visit  by  the  German 
army,  if  it  can  get  there.  It  would  be  as  much  as  the  King's 
crown  is  worth  to  lead  them  home  without  first  taking  them  to 
Paris.     I  have  not  seen  a  German  nor  read  a  German  journal  that 
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will  tolerate  any  argument  on  the  subject.  They  say:  "We  must 
be  seen  there.  The  French  officials  are  so  given  to  lying  that  the 
people  would  be  made  to  believe  that  we  had  been  whipped,  and 
did  not  go  to  Paris  because  we  could  not  get  there.  The  people, 
too,  have  encouraged  this  war;  they  have  hounded  the  Emperor  on 
for  the  last  four  years  to  attack  us,  and  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  humiliated  by  the  presence  of  their  conquerors  within 
their  walls  and  of  their  conquerors'  standard  on  them."  Even 
the  generous  terms  in  which  the  King  speaks  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  despatch  which  announces  the  place  chosen  for  his  residence, 
I  find,  strikes  the  Germans  unpleasantly.  When  Ahab  said  the 
King  of  Syria  was  his  brother  he  scarcely  astonished  his  subjects 
more. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  altogether  blame,  though  I  sincerely 
deplore,  the  extent  to  which  this  feeling  of  vindictiveness  is  car- 
ried. In  spite  of  what  Mr.  Laboulaye  says,  none  but  the  French 
pretend  that  this  was  not  a  war  purely  of  French  manufacture,  an 
"article  de  Paris. "  The  old  King  of  Prussia  shed  tears  when,  on 
his  return  from  Ems,  the  despatch  announcing  the  declaration  of 
war  by  France  was  handed  to  him;  and  I  myself  witnessed  the 
unaffected  and  tearful  emotion  with  which  the  helmetted  old 
warrior  read  his  address  at  the  opening  of  his  parliament  in  July 
last.  Prussia  began  this  war  precisely  as  the  free  states  of  our 
Union  began  the  late  war  with  the  slave  states.  She  was  getting 
more  populous,  more  wealthy  and  more  powerful,  and  that  was 
making  war  upon  France  just  as  the  like  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
free  states  of  our  Union,  as  revealed  by  the  census  of  i860,  was 
making  war  upon  the  slave  states.  Having  begun  this  war  to 
maintain  a  supremacy  which  every  Frenchman  regards  as  a  part 
of  his  lawful  political  inheritance,  the  Germans  insist  that  the 
question  involved,  running  down  with  its  roots  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  shall  now  be  finally  settled,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  may  never  again  be  disturbed  by  it. 

No  German  forgets  that  it  is  but  a  little  over  half  a  century 
since  a  French  army,  victorious  in  a  war  as  unprovoked  as  this, 
and  without  its  pretext,  under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
Emperor's  uncle  and  model,  marched  into  this  city,  levied  a 
contribution  of  over  five  hundred  million  thalers  upon  its  in- 
habitants, and  issued  from  the  royal  palace  two  of  the  most  bar- 
barous decrees  of  his  barbarous  career,  from  which  Prussia  has 
hardly  yet  fully  recovered :  —  one  proclaiming  all  English  goods 
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found  in  the  country  to  belong  to  his  army,  and  the  other  directing 
all  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  be  closed  to  British 
commerce.  Neither  do  they  forget  that  during  tins  raid  he  took 
from  Potsdam  the  sword  of  the  great  Frederick  and  sent  it  as  a 
military  trophy  to  Paris,  whence  it  has  never  returned;  nor  the 
foul  and  cowardly  calumnies  with  which,  in  his  official  bulletins,  he 
persistently  outraged  the  character  of  their  Queen  Louise.  All 
these  wrongs  of  the  uncle,  with  others  of  a  more  recent  date  which 
I  need  not  recall,  have  now  to  be  expiated,  and  if  the  German 
army  is  strong  enough  to  get  to  Paris,  they  insist  that  it  shall  go 
there. 

Since  I  commenced  this  letter  a  despatch  from  King  William  to 
the  Queen  announces  that  the  Chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe,  near 
Cassel,  has  been  selected  as  the  residence  of  his  illustrious  prisoner. 
This  choice  —  quite  accidentally,  no  doubt  —  has  an  American 
aspect  curiously  interesting.  I  visited  the  chateau  a  few  weeks 
since.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and,  after  Versailles,  costliest 
country  places  in  the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  Elector  of 
Cassel,  shortly  after  our  Revolutionary  War,  with  the  money  he 
received  for  the  loan  of  some  twelve  thousand  of  his  subjects 
to  aid  England  in  resisting  our  independence.  The  artificial 
structures,  waterfalls,  lakes,  towers,  palace,  &c,  on  this  property 
are  said  to  have  employed  two  thousand  men  fourteen  years  in 
their  construction,  and  the  cost  was  found  to  be  so  enormous  that 
the  accounts  were  destroyed.  For  these  twelve  thousand  Hes- 
sians sent  to  fight  our  fathers,  and  five  thousand  more  sent  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Pretender,  England  paid  the 
Elector  of  that  day  22,000,000  thalers,  or  about  $18,000,000  of 
which  the  Palace  of  Wilhelmshohe  is  the  most  conspicuous  sur- 
viving memorial. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  whose  mind  is  by  instinct  and  training  so  alive  to 
the  lessons  of  history,  once  called  my  attention  to  the  striking  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  European  states,  including  Cassel,  that  hired 
its  subjects  out  to  resist  our  independence,  has  lost  its  own.  N<  t 
one  of  them  is  any  longer  a  sovereign  power.  In  the  war  of  1866, 
the  late  Elector  of  Cassel,  with  the  folly  that  ever  takes  possession 
of  those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  took  sides  with  Austria 
against  a  united  Germany,  and  one  of  the  consequences  was  that 
his  enchanting  castle  of  Wilhelmshohe  has  become  the  property  of 
his  conqueror.  The  Elector  with  his  wife,  a  woman  of  humble 
origin  but  of  great  beauty,  whom  he  bought  of  her  husband  for 
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sixty  thousand  thalers,  and  her  four  children,  for  whom  he  gave 
forty  thousand  more,  are  now  living  in  Austria  upon  the  wealth 
she  accumulated  by  fair  means  and  foul  —  but  more  foul  than 
fair,  they  say  —  during  her  brief  and  degrading  reign. 

Now,  what  in  all  this  is  most  remarkable  remains  to  be  told. 
All  the  states,  as  I  have  said,  that  make  merchandise  of  their 
subjects  to  aid  England  in  keeping  her  American  colonies  in 
thrall,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  Prussia,  who  was  our  earliest 
European  friend,  with  whom  we  never  had  even  a  diplomatic 
controversy,  and  whose  wealth  and  sympathy  contributed  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure  to  sustain  us  through  our  greatest  national 
trial. 

Let  us  follow  one  step  further  the  logic  of  Providence.  This 
palace  of  Wilhelmshohe,  so  lately  and  by  a  series  of  curious  provi- 
dences become  the  property  of  our  constant  friend,  is  now  to 
become  the  prison  or  the  asylum  of  another  sovereign  who, 
unfaithful  to  the  traditions  of  his  people,  our  earliest  friends, 
allowed  himself  to  countenance  a  conspiracy  which,  if  it  did  not 
contemplate,  must,  to  be  successful,  have  involved,  the  destruc- 
tion in  its  maturity  of  the  republic  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
those  of  his  order  who  had  tried  to  strangle  it  in  its  cradle.  With 
his  project  to  re-establish  imperial  institutions  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
republic  in  Mexico  began  the  decline  of  his  fortunes.  Is  it  not  a 
curious  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  that  this  castle, 
built  as  it  were,  like  the  palace  of  Tamerlane,  though  with  the 
bones  of  our  enemies  rather  than  of  his  who  was  to  first  occupy  it, 
should  be  destined  to  afford  to  one  who  but  yesterday  was 
erecting  armed  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
America,  the  welcome  shelter  of  a  prison? 

In  one  sense  the  selection  of  Wilhelmshohe  for  the  Emperor's 
future  residence  is  not  complimentary,  though  in  all  senses  most 
magnanimous.  It  is  not  a  fortress  nor  a  place  of  confinement. 
It  is  simply  a  princely  country  residence.  It  implies  no  guards; 
no  restrictions  upon  the  goings  and  the  comings  of  its  new  guest. 
There  is  a  violent  implication  in  this  choice  that  Bonaparte  is  no 
longer  a  name  to  conjure  with.  I  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
of  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  visited  Paris  in  1815,  to  send  the 
uncle  to  such  a  place  as  Wilhelmshohe. 

I  had  intended  to  have  given  in  this  letter  my  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  equally  extra- 
ordinary (and,  I  suppose,  generally  unexpected)  failure  of  the 
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French  arms  in  this  war.     This  letter,  however,  is  already  too 
long. 


The  defeat  at  Sedan,  the  captivity  of  the  Emperor,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  government  under  the  auspices  of 
the  half-dozen  avowed  republicans  in  the  Chamber,  presented  a 
situation  with  which  Laboulaye's  training  and  experience  wholly 
unfitted  him  to  cope,  and  revealed  to  others  his  utter  disquali- 
fications for  leadership  in  the  storm  which  had  then  set  in.  He 
was  a  little  uncertain  which  was  worse  for  France,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  that  of  the  Germans.  It  was  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  those  startling  changes  that  he  addressed 
to  me  the  following  letter: 


LABOULAYE   TO   BIGELOW 

Translation 

Paris,  September  6,  1870. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

The  defeat  of  McMahon  and  the  loss  of  his  army  justify  your 
prophecies,  only  too  well  but  this  cannot  change  my  position  nor 
my  resolutions.  If  I  were  a  passenger  upon  a  commercial  vessel 
I  might  think  of  escaping  two  certain  dangers,  but  I  am  embarked 
on  a  vessel  of  war;  that  ship  is  my  country.  It  is  better  to 
founder  with  her  than  to  strike  her  flag.  What  would  you  have 
done  if  the  South,  victorious,  had  come  and  laid  siege  to  New 
York?  Would  you  have  thought  of  disarming  the  enemy  by  your 
compliance;  and  do  you  believe  he  would  not  have  abused  your 
weakness  just  as  surely  as  he  did  his  victory?  If  Prussia  is 
victorious  let  her  do  her  worst,  only  let  her  not  count  on  a  durable 
peace;  she  has  sown  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  war  for  fifty  years  to 
come.  The  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  is  something  horrible; 
that  of  Paris  enrages  the  whole  world;  and  within  two  or  three 
years  you  will  have  a  coalition. 

What  has  happened  in  Paris  during  the  last  three  days  is  very 
sad;  the  chamber  invaded  by  a  coup  de  main  stealthily  arranged;  a 
republic  proclaimed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  interest  of  the 
deputies  from  Paris  only,  and  of  one  political  party  only,  that  of 
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the  Slide.  It  is  the  return  of  February,  1848;  it  is  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  that  supreme  unity  which  alone  might  have  been  able 
to  save  us  or  defer  our  ruin.  So  we  must  expect  troubles  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without.  The  socialists  and  the  ouvriers 
will  wish  to  take  a  hand  in  the  government.  I  am  not  sure  they 
will  fail  Then  we  shall  have  a  domestic  crisis  which  will  not 
leave  us  even  the  liberty  of  defending  ourselves.  Terrible  prospect 
by  which  only  our  enemies  can  profit. 

The  establishment  of  a  republic  in  France  means,  within  a  time 
not  remote,  a  republic  in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  That  imports  for 
Prussia  a  danger  which  perhaps  she  does  not  suspect.  Republi- 
can socialists  are  numerous  in  Germany,  and  the  victory  of  M.  de 
Bismarck  (if  he  is  to  be  victorious)  may  not  be  unqualified.  At 
all  events,  whether  you  overturn  a  country  by  revolution  or  by 
war,  you  harvest  poisonous  fruits  of  which  you  little  dream. 

The  revolution  of  Sunday  was  accomplished  like  a  Spanish 
pronunciamento ;  the  soldiers  and  the  national  guard  embraced 
each  other,  they  sang  and  they  drank  as  if  the  enemy  was  not  at 
our  gates.  One  would  have  supposed  the  republic  had  brought 
us  victory.  At  bottom  they  were  glad  to  see  the  empire  crumble. 
They  would  not  forgive  its  origin  and  still  less  its  defeat. 

The  Empress  made  off  without  anyone  thinking  of  disturbing 
her.  Marks  of  respect  were  showered  upon  the  Princess  Clothilde 
even  to  the  carriage  which  bore  her  away.  The  cry  of  "Down 
with  the  empire!"  was  scarcely  once  heard.  For  a  month  the 
empire  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Adieu,  dear  Mr.  Bigelow.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  no  more  be 
able  to  write  you.  When  the  storm  shall  have  passed  we  will  see 
each  other  again,  probably,  but  if  I  am  to  remain  in  the  vortex 
do  not  regard  me  as  an  object  of  pity,  for  the  misfortunes  of  my 
country  distress  me  and  I  feel  that  I  have  lived  too  long.  More- 
over, the  humiliation  and  ruin  of  France  will  benefit  no  one. 
Prussia  will  lose  in  moral  force  all  that  she  will  gain  in  material 
power.  It  will  then  be  her  turn  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  for  all 
Europe  and  woe  to  her  when  we  are  on  our  legs  again. 

Wholly  yours,  thanking  you  for  your  devoted  friendship, 


If  Mr.  Laboulaye  talked  of  the  new  government  as  he  wrote 
about  it  to  me,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  found  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  from  Paris  and  from  public  notice. 
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It  was  during  this  year  that  George  Bancroft  received  an  invi- 
tation which  no  American  before  or  since,  I  believe,  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  entitled  to.  On  the  oth  of  September  1870, 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bancroft  had  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Georgia  Augusta  University  at 
Gottingen.  In  accordance  with  a  venerable  custom  in  Germany 
any  one  who  survived  the  reception  of  a  university  degree  fifty 
years  was  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  it,  and  this  imported  a  jubilee. 
The  following  note  was  an  invitation  to  prepare  me  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  which  I  recall  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  as  I  owed  to  it  the  commencement  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Field  Marshall  von  Moltke : 

5  Sept.,  1870. 
Dear  Bigelow: 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  you  divide  my  loaf  with  me 
to-morrow  at  5  P.  M.     We  shall  be  alone. 

My  friends  (academic)  will  visit  me  on  Friday  at  11  A.  M.  So 
if  you  are  in  town :  but  of  that  to-morrow. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Geo.  Bancroft. 


I  am  fortunate  enough  to  give  some  extracts  from  Bancroft's 
own  account  of  the  occasion  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis,  his  kinsman: 

"A  little  before  eleven  a  circle  of  my  more  immediate  Berlin 
friends  gathered  about  me,  and  Curtius  as  their  representative, 
read  me  a  poem  full  of  affection  and  good  will.  While  this  was 
going  on,  the  deputy  from  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Gottingen, 
Waitz,  a  first-rate  man,  came  in,  attended  by  Prof.  Zacharia;,  and 
after  making  me  a  most  beautiful  address,  presented  me  a  new 
diploma.  I  answered  him  in  German,  giving  an  account  of  Got- 
tingen in  my  day.  The  University  of  Berlin  followed;  and  their 
Rector,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Profes- 
sors, in  quite  a  long  address,  congratulated  me  on  the  day.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  recollections  of  the  great 
men  of  Berlin  a  half  century  ago,  for  I  knew  Schliermacher,  and 
\\ .  von  Humboldt,  and  Hegel,  and  Wolf,  and  many  more.    A 
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deputation  from  the  Berlin  Academy,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
came  next,  and  read  a  written  word  to  me,  exquisitely  expressed, 
and  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  A  delegation  from  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  then  came  forward  and  said  that  by 
a  unanimous  vote  I  had  been  declared  a  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris 
causa;  but  that,  as  I  had  already  had  the  same  degree  from  Bonn, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  to  confer  the  degree  for  the  second 
time.  Beside  the  formal  acts,  personal  friends  came  in.  My 
wife  being  absent,  two  charming  American  women  kept  me  in 
countenance  by  their  gentleness,  and  made  my  guests  happy  by 
serving  them  the  best  of  old  wines.  By  and  bye  good  old  Ranke 
came  in;  and  after  cordial  greetings  added  'but  I  must  after  the 
true  German  manner  kiss  you';  and  he  put  his  arms  around  my 
neck  and  gave  me  a  hearty  kiss.    So  it  went  on  all  day  long.  "* 

While  on  a  visit  to  Wittenberg  and  Lutheran  memorabilia  I 
read  in  some  American  print  that  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Godkin2  had  been 
invited  to  accept  some  kind  of  a  professorship  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. I  promptly  gave  him  the  advice  which  Punch  gave  to  the 
swain  who  was  meditating  matrimony  —  Don't!  I  was  rejoiced 
at  receiving  in  reply  the  following  note  from  him: 


EDWIN  L.   GODKIN  TO  BIGELOW 

10  West  48th  St., 
New  York,  Oct.  17,  1870. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  that  the  Wittenberg  paper  should  have 
stirred  you  up  into  writing.  I  am  of  course  not  only  flattered  by 
your  advice  not  to  go  to  Harvard,  but  raised  in  my  own  estimation 
as  well,  for  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  you,  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  thing.  Not  but  that  Cambridge  has  many 
personal  attractions  for  me,  but  I  think  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
unsafe  for  a  man  to  go  to  live  in  a  place  he  enjoys  as  a  visitor. 
Professing  I  suppose  is  poorer  work  than  editing,  but  it  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  giving  you  the  certainty  that  somebody 
minds  what  you  say,  which  is  more  than  an  editor  can  be  said  to 
have. 

'Howe's  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft,  II,  253. 
Subsequently  first  editor  of  The  Nation. 
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I  envy  you  and  all  intelligent  men,  who  are  just  now  in  foreign 
parts.  The  events  of  the  last  summer  have  fairly  stunned  me,  & 
any  man  who  is  "there"  is  certainly  assisting  at  such  scenes  as 
none  of  his  ancestors  have  witnessed.  The  collapse  of  the  French 
army  is  comprehensible  by  every  body  who  read  Trochu's  book, 
but  I  certainly  should  look  for  the  display  of  more  sang  froid,  and 
self-control  &  resource  among  the  civilians.  Did  any  body  ever 
listen  to  such  an  outburst  of  lies  and  bombast  as  they  have  poured 
forth!  When  a  man  like  Majude  claims  for  France  in  the  Revue 
"le  glorieux  privilege  d'etonner  le  monde,"  we  may  as  well  veil 
our  faces.     It  is  all  dreadfully  like  the  Fenian  performances. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  comfortably  settled.  You  are  one  of 
the  quite  fortunate  men  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Godkin  joins  me  in  kindest  remembrances  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Bigelow.  Very  truly  yours 

Edwin  L.  Godkin. 


FROM  MY  DIARY 

Wittenberg,  Sunday,  September  25,  1870.  Left  Berlin  at  1 
and  reached  this  place  about  3.  Rode  to  this  hotel  with  my 
valise.  Met  French  prisoners  screening  the  sand  and  wheeling 
dirt.  I  immediately  sallied  out,  Murray1  in  hand,  for  memorials 
of  Luther.  A  lad  told  me  where  the  Schloss  Kirche  was.  I  found 
it  open,  by  unwonted  good  luck,  and  the  aged  and  humpbacked 
but  motherly-looking  woman  who  shows  the  Luther  curiosities, 
alone  in  the  Church.  A  picture,  full  length,  by  Cranach,  of  Luther, 
and  one  of  Melanchthon  hung  opposite  each  other  upon  the  wralls 
and  were  new  evidence  of  Luther's  good  fortune  in  having  for  a 
contemporary  and  friend  so  clever  a  portrait  painter,  through 
whom  his  features  are  now  as  familiar  to  Germans  as  those  of 
Washington  to  Americans.  My  guide  then  lifted  up  a  door  in 
the  floor  and  right  under  it  was  a  bronze  slab  from  2J  to  3  feet  by 
say  18  inches  wide,  on  which  in  raised  brass  letters  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

MARTINI  *  LUTHERI  *  S  *  THEOLOLE  *  D  *  CORPUS  * 
H  *  L  *  S  *  I.  Qui  An  *  CHRISTI  *  M  *  D  *  LVI  *  XII  CAL. 
MARTII  *  EYSLEBII  *  IN  PATRIA  S*M*0*C*V*  ANN  * 
LXIII  *  Mil  *  X. 

•Guide  book. 
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Here  then  were  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great 
protestor.  I  had  no  time  then  to  indulge  in  the  meditations  which 
such  a  situation  was  calculated  to  inspire,  for  my  venerable  guide 
seemed  to  think  that  after  I  had  verified  the  story  of  my  guide 
book  I  had  no  occasion  to  tarry  farther.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  church  and  vis  a  vis  his  portrait  was  another  memorial  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  material  over  the  remains  of  Melanchthon : 

Philippi  Melanchtoni  S.  V.  Corpus  H.  L.  S.  F.  Qui  AN. 
Christi  MDLX  XIII  CAL.  MAII  IN  HAC  URBE  M*0* 
C  *  V  ANN  LXIII  *  M  *  II  *  D  *  II.  His  full  length  portrait 
by  Cranach  is  excellent  and  interesting.  Near  the  altar  is  a  fine 
bronze  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Luther's  faithful  friend.  He  is 
clasping  a  sword  with  both  hands;  over  the  head  the  inscription, 
verbum  domini  manet  in  sternum.  His  brother,  John  the 
Silent,  opposite. 

I  was  then  shown  Luther's  Mass  book  in  Old  German,  and  about 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  printing  as  I  ever  saw.  The  corners  of  the 
leaves  were  much  worn  away,  as  if  the  mice  had  been  at  them. 
Our  guide  also  showed  me  Luther's  hour-glass,  a  wooden  frame 
gilded,  with  places  for  four  glasses,  for  J,  J,  J  and  full  hours. 
This  was  evidently  one  of  Luther's  extravagances.  As  I  was 
going  out  she  called  my  attention  to  the  doors,  a  superb  speci- 
men of  bronze  covered  with  the  95  theses  which  Luther  had 
caused  to  be  posted  upon  their  original  predecessors,  destroyed  by 
fire  by  the  French  long  ago.     Over  it  this  inscription: 

Fredericus  Gulielmus  IV  Rex*  Portam  in  qua  Martinus 
Lutheris  A  Dom.  MDXVIIM  October  DXXXI  indulgentiis 
Romanis  impugnandis  Theses  arHuxit  LXXXXV  Reformationis 
Sacrorum  Praenuntias  incendio  vastatum  refecit  signis  exor- 
navit*  valvas  ex  Aere  Heri  atque  illas  theses  inscribi  jussit 
A.  D.  MDCCCLVII. 

My  guide,  who  had  become  very  impatient  at  my  delay,  next 
conducted  me  to  the  old  university  buildings  where  Luther  lived 
with  his  wife  while  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy.  The 
university  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
Halle. 

On  the  same  shelf  were  the  fragments  of  a  large  goblet  which 
had  belonged  to  Luther.     When  Peter  the  Great  was  there  in 
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1725  I  believe  it  was  —  he  wanted  to  buy  it.     Failing  in  that,  he 

v,  anted  at  least  to  drink  out  of  it.     They  got  him  some  water,  and 

while  he  was  satisfying  his  archeological  thirst  he  dropped  it  and 

broke  it  into  a  hundred  pieces  or  more.     The  standard  and  stem 

were  uninjured,  about  four  inches  high.     The  receptacle  however 

was  thoroughly  shivered.     Happily,  for  the  uses  to  which  this 

glass  had  been  consecrated,  for  all  future  time  probably,  this 

accident  did  it  no  harm;  indeed  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it 

.*.  increased  its  value.     The  fragments  of  such  a  relic 

^^i  /      /    after  it  had  received  such  an  homage  from  Peter 

y  \)C/  7v    tne  Great  are  worth  more  than  the  unbroken  cup 

before  or  without  it.     Over  the  door  of  the  room 

Peter  had   written  his  name  abridged  in  Russian  with  chalk 

in  letters  thus  shaped  and  about  half  an  inch  long.     These  were 

covered  with  glass  to  protect  them. 

Went  by  the  train  to  Juterbog  at  10.36,  an  hour's  trip.  A 
droske  took  me  to  the  village  about  a  mile  distant.  Found  my 
way  on  foot  to  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  the  spires  of 
which  my  driver  had  pointed  out  to  me.  The  church  was  locked ; 
found  the  sexton  who  came  and  took  me  in. 

The  church  was  built  in  the  13th  Century  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  be  as  suitable  for  worship  1300  years  hence  as  now.  In  the 
sacristy  he  showed  me  the  box  in  which  Tetzel  had  placed  the  gold 
which  he  had  received  from  the  sale  of  Indulgences  and  for  which 
he  was  waylaid  and  plundered  by  a  robber  knight,  Hans  von  Hacke, 
to  whom  Tetzel  had  previously  granted  a  pardon  or  indemnity  for 
any  sins  he  might  commit.  The  box  is  ten  feet  long,  three  feet 
high  and  as  many  wide.  It  is  all  bound,  top  and  sides,  with  iron, 
and  the  lid  was  so  heavy  that  I  had  to  take  two  hands  to  lift  it. 
Tetzel  had  eight  horses  to  draw  it,  filled  as  it  was  with  gold.  The 
ceiling  of  the  sacristy  five  centuries  old  is  frescoed  and  looks  as 
fresh  as  the  day  it  was  put  on,  if  one  may  judge  by  comparison 
with  new  frescoes. 

Oct.  3,  1870.  At  the  supper  given  by  Bancroft  on  his  seventieth 
birthday  and  in  reply  to  a  toast  drunk  in  his  honor,  he  said  in 
German  that  the  war  that  had  been  waging  so  recently  with 
France  was  an  old  man's  war.  Fie  referred  specifically  to  the 
King,  who  was  already  sixty-four,  to  von  Moltke  and  von  Roon, 
his  two  most  conspicuous  generals,  who  were  about  seventy. 
Professor  Curtius,  who  had  already  been  charged  with  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  Crown  Prince,  on  leaving  the  table  with  Mrs. 
Bancroft,  said  to  her  that  the  King  himself,  who  had  come  to  the 
throne  only  eight  years  before  and  then  already  an  old  man,  said 
to  him  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  ever  do  anything  to  render 
his  reign  memorable,  but  he  hoped  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  son, 
who  would  accomplish  the  unification  of  Germany  and  thus  be- 
come illustrious.  Singularly  enough  the  old  man  who  so  modestly 
cast  the  horoscope  of  his  future  had  not  been  ten  years  upon  the 
throne  before  he  had  associated  his  reign  with  by  far  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Germany,  whether  of  ancient 
or  of  modern  times. 

Berlin,  November  25,  1870.  My  birthday.1  Have  spent  it 
chiefly  in  writing  letters.  I  am  one  year  older  than  Gibbon  was 
when  he  finished  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
which,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  sage  Fontanelle  and  the 
historian  of  nature,  Buffon,  he  pronounced  the  crowning  period 
of  human  happiness.  Though  I  have  executed  no  great  achieve- 
ment like  Gibbon's  with  which  to  propitiate  mankind,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  freer  than  I  am  now  from  serious  cares,  or 
had  more  enjoyable  moments  daily  than  since  I  have  been  here  in 
Berlin.  I  think  I  have  gained  a  little  in  spiritual  experience. 
Yesterday  I  delivered  the  Thanksgiving  address  at  the  American 
chapel.  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  willing  to  have  undertaken 
it  a  year  ago  —  if  I  should  have  been  sufficiently  indifferent  to  the 
opinions  of  the  world  to  have  undertaken  a  task  for  which  I  had  no 
excuse,  except  a  desire  to  oblige,  and  perhaps  do  good.  I  never 
saw  an  audience  in  church  so  attentive,  and  numbers  spoke  of  my 
address  so  cordially  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  successful. 
We  had  a  dinner  in  the  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  my 
audience  of  the  morning  and  many  others  were  assembled,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty.  Many  who  were  quite  strangers 
came  up  to  say  how  much  pleasure  they  had  received  from  my 
sermon.  Dr.  Smith  of  Andover,  who  conducted  the  religious 
exercises  on  the  occasion,  seemed  to  think  it  eminently  successful 
and  orthodox,  while  Bancroft  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
how  exactly  we  thought  alike. 

At  the  dinner  Simson,  the  President  of  the  Parliament,  Pro- 
fessor von  Hollzendorf,  Gneist,2  Mommsen,  Count  Minister,  and 

JFifty-third. 

2Rudolf  von  Gneist  (1816-1895),  member  of  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  from  1858 
until  his  death,  and  of  the  Reichstag  from  1867  to  1884;  ennobled  in  1888;  among  his  works 
are  several  on  the  English  Constitution. 
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[Hermann]  Grimm,  author  of  the  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  were 
among  the  invited,  also  the  rector  of  the  University.  In  a  reply 
to  a  toast  to  the  day,  I  congratulated  Mr.  Bancroft  upon  having 
passed  his  seventieth  birthday,  his  threescore  and  ten,  with  a  few 
of  what  I  regarded  as  appropriate  remarks.1  Soon  after  breakfast 
the  following  morning  Bancroft  called,  bringing  a  copy  of  the 
Berliner  Fremden  und  Anzeigeblatt  and  calling  my  attention  to  a 
paragraph  in  it  complimentary  to  my  sermon  of  the  previous  day,2 
and  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  5  p.  m.  He  was  expect- 
ing some  State  ministers  who  had  come  on  to  sign  the  new 
constitutional  convention  that  was  to  complete  the  union  of 
Germany.  Professor  Gneist  was  also  there;  von  Savigny,  son  of 
the  old  professor  and  now  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  Danish  minister,  and  General  Hazen  (the  only  American 
besides  myself) ,  were  the  guests.  I  sat  between  von  Savigny  and 
Gneist.  In  this  I  was  fortunate.  Gneist  explained  to  me  the 
electoral  system  of  Prussia  and  also  the  plan  for  its  reform  which 
he  contemplated.  By  his  system,  those  who  pay  one-third  the 
taxes  in  the  largest  sums  choose  one-third  of  the  electors  of  depu- 
ties; for  instance,  say  five  hundred.  Those  who  pay  one-third  in 
the  next  largest  sums  choose  the  next  third  of  the  electors;  and 
those  who  pay  the  balance  choose  the  other  third.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  he  had  expounded  this  theory  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Kreis  Ordnung.  Gneist  also  told  me  that  he  had  proposed  to 
Mommsen  that  they  should  go  next  summer  to  America.  And,  to 
his  surprise,  Mommsen  entertained  the  proposal  quite  favorably. 

'"I  desire,  Mr.  Minister,  to  offer  you  in  the  name  of  your  country-people  here  assembled, 
their  cordial  congratulations  that  during  the  past  year,  you  have  been  permitted  to  cele- 
brate that  most  noteworthy  anniversary  in  the  life  of  man,  your  seventieth  birthday,  in 
the  possession  of  unimpaired  health,  in  the  full  perfection  and  active  exercise  of  all  your 
eminent  capacities  for  usefulness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  ample  and  constantly  accumu- 
lating worldly  distinctions. 

The  great  historian  of  nature  Buffon,  places  the  crowning  moment  of  human  happi- 
ness at  the  mature  season,  in  which  our  passions  are  supposed  to  be  calmed  —  our  duties 
fulfilled,  our  ambition  satisfied,  our  fame  and  fortune  established  on  a  solid  basis. 

"All  these  conditions  of  happiness,  Sir,  you  have  long  since  realized.  I  feel  that  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  sentiments  of  all  who  are  assembled  here  to-night,  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  a  happiness,  which  a  life,  crowded  with  honor- 
able services  to  your  country  and  to  the  world,  as  historian,  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
has  entitled  you  to.     I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  proposing: 

"The  health  of  George  Bancroft,  whose  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the  litera- 
ture, the  statesmanship,  the  diplomacy  and  the  glory  of  our  country. " 

This  toast  was  received  with  loud  cheers  of  approval. 

sIt  reported  the  attendance  at  the  Chapel  as  200  "durchaus  der  besseren  Klasscn  ange- 
horig,"  and  referred  to  my  address  as  "  less  a  sermon  than  a  moral  view  (Betrachlung)  of  the 
deepest  import;  an  explanation  of  the  ethical  order  of  the  world  by  its  political  tendencies, 
showing,  for  instance,  that  the  present  unexampled  prostration  of  France  is  the  conse- 
quence of  offending  against  that  order  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
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Count  Minister,  who  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Hanover, 
said  he  meant  to  contest  the  reception  of  the  new  states  under  the 
present  constitution.  He  wants  the  central  power  strengthened. 
He  is  in  favor  of  a  Herrenhaus,  consisting  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  corresponding  substantially  with  the  Peers  in  England,  and 
expects  to  contest  that  point  in  the  debate  to  come  off  on  Tuesday. 
He  has  written  a  book  entitled  Political  Sketches  in  its  English 
translation,  where  his  views  on  this  subject  are  presented. 
Schulten  very  felicitously  applied  the  story  of  Appelles  who  was 
asked  by  Alexander  to  paint  for  him  the  very  best  picture  he  could 
paint.  Appelles  painted  a  curtain  and  told  Alexander  to  imagine 
anything  behind  it  that  would  please  him  most. 

As  a  member  of  the  Law  Reform  Association  of  New  York  and 
with  a  view  to  our  military  legislation,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter,  expressing  ideas  which  my  observation  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  had  led  me  to  entertain  upon  the  subject  of 
military  service : 


BIGELOW  TO  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER 
4  HOHENZOLLENN   STRASSE     BERLIN,   NOV.    14,    1870. 

My  dear  Sir: 

*  #  $  *  #  #  * 

You  in  common  with  every  enlightened  American  must  have 
remarked  with  astonishment  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  disarmed  what  was  till  recently  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  army  in  the  world,  and  after  an  unparalleled  succession  of 
victories,  with  scarcely  a  single  serious  disaster  or  blunder,  have 
practically  taken  possession  of  France.  The  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Germans  had  its  origin,  like  so  many  good  things 
of  this  world,  in  their  adversities.  I  dare  say  you  are  already 
impatient  to  know  what  all  this  can  have  to  do  with  the  New 
York  or  the  Law  Reform  Association.  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly 
as  I  can. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  gov't,  of  New  York  City  and  State 
is  now  practically  a  usurpation,  that  there  are  no  means  of 
properly  enforcing  the  sanctions  of  the  laws,  so  seriously  is  the 
judiciary  debauched;  and  of  course,  laws  which  can  not  be  en- 
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forced  are  no  better  than  bad  laws  or  no  laws,  and  where  such  a 
state  of  things  exists  society  declines  toward  barbarism.  The  full 
results  of  a  condition  of  things  which  I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate 
are  not  yet  realized.  People  still  employ  lawyers  and  submit  their 
controversies  to  judges,  if  the  amounts  in  dispute  are  not  large  or 
the  antagonist  forces  are  pretty  equally  matched,  but  with  what 
assurance  of  getting  what  they  are  entitled  to?  And  how  much 
longer  will  even  this  respect  be  paid  to  the  formalities  of  justice? 
Now  why  is  this?  Is  it  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequence 
of  popular  sovereignty?  I  think  not.  I  think  I  see  where  the 
difficulty  lies,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  if  it  can  be  applied.  Con- 
fining my  observations  for  the  present  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  is  no  more  defenceless  population  in  the  world  than  that 
which  is  composed  of  what  is  vulgarly  termed  its  better  classes, 
whenever  threatened  with  violence.  As  a  general  thing,  they 
have  not  vigorous  constitutions,  they  are  trained  to  the  use  of  no 
weapons,  and  they  are  really  incompetent  to  organize,  either  for 
attack  or  defence,  such  forces  as  they  still  may  possess.  Since  we 
gave  up  our  militia  training  which  to  be  sure  taught  little  except 
guzzling  or  gambling,  our  young  men  have  grown  up  in  greater 
ignorance  than  ever  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  self- 
defence.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  could  be  trusted  to  load  a  gun 
or  would  know  how  to  use  it  when  it  was  loaded.  While  these 
classes  have  been  thus  growing  more  and  more  defenceless  a  lower 
stratum  of  society,  which  is  always  in  open  war  with  poverty  and 
starvation;  which  has  rude  notions  of  justice  and  usually  settles 
its  controversies  in  the  ring  because  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal 
are  more  to  their  taste  or  because  their  controversies  are  too 
trifling  for  courts  or  will  not  brook  the  laws  delay,  has  steadily 
been  gaining  in  power  and  importance.  Accustomed,  from  their 
youth  up,  to  dispensing  this  sort  of  jurisprudence  to  themselves 
and  others,  they  commit  their  fortunes  to  its  decisions  more 
cheerfully  and  with  less  hesitation  than  the  upper  classes  invoke 
the  decisions  of  the  legal  tribunals.  These  men  were  not  long  in 
finding  out  that  in  personal  rencontres  the  mass  of  society  were  as 
helpless  before  them  as  sheep  before  wolves.  In  due  time  they 
came  to  be  employed  in  organizing  and  disorganizing  primary 
meetings.  They  were  first  used  systematically  in  this  way,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  to  break  down  Silas  Wright1  in  1844.  As  their 
importance  to  parties  came  to  be  more  generally  recognized  and 

■Candidate  for  Governor. 
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appreciated  they  organized  under  chiefs  of  their  own,  of  which 
Mike  Walsh  and  Isaiah  Rynders  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  notorious.  Gradually  they  enlarged  the  basis  of  muscular 
politics  and  took  contracts,  not  only  to  regulate  primary  and  other 
meetings,  but  our  state  conventions  as  well,  and  even  at  national 
conventions,  would  assist  the  factions  which  could  afford  to  pay 
them  most  liberally.  An  eminent  philosopher  teaches  that  you 
may  see  in  everything,  if  you  look  sharp,  its  purpose,  cause,  and 
effect.  All  that  is  wicked,  disastrous,  and  degrading  in  the 
history  of  your  judiciary  for  the  past  few  years  was  concealed,  as 
the  flower  in  its  bud,  in  these  disorderly  organizations,  which 
both  political  parties  began  to  countenance  as  long  ago  as  1848. 
Not  knowing  how  to  resist  them,  the  great  political  parties 
trafficked  with  them  and  of  course  lost  in  every  trade.  Brutal, 
lawless  force,  thus  gradually  usurped  the  crown  and  has  worn  it 
ever  since.  It  first  got  possession  of  the  city  councils  and  offices, 
then  it  began  to  get  its  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  in 
Congress.  It  is  now  getting  control  of  the  judiciary,  so  that  it 
can  break  the  laws  it  can  not  make.  With  this  new  auxiliary,  it 
has  acquired  the  control  of  the  vast  corporations,  of  unlimited 
means  of  corruption,  and  is  preparing  to  lay  its  unclean  hands 
upon  the  Federal  government. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  logical.  In  the  government,  brains 
without  muscle  are  no  match  whatever  for  muscle  without  brains. 
A  wolf  is  no  braver  than  a  sheep.  He  will  run  just  as  soon  from  an 
enemy  of  superior  force,  nor  has  he  as  much  strength  as  a  half  a 
dozen  sheep,  and  yet  one  wolf  in  a  fold  with  ten  thousand  sheep 
would  kill  and  eat  every  one  if  they  received  no  assistance.  So  two 
or  three  thousand  roughs  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  tolerably  sagacious  politician  have  taken  entire  posses- 
sion of  our  municipal  and  state  gov't;  and  are  rapidly  destroying 
the  securities  for  life  and  property  which  distinguish  civilized  from 
barbarous  society.  Now  would  this  state  of  things  ever  have 
occurred  if  our  merchants  and  lawyers  and  educated  classes,  who 
are  obliged  in  silence  to  endure  this  brutal  and  humiliating  despot- 
ism, had  received  a  good  military  education;  if  they  belonged  to 
some  regiment,  the  members  of  which  were  known  to  each  other; 
if  they  had  learned,  not  only  to  handle  the  sword  and  the  gun  and 
artillery,  but  how  to  organize  and  combine  their  forces  most 
rapidly  and  effectively;  if  by  gymnastic  and  other  training,  they 
were  a  match  physically  for  vagabond  pugilists,  who  have  made 
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our  laws  of  none  effect?  I  tell  you  no,  a  thousand  times  no. 
You  submit  to  these  things  because,  like  the  sheep,  you  have  no 
weapons  of  self-defence.  Think  how  a  few  villainous  Irishmen 
drove  the  whole  population  of  New  York  into  hiding  places  during 
the  riots  of  1863. 

Such  a  spectacle  could  not  possibly  be  witnessed  here  or  in  any 
other  country  where  the  people  knew  how  to  handle  any  of  their 
abundant  defensive  resources  What  aggravates  the  humilia- 
tion of  this  state  of  things  is  that  we  owe  it  mainly  to  the  most 
degraded  class  of  our  adopted  citizens.  The  Irish  like  the  English 
are  most  universally  trained  to  pugilism  or  to  the  use  of  some  kind 
of  weapon,  often  to  both.  It  is  the  only  numerous  class  among 
us  that  receive  this  training  which  explains  the  fact  that  our 
gov't,  of  New  York  is  entirely  in  their  hands.  You  will  perhaps 
ask  why  the  Germans  who  are  now  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
Irish  do  not  neutralize  them;  why  they  do  not  bring  their  military 
training  to  bear  upon  the  enemies  of  law  and  order.  In  the  first 
place  most  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States  have  gone  there 
to  escape  military  service  and  have  never  had  their  training;  in  the 
next  place  they  do  not  speak  the  language,  are  not  familiar  with 
our  institutions,  and  are  not  therefore  so  easily  handled  by  politi- 
cians; and  in  the  third  place,  they  are  more  generally  dispersed 
through  the  country  where  such  qualities  are  less  available  for 
political  uses;  and  in  the  last  place  a  very  large  number  of  those 
who  are  settled  in  one  city,  like  the  Irish,  do  profit  by  the  defence- 
lessness  of  the  native  American  population. 

This  too  perhaps  may  explain  the  deafness  of  so  many  of  them 
in  New  York  to  political  considerations  which  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts always  are  received  by  the  Germans  with  favor.  England, 
though  constantly  enlarging  the  base  of  her  government,  seems 
to  be  as  fortunate  as  ever  in  the  selection  of  her  public  officers. 
Her  judiciary,  her  parliament,  and  her  ministerial  officers,  have 
experienced  no  such  deterioration  as  corresponding  departments 
of  our  gov't.  Is  not  this  owing  in  a  very  considerable  measure 
to  the  fact  that  every  Englishman  is  trained  in  manly  exercises, 
and  in  the  arts  of  self-defence,  that  any  dozen  English  gentlemen, 
on  reaching  their  majority,  are  likely  to  be  more  than  a  match  in 
any  sort  of  contest  with  any  dozen  men  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  lower  classes.  I  might  illustrate  this  farther  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  rapid  decline  of  civil  liberty  in  France  since  the 
prohibition  of  duelling  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  all  the  Latin  and 
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Oriental  states  where  people  are  not  habituated  to  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  for  the  most  part  receive  no  military  education.  But  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  my  idea  intelligible  to  you,  and  to 
suggest  the  remedy  which  alone  will  meet  our  difficulties;  that  is, 
to  make  every  young  American  a  soldier  as  a  part  of  the  process 
for  making  him  a  good  citizen.  We  have  in  New  York  City  a 
population  of  say  900,000.  In  Prussia  I  think  about  one  per  cent, 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty  every  year.  That  ratio  in  New  York 
would  give  every  year  a  class  of  9,000  of  your  best  young  men  to 
be  educated  in  the  art  and  science  of  self-defence.  In  ten  years 
that  would  give  you  an  army  well  trained  and  disciplined,  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the 
best  educated  and  most  substantial  citizens  of  New  York.  In  one 
year  thus  consecrated  to  the  study  of  military  science  they 
would  acquire  hardiness  of  constitution,  a  healthy  muscular  devel- 
opment, an  improved  carriage,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  handling 
all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  bodies  of  men,  so  as  to  give  them  their 
greatest  available  power.  This  discipline,  too,  would  in  some 
cases  interrupt  pernicious  habits  and  associations,  teach  habits  of 
subordination,  of  respect  for  superior  intelligence  and  for  author- 
ity —  qualities  in  a  people  which  are  much  cheaper  than  force, 
their  inevitable  substitute,  and  far  less  liable  to  be  abused.  There 
is  another  result  which  would  follow  from  such  a  regulation,  the 
importance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  It 
would  bring  the  different  strata  of  society  into  more  familiar 
intercourse  with  each  other.  During  my  last  visit  home,  I  was 
for  the  first  time  painfully  impressed  by  the  absolute  separation 
and  non-intercourse  of  the  different  orders  of  society  in  New 
York.  The  professional  and  commercial  classes  have  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  the  industrial  classes,  nor  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  of  each  other,  except  when  they  meet  in  the 
way  of  business;  there  is  the  same  separation  of  merchants  from 
clerks,  of  master  mechanics  from  their  workmen,  of  skilled 
workmen  from  common  laborers,  and  so  on.  This  species  of 
horizontal  stratification  prevails  more  or  less  all  the  world  over, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  so  complete  as  with  us.  I  have 
never  seen  in  any  country  the  different  classes  of  society  so 
ignorant  of  each  other's  daily  life,  habits  and  interests.  Though 
claiming  to  be  the  most  democratic  country  of  the  world  we  are 
socially  among  the  least  so.  Now,  if  men  who  in  any  one  year 
attain  the  age  of  20,  were  obliged  to  go  into  barracks,  to  obey 
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a  common  word  of  command,  walk  guard  the  same  number  of 
hours,  measure  with  each  other  their  respective  capacities  of 
endurance  and  aptitudes  for  learning,  and  to  compete  for  honors 
and  promotion  without  reference  to  their  social  position  or  for- 
tune, can  there  be  any  doubt  that  through  life  they  would  under- 
stand each  other  better  and  be  more  ready  to  cooperate  in  all 
worthy  enterprises,  and  present  a  more  compact  resistance  to 
combinations  of  the  dangerous  classes. 

I  will  not  weary  you  farther  with  my  views  upon  this  subject, 
which  may  seem  to  you  chimerical,  as  very  likely  they  would  have 
seemed  to  me  six  months  ago,  especially  if  so  nastily  and  inade- 
quately presented,  as  now  to  you.  I  can  hardly  expect  to  im- 
part to  another  the  confidence  in  them  which  has  been  with  me 
the  growth  of  months  of  study  and  reflection  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  favorable  for  observation.  If,  however,  they  should 
strike  you  favorably,  you  would  probably  agree  with  me  that  the 
bar  of  New  York  is  the  most  competent  body  to  put  the  matter 
into  shape  for  a  successful  experiment  whether  upon  a  municipal, 
a  state  or  a  national  scale.  It  is  with  such  a  hope  that  I  submit 
these  memoranda  to  your  discretion.  If  you  should  wish  fuller 
information  upon  the  subject,  I  will  be  happy  to  procure  and  send 
it  to  you.  In  any  event  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  the  main  idea 
of  giving  every  young  man  a  compulsory  military  education  im- 
presses you  and  whether  our  people  can  be  brought  to  submit  to  it 
except  in  some  great  crisis  like  that  through  which  we  have  recently 
passed  or  like  that  in  which  the  Prussian  system  had  its  origin. 

Always  my  dear  Sir,  Respectfully  yours 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Berlin,  Tuesday,  December  13,  iSyo.  By  invitation  of  Dr. 
Pertz,  the  Librarian,  I  went  with  my  wife  to  visit  the  Royal 
Library  to-day.  The  Doctor  accompanied  us.  The  Library,  he 
said,  contained  about  800,000  volumes.  What  most  interested 
me  was  a  show-case  which  the  Doctor  unlocked,  and  by  pulling  a 
cord  drew  a  white  curtain  which  disclosed  several  things  relating 
to  Luther  of  incomparable  value. 

The  Doctor  showed  us  first  a  small,  full-length  portrait  of 
Luther,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  by  Cranach,  said  to  be  only 
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surpassed  by  the  one  in  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  silk  robe.  This  portrait  was  part  of  a  portfolio  of  aquarelles 
of  the  same  kind  by  Cranach,  among  which  was  one  of  Christ, 
another  of  the  Crucifixion,  another  of  Melancthon  and  still 
another  of  Johann  Friedrich,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  another  of 
his  son.  The  portrait  of  Luther  is  dated  1543,  two  years  before 
his  death.  Under  it  in  his  own  handwriting  was  the  following 
verse  from  the  Psalms,  written  in  German : 

"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  He  shall  sustain  thee. 
He  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved. " 

— Psalms,  LV,  22. 

He  then  showed  us  a  translation  in  Luther's  handwriting  of  the 
books  of  Deuteronomy,  Job  and  the  Psalter,  bound  in  a  small 
quarto  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages.  The  text  had  been 
revised  and  interlined  with  frequent  corrections  in  red  ink.  This 
may  have  been  a  part  of  his  work  at  Wartburg.  We  also  saw  the 
first  Bible  ever  printed.  It  was  Gutenberg's  Bible,  printed  at  the 
behest  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  or  for  the  Fiirst  of  that  city, 
and  thus  came  to  the  King  by  inheritance.  I  was  also  shown  the 
first  printed  copy  of  the  Bible  in  German.  The  type  and  ink  of 
these  earliest  specimens  of  printing  are  marvelously  fine.  The 
pages  were  all  more  or  less  illuminated  besides.  Then  I  was 
shown  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  which  Charles  I  carried  to  the 
scaffold  and  gave  to  Bishop  Juxon;  also  the  two  metal  hemis- 
pheres which  Otto  de  Guericke  used  for  the  experiments  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  air-pump. 

Dined  to-day  with  Lord  Loftus,1  his  secretaries  the  only  other 
guests.  His  Lordship,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  showed 
a  disposition  to  make  kindling-wood  of  Bancroft,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  amused  me  much  had  I  not  taken  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  conversation  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's friend.  He  said  that  at  an  official  dinner  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  in  the  presence  of  Thiele  of  the  foreign  office  and  of  von 
der  Heydt,  then  Minister  of  Finance,  with  sundry  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  Bancroft  made  an  after-dinner  speech  in  which 
he  said  that  if  necessary  Germany  would  be  assisted  by  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  Von  der  Heydt,  drumming  on  the  table 
with  his  fingers  as  was  his  wont,  said  "Schone  Phrasen,"  (fine 

lBritish  ambassador. 
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phrases).  "Nein,"  said  Bancroft,  "er  weist  es"  (No,  he  knows 
it,  —  "er"  here  signifying  the  Emperor  of  France).  It  was,  I 
presume,  this  speech  of  which  the  Emperor  complained  to  Wash- 
burne  and  which  led  to  an  explanatory  correspondence  between 
the  ministers  and  Secretary  Fish. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  day  or  two  in  writing  a  letter 
to  Senator  Conkling  about  the  proper  way  of  celebrating  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  our  independence,  which  is  only  five 
years  off  and  for  which  it  is  time  to  commence  preparations. 

About  this  time  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
pere,  on  the  5th  of  December.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  my  first 
meeting  with  this  interesting  character  and  master  of  romantic 
authorship. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1864.  The  day  before,  on  return- 
ing to  my  office  after  a  temporary  absence,  I  found  the  following 
note  awaiting  me: 

Si  Monsieur  etait  l'homme  aimable  que  1'on  dit,  il  viendrait  dejeuner 
domain  avec  moi  a  St.  Gratien,  Avenue  du  Lac,  en  prenant  le  chemin  de 
fer  du  Nord  a.  11  heures  moins  10  minutes. 

Je  lui  sers  bien  cordialement  la  main.  Alex.  Dumas 

In  reply  I  telegraphed: 

"  M.  Bigelow  sera  chez  M.  Dumas  entre  onze  heures  et  midi 
Gemain.  l 

On  the  20th  of  December  I  mailed  to  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling 
my  letter  giving  my  views  as  to  how  our  Centennial  anniversary 
should  be  celebrated. 


BIGELOW   TO   ROSCOE  CONKLING 

4   HOHENZOLLERN   STRASSE,    BERLIN, 

Dec.  14,  1870. 
My  dear  Senator: 

It  may  not  have  occured  to  you  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  most  memorable  anniversary  in  our  national  history.  Five 
years  from  the  4th  day  of  July  next  we  shall  have  completed  the 
first  century  of  our  existence  as  an  independent  people.     The 

■An  account  of  the  ensuing  visit  which  I  made  to  Alexandre  Dumas  was  published  in 
Siril>ncr's  Monthly  for  April  187 1.  It  was  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters  on  the  8th  of  December  19  n  and  published  in  revised  form  in  its  Proceedings 
(Vul.  I,  no.  4,  |>.  1). 
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event  which  marks  the  term  of  such  a  memorable  political  cycle 
ought  to  be  suitably  commemorated.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  leaving  behind  it  some  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  our  great  inheritance,  some  durable  memorial,  like  the 
altar  of  stones  erected  by  the  Children  of  Israel  on  Mount  Ebal, 
which  should  be  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  our  deliverance 
from  colonial  bondage,  and  of  the  Divine  guidance  and  protection 
under  which  we  have  since  been  so  prosperously  journeying. 

To  make  suitable  preparations  for  such  a  commemoration  no 
time  should  be  lost.  It  will  not  do  to  delay  them  until  the  anni- 
versary is  upon  us,  and  then  allow  our  patriotic  enthusiasm  to  find 
imperfect  expression  in  confused  and  abortive  essays. 

In  determining  how  the  anniversary  should  be  noticed,  several 
questions  present  themselves  for  preliminary  consideration. 

First:  Should  whatever  is  done  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the  people 
acting  through  a  national  organization  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose? 

Second:  What  precautions  are  necessary  at  the  outset  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  such  a  communication  being  impaired  by 
political  differences  and  party  discussions? 

Third:  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  should  the  partici- 
pation of  foreign  nations  be  invited? 

Fourth:  How  could  the  celebration  be  most  universal  with  the 
least  displacement  of  the  population. 

To  settle  these  questions  satisfactorily,  I  presume  the  most 
efficacious  method  would  be  for  the  President  to  instruct  some 
member  of  his  Cabinet,  or  to  create  a  volunteer  Board,  to  receive 
suggestions  from  the  public  upon  all  these  points,  and  to  report 
to  him  the  results,  with  plans  of  celebration,  as  mature  and 
detailed  as  possible,  and  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  enable  him  to  make  it  one  of  the  topics  of  his  next 
annual  Message.  The  subject  might  also  be  brought  before  the 
people  in  their  various  gatherings  on  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  and 
such  a  degree  of  public  attention  concentrated  upon  it  as  would 
greatly  aid  the  committee  in  their  task.  The  recommendations 
of  the  President  would  probably  determine  whether  the  cele- 
bration should  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive 
and  Congress,  or  by  an  unofficial  and  purely  popular  organization. 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  mode  of  commemorating  such  a  centenary. 
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Happily  it  admits  of  being  commemorated  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways,  nor  need  there  be  any  limits  placed  to  the  forms  in  which  the 
ingenuity  and  patriotism  of  the  country  may  find  expression.  It 
is  only  important  now  to  make  sure  that  the  occasion  is  not  over- 
looked or  undervalued. 

There  are  some  important  things  to  be  done  in  contemplation 
of  such  an  anniversary  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
its  celebration.     Of  these  the  most  obvious  are: 

First:  The  completion  of  the  Washington  Monument,  of  the 
Capitol  buildings,  and  as  far  as  possible  of  all  the  projected  rail- 
way, telegraphic,  and  other  public  works  throughout  the  country. 

Second:    The  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  of  values. 

Third:  The  reduction  of  the  national  indebtedness  to  a  point 
which  shall  insure  to  our  Federal  securities  a  value  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  equal  at  least  to  the  securities  of  any  other 
Government.  It  will  be  scarcely  creditable  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  live,  and  of  which  we  feel  so  proud,  if 
ten  years  after  our  civil  war,  and  with  uninterrupted  peace,  we 
continue  to  pay  our  debts  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  if  our 
republican  securities  sell  at  lower  rates  than  those  of  the  renounced 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World.  We  may  not  pretend  that  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  is  over  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of 
our  Fathers  fully  reestablished  till  our  Federal  bonds  are  worth 
their  nominal  value  in  gold.  There  is  no  surer  sign  of  a  weak 
government  than  a  depreciated  currency.  How  is  it  possible  to 
celebrate  the  first  centenary  of  our  political  institutions  as  it 
should  be  celebrated,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  financial  prom- 
ises of  our  Government  are  worth  less  than  those  of  England  or 
Germany,  or  of  any  other  Government  that  is  constitutionally 
distrustful  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Fourth:  If  possible,  the  geological,  mineralogical,  and  botani- 
cal surveys  of  those  States  which  yet  lack  them  should  be  made. 

Fifth:  An  extra  Federal  census  should  be  taken  in  June,  1875, 
that  its  results  may  be  ascertained  and  published  in  time  for  the 
anniversary  of  1876,  unless  the  same  end  would  be  served  by  the 
census  taken  that  year  by  the  several  States.  The  takers  of  the 
census  should  be  instructed  specially  to  procure  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  citizens  then  living  who  were  born  on  or  before 
July  4,  1776. 

In  regard  to  the  celebration  itself,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
take  such  a  direction  as  would  involve  the  massing  of  the  people 
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as  little  as  possible.  To  concentrate  the  ceremonies  or  entertain- 
ments of  the  day  too  much  at  any  one  point  might  raise  trouble- 
some questions  about  the  place  for  such  concentration.  Then  it 
would  necessarily  occur  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  all  large 
gatherings  in  our  climate  are  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
But  if  the  place  and  season  could  be  freed  from  every  objection, 
such  a  gathering  would  fail,  in  our  populous  country,  of  gratifying 
the  curiosity  except  of  a  very  limited  number.  The  last  Presi- 
dential inaugural  ball  at  Washington  ought  to  put  an  end  forever 
to  all  attempts  to  hold  national  assemblies  in  the  United  States, 
except  by  delegation  or  for  military  purposes,  and  under  mili- 
tary discipline.  If  there  is  anything  worth  seeing  on  such 
occasions  the  crowd  is  sure  to  be  too  great  for  any  one  to  see  it 
profitably,  or  even  in  safety. 

By  the  aid  of  the  telegraph  and  the  press,  however,  under  such 
organization  as  may  be  given,  the  extremities  of  the  nation  may  be 
put  into  electric  communication  with  its  heart,  and  the  spirit  of 
whatever  manifestation  may  be  resolved  upon  communicated 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic,  with  less  trouble  and  inconven- 
ience than  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  be  an  eye  or  ear  witness  of 
them. 

Though  I  cannot  presume  to  have  thought  of  all  or  even  of  the 
most  appropriate  ways  of  commemorating  the  approaching  cen- 
tennial of  1876,  yet  I  will  name  a  few  that  have  occurred  to  me  to 
show  the  general  character  with  which  I  think  the  memorial 
exercises  of  that  occasion  should  be  impressed: 

First:  At  least  one  complete  set  of  gold  or  silver  current  coins, 
with  new  devices  commemorative  of  the  day,  should  be  struck  off 
at  the  Mint  for  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

Second:  One  of  the  eminent  poets  of  our  land,  or  all,  should  be 
invited  to  sing  in  enduring  verse  our  national  farewell  to  the 
departing  century. 

Third:  Every  art  should  be  laid  under  contribution  for  some 
appropriate  memorial  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  such 
art  shall  have  attained,  and  with  which  it  will  begin  the  succeed- 
ing century. 

Fourth:  Foreign  nations  might  be  invited  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  in  such  a  way  as  should  seem  most  fitting.  At  least 
the  opportunity  could  be  offered  them  of  sending  or  withholding 
their  congratulations  upon  the  occasion,  and  thereby  showing  in 
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what  estimation  we  as  a  nation  will  be  held  abroad,  and  the  nature 
of  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that  period.  In  a 
note  which  Mr.  Guizot  wrote  on  the  21st  of  June,  1863,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  book  I  had  written  about  the  United  States  and 
sent  him,  he  made  this  remark,  which  though  certainly  never 
intended  for  such  a  purpose,  always  impressed  me  like  a  reproach : 

"Personne  ne  deplore  plus  vivement  que  moi  la  guerre  civile 
qui  desole  votre  patrie,  et  ne  fait  plus  de  vceux  pour  qu'elle  rede- 
vienne  vraiment  les  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique.  Ce  serait  un  grand 
malheur  et  une  grande  honte  pour  l'humanite  que  la  sagesse  et  la 
vertu  de  Washington,  et  de  sa  generation,  n'eussent  pas  reussi  a 
assurer  au  gouvernement  qu'elles  ont  fonde  un  siecle  de  vie." 

The  dark  cloud  which  was  then  discharging  its  wrath  upon  our 
country  has  passed  away,  and  the  prospect  is  more  than  fair  that 
humanity,  that  is  the  American  portion  of  it,  will  be  spared  the 
shame  with  which  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Guizot  was  disposed  in 
advance  to  reproach  her.  It  may  be  pleasing  to  him  if,  as  all 
the  world  hopes,  his  valuable  life  shall  be  spared  so  long,  and 
to  many  other  eminent  men  in  Europe,  to  have  so  excellent  an 
opportunity  of  saying  how  far  they  then  think  the  successive 
generations  of  American  republicans,  and  especially  the  last, 
have  proved  worthy  of  their  political  heritage. 

Fifth:  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed  that  by  1876  no  portion 
of  the  continent  of  America  will  be  in  colonial  dependence  upon 
any  foreign  Power,  but  that  we  shall  constitute  one  compact 
family  of  independent  States  under  such  form  of  government  as 
shall  best  suit  the  people  living  under  them,  and  all  in  friendly 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  No  better  opportunity  perhaps 
than  that  could  be  selected  for  holding  an  American  Congress  for 
settling  many  grave  international  questions  which  Europe  seems 
to  distracted  by  conflicting  interests  and  jealousies  ever  to  decide. 

Sixth:  Competent  persons  should  be  invited  to  prepare  a 
series  of  histories  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  product 
of  civilization  in  the  United  States  for  the  expiring  century. 

1.  Prominent  in  this  category,  if  executed  in  season,  would 
rank  a  book  which  Mr.  Seward  told  me  some  two  years  ago  he 
was  meditating,  and  which  he  described  as  a  "History  of  the 
Obligations  of  the  World  to  America,"  and  for  which,  in  part,  his 
recent  travels  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  undertaken. 
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2.  A  statistical  history  of  our  postal  service,  from  the  days  of 
Postmaster  Franklin. 

3.  A  like  history  of  telegraphy  in  all  its  varieties  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  A  like  history  of  the  progress  of  art,  industry,  and  inven- 
tion, including  the  disclosures  of  the  Patent  Office. 

5.  A  like  history  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  its 
distribution. 

6.  A  like  history  of  the  agriculture,  and  incidentally  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  land  under  culture,  and  of  the  disappearance 
of  growing  timber. 

7.  A  like  history  of  mining,  and  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  mineral  wealth. 

8.  A  statistical  history  of  military  and  naval  inventions,  dis- 
coveries and  achievements. 

9.  A  statistical  history  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

10.  A  statistical  history  of  education  and  educational  institu- 
tions, and  incidentally  of  the  honorary  and  financial  remunera- 
tion of  instructors. 

11.  A  like  history  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  institutes  and 
the  compensation  of  the  clergy. 

12.  A  like  history  of  the  natural  sciences,  their  progress  and 
the  progressive  means  provided  for  their  culture. 

13.  A  like  history  of  the  progress  of  wealth  and  the  financial 
vicissitudes  of  the  country. 

14.  A  like  history  of  the  fine  arts. 

15.  A  like  history  of  literature  and  typography. 

16.  A  like  history  of  the  press. 

17.  A  like  history  of  the  public  charities,  and  incidentally  a 
classification  of  the  poor  and  infirm  who  depend  upon  them. 

18.  A  like  history  of  the  organization  and  growth  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  treated  of  under  any  of  the 
preceding  categories. 

19.  Of  the  Municipal,  State  and  Federal  systems  of  political 
representation,  and  the  changes  which  they  may  have  respec- 
tively undergone. 

20.  An  account  of  what  is  memorable  in  the  celebrations  of 
the  various  anniversaries  of  American  Independence  from  the 
commencement. 

21.  Of  political  economy,  and  incidentally  of  labor,  free  and 
servile,  and  wages. 
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The  science  of  political  economy  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  with  our  independence,  for  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations 
was  not  yet  a  year  old. 

22  Of  law,  as  a  profession,  and  of  our  systems  of  judicial 
procedure  as  a  means  of  security  for  life  and  property. 

23.  Of  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  its  effects  upon  longevity. 
This  will  furnish  an  excellent  occasion  for  summing  up  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  which  the  world  has  experienced  from 
Jenner's  famous  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  efficacy  of  vac- 
cination, which  was  made  the  same  year  that  we  proclaimed  our- 
selves as  a  people,  free  and  independent,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
1876,  will  have  been  on  trial  just  a  century. 

24.  Of  commerce  and  navigation,  domestic  and  foreign,  ocean 
and  river,  and  incidentally  of  marine  and  naval  architecture. 

25.  Of  changes  and  ameliorations  in  the  social  condition  and 
nourishment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

26.  Of  the  aborigines  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone. 

27.  Of  the  climatic  and  meteorological  revolutions  and 
changes  of  the  century  on  our  continent. 

Seventh:  A  national  museum,  to  be  perpetually  associated, 
both  by  name  and  purpose,  with  this  anniversary.  The  edifice 
might  be  dedicated  or  its  corner-stone  laid  on  that  occasion,  and 
when  ready,  be  made  the  repository  of  such  works  of  art  com- 
memorative of  the  event  as  proved  worthy  of  its  hospitality,  and 
specimens  of  everything  printed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1776  and  1876,  and  of  all  memorials  of  that  day  in  each  of 
the  intervening  years  that  needed  and  deserved  such  a  shelter. 
This  should  be  the  nucleus  of  a  national  repository  in  modest 
imitation  of  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre,  and  of 
the  British  Museum  in  London. 

I  have  here  given  you  some  of  the  modes  in  which  this  august 
centenary  may  most  durably  and  creditably  express  the  senti- 
ments with  which  it  should  inspire  the  nation,  without  pretending 
that  all  these  methods  are  practicable,  or  that  any  of  them  are  the 
best.  What  I  am  most  solicitous  about  is  that  the  subject  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration  and  no  time  be  lost,  for  there 
is  none  to  spare,  in  making  suitable  preparations  to  welcome  what 
cannot  but  be  regarded,  when  it  arrives,  as  the  most  memorable 
anniversary  of  our  history.  I  remain,  my  dear  Senator,  very 
faithfully  yours,  John  Bigelow.1 

'This  letter  was  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  in  January,  187 1. 
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An  inexpensive  mode  of  celebrating  our  national  birthday  did 
not  suit  our  Federal  government  under  any  portion  of  President 
Grant's  administration.  Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  theatre 
of  a  commemorative  exposition  of  American  curios,  which  as  I 
predicted,  largely  failed  to  indemnify  the  subscribers  for  the 
expenses  it  involved. 

Christmas  Eve,  1870.  Dined  to-day  with  George  von  Bunsen 
accompanied  by  all  my  family.  The  three  oldest  of  my  children 
dined  with  us  at  the  table  at  half -past  four  p.  m.  The  two  young- 
est took  tea  with  other  children  above  stairs  at  five.  Von  Bun- 
sen  has  nine  or  ten  children,  all  healthy  and  attractive.  At  din- 
ner Carl,  the  oldest,  fourteen,  said  grace.  After  dinner  in  the 
parlor,  coffee  was  served,  then  prayer-books  (Lutheran)  were 
placed  in  our  hands,  and  one  of  the  boys  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  while  the  others  sang  Luther's  Christmas  Hymn.  When 
the  singing  was  over  (to  which  the  servants  were  all  invited)  the 
doors  of  the  parlor  were  thrown  open  and  we  were  ushered  into  it, 
my  daughter  Flora  as  the  youngest  guest  taking  the  precedence. 
There  we  saw  a  Christmas  tree  nearly  as  high  as  the  room  itself, 
gaily  decorated  in  the  usual  way,  while  around  the  room  were 
arranged  piles  of  presents  to  be  distributed.  I  was  almost  sorry 
to  see  the  liberality  of  their  dispensation  to  my  children  as  well 
as  to  their  mother  and  myself.  All  had  something  interesting: 
Grace  a  superb  illustrated  edition  of  V Allegro  and  //.  Penseroso 
of  Milton;  John  a  costly  knife;  Poultney  a  portfolio  with  writing 
materials;  Annie  and  Jennie  books  and  things  suitable  to  their 
ages ;  my  wife  a  knitted  breakfast-shawl.  To  me  Mrs.  von  B  unsen 
brought  a  brass  bell  modeled  from  a  very  old  bell  in  Italy,  which 
possessed  the  rare  distinction  of  being  the  first  cast-iron  bell 
that  had  ever  been  made  resonant.  It  was  designed  and  cast 
somewhere  in  Germany,  the  name  of  the  place  I  have  forgotten. 
It  is  open-work,  and  the  antique  letters  of  the  words  61  Mathcus, 
S  Marcus,  S  Lucas,  S  Johannes,  are  engraved  around  it.  Mr.  von 
Bunsen  gave  me  also  a  copy  of  the  Brief e  von  Alex,  von  Humboldt 
an  Christian  Carl  Josias  Freiherr  von  Bunsen,  with  this  inscription 
on  the  outer  page: 

"To  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  would  have  been  Humboldt's  and  Bun- 
sen's  friend,  had  he  known  them,  as  a  token  of  sincere  regard. 
The  Editor.    Berlin,  Christmas  Eve,  1870." 
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We  left  at  seven-thirty,  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  our  hosts  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Chris- 
tian purity  and  dignity  which  pervade  their  household. 

Von  Bunsen  said  Varnhagen,  Humboldt's  correspondent,  was  a 
great  villain ;  that  Humboldt  showed  the  best  side  of  his  character 
always  to  his  (von  Bunsen's)  father,  and  the  worst  side  to  Varn- 
hagen, such  being  the  different  effects  the  two  personalities  had 
upon  him. 


BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN  STRASSE 

Berlin,  Dec.  26,  1870. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  welcome  letter  received  this  morning  was  not  needed  to 
"prick  the  sides  of  my  intent."  I  thought  I  had  written  you  of 
our  settlement  here,  but  infer  from  your  letter  that  my  negligence 
as  a  correspondent  has  been  greater  than  I  had  supposed.  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Bright  has  resigned  [from  the  Cabinet],  not  that  he  was 
not  a  very  useful  man,  invalid  as  he  was,  to  the  government,  but 
he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  shafts  of  malice  now  or  hereafter 
when  he  returns  to  public  life,  and  when  his  example,  misunder- 
stood or  misconstrued,  may  be  used  to  blunt  the  rebukes  he  may 
find  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  others.  Besides,  I  think  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  a  minister 
and  enjoy  the  entire  freedom  he  requires,  while  responsible  in 
any  degree  for  the  action  of  his  late  colleagues. 

We  have  been  in  the  apartment  whence  I  write  since  October, 
and,  until  the  very  severe  cold  weather  of  the  last  week  came,  have 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  Berlin  is  a  very  interesting  city 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  comparatively  free  from  many  of  the 
gravest  objections  which  people  of  a  certain  age  make  to  other 
cities.  I  was  never  in  a  city  where  the  pleasures  of  society  could 
be  shared  so  fully  at  so  moderate  an  expense  in  health.  All  en- 
tertainments begin  early  and  usually  end  early.  A  theatre  rarely 
keeps  any  one  after  10  p.  m.  Then  the  city  abounds  with  people 
interesting  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  We  ate  our  Christmas 
dinner  and  spent  our  Christmas  evening  with  George  de  Bunsen, 
a  son  of  the  former  Prussian  Minister  to  London.  His  wife  is  a 
cousin  of  the  Gurneys.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  nicer  people. 
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I  have  met  your  Ambassador1  too,  who  is  surrounded  with  some 
very  intelligent  and  agreeable  men.  His  Excellency  was  polite 
enough  to  ask  me  to  meet  them  at  his  table.  One  can  form  but 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  Berlin  is  socially  at  this  season  from 
its  present  aspect,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  family  that  is  not  mourn- 
ing or  expecting  daily  to  be  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some 
beloved  relative.  Germany  is  purchasing  unity  and  reclaiming 
her  ancient  provinces  at  a  frightful  price.  Her  best  blood  flows 
in  every  fight.  But  she  has  no  alternative  that  I  see  but  to  go  on. 
This  war  is  very  much  like  ours,  a  war  of  races  which  could  never 
live  together  on  terms  of  equality;  and  when  it  became  doubtful 
which  was  the  stronger,  and  certain  that  the  one  which  for  cen- 
turies has  claimed  to  be  the  stronger  was  soon  to  become  the 
weaker  unless  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it,  a  contest  for 
supremacy  was  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  con- 
test should  end  until  that  question  is  so  far  settled  at  least  that 
France  can  consent  to  take  her  stand  in  the  ranks  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  and  abandon  her  pretension  to  an  indefeasible 
generalship.  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  much  determined  to  com- 
mence the  bombardment  about  New  Year's,  and  it  is  expected 
that  then  Paris  will  surrender.  A  peace  will  soon  follow  that 
event;  for  if  the  Germans  find  no  government  there  to  make 
peace  with,  they  will  probably  create  one.  They  are  meantime 
occupying  and  organizing  German  governments  in  the  territory 
they  propose  to  retain;  and  when  they  enter  Paris  the  signers  of 
the  treaty  will  only  have  to  recognize  the  statu  quo,  while  the 
Germans  will  require  that  city  to  pay  at  once  the  share  of  the 
indemnity  for  which  she  would  be  liable,  leaving  a  comparatively 
small  sum  remaining,  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue the  war  to  resist  paying  it. 

The  King  of  Holland,  who  is  dreadfully  in  need  of  money,  is 
without  doubt  conniving  at  the  alienating  of  Luxembourg  for 
some  financial  equivalent,  and  all  the  sympathy  you  spend  on  her 
sovereign  or  subjects  will  be  wasted.  Turkey  do.  Russia  has 
debauched  Turkey,  and  I  am  persuaded  they  have  an  under- 
standing with  each  other.  Turkey  is  one  of  those  states  of  easy 
virtue  that  is  bound  "  to  be  kept"  by  somebody.  She  was  satis- 
fied with  you  for  her  "friend"  while  Palmerston  lived,  but  she 
fears  there  is  too  much  virtue  in  your  present  Quaker  government 
for  her  purposes.     So  she  is  going  back  to  the  embraces  of  the 

^ord  Loftus. 
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Bear  —  I  think.  I  hope  she  will  stay  there,  for  she  has  always 
placed  England  in  a  false  and  awkward  position  before  Europe, 
as  will  more  distinctly  appear  probably  when  the  Conference 
meets. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  our  President's  message,  except 
that  which  relates  to  England.  In  regard  to  the  Alabama  Claims, 
it  was  absurd  to  allude  to  them  as  a  ground  of  reproach  against 
England  without  having  first  signified  to  England  what  his  gov- 
ernment claimed:  i.  e.,  without  a  specification  or  statement  of  the 
kind  and  degree  of  indemnification  he  required.  To  be  fretting 
like  a  sleepy  child  for  something  and  yet  not  knowing  what,  is 
not  statesmanship. 

General  Schenck,  I  think,  will  be  found  a  practical  man  and  on 
the  whole  much  the  best  of  the  men  that  have  been  named  for  the 
place.  If  the  English  government  now  sets  to  work  in  earnest 
to  settle  this  question  and  not  to  postpone  it  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  I  think  they'll  be  able  to  do  so  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  will  ever  be  offered.  I  have  been  getting  disturbed  about  the 
course  this  question  has  taken.  It  has  unquestionably  produced 
a  worse  feeling  toward  the  United  States  in  England  than  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  fear  that  the  same  result  has  been 
produced  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States.  I  hope  now  in 
Heaven's  name  it  may  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  as  soon  as  it  is, 
I  hope  you  will  take  means  to  set  Canada  on  her  legs  and  let  her 
stand  alone.  It  will  be  better  for  you,  for  Canada,  and  ourselves, 
for  the  colonial  state  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  suited  for  semi- 
civilized  people.  To  civilized  people  it  is  a  state  of  enervating 
tutelage. 

God  bless  you  all.    Your  sincere  friend 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

December  28,  1870.  Mr.  Bancroft  showed  me  yesterday  John 
L.  O'Sullivan's  brochure  giving  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
Bismarck  at  the  table  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  of  his  uncere- 
monious departure  from  Versailles  the  next  morning  early  at  the 
request  of  a  gendarme  and  in  spite  of  an  invitation  to  dine  the 
same  day  with  Prince  Friedrich  Carl.  It  is  the  most  undignified 
paper  that  one  could  imagine  from  the  pen  of  anyone  admitted 
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to  the  table  and  society  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The  audacity  of 
the  questions  he  presumed  to  address  to  Count  Bismarck  is 
almost  incredible.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  humiliation 
than  the  one  he  received  at  Versailles,  except  his  attempt  to 
explain  it. 


BIGELOW   TO   MRS.    CHARLES   EAMES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    SlRASSE, 

Berlin,  Jan.  3,  187 1. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Eames: 

******* 

Grant  seems  disposed  to  cultivate  the  ill  feeling  which  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  rife  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  tone  of  his  message  has  produced  in  Gt.  B.  a  disposition  to 
desist  from  farther  apologies  about  the  Alabama  business  and 
leave  us  to  such  remedies  as  we  prefer.  There  has  not  been  so 
bad  a  feeling  between  the  two  countries  as  now  since  the  war.  I 
confess  to  a  little  anxiety  about  it.  Did  you  hear  that  John  L. 
0' Sullivan  and  wife  had  been  at  Versailles  to  teach  Bismarck  how 
to  settle  with  France,  dined  with  the  Crown  Prince,  beside  Bis- 
marck, and  the  next  morning,  received  a  communication  from 
the  police  informing  him  that  he  must  not  be  within  the  German 
lines  after  10  a.  m.  John  has  written  a  book  about  it  in  the  worst 
possible  taste. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Thursday,  January  12,  1871.  Dr.  Abel  spent  several  hours 
with  me  yesterday.  Something  put  it  into  my  head  to  ask  him 
how  many  languages  he  knew.  Smiling,  he  answered,  "Oh,  a 
good  many."  I  repeated  my  request  to  tell  me  how  many.  He 
gave  me  again  practically  the  same  answer.  I  then  drew  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  me  and  took  my  pen,  and  I  said:  "Well  now,  tell  me 
the  languages  that  you  know.  I  will  begin  with  the  oldest." 
I  named  the  Sanscrit,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  Latin,  Greek  of 
course,  and  then  he  went  on  adding : 
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Syrian 

English 

Russian 

Zend 

Welsh 

Polish 

Abyssynian 

Irish 

Czechian 

Persian 

Anglo-Saxon 

Slavic 

Tartar 

Frisian 

Servian 

Mongol 

Gaelic 

Lithuanian 

Finnish 

Gothic 

Lettonian 

Hungarian 

Dutch 

Bulgarian 

Esthonian 

Flemish 

Roumanian 

Laponian 

Breton 

Italian 

Turkish 

Old  high  German 

Spanish 

Coptic 

Old  Saxon 

Basque 

Hieroglyphic 

Swedish 

Portuguese 

French 

Danish 

Japanese  (2  alphabets) 

German 

Icelandic 

Armenian 

In  all  they  amounted  to  fifty  different  languages,  without  includ- 
ing dialects.  He  says  he  reads  all  these  and  speaks  very  many  of 
them.  He  takes  daily  papers  for  his  correspondence  in  thirteen 
different  languages.  He  surprised  me  by  saying  that  after  learn- 
ing the  root  languages,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  etc.,  he 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  most  of  the  other  languages,  such  as 
are  not  taught  at  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany,  by 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  them.  As  to  Chinese  he  knew  only 
one  or  two  of  its  many  dialects.  He  is  only  forty  years  of  age,  is 
wellbred,  even  polished,  in  his  manners;  shows  no  indication  of 
having  cultivated  his  memory  of  words,  like  Mezzofanti,  at  the 
expense  of  his  other  intellectual  faculties.  He  is  utterly  without 
pedantry  of  any  kind  and  never  presumes  upon  his  learning  as  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  any  conventional  duties. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  I  called  at  Friedlander's,  the  book  store. 
I  was  there  shown  a  book  written  by  Bishop  Jesper  Swedberg, 
the  father  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  about  New  Sweden,  the  name 
of  a  Swedish  colony  in  Pennsylvania  established  in  the  days  of 
King  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  of  his  daughter  Queen  Christina, 
of  which  colony  he  was  also  Bishop  in  partibus. 

As  the  Bishop  had  never  visited  his  American  diocese,  the  book, 
a  small  i2mo,  consisted  mainly  of  reports  sent  to  him  from  its 
Swedish  colonists.  They  were  mostly  too  of  a  diocesan  character, 
of  little  value  to  anyone  now.  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Emanuel  Widholm  of  Lund  in  Sweden  for  its  translation  and  for 
most  of  the  notes  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  I  sent  the  trans- 
lation in  1873  to  the  New  Church  Magazine  then  published  in 
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Boston  by  the  Massachusetts  New  Church  Union,  2  Hamilton 
Place,  where  it  appeared  in  successive  numbers  commencing  with 
the  September  number  of  that  year.     It  was  entitled: 

AMERICA  ILLUMINATA 

Written  and  published  in  1732 

by 

Her  Bishop 

D.  Jesper  Swedberg 

Pietas  ad  omnia  utilis 

[Skara] 

Printed  by  Herm.  A.  Moeller 

The  Bishop's  work  was  dedicated  to  the  most  high  and  mighty 
Prince  Frederick  King  of  Sweden,  or  of  the  Goths  and  Vends,  and 
to  the  most  high  and  serene  Princess  Ulrica  Queen  of  Sweden,  of 
the  Goths  and  the  Vends. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Berlin,  Wednesday,  April  ig,  1871.  [William]  White  in  his  Life 
of  Swedenborg,  of  which  I  found  a  copy  in  the  Imperial  Library 
this  morning,  speaks  of  Swedberg  being  appointed  Bishop  of 
London,  Lisbon,  and  North  America  on  the  21st  of  May,  1702, 
by  the  Swedish  congregation  in  those  quarters,  and  of  his  sending 
out  four  missionaries  to  the  American  colonies,  but  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  America  Illuminata,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  frontispiece  of  White's  Life  is 
a  portrait  of  Swedenborg  engraved  from  a  picture  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Wilkinson  of  London.  It  first  appeared  in  a  book  on 
Mineralia  of  Swedenborg's  translated  by  Wilkinson.  The  ample 
and  interesting  sketch  of  Swedberg  in  White's  biography  is  derived 
mostly,  he  says,  from  a  memoir  in  a  Swedish  biographical  ency- 
clopedia published  in  Upsala,  1849.  Swedberg  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy written  between  the  years  1729  and  1732,  when  he  was 
seventy-six  to  seventy-nine  years  old,  of  which  he  made  six  copies, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  folio  pages  each,  with  his  own  hand. 
"Copies  of  the  autobiography,"  says  White  "exist  to  this  day  in 
manuscript  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  work  so  char- 
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acteristic  and  amusing  may  soon  find  an  editor  and  printer." 
In  that  work  the  old  Bishop  says,  according  to  White, 

"I  am  a  Sunday  child,  and  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  children, 
was  also  a  Sunday  child,  and  all  my  children  are  Sunday  children 
except  Catherine." 

Charles  XI  said  to  Swedberg  just  before  his  death, 

"When  I  first  became  king  I  trusted  everybody;  now  I  trust 
nobody." 

The  Bishop  had  never  seen  his  second  wife  till  the  day  before 
they  were  married.  He  built  a  new  house  at  Upsala,  and  at  its 
warming  invited,  not  his  friends,  but  all  that  could  leave  the 
hospital,  and  the  paupers,  while  he  and  his  wife  waited  on  them, 
following  the  direction  of  our  Savior  reported  in  Luke:  "When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee." — Chapter  XIV,  12-14. 

He  printed  enormously,  he  says.  He  published  the  first 
Swedish  grammar  and  left  in  manuscript  a  complete  Swedish  dic- 
tionary. He  always  celebrated  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity 
as  the  great  festival  of  great  sinners,  because  on  that  day,  1673, 
toward  nightfall,  he  heard  in  the  church  at  Hoby  —  a  little  parish 
near  Lund,  in  which  was  no  organ  —  voices  singing  psalms.  All 
the  people  of  the  hamlet  heard  them.  "From  that  time,"  he 
says,  "I  lived  in  awful  reverence  of  the  offices  of  divine  worship, 
knowing  that  God's  angels  were  peculiarly  present  during  their 
solemnization."  Swedberg  was  at  college  at  Upsala  and  then  at 
Lund.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  at  Lund,  Pufendorf  was 
professor  there  of  international  law,  and  there  the  latter  published 
his  principal  work,  "Le  Traite  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens." 


J.    J.    GARTH   WILKINSON   TO    BIGELOW 

76  Wlmpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

London,  May  8,  187 1. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

The  Autobiography  of  Jesper  Swedberg  exists,  I  believe,  in  the 
library  at  Skara,  &  doubtless  could  there  be  printed  if  you  de- 
sired it.  The  MS.  is  in  Swedish,  and  in  that  language  it  would 
be  well  to  publish  it,  if  possible.  The  book  would  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  biography  of  those  times.     If  you  are  going 
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to  Sweden,  I  will,  if  you  please,  give  you  some  cards  of  introduc- 
tion which  will  facilitate  your  finding  and  using  the  manuscript. 
I  have  heard  of  the  work,  America  Illuminata  &  am  glad  you 
think  of  publishing  it  with  the  autobiography. 

My  daughter,  Mrs.  Pertz,  often  spoke  of  her  great  pleasure  in 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  yourself.  Give  my  kind 
regards  to  your  Lady.  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  idea  of  the 
commune.  We  are  living  in  compulsory  governments,  in  general 
powers  which  tyrannize  over  &  absorb  particular  and  individ- 
ual powers;  &  the  next  stages  of  the  world  will  vindicate  free 
united  states  under  every  national  state,  &  free  individuals  at 
the  core  of  all;  allocating  to  each  its  own  objects  &  liberties. 

Yours  very  truly 

[P.  S.]  Possibly  Dr.  Pertz  might  be  able  to  borrow  the  MS. 
for  you  &  have  it  at  the  Library  in  Behren  Strasse,  though  a  visit 
to  Sweden  is  not  to  be  despised. 


January  31,  1871.  Wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  ex- 
plaining why  our  government  had  not  remonstrated  against  the 
shipment  of  arms  from  the  United  States,  to  the  belligerents, 
citing  the  Treaties  of  1785,  1800,  and  1828,  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  the  first  negotiated  by  Adams,  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  with  the  great  Frederick;  the  second  negotiated  with 
his  successor  by  John  Quincy  Adams;  and  the  last  by  Henry  Clay; 
guaranteeing  to  each  country  freedom  from  any  responsibility 
for  the  sale  by  its  citizens  of  munitions  of  war  to  either  govern- 
ment at  war  with  any  other  government,  only  reserving  to  the 
other  belligerent  the  right  to  take  the  munitions  and  pay  for  them 
the  price  at  their  place  of  destination.1 

The  papers  of  to-day  print  a  letter  from  Guizot  to  Gladstone. 
He  urges  England  to  use  her  moral  influence  in  resisting  Germany. 
It  appears  in  the  Times  of  the  26th.  The  old  gentleman  seems 
to  be  doting,  but  the  younger  race  of  French  statesmen  show  no 
more  sense  in  their  speech  or  in  their  writings.  Guizot  says  he 
has  four  sons  and  grandsons  in  the  army,  not  as  officers  but  on  the 
ramparts  as  simple  national  guardsmen. 

'My  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  of  February  2d  and  an  editorial  upon  it  the  following 
day. 
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BIGELOW   TO    HUNTINGTON 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE,  BERLIN 

Feby.  2,  1871. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Where  are  you?  What  are  you?  How  are  you?  I  do  you 
the  justice  to  believe  that  your  silence  is  due  to  your  having  been 
confined  in  Paris  during  the  Siege.  Please  send  me  a  line  by  the 
first  mail  to  say  how  you  are,  how  you  have  been,  and  how  you 
expect  to  be. 

Excuse  this  gaiete  de  cceur,  my  friend.  I  don't  feel  it  at  all.  I 
hardly  dare  trust  my  imagination  with  the  fates  of  any  of  my  old 
friends  in  Paris.  I  don't  feel  like  writing  much  to  you  till  I  know 
that  you  are  well  &  are  in  the  way  of  reading  what  I  write. 

I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  comfort- 
ably. Think  you  that  will  be  before  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  had  its  say?  I  wish  to  see  Paris  before  the  traces  of  the  Siege 
have  been  obliterated,  if  I  can,  and  I  shall  count  upon  having  you 
for  my  cicerone. 

I  heard  from  Brussels  the  other  day  that  Read1  was  danger- 
ously ill  there  with  a  dysentery.  Washburn  has  done  a  clever 
thing  in  remaining  in  Paris.  I  think  his  Colleagues  who  se  sau- 
vaient  should  feel  mortified. 

If  I  go  to  Paris,  what  would  be  the  best  hotel  for  me  to  stop  at? 
The  city  has  undergone  such  changes  that  I  no  longer  feel  that  I 
know  it.     What  has  become  of  Moreau  and  of  David? 

The  Germans  are  very  much  incensed  here  with  Bismarck  for 
not  taking  the  army  into  Paris.  There  was  no  illumination,  nor 
demonstration  of  any  kind  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  capitu- 
lation and  all  because  of  that  unacceptable  condition. 

Yours  very  faithfully 

'Our  consul  at  Paris. 
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HENRY    MOREAU   TO    BIGELOW 

Translation 

Angers,  Februaiy  4,  187 1. 
23  Rue  Bague  du  Mail. 
My  dear  Friend: 

You  have  doubtless  accounted  to  yourself  for  the  silence  that  I 
have  maintained  toward  you  since  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  I 
thought  too  much  as  you  did  to  be  able  to  express  my  thoughts 
to  you,  for  since  Sedan  I  consider  the  continuation  of  the  war  as 
an  ceuvre  insensee  and  my  patriotism  prevented  me  from  airing  it 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand  my  frankness  and  loyalty  prohibited 
my  expressing  sentiments  of  confidence  and  of  hope  that  I  do 
not  feel.  The  end  of  the  resistance  of  Paris  and  the  consequent 
conclusion  of  military  operations  permit  me  to  speak  freely,  and  I 
profit  by  these  conditions  to  write  to  you  at  all  hazards  in  England. 

When  the  siege  of  Paris  was  determined  upon  I  decided  to  send 
my  children  beforehand  to  Vendome  with  their  governess,  and 
then  on  the  eve  of  the  investment,  I  decided  to  join  them;  and  it 
was  evidently  Providence  which  suggested  this  step  to  me,  for 
since  then  the  poor  governess  has  been  taken  away  by  small  pox 
and  my  children  were  able,  thanks  to  my  presence,  to  be  cared 
for,  of  which  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need. 

I  have  the  less  reason  to  regret  my  not  remaining  in  Paris  as 
my  military  co-operation  would  have  been  entirely  nil,  and  it 
would  have  made  my  blood  boil  to  see  the  feebleness  with  which 
all  incitements  to  civil  war  are  always  repressed  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  duration  of  the  siege  of  Paris  has  surpassed  all  humanly 
reasonable  conjectures.  When  I  went  away;  that  is  to  say,  the 
15th  of  September,  the  population  of  Paris,  or  at  least  the  great 
majority,  ardently  desired  peace.  That  majority  was  converted 
into  practical  unanimity  in  the  well-to-do  and  intelligent  classes. 
At  most  they  admitted  the  idea  of  resistance  for  eight  or  fifteen 
days,  solely  to  safeguard  the  honor  of  the  city  at  the  price  of  the 
immense  ruin  which  already  had  been  caused  in  that  short  time 
by  the  presence  under  our  walls  of  the  enemy's  army.  How  with 
such  dispositions  has  Paris  resisted  until  famine  commanded  her 
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imperatively  to  open  her  gates?  That  is  what  we  shall  know 
soon.  Nevertheless  it  is  already  easy  to  indicate  two  causes; 
the  pressure  exercised  on  the  Parisian  population  by  the  turbulent 
revolutionary  party,  having  nothing  to  lose,  recruiting  itself  with 
all  the  proletarians,  whom  it  paid,  nourished  more  or  less  well, 
and  especially  intoxicated.  In  connection  with  this  cause,  must 
besides  be  mentioned  the  constant  system  of  suppression  fol- 
lowed by  the  government  of  National  Defence,  which  very  quickly 
surpassed  the  Empire,  audacious  as  it  was  in  lying.  The  Paris- 
ians were  made  fools  of  by  being  told  that  they  constituted  the 
first  army  of  the  world;  that  General  Trochu  had  a  great  military 
plan,  so  much  the  greater  as  it  was  more  mysterious;  that 
1,200,000  soldiers  were  marching  on  Paris  and  would  massacre 
their  enemy  to  the  last  man.  You  know  what  was  the  lamentable 
outcome  of  all  that.  The  men  of  the  Republic  found  means  to 
outdo  the  faults  and  the  crimes  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  in  the  provinces  a  general  dissatisfaction  against 
Gambetta,  who  on  the  improbable  supposition  of  success  being 
possible  after  Sedan,  finished  the  work  of  ruining  every  thing  by 
subordinating  the  care  of  the  national  defence  to  that  of  the 
revolutionary  propaganda.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  National 
Assembly  will  immediately  overturn  the  Republic,  but  during  the 
last  three  months  all  the  madmen  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
Departments  as  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  Garibaldi,  Bordone, 
Gambetta,  and  Duportal,  have  ruined  the  republican  cause  for 
a  long  time.  If  we  do  not  immediately  adopt  another  form  of 
government,  it  will  be  on  condition  sine  qua  non  that  we  have  not 
a  single  republican  in  public  employment.  After  such  a  terrible 
trial  as  that  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  fortune  of  France 
will  undergo  a  terrible  check. 

Will  Europe  be  the  better  for  it?  That  is  not  probable.  Will 
Prussia  show  herself  moderate  in  her  victory?  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed,  as  she  would  not  treat  after  Sedan.  We  are,  there- 
fore, to  come  out  very  much  humiliated,  from  this  war,  which  I 
see  well  we  made  a  great  mistake  to  enter  upon;  but  however 
humiliated  or  enfeebled  we  may  be,  the  very  excess  of  the  evil 
will  prevent  us  from  accepting  as  final  a  situation  so  painful  and  so 
mortifying.  Besides,  will  the  Emperor  of  Germany  show  himself 
very  moderate  towards  Europe?  Will  he  not  prepare  a  coalition 
against  himself?  But  all  this,  you  will  tell,  is  very  far  away, 
and  what  there  is  really,  what  there  is  actually,  is  our  humiliation, 
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it  is  our  ruin,  it  is  our  powerlessness  to  act  against  our  victors  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  If  we  correct  ourselves,  if  we  consent  not  to 
let  ourselves  be  blinded  any  longer  by  our  terrible  vanity,  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  shall  not  have 
paid  too  dearly  for  such  a  change.     Will  it  be  thus? 

I  have  been  at  Angers  since  the  15th  of  September.  I  have 
pleaded  there  twice  in  behalf  of  the  principal  paper  of  the  city. 
I  will  send  you  my  brief  when  it  is  printed,  and  you  will  see  how 
I  have  treated  that  raving  lunatic  Gambetta,  whose  presence  in 
affairs  is  by  itself  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

I  think  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  month  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  back  into  Paris.  What  changes  we  shall  find  in  it,  what 
losses  in  our  private  fortunes !  Our  poor  house  at  Vitry  must  be 
sacked.  My  mother  would  not  leave  her  home.  I  am  without 
news  directly  from  her  since  the  4th  of  the  month.  The  fright- 
ful regime  to  which  she  has  been  condemned  by  the  privations  of 
all  kinds  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  must  have  been 
very  painful  to  her,  especially  on  account  of  her  great  age.  I 
hasten  to  resume  the  work  of  my  profession,  for  I  am  going  to 
have  terrible  breaches  to  fill  in.  If  God  preserves  my  health 
which  I  enjoy  at  this  moment,  that  can  be  done  rapidly  enough, 
for  I  was  in  a  very  good  way  when  our  crisis  burst,  and  the  latter 
must  have  caused  the  withdrawal  from  the  bar  of  many  lawvers 
doing  a  good  business. 

Nothing  will  any  longer  oppose,  my  friend,  the  resumption 
and  continuance  of  our  correspondence.  I  hope,  therefore,  on  my 
return  to  Paris  to  find  good  news  there  from  you  and  your  family; 
to  whose  best  remembrance  I  beg  you  to  recall  me.  Believe  in  all 
my  friendship  and  in  my  unalterable  devotion. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

February  6,  1871.  Went  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Droysen.1  The 
air  of  the  room  was  stifling.  We  managed  to  get  a  window  a  little 
open  near  us  without  being  discovered  or  we  must  have  suffocated. 

Droysen  mounted  the  rostrum  without  a  bow  or  salutation  of 
any  kind,  and  went  on  with  a  talk  about  Eastern  complications 
in  the  years  1835  to  1839.     He  has  a  large,  symmetrical  head, 

'Professor  J.  G.  Droysen. 
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strongly  marked  features  which  would  have  been  handsome  had 
he  ever  been  allowed  to  enjoy  himself  and  had  he  not  always  been 
overworked.  The  severity  and  privations  of  the  lives  of  most 
learned  Germans  are  revealed  in  their  faces,  which  are  never  as 
attractive  as  they  were  intended  to  be  by  nature. 

He  spoke,  or  rather  read,  for  his  discourse  was  all  written,  very 
distinctly  and  well  for  a  German.  He  had  one  great  defect, 
common  however  to  most  or  to  many  of  his  profession,  that  of 
throwing  into  the  expression  of  his  face,  the  curl  of  his  lip  and  his 
grimaces,  contempt,  hatred,  disgust  and  other  unneighborly  and 
unchristian  sentiments  for  which  he  had  no  sufficient  provocation, 
if  there  can  be  any;  and  showing  that  if  he  himself  were  to  only  ask : 


"  That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me," 


he  would  not  get  much;  that  in  him  the  natural  selfishness  of  our 
race  was  not  habitually  antagonised  by  love  or  by  any  just  com- 
prehension of  his  own  need  of  indulgence.  His  lecture  was  purely 
a  narrative  of  events,  of  no  value  except  as  grouping  facts  that 
are  not  yet  to  be  found  so  well  classified  elsewhere. 

February  7,  iSyi.  Went  this  morning  at  eight  to  hear  Momm- 
sen  lecture.  He  does  not  speak  so  articulately  as  Droysen,  and 
improvises  mostly,  although  his  notes  are  very  full.  His  desk 
was  only  high  enough  for  a  man  sitting  to  lecture  over.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  raise  it,  but  he  bent  down  to  his  notes.  He  could 
not  rest  on  it  but  for  a  second  at  a  time,  then  he  had  to  rise  and 
relieve  himself.  It  never  occurring  to  him  to  lift  his  manuscript 
from  the  table,  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  again  upon  his 
elbows;  and  so  he  kept  rising  and  falling  throughout  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  which  he  devoted  to  his  talk,  like  a  buoy  in 
a  very  swift  stream.  He  varied  this  performance  every  two  or 
three  minutes  by  pushing  back  the  skirts  of  his  frock-coat,  which 
in  his  bent  posture  of  course  fell  forward  and  uncovered  what  the 
garment  was  intended  to  cover  and  protect.  So  for  the  want  of 
a  little  adaptation  of  means  to  ends;  for  neglecting  to  raise  the 
desk  or  his  manuscript  to  a  convenient  height,  as  he  might  have 
done  so  easily,  he  was  kept  continually  changing  his  position  and 
seeking  a  relief  which  relieved  only  for  an  instant  to  the  extreme 
discomfort,  I  suppose,  of  all  his  disciples  whose  eyes  were  not  con- 
fined to  their  own  notes. 

Here  again  I  was  struck  with  the  modifications  of  character 
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produced  in  the  German  savant  by  the  privations  and  endurance 
to  which  he  is  from  his  youth  accustomed.  He  learns  to  regard 
his  hard  bed,  his  coarse  diet,  his  ceaseless  work  and  spare  recrea- 
tions as  a  condition  of  existence  so  inevitable  that  any  attempt 
to  dodge  them  would  be  an  extravagance  and  a  luxury  he  could 
not  afford,  if  not  as  pusillanimity.  I  have  been  astonished  to  see 
how  little  mercy  or  tenderness  a  German  has  for  himself.  Like 
Othello  he  has  an  alacrity  to  hardness  which  makes  him  take  his 
foul  air  and  cheap  diet  as  a  Spartan  took  his  black  broth,  with 
a  Calvinistic  pride. 

Mommsen's  lecture  was  upon  the  Age  of  Nero. 

Thursday,  February  16,  1871.  Lord  Loftus,  Professor  Hoff- 
mann, Count  Minister  and  his  two  daughters  dined  with  us  to- 
day. Hoffmann  is  a  very  interesting  man.  He  said  some  things 
that  I  would  like  not  to  forget.  I  spoke  of  having  been  told  that 
the  production  of  beet-root  in  Germany  was  only  limited  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  manure  and  that  it  was  the  most  remunera- 
tive crop  grown.  He  said  in  making  beet  sugar  all  that  comes 
from  the  earth  goes  back  to  the  earth,  the  sugar  all  comes  from 
the  atmosphere,  consequently  what  was  reported  to  me  about  our 
American  soil  being  too  rich  and  not  producing  a  remunerative 
percentage  of  saccharine  matter  was  a  delusion. 

Loftus  spoke  of  Liebig  as  lacking  practical  qualities  of  mind. 
Hoffmann  denied  it;  said  the  world  was  under  unspeakable  obli- 
gations to  Liebig  for  having  first  revealed  the  rationale  of  farming; 
that  people  may  have  been  led  into  error  by  attempting  to  draw 
conclusions  from  his  doctrines  which  he  did  not  draw,  but  that 
he  himself  was  remarkably  sound  and  trustworthy  and  one  of  the 
very  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  He  is  still  living  and  making 
a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  his  flesh  extract,  the  merit  and 
novelty  of  which  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  exact  temperature 
at  which  it  should  be  held  to  keep  the  longest.  To  keep  the 
longest,  the  fat  matter  of  the  meat  must  be  carefully  and  com- 
pletely eliminated.  This  is  done  by  heating  and  straining  it 
through  flannel  bags. 

In  regard  to  an  objection  I  raised  to  a  theory  of  [James]  David 
Forbes  in  the  last  Nature  about  the  contents  of  the  earth  —  that 
I  did  not  see  why  the  earth  had  not  become  solid  by  this  time,  if 
it  was  continually  giving  off  more  heat  than  it  received,  which 
seemed  to  be  assumed  as  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  its 
crust  —  he  said  the  period  of  observation  was  too  short  to  show 
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any  thickening  of  the  crust,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  planet  did  not  receive  as  much  heat  as  it 
parted  with;  and  his  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  crust 
through  which  heat  had  to  pass  to  escape  had  reached  a  degree 
of  thickness  to  establish,  with  the  aid  of  the  sun,  an  equilibrium 
between  the  inner  and  outer  temperature. 

He  thought  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  [the  famous  physicist] 
was  not  as  temperate  as  became  a  philosopher  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  said  he  unin- 
tentionally betrayed  his  French  origin  in  his  violence.  He 
seemed  struck  with  the  remark,  and  said  the  adddress1  was  not  in 
the  style  of  a  German  Professor.  The  English,  he  said,  did  not 
study  science  for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  its  practical  results, 
in  this  respect  differing  from  the  Germans,  who  pursued  the 
truth  without  reference  to  the  goal  it  might  conduct  them  to. 
He  thought  the  French  Academy  had  done  a  great  deal  for  sci- 
ence in  former  times,  but  latterly  very  little;  that  France  had 
quite  fallen  behind  Germany  of  late  years;  that  the  Academy,  like 
most  institutions,  had  had  its  day,  had  fulfilled  its  use,  and  must 
give  place  to  something  else. 

Lord  Loftus,  speaking  of  the  enormous  indemnity  spoken  of  as 
likely  to  be  demanded  by  Germany  from  France,  said  very  few 
people  had  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  a  milliard,  and  quoted  some 
one  as  having  said  to  him  that  a  milliard  of  minutes  had  not 
elasped  since  the  birth  of  our  Savior.2 
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May  14,  1872.  Europe  is  greatly  excited  about  the  indemnity 
exacted  from  France  as  a  condition  of  peace,  five  milliards  [of 
francs].3  The  popular  opinion  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  extravagantly 
high,  and  that  Bismarck  abused  his  opportunity  for  extortion. 
This  is  an  injustice  to  Bismarck,  considering  the  terms  exacted 
by  France  from  Prussia  early  in  the  century.  Napoleon  de- 
manded one  milliard  of  francs  from  a  kingdom  in  anything  but 

■Published  in  English  as  The  German  War,  a  Discourse  delivered  on  the  $d  of  August, 
1870,  in  the  Aula  of  the  University  of  Berlin  by  the  present  rector,  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond. 

-A  careful  calculation  shows  that  the  number  of  minutes  elapsed  in  that  time  was  short 
of  a  milliard  by  about  116,454,000. 

'£  1,000,000, 000. 
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affluent  circumstances  and  inhabited  by  only  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  people.  Bismarck  asked  five  milliards  from  thirty- 
six  millions  of  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  amount  of  their  ready 
money,  and  the  soundness  of  their  credit.  The  one  milliard 
taken  from  Prussia  was  equal  to  twelve  times  her  gross  annual 
revenue  in  those  days.  The  five  milliards  transferred  by  France 
to  Gennany  is  rather  less  than  three  times  the  gross  annual 
revenue  now  enjoyed  by  France.  If  France  had  been  treated  by 
Bismarck  as  severely  as  Prussia  was  treated  by  France,  twenty 
milliards  instead  of  five  would  have  been  the  price  of  her 
ransom. 

Friday,  February  17,  1871.  Dined  to-day  with  Dr.  Abel;  met 
there  among  others ,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Rus- 
sian legation,  who  pleased  me  much.  Speaking  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Meyendorf  and  Baron  Budberg,1  to  which  I  ascribed  Bud- 
berg's  recall  from  the  French  embassy,  where  I  had  first  met  him, 
he  said  that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  duel,  which  did  not 
precede,  but  followed,  his  retirement.  Baron  Meyendorf  had 
from  his  youth  a  most  uncontrollable  temper  and  was  constantly 
in  quarrels.  Never  a  day  passed  but  he  had  two  or  three  car- 
tels to  send  or  answer.  One  day  Prince  Lynar,  wishing  to  make 
him  ridiculous,  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  at  a  certain  ball  or 
reception,  to  which  as  he  knew  the  Baron  had  not  been  invited 
because  of  his  propensity  to  make  trouble.  Meyendorf  resented 
this  by  hitting  Prince  Lynar  over  the  back  two  or  three  times  with 
a  whip.  The  counsellor  of  the  Russian  legation  in  Paris,  know- 
ing that  this  must  lead  to  a  duel,  persuaded  Budberg  to  write  to 
Prince  Lynar  not  to  fight  him,  saying  indiscreetly  that  Meyen- 
dorf was  not  a  responsible  man,  not  accountable  for  his  conduct. 
Lynar  did  not  challenge  Meyendorf,  but  whenever  spoken  to 
upon  the  subject  produced  this  letter.  At  last  its  purport  reached 
Meyendorf 's  ears,  who  of  course  was  furious.  He  could  not  chal- 
lenge the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  for  that  would  have 
been  treason,  but  he  went  to  England  and  procured  from  the 
first  medical  authorities  in  that  kingdom  certificates  of  the  entire 
soundness  of  his  mind,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  when  he 
should  find  Budberg  out  of  France.  This  occurred  at  Verviers2 
one  day  when  Budberg  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  after  a  leave  of 

'Baron  Andre"  de  Budberg,  Russian  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 
2Belgium. 
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absence.  Meyendorf  challenged  him  there  personally.  Bud- 
berg  did  not  offer  any  sort  of  satisfaction,  whereupon  Meyendorf 
struck  him  across  the  head  with  his  fist,  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison. 

Meantime  Budberg  heard  through  one  of  his  St.  Petersburg 
correspondents  that  the  Emperor  had  said  that  he,  Budberg, 
had  not  acted  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  as  he  should  have  done ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  have  written  such  a  letter.  He 
immediately  offered  his  dismission,  which  was  accepted,  fought 
Meyendorf  somewhere,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
is  now  one  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  ministers  of  the  same  rank  as 
Prince  Gortchakoff. 

This  gentleman  says  that  the  Russian  students  at  Russian 
universities  never  fight  duels  for  fun  but  only  in  earnest  and  al- 
ways with  the  pistol.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  quarreling 
between  them  and  the  German  students  there  until  they  adopted 
this  determination  to  fight  only  with  pistols  or  something  more 
fatal,  since  when  they  have  got  on  perfectly  with  the  German 
students. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  La  Bruyere,  Paris-prison 

20  Feby,  187 1. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

As  above:  semi-retired  journalist:  curst  and  ill  humored. 
Your  letter,  asking  questions  up  to  these  answers,  came  in  this 
morning,  with  considerable  quantities  of  post  official  written  and 
printed  remarks  scattered  on  the  envelope;  this,  for  instance; 
Nach  Paris  durfen  gegenwartig  nur  ojfene  nicht  recommandirle 
(that's  it,  take  the  language,  money,  clocks,  territory  &  anything 
French  that  lies  handy)  Brief e  bejbrdert  werden.  It  is  only  since 
three  days  or  so  that  your  German  friends  have  graciously  per- 
mitted us  to  communicate  with  ours.  I  have  been  in  criminally 
good  health  and,  till  the  armistice,  spirits.  Deaths  in  Paris  are 
still  600  per  day,  have  been  above  that  rate,  making  an  excess  in 
one  sennight  over  the  rate  of  corresponding  weeks  last  year,  of 
more  than  all  the  victims  of  all  the  14  months  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  but  the  city  is  not  unhealthy  for  folks  with  unbroken 
health  and  money  to  buy  victuals  —  these  last  now  being  good, 
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plentiful  and  not  very  much  dearer  than  of  old.  The  Hotel 
Chatham,  in  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  between  R.  de  la  Paix  and 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  is  one  of  the  early  opened,  clean  and  never 
used  for  an  ambulance.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  get  hold  of  your  hand.  Read  is  well  again  and  gone  to  Bor- 
deaux. Washburne  has  done  a  clever  thing  in  remaining  here,  in 
view  of  the  "German  vote."  His  second  secretary,  F.  Moore, 
has  done  a  cleverer  and  [done]  Congress  by  staying  away  from 
just  the  eve  to  the  armisticed  end,  of  the  siege,  having  driven  a 
brisk  and  profitable  trade  in  "old  masters"  (genuine)  and  other 
bric-a-brac  in  foreign  parts,  all  at  his  ease,  and  coming  in  now  for 
his  share  of  the  extra  appropriation  to  the  Legation  for  its  extra 
Prussian  work. 

I  saw  Mr.  Moreau  just  before  the  closing  in  of  the  siege  —  but 
not  since,  and  believe  he  left  for  the  provinces  as  did  heaps  of 
others,  who  are  named  generically  les  francs  fileurs.  David  is 
here,  well,  of  unchanged  complexion.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Ber- 
liners  are  to  be  gratified  after  all  by  that  further  bitter  humiliation 
to  Paris  of  the  triumphant  legions  walking  over  the  prostrate 
enemy.  It  is  generous,  chevaleresque.  English  Versailles  cor- 
respondents whom  I  have  seen  or  heard  from,  Russell,  Forbes  et  al, 
all  thought  last  fortnight  that  the  army  would  surely  march 
through,  and  it  is  still  the  general  impression  here  that  they  will. 
Of  course  our  negotiators  will  do  what  they  can  to  resist  it;  but 
what  can  they?  I  can  conceive  that  Bismarck,  as  statesman, 
would  be  willing  to  spare  the  insult  —  for  the  sake  of  another 
ioo  millions  or  so,  but  France  is  already  squeezed  dry.  Mr. 
Woods  has  returned,  but  was  out  when  I  called  at  his  office  Satur- 
day. Stone  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  back:  whether  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Tucker  are  yet  in,  I  don't  know.  Come  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  if  you  can  bring  a  few  war  numbers  of  Kladder- 
adatsch  do  so:  also,  please,  Bazaine's  defense  of  his  not  defending 
Metz,  if  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  the  pamphlet. 

Yours  truly 

[P.  S.]  Item.  Hotel  Canterbury  just  behind  the  New  Opera, 
is  also  clean  and  commendable,  I  believe  —  but  Hotel  Chatham 
I  know. 
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On  the  27th  of  February,  1871,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  tele- 
graphed to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  conclusion  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  with  France,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  telegram 
he  used  the  following  language,  as  translated: 

"Thus  have  we  reached  the  end  of  this  glorious  and  bloody  war 
which  a  frivolity  without  example  forced  us  to  undertake.  Prus- 
sia will  never  forget  that  she  owes  to  you  that  this  war  had  not 
taken  extreme  proportions.     May  God  bless  you  for  it. 

"Your  friend,  who  will  be  grateful  to  you  all  his  life. 

"William." 

To  this  dispatch  the  Emperor  of  Russia  replied  the  same  day 
in  the  following  terms: 

"I  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  I  share  your  joy.  God  grant  that  a  durable  peace  may 
follow.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  prove  my  sympathies 
as  a  devoted  friend.  May  the  friendship  which  unites  us  be 
able  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  both  countries." 

The  same  evening,  dining  with  Bancroft,  Mr.  von  Bunsen,  one 
of  his  guests,  said  that  King  William's  correspondence  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  intended  for  England;  that  Bismarck 
himself  indited  the  dispatch  which  said  that  the  negotiations 
were  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  meddlesome  interference 
of  England.  He  added  that  Bismarck  used  the  telegraph  a  great 
deal  as  an  instrument  of  his  foreign  policy,  of  which  this  dispatch 
was  a  specimen,  as  was  the  dispatch  which  brought  on  the  war,  to 
the  effect  that  the  King  had  been  insulted  by  Benedetti ;  that  was 
one  of  Bismarck's  fabrications.  Bismarck  did  not  wish  war,  but 
as  war  was  then  inevitable  he  wished  it  at  once.  Hence  the  in- 
flaming telegram,  which  fired  every  German  heart,  north  and 
south.  This  later  dispatch  to  Russia,  von  Bunsen  said,  was  de- 
signed to  signalize  the  decidedly  unfriendly  feeling  with  which 
Germany  was  inspired  toward  England  by  her  conduct  since  the 
investment  of  Paris,  and  especially  by  the  speech  which  Lord 
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Lyons1  was  instructed  to  address  to  President  Thiers,  condoling 
with  France  upon  her  loss  of  territory.  This  has  given  deadly 
offense  to  the  German  people. 

Speaking  of  English  and  French  attempts  to  charge  Germany 
with  cruelty  and  gratuitous  outrage  in  the  war,  von  Bunsen  said 
that  the  greatest  massacre  ever  perpetrated  by  any  people  in 
modern  times  was  perpetrated  by  Changarnier2  in  putting  down 
the  republicans  on  the  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  days  of  July  1848.  On 
the  first  day  they  shot  all,  taking  no  prisoners,  or  at  least  keeping 
none.  The  Conciergerie  was  filled  with  prisoners  one  day,  and  at 
night  the  national  guards  got  ladders,  climbed  to  the  windows  and 
shot  every  person  on  the  premises.  At  another  time  they  led 
them  in  a  file  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  shot  them  and  threw 
them  into  the  river.  These  facts,  he  added,  are  contained  in  a 
report  made  to  the  government  by  the  officers  and  copied  by  a 
Prussian  who  was  by  chance  permitted  to  have  access  to  it  and 
who  sent  it  to  the  German  government,  where  it  is  now  in  the 
files  of  the  foreign  office. 

'Ambassador  to  France. 
2General  N.  A.  T.  Changarnier. 
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THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  III  AND  CAUSES  THEREOF 

ON  the  first  of  March,  187 1,  the  National  Assembly,  in  ses- 
sion at  Bordeaux,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon III,  declaring  him  "responsible  for  the  ruin,  the 
invasion,  and  the  dismemberment  of  France."  Who  can  enum- 
erate the  various  causes  of  this  event? 

1.  The  armed  coalition  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
to  exact  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  "a  more  effective  protection 
for  the  persons  and  the  properties  of  their  subjects  as  well  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  republic  of  Mexico 
toward  the  governments  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain."1 

2.  The  exorbitant  claim  presented  by  the  French  commis- 
sioners their  subsequent  refusal  to  abide  by  the  agreement  of  the 
allies  (expressed  in  the  convention  of  London  and  in  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Soledad)  to  respect  the  right  of  the  Mexican  people  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  and  their  refusal  to  attend 
the  conference  of  the  allies  at  Orizaba  for  the  discussion  of  the 
final  terms  of  a  convention  with  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

3.  The  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  with  their  troops. 

4.  The  selection  of  an  Austrian  duke  with  Imperial  rank  and 
powers  to  displace  President  Juarez  and  the  republican  system  of 
government. 

5.  The  marching  of  the  French  army  to  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
violation  of  the  understanding  of  the  allies  with  President  Juarez, 

6.  Maximilian's  engagement  with  the  Pope  to  protect  the 
property  of  his  Church  in  Mexico,  and  his  subsequent  violation 
of  that  engagement, 

7.  Maximilian's  childish  extravagance, 

8.  The  imputed  infidelity  and  disloyalty  of  Bazaine, 

'II,  378-385  ante. 
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9.  The  refusal  of  Napoleon's  Minister  of  Finance  to  respond 
to  his  call  for  the  issue  of  more  Mexican  bonds, 

10.  The  incompetence  of  the  French  military  staff, 

11.  Napoleon's  insisting  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
pledge  himself  that  no  Hohenzollern  should  ever  accept  the  crown 
of  Spain, 

12.  Bismarck's  perversion  of  King  William's  rebuff  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Ems. 

These  are  some,  though  far  from  all,  of  the  contributory  causes 
which,  combined,  were  supposed  by  the  world  to  explain  the  King 
of  Prussia's  becoming  the  Emperor  of  a  united  Germany,  and  the 
captivity  and  exile  of  the  Emperor  of  France  —  the  proclamation 
by  the  National  Assembly  that  he  "was  responsible  for  the  ruin, 
the  invasion,  and  the  dismemberment  of  France." 

The  first  subject  of  disagreement  among  the  commissioners 
was  the  Jecker  claims.  J.  B.  Jecker  was  a  Swiss  banker  who  went 
to  Mexico,  established  the  most  important  bank  in  that  country, 
and  in  1859  negotiated  with  Miramon  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
internal  debt  which  that  usurper  had  fraudulently  contracted. 
In  accordance  with  this  transaction,  Jecker  issued  bonds  re- 
deemable in  eight  years,  or  in  1867,  for  which  he  charged  the 
government  inordinate  commissions.  In  i860,  Miramon  was 
driven  from  power  and  succeeded  by  Juarez.  This  patriotic 
President  repudiated  the  agreement  made  by  Miramon  with 
Jecker,  and  so  made  the  latter  a  bankrupt.  Jecker  turned  for 
relief  to  the  government  of  Napoleon  III,  and  incidentally  be- 
came a  naturalized  French  citizen  by  decree  of  March  26,  1862. 
This  fact  and  his  machinations  for  French  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Mexico  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Juarez,  and  he  was 
consequently  expelled  from  Mexico  by  decree  of  October  2,  1862. 
Going  to  France,  he  there  exerted  himself  to  secure  influence  and 
support  for  a  claim  against  Mexico. 

Next  came  the  intervention.  The  combined  forces  of  the  allies 
arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  between  the  8th  of  December,  1861,  and  the 
8th  of  January,  1862.  On  the  13th  of  January  the  commissioners 
of  the  allied  powers  met  at  Vera  Cruz  to  draw  up  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mexican  government  and  accompanied  by  the 
ultimatums  of  their  respective  governments.  The  ultimatum 
presented  to  the  conference  by  the  French  commissioners  fell 
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like  a  bomb  shell  on  the  meeting.  Its  exorbitance  indicated  that 
it  was  not  meant  to  be  satisfied,  but  was  intended  as  an  excuse, 
a  pretext,  for  invading  and  taking  possession  of  Mexico.  The 
British  and  Spanish  commissioners  refused  to  support  it,  and 
the  conference  adjourned  without  agreeing  upon  any  concerted 
action. 

While  waiting  to  hear  from  their  respective  governments,  the 
commissioners  met  at  Soledad  and  drew  up  the  preliminary 
articles  of  a  convention,  treating  only  of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
allies  toward  the  Mexican  government,  and  disclaiming  any  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  the  government  of  Mexico.  This  docu- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
but  rejected  and  formally  disapproved,  by  that  of  France.  As  a 
consequence,  the  British  and  Spanish  commissioners  negotiated 
for  their  respective  governments  separately  with  the  government 
of  Mexico,  and  thereupon  withdrew  with  their  troops  from  its 
territory,  leaving  the  French  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
government  alone.  The  French  troops  entered  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  ioth  of  June,  and  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  the  12th 
of  July,  1863.  The  emperor-elect,  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  and  the  archduchess  on  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  proceeded 
directly  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  making  no  stop  except  at  Orizaba, 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Virgen  de  los  Remedios  for  the  protection 
she  had  not  ceased  to  extend  to  their  steamer  from  the  day  it  left 
Trieste.  So  auspicious  did  everything  appear  to  this  young 
couple  —  he  was  only  thirty-two,  and  the  archduchess  but  twenty- 
four  —  that  even  the  warning  of  Pasquin  did  not  disturb  them, 
though,  to  such  superstitious  natures  as  Maximilian's,  not  of  an 
assuring  character.     It  proved  to  be  strangely  prophetic. 

Beware  Maximilian!  Return  promptly  to  Miramar.  The  frail  throne 
of  the  Montezumas  is  a  Gallic  snare  —  a  cup  full  only  of  froth.  He  who 
does  not  remember  the  timeo  Danaos,  instead  of  a  purple  shall  find  a  halter. 

The  unlucky  Maximilian  ascended  his  throne  on  the  12  th  of 
June,  1864.  The  following  April,  Jecker  succeeded,  through 
agents  in  Mexico,  in  effecting  an  informal  financial  agreement  with 
Maximilian.  In  order  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  his  account,  he 
reduced  the  amount  from  over  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  to 
$4,532,000,  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments:  one  of  $1,532,000  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1865;  one  of  $1,000,000  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1865;  and  one  of  $2,000,000  on  the  15th  of  February,  1866. 
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The  first  two  instalments  were  duly  paid,  but  the  last  one  Maxi- 
milian himself  repudiated,  in  1866,  as  ruinous  to  Mexico  and  as 
compromising  to  the  credit  of  France. 

In  due  time  came  the  French  and  German  war,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  which  was  the  mobbing  and  burning  of  the  Tuileries 
palace  and  the  seizure  by  the  Communists  of  tons  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Imperial  cabinet.  Several  volumes  of  such 
correspondence  have  been  printed,  not  to  speak  of  what  was 
retained  in  private  hands.  Among  the  former  was  a  letter  from 
Jecker  to  C.  E.  Conti,  the  late  French  Emperor's  Chef  de  Cabinet, 
in  which,  say  the  Commissioners  charged  with  the  publication  of 
the  captured  correspondence,  "Mr.  Jecker  explained  the  causes 
of  the  Mexican  expedition."  From  this  letter  I  give  a  few  para- 
graphs of  ghastly  significance. 

Paris,  December  8,  1869. 
Sir: 

Do  not  think  it  strange  that  I  address  myself  preferably  to  you, 
having  to  discuss  with  you  a  matter  which  especially  concerns  the 
Emperor.  You  must  have  heard  enough  about  my  cheques  to 
know  a  little  about  them.  Well,  I  find  that  the  government 
regards  that  subject  with  too  much  indifference,  and  that  if  it 
does  not  attend  to  it,  its  failure  to  do  so  may  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  the  Emperor. 

You  doubtless  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  as  associate  in  this 
business  the  Duke  de  Morny,  who  engaged  himself,  in  considera- 
tion of  30%  of  the  profit,  to  make  the  Mexican  government 
honor  and  pay  as  it  had  done  from  the  beginning.  A  voluminous 
correspondence  with  his  agent,  Mr.  de  Marpon,  was  held  on  that 
subject.  In  January  1861,  I  was  approached  by  these  gentle- 
men in  Mexico  to  treat  of  this  matter.  This  arrangement  was 
made  when  my  house  was  already  in  liquidation,  so  that  every- 
thing relating  to  the  arrangement  belongs  exclusively  to  this 
period. 

From  the  time  when  the  arrangement  of  liquidation  was  con- 
cluded I  was  perfectly  sustained  by  the  French  government  and 
its  legation  in  Mexico.  The  latter  had  even  assured  my  creditors 
in  the  name  of  France  that  they  would  be  fully  paid,  and  had 
exerted  a  strong  pressure  on  the  Mexican  government  for  the 
fulfillment  of  my  contract  with  it,  reaching  the  point,  in  the 
ultimatum  of   1862,    of  requiring  the  pure   and  simple  execu- 
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tion  of  its  provisions.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  constantly 
exposed  to  the  hatred  of  excited  parties,  who  have  thrown  me 
into  prison,  and  afterward  banished  me,  confiscating  my 
property. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  until  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French.  Under  the  empire  of  Maximilian  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  government,  the  regulation  of  my  business  again 
received  attention.  In  April  1865,  by  the  aid  of  French  agents, 
I  succeeded  in  making  a  transaction  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. About  this  time  [March  1865]  the  Duke  de  Morny  died, 
when  the  signal  protection  which  the  French  government  had 
accorded  me  completely  ceased.  The  French  minister  of  finance 
permitted  the  payment  of  the  first  drafts  on  Paris  which  the 
Mexican  government  had  given  me  to  cover  a  part  of  what  was 
owing;  but  the  French  agents  in  Mexico  opposed  their  payment 
under  instructions  which  they  had  received  that  they  should 
deliver  me  drafts  for  ten  millions  of  francs  in  full  of  my  claim,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  perfectly  complied  with  all  of  its  con- 
ditions, and  which  the  Mexican  [Maximilian's]  government  was 
disposed  to  pay  me,  having  at  this  very  time  at  Paris  a  credit  of 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  francs.  As  the  French  government 
had  declared  in  the  Chambers  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  contract  and  that  it  had  appropriated  to  it  all  that 
was  due,  I  was  obliged  as  liquidator  of  my  house  and  after  ex- 
hausting other  ways  of  conciliation,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  State.  Unhappily  this  step  had  no  result,  for  this 
tribunal  has  just  declared  itself  incompetent,  according  to  repre- 
sentations made  on  this  point  by  the  minister  of  finance  in  his 
defence.     .     .     . 

Completely  ruined  by  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  here  and  being  unable  to  do  anything  there,  I  am 
obliged  to  return  to  Mexico  to  render  account  to  my  creditors  of 
my  administration.  Although  I  have  neglected  no  efforts  to  pay 
all  I  owe  them,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  extraordinary  circumstances  which  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me  to  avoid,  they  will  take  no  account  of  the  enormous  sacrifices 
I  have  made  to  protect  them  and  will  treat  me  without  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

They  will  wish  to  know  the  motive  which  led,  in  1861,  Mr.  de 
Saligny,  then  minister  to  Mexico,  to  promise  them  in  the  name 
of  France  that  they  would  be  paid  what  my  house  owed  them,  and 
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why,  in  1863,  this  extraordinary  protection  was  so  brusquely  with- 
drawn by  the  French  government. 

Although  up  to  the  present  I  have  kept  this  matter  profoundly 
secret,  in  spite  of  being  strongly  urged  to  publish  it,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  defend  myself  in  order  not  to  see  myself  thrown  into  a 
debtor's  prison;  I  am  obliged  to  tell  my  creditors  what  has  taken 
place  and  deliver  them  everything  that  I  have,  which  they  will 
claim  as  pertaining  to  my  liquidation.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment will  be  delighted  to  know  all  about  this  matter  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  future  conduct  with  France.  I  well  foresee  the  effect 
which  such  a  confession  will  produce  on  the  public  mind  and  the 
bad  light  which  it  will  cast  upon  the  government  of  the  Emperor, 
especially  in  view  of  the  critical  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
now  living.  But  I  cannot  avoid  it  unless  I  am  assisted  with  the 
means  of  making  a  proposition  to  my  creditors,  preventing  them 
by  this  means  from  requiring  that  I  render  them  an  account  of 
my  liquidation.  This  would  be  so  much  the  easier  as,  among  the 
properties  which  the  Mexican  government  has  not  been  able  to 
seize,  because  of  the  intervention  of  my  creditors  who  have  claimed 
what  belongs  to  my  house,  as  pertaining  to  its  liquidation,  my 
house  still  possesses  mines  and  mills  which  it  has  not  been  able 
to  work  lately  on  account  of  its  penury,  but  which,  with  sufficient 
capital,  would  leave  ample  profits  and  enough  to  cover  what 
it  owes.  Especially  is  this  so  at  present,  as  a  German  pro- 
cess for  concentrating  mineral  permits  there  duction  of  the 
poorest  ore,  always  very  abundant,  at  a  profit  which  under 
the  old  system,  still  employed  in  Mexico,  it  had  never  been 
able  to  yield. 

Not  doubting  that  in  the  interest  which  you  take  in  the  Em- 
peror you  will  have  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  him  these 
proper  representations,  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of 
my  distinguished  consideration. 

J.  B.  Jecker 

So  not  until  the  lapse  of  six  years  after  his  death  did  the  fact 
transpire  that  the  uterine  brother  of  the  Emperor  and  his  most 
influential  adviser  was  to  have  30%  of  all  the  money  that  to- 
gether he  and  Jecker  could  extort  from  Mexico.  To  seduce  such 
an  important  indorser,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  claim 
proportionately. 

Mr.  Conti  took  a  not  altogether  inappropriate  notice  of  this 
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letter  in  the  following  personal  note  addressed  to  the  Journal  dc 
Briixcllcs,  dated  October  6,  1870: 

"I  have  but  a  single  word  to  say  of  Mr.  Jecker's  letter.  This  man 
brought  it  to  me  himself;  after  running  my  eyes  over  it  in  his  presence, 
seeing  that  it  contained  a  demand  for  money  with  a  threat,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  divulge  defamatory  papers,  I  in  turn  threatened  to  deliver  him  up  to 
justice  as  a  blackmailer  and  requested  him  to  recross  the  threshold  of  my 
office.     I  have  never  seen  him  since. " 

Upon  this  the  Commissioner  remarks,  "Mr.  Conti  may  well 
during  the  life  of  Mr.  de  Morny  have  refrained  from  expressing 
his  indignation,  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  impair  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  revelations  of  the  Jecker  letter  touching  the  financial 
intrigues  which  preceeded  and  followed  the  expedition  to  Mexico." 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1871,  Jecker  was  arrested  by  the  police 
of  the  Commune,  as  he  was  asking  for  a  passport,  and  on  the  26th 
he  was  condemned  and  shot. 

How  true  is  it  that  all  human  history  is  a  chain  which  has  only 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  link.  But  for  the  enormous  increase 
to  the  original  claim  of  Jecker,  the  Emperor's  uterine  brother 
would  not  have  become  his  partner,  the  Jecker  claims  would  not 
have  been  adopted,  nor  the  preliminaries  of  Soledad  rejected;  in 
other  words,  the  convention  of  London,  by  which  the  coalition 
was  formed,  would  not  have  been  violated. 

The  violation  of  this  convention  led  the  English  and  Spanish 
allies  to  retire. 

That  left  France  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  tedious  process  to 
which  she  had  bound  herself,  to  collect  her  claims  from  the  tariff 
upon  imports  at  the  customs  and  to  occupy  Mexican  territory  by 
way  of  collateral  security.  This  decision  rendered  it  necessary 
to  move  on  to  Mexico  City  as  the  only  other  more  vulnerable 
point  in  the  Republic.  That  resulted  in  putting  the  Mexican 
government  to  flight  and  compelled  France  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  strong  enough  at  least  to  milk  the  Mexican 
herd.  That  led  the  Emperor,  who  had  all  his  life  been  weaving 
moonbeams,  into  three  grievous  temptations,  every  one  of  which 
seemed  to  him  policies  worthy  of  the  brain  of  an  Emperor  to  con- 
ceive, though  they  each  required  more  than  the  arbitrary  power  of 
an  Emperor  to  execute. 

These  temptations  were, 

1.     To  find  an  imperial  scion  with  which  to  accomplish  what 
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Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  failed  in,  the  checking  of  the  spread  of 
Anglo-Saxon  republicanism  among  the  Latin  American  states. 

2.  To  conciliate  Austria,  whom  he  had  aided  Italy  in  expelling 
from  the  territory  of  the  Caesars  by  offering  the  old  imperial 
Crown  of  Mexico,  scoured  and  polished  after  some  forty  years 
of  non-use  to  a  contingent  heir  of  the  throne  of  Austria  and  a 
younger  brother  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 

3.  To  pacify  the  Father  of  the  faithful  in  Rome,  whom 
Napoleon  III  had  assisted  in  robbing  of  most  of  the  territorial 
patrimony  of  the  Church,  by  selecting  Prince  Maximilian  of  the 
Austrian  Hapsburg  dynasty,  for  centuries  recognized  as  quite 
the  staunchest  supporter  and  defender  of  the  Latin  Church 
in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  staying  the  plundering  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  that  had  during  the  previous  half 
century  absorbed  pretty  much  all  the  property  left  in  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  several  temptations  for  which  Prince  Maxi- 
milian was  led  up  into  a  high  mountain  and  by  which  he  was 
tempted  and  fell. 

The  Emperor  of  France  was  compelled,  by  the  debts  in  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  trying  to  extend  his  power  in 
America,  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Germany  to  extend  the  terri- 
tory of  his  empire  to  the  Rhine.  The  result  of  that  effort 
was  infinitely  more  disgraceful  and  humiliating  to  himself  than 
that  of  his  pitiable  protege,  who  more  than  fully  expiated  all 
his  errors,  follies,  or  even  crimes,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  at 
Queretaro. 

What  an  epic  for  a  Homer,  what  a  tragedy  for  a  Shakespeare, 
what  a  history  for  a  Tacitus,  is  latent  in  the  deplorable  conflagra- 
tion to  which  de  Morny  put  the  match  in  the  early  '60s. 

In  the  eyes  of  Infinite  Wisdom  the  end  of  every  crime  lies  con- 
cealed in  its  origin.  The  origin  was  in  de  Morny's  using  his 
political  influence  to  compel  Mexico  to  give  value  to  the  extor- 
tionate bonds  of  Jecker  in  which  he  had  acquired  an  interest. 
The  end  was  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government  in 
France  which  has  already  endured  four  times  as  long  as  the  aver- 
age government  for  the  three  preceding  centuries,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  longevity  shared  by  no  dynastic  government  in 
Europe. 

Among  the  revelations  made  by  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries 
was  the  fact  that  from  1852  to  1866,  and  probably  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  Napoleon  III  had  a  running  account  at  Baring  Brothers, 
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bankers,  in  London.  It  appears  therefrom  that  he  had  securities 
to  the  value  of  £933,000,  or  $4,665,000,  not  one  being  a  French 
security.     Following  is  a  list  of  them : 

Russian  ........  £150,000 

Turkish  ........  100,000 

Peruvian          .......  132,000 

Canadian         .......  50,000 

Brazilian          .......  50,000 

Egyptian          .......  50,000 

American         .......  100,000 

Mississippi       .......  25,000 

Diamonds         .......  200,000 

Uniforms          .......  16,000 

Beaujon  ........  60,000 

Total £933,000 


BIGELOW   TO    HUNTINGTON 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE,    BERLIN. 

March  [1st  and  2nd],  1871. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Your  letter  gave  me,  I  need  hardly  say,  very  great  pleasure.  I 
was  glad  to  know  that  you  had  not  succumbed  to  short  commons 
nor  German  needle  guns,  and  above  all  had  not  like  old  Bishop 
Hatto  fallen  a  prey  to  the  rats,  either  by  not  agreeing  with  them 
or  they  with  you. 

I  was  all  packed  up  yesterday  morning  to  leave  in  the  evening  for 
Paris.  I  have  since  determined  to  postpone  the  trip  until  things 
are  a  little  more  settled  there  and  till  my  friends  more  generally 
have  returned.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  Kladderadatsch  for 
you,  from  July  1,  1870  to  date,  which  I  proposed  to  take  on  but 
now  must  defer  until  another  opportunity  presents  itself,  unless 
you  are  in  a  hurry  for  them;  if  so  I  will  send  them  by  mail.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  copy  of  Bazaine's  defence  in 
Berlin.  It  was  printed  in  Brussels  and  as  I  am  going  to  Stutt- 
gart to-night,  I  shall  hope  to  find  it  when  I  get  farther  west. 

There  is  great  discontent  here  with  the  terms  of  peace,  especi- 
ally with  the  surrender  of  Belfort  for  which  Bismarck  is  chastised 
roundly.  Germany  will  now,  it  is  said,  have,  to  build  a  large 
fortress  right  opposite  to  Belfort  &  garrison  it  in  time  of  war  with 
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from  50  to  100,000  men,  when  had  she  retained  Belfort,  15,000 
men  would  have  sufficed.  They  do  not  like  either,  Bismarck's 
falling  so  much  in  his  pecuniary  indemnity.  He  should  never 
have  asked  so  much  originally  as  10  milliards  or  never  fallen  to 
half  the  amount.  It  is  already  taken  for  granted  that  a  new  war 
is  not  far  distant.  Austria  they  say  here  must  have  a  fight  with 
Germany  for  very  existence.  Without  a  fight  she  cannot  sus- 
tain herself  and  probably  not  with  one;  but  that  Germany  is  to 
have  a  two-handed  war  very  shortly  with  Austria  on  the  east 
and  France  on  the  west  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
relations  of  England  with  Germany  too  are  any  thing  but  satis- 
factory, and  the  impatience  of  Mr.  Bull  to  get  on  better  terms 
with  the  United  States,  which  he  has  lately  exhibited,  has  left  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  coalition  forming  between  England, 
France  &  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  &  Germany  on  the 
other,  which  is  to  result  in  a  fight.  Russia  I  learn  is  building 
ships  now  on  the  Black  Sea  and  rebuilding  fortifications  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  That  explains  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  England  has  recently  shown  to  square  accounts 
with  us,  I  think.  Six  months  ago  Bismarck  would  not  have 
dared  to  contract  an  offensive  &  defensive  alliance  with  Russia. 
Now  he  is  strong  enough  to  do  any  thing,  and  the  hostile  dis- 
positions of  Austria  will  make  such  a  step  only  the  more  a  matter 
of  course.  Did  you  know  that  Austria  had  an  army  all  ready  to 
march  into  Germany  at  the  first  battle  with  the  French,  which  it 
was  taken  for  granted  would  result  in  the  German  defeat?  Within 
a  week  after  the  battle  of  Wcerth,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  till 
then  had  been  on  the  fence,  got  down  on  the  German  side  &  sent 
Francis  Joseph  word  that  he  must  not  attack  Germany.  Had 
the  French  won  that  battle  I  might  have  been  permitted  to  see 
the  Austrian  army  quartered  in  Berlin  last  summer,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  arrangement  in  contemplation  at  the  Tuileries  in 
those  sunset  hours  of  French  imperialism. 

I  shall  be  unhappy  till  I  see  Paris  again  and  I  begin  to  have 
some  hope  that  France  has  done  with  Die-nasty  Governments. 

Yours  very  Sincerely 

P.  S.  I  hope  they  will  send  me  the  Debats  from  the  time  it 
stopped  coming  or  keep  it  there  for  me  and  continue  to  send  it 
regularly  henceforth.  J.  B.  Write  me  soon.  I  shall  be  back 
in  a  week. 
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Thursday  Evg.  I  have  been  compelled  to  defer  my  trip  to 
Stuttgart  indefinitely.    I  may  go  on  Saturday  and  not  go  at  all. 

I  learned  last  evening  that  some  Russian  bankers  have  been 
here  with  an  offer  to  take  the  entire  French  debt  to  Germany  and 
hand  over  the  money  at  the  rate  of  a  milliard  at  a  time  in  3,  6,  9, 
12,  15  months  more  or  less,  they  taking  for  their  security  French 
rentes  at  say  50;  about  1  per  cent,  below  the  market  price.  Bis- 
marck has  signified  his  assent  to  the  proposal  and  the  parties 
have  gone  to  London,  Amsterdam  &  then  to  Paris  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  financial  part  of  the  French 
indemnity  was  regarded  by  bankers  as  disproportionate  to  the 
strength  of  France,  however  oppressive  it  may  be  regarded  by 
the  French  themselves.  It  would  be  a  favorable  omen  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  have  the  debt  transferred  to  other  than  Ger- 
man hands. 

I  judge  that  you  are  writing  occasionally  for  the  Tribune.  I 
read  a  very  interesting  letter  in  that  print  the  other  day,  which 
had  the  incontestible  Huntingtonian  smack  —  or  as  we  say  in 
Deutchland  "Schmecke." 

Yours  always 

P.  S.  Are  there  to  be  any  literary  trouvailles  on  the  quays  this 
spring,  or  elsewhere?  If  I  come  on,  can  we  have  profitable  walks 
among  the  old  books,  pictures  &c.  or  have  those  trades  too  suf- 
fered with  the  war? 


BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN  STRASSE, 

March  4,  1871. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Thank  God,  peace  is  once  more  restored  to  Europe,  but  not  I 
fear  for  a  lorig  time.  The  correspondence  which  has  just  passed 
between  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia  in  which  the 
former  acknowledges  his  never  to  be  forgotten  obligations  to 
Russia  for  preventing  Austria's  interference,  is  portentous.  It 
puts  an  end  to  the  delusion  indulged  I  think  in  your  foreign  office, 
that  an  alliance  was  practicable  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Whatever  chances  may  have  existed  for  such  an  arrangement, 
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these  letters,  or  rather  the  publicity  so  deliberately  given  to  them, 
have  disposed  of.  I  infer  from  this  publication  that  Bismarck 
intends  that  Austria  shall  be  either  a  much  weaker  or  a  much 
stronger  power  before  many  months  —  at  least  before  France 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  help  her  much.  Russia  is,  I  understand, 
going  on  with  the  reconstruction  of  her  ships  of  war  and  arsenals, 
&c.  in  the  Black  Sea  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Crimean  War  or 
a  treaty  in  1856,  excluding  vessels  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  publication  of  this  correspondence  is  evidently  intended  to 
let  the  world  know  before  the  Conference  resumes  its  sittings  that 
Germany  and  Russia  mean  to  act  in  harmony  at  least  while  their 
present  sovereigns  live. 

You  will  probably  notice  in  the  Times  of  this  morning  that  Mr. 
Thiers  has  signified  his  intention  to  put  an  end  to  the  Cobden 
Treaty  and,  as  he  puts  it,  obey  the  example  of  America  in  resort- 
ing to  high  tariffs  to  meet  unprecedented  burdens. 

As  this  step  would  exclude  German  manufactures  which  com- 
pete formidably  with  French  industry,  I  am  not  sure  that  plausi- 
ble orators  may  not  make  it  popular.  It  would  be  sad  if  the  first 
measure  of  the  new  government  should  make  the  world  begin  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  Empire. 

The  indemnity  in  money  exacted  by  Germany  seems  to  be  a 
frightful  burden  for  a  nation  to  assume,  and  yet  I  understand 
that  bankers  are  organizing  a  ring  to  take  it  all  and  pay  Germany 
off  at  once  so  that  her  army  may  be  withdrawn  immediately.  If 
that  succeeds  it  will  show  a  confidence  in  the  resources  of  France, 
which  would  go  far  to  justify  the  terms  imposed  by  Bismarck,  for 
the  pertinacity  with  which  France  has  persisted  in  pushing  on  the 
war  rather  than  kiss  the  rod  did  not  entitle  her  to  be  let  off  with 
much  less  than  the  limit  of  her  capacity.     .     .     . 

Very  faithfully  yours 


HUNTINGTON   TO    BIGELOW 

Paris,  ii  [and  13]  March,  187 1. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  the  first  reached  here  the  6th.  I  mention  this  to  ex- 
plicate what  might  else  seem  wrong  in  the  date  of  these  by  the 
time  you  get  them.     I  was  mortial  sorry  to  read  that  you  had 
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unpacked,  having  'lotted  on  your  coming  this  way,  though  you 
did  well  perhaps  to  defer  your  visit  if  seeing  friends  and  book 
hunting  were  its  chief  objects.  Some  of  the  former  would  not 
have  returned,  and  more  probably  have  gone,  since  the  raising 
of  the  siege  —  either  for  the  sake  of  seeing  wives  and  children  sent 
into  the  provinces  in  September  or  their  properties  there,  or  to 
attend  at  Bordeaux  in  and  about  that  Assembly,  where  the  help 
seems  less  than  the  assistance.  That  won't  be  there  much 
longer,  Manager  Thiers  having  engaged  the  troupe  for  a  series  of 
performances  at  the  Versailles  Palace  theatre.  As  nine  tenths 
of  the  members  will  want  to  pass  their  nights  in  Paris,  we  shall 
soon  have  a  parliamentary  train,  if  not  a  parliament,  as  they  do 
in  England  —  the  Gauche  going  out  and  coming  in  by  Mt.  Par- 
nasse,  the  Right  by  the  rail  on  the  Rive  droite,  and  the  Centre  by 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  horse  rail  —  moderates  and  inde- 
pendents can  take  their  own  kerridge  or  foot  it.  Is  it  not  odd 
how  the  big  rivers  run  past  the  large  cities !  For  the  rest,  what- 
ever would  Louis  XIV  say  to  it,  if  he  could  look  up  from  his  rest- 
ing place  on  such  a  gang  at  such  a  business  in  his  house?  Vetat, 
c'est  moil  His  cynical  great  grandson  would  say,  "Just  as  I  ex- 
pected.   Apres  moi  le  deluge" 

As  to  book  hunting:  there  never  was  so  little  game.  Business 
of  every  sort,  not  relating  to  munitions  de  bouche  or  de  guerre,  was 
arrested  during  the  siege  —  book  publishing  and  auction  sales 
with  the  rest.  From  habit  and  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  hobby 
in  condition,  I  have  taken  a  trot  every  fortnight  or  so  on  the 
quais,  and  have  not  brought  home  since  September  so  many  books 
as  I  could  count  on  my  fingers.  As  for  new  ones  published  in  the 
time  you  may  count  them  on  your  thumbs.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  octavo  printed  in  the  last  six  months.  The  Chdtiments 
and  Napoleon  le  Petit,  first  Paris  editions,  were  our  novelties: 
the  Chatiments  had  great  sale.  Newspaperism  per  contra  fructi- 
fied and  frisked  and  fictioned  most  notably  —  never  brisker  nor 
fuller  of  news  than  in  that  fortnight  during  which  we  were  as 
ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outer  world  as  the  beasts 
in  Noah's  Ark  —  not  even  a  pigeon  coming  over  the  lines  for 
two  weeks.  Vinoy1,  acting  of  course  by  Thiers'  order  —  Fame, 
Plcard  and  /.  Simon  assenting  —  has  just  shut  up  or  hung  up 
rather,  six  of  the  silliest  of  the  papers.  And  so  we  work  back 
to  the  old   track.      It  is  a  pity.      These  journals  undoubtedly 

'General  Joseph  Yinoy. 
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preached  sedition  —  but  like  most  preachers,  mainly  addressed 
themselves  to  the  converted.  The  very  day  that  Vinoy's  suspen- 
sory order  is  signed,  the  holders  of  the  cannon  at  Montmartre  had 
offered  to  give  them  up  —  (no,  the  day  before)  and  the  restless 
state  of  the  city  (grossly  exaggerated  by  sensational,  careless,  and 
politically  calculated  reports)  was  passing.  It's  a  pity,  because 
it  breaks  an  experiment  of  freedom  of  the  press,  which  one 
would  think  ought  to  be  accepted  as  final  and  successful.  From 
4th  Sept.  to  nth  March  the  press  was  really  free  in  all  senses: 
the  shutting  up  of  the  Combat  23d  Jan.,  the  previous  arrest  of 
Portales  and  the  three  days'  suspension  of  the  Patrie  are  hardly 
exceptions  but  accidents  rather,  and  did  not  affect  the  general 
rule  of  absolutely  unrestricted  freedom.  Never  was  a  govern- 
ment more  frankly  criticised,  more  maliciously  attacked,  more 
licentiously  abused  than  was  ours  during  the  period  just  men- 
tioned—  or  with  less  damage.  The  affairs  of  5th,  7th  and  31st 
October  and  of  2  2d  January  grew  out  of  the  state  of  things  and 
would,  I  sincerely  believe,  have  borne  more  and  more  fruit  had 
it  not  been  for  this  very  freedom  of  speech  and  print  —  thanks  to 
which  everybody  was  forewarned  and  everybody  but  our  gover- 
nors forearmed.  It  is  great  pity  to  let  pass  this  chance  of  letting 
the  press  regulate  itself  without  statute  law.  But  beside  that, 
Mr.  Thiers  is  quite  too  old  and  too  French  to  admit  a  liberty  with- 
out reglement.  I  suspect  he  had  Vinoy  issue  the  present  order  to 
the  address  of  the  really  and  pretendedly  alarmed  decapitaliza- 
tion  party  among  the  provincials  in  the  assembly  and  out,  who 
after  constructing  an  insurrection  in  Paris  were  making  an  argu- 
ment of  it  in  favor  of  sitting  at  Carpentras  or  Briva-la-Gaillarde 
and  carrying  on  Government  by  package  express.  Truly  "they 
are  a  rum  lot,"  those  assembly  men,  as  the  clergyman's  daughter 
said  of  the  ten  commandments.  But  they  are  French,  and  I  have 
come  to  hold  as  past  controversy  this  truth  that  no  foreigner 
can  understand  them.  We  know  that  no  foreigner  can  under- 
stand our  folks  —  and  I  confess  that  I  have  staid  away  so  long 
that  they  are  got  a  mortial  puzzle  to  me.  Do  you  perceive  that 
striking  resemblance  between  our  institutions  and  those  of  the 
people  you  are  living  among,  first  discovered  by  Columbus  Ban- 
croft and  recently  exploited  by  Vespuccius  Grant?  "There  was 
a  river  in  Macedon  and  look  you  there  is  a  river  in  Monmouth." 
I  do  not  answer  to  a  large  part  of  your  letter  because  what  relates 
to  diplomatics  and  other  politics  does  not  call  for  any  response 
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but  thanks.  I  read  it  with  great  interest  and  hope  that  you  will 
furnish  more  such  reading  in  your  next.  Shall  be  glad  of  the 
Kladdcradatsch  when  you  bring  it  on.  No  hurry,  and  no  matter 
about  Bazaine's  defense  now.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  substance 
of  it.  The  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  writ  this  Monday  morning, 
13  March,  so  don't  blame  the  post  for  not  bringing  it  as  though  it 
were  mailed  at  its  initial  date.  Come  as  soon  as  you  can  and 
rejoice.  Yours  truly 


HAY   TO   BIGELOW 

Astor  House,  March  12, 1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  felt  sometimes  like  giving  way  to  my  remorse  and  asking 
Reid  to  tell  you  I  was  no  more.  I  have  enjoyed  your  letters 
more  than  any  I  ever  received,  and  yet  here  are  months  that  I 
have  not  even  acknowledged  your  kindness.  This  is  the  only  ex- 
planation —  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  been  so  weak 
as  to  understand  or  appreciate  it.    It  is  all  along  of  the  Tribune 

—  not  that  I  write  very  much,  but  until  I  have  done  a  certain 
amount  of  work  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  anything 
else.  It  usually  happens  that  this  day's  work  is  not  done  before 
two  o'clock  at  night  —  argal,  &c.  I  make  no  visits  &  yet  I  am 
so  often  asked  to  dinners  and  tea  battles  that  it  makes  a  serious 
inroad  on  my  time.  I  have  one  day  of  leisure,  Saturday,  &  there- 
fore find  it  crowded  worse  than  any  other.    These  are  not  excuses 

—  they  are  merely  des  circonstances  attenuantes,  as  they  used  to 
say  in  France  when  a  man  killed  his  wife  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  another  woman. 

I  do  not  yet  feel  at  all  firm  in  the  saddle  for  the  career  of  jour- 
nalism. I  waste  two- thirds  of  my  time  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  write  about.  Hassard1  writes  his  column  while  I  sit 
staring  at  the  City  Hall  in  blank  imbecility.  Reid  writes  very 
little,  but  when  it  is  necessary  he  beats  me  two  to  one.  This  is 
not  encouraging,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  get  large  pay  and  many 
good  words.     I  satisfy  myself  less  than  any  one  else. 

Some  of  the  best  things  we  have  had  in  the  Tribune  were  those 

■J.  R.  G.  Hassard;  after  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley  in  1872,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune;  author  of  several  works;  died  in  1888. 
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letters  of  yours,  upon  which  Mr.  Reid  permitted  me  to  write  the 
editorials.  Your  presentation  of  the  changed  relations  between 
Turkey,  England,  and  Russia1  was  most  graphic  and  striking,  and 
it  was  about  a  month  before  everybody  came  round  to  your 
opinion.  Your  paper  on  the  Centennial  was  thorough  and  very 
impressive  —  and  ought  to  have  met  with  an  immediate  response. 
But  the  public  mind  is  curiously  apathetic  nowadays.  It  seems 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  it,  except  by  narcotics  and  buf- 
foonery. Mark  Twain's  [Autobiography  and  first  Romance]  and 
William  Morris's  [Earthly  Paradise,  3d  vol.]  are  the  two  success- 
ful books  of  last  year.  They  laugh  at  one  &  go  to  sleep  over  the 
other  —  two  luxuries  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  project  of 
the  Centennial  struck  everybody  as  eminently  proper  and  as 
admirably  set  forth  in  your  letter,  but  every  one  seems  too  inert 
to  move  in  it. 

I  have  suffered  from  this  temporary  disease  of  taste.  I  have 
written  one  or  two  poems  in  our  Pike  County  language  and  I  am 
nothing  but  "  the  Author  of  "  them,  henceforth,  until  people  forget 
them.  Do  you  ever  see  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Berlin?  I  am 
publishing  in  that  magazine  some  papers  I  wrote  in  Spain,  which 
will  form  when  printed  (next  September)  the  most  serious  study 
I  have  ever  made.2  Osgood  wants  to  publish  my  "Poems"  in  a 
volume.     "I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for." 

I  see  a  good  deal  of  your  friends,  the  Bryants,  and  Godwins  and 
Blodgetts  &c.  &c.  You  are  always  kindly  spoken  of  and  your 
absence  regretted.  I  have  become  somewhat  intimate  in  a  house 
you  would  be  slow  to  guess  —  Sam  Barlow's.  I  think  him  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow.  I  have  been  one  of  his  standing  dinner 
party,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  political 
brimstone:  Church,  Marble,  Withers,  Hurlbert,  etc.  Prayers  are 
offered  up  for  me  in  Printing  House  Square  whenever  I  start  for 
Madison  Avenue. 

One  of  my  greatest  afflictions  is  that  I  cannot  get  Reid  to 
marry.  I  shall  take  my  own  medicine  as  soon  as  I  own  two  or 
three  shares  of  Tribune  stock.  Tell  Mrs.  Bigelow  that  McDon- 
ough  of  the  Century  [Association]  is  engaged  to  Miss  Bross  of 
Chicago,  and  ask  her  sympathy  for  one  who  isn't.  And  as  I  have 
heard  my  name  yoked  with  goodly  company  several  times  since 
I  came  here,  assure  Madame  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  truth  in  it. 

1  Letter  of  Dec.  17,  1870.    N.  Y.  Tribune. 
'Castilian  Days. 
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Miss  Chase1  is  to  be  married  in  Washingon  on  the  23d  instant, 
and  I  am  going  to  "stand  up"  with  young  Hoyt  who  stands  up 
with  her.  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow  —  and  no  end  of  cash.  She 
is  a  very  nice  girl  and  no  end  of  talent. 

Reid  showed  me  your  letter  about  Sumner.  I  agree  with  every 
word  of  it.  But  since  then  you  will  have  learned  that  he  is  not 
dead ;  but  deposed  by  a  vindictive  President  and  an  envious  and 
servile  Senate.  He  takes  out  all  the  brains  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  in  his  hat  when  he  goes. 

A  deep  and  sullen  disgust  is  apparent  in  all  private  conversa- 
tion of  political  men.  But  it  will  amount  to  nothing  except  to 
chill  the  canvass  a  little.  Grant  will  be  renominated  and,  I  think, 
reelected  by  a  reduced  majority. 

My  homage  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  my  love  to  the  children.  I 
shall  write  again.  Yours  faithfully 


HARGREAVES    TO    BIGELOW 

34  Craven  Hill  Gds.,  London  W. 

March  14,  '71. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  looked  over  through  Mr.  Grant's  book2  &  confess  to 
have  been  disappointed  with  it.  He  is  a  very  questionable  free 
trader  —  thinks  the  effect  of  the  Cobden  treaty  proves  that  we 
have  gone  far  enough  for  the  present  in  the  face  of  Continental 
competition  etc.  In  fact  I  take  him  to  be  at  heart  a  "reciproc- 
ity" man  and  no  true  free-trader.  Why,  competition  is  the  soul 
of  free  trade.  He  seems  to  have  written  his  book  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  panic  of  '66  and  the  paralysis  in  the  Cotton  trade 
—  pleading  for  the  removal  of  the  idle  portion  of  the  population 
(idle  mainly  from  these  causes)  to  our  colonies  by  the  Govt. 

But  already  the  trade  of  the  country  is  demanding  more  labour. 
Lancashire,  York  re,  Glasgow,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Birmingham  & 
all  the  great  centres  of  industry  want  more  hands.  Even  London 
is  following  —  but  this  huge  metropolis  will  always  be  the  refuge 
of  the  most  miserable  and  unfortunate.  And  to  add  to  the  excep- 
tional pressure,  there  is  a  shifting  of  the  ship-building  trade  to 
the  north  —  mainly  the  result  of  trades  unionism.     Govts,  ought 

'Daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
'Home  Politics  by  William  Grant. 
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never  to  touch  emigration  save  to  inspect  the  ships,  leaving  the 
rest  to  the  natural  outflow.  To  do  otherwise  would  only  cause 
great  confusion  and  increase  of  misery.  Mr.  Grant  takes  little 
notice  of  our  home  questions  —  extravagant  govt,  expenditure 

—  80  millions  spent  in  drink  —  land  laws  &  laws  of  inheritance 

—  which  shut  out  the  agricl.  population  from  its  natural  calling, 
&  drive  it  into  the  great  cities. 

It  is  this  last  which  disturbs  the  natural  balance  between  town 
and  country,  leaving  such  an  exaggerated  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation dependent  on  imported  food.  No  country  in  the  world 
is  in  so  unnatural  a  position  in  this  regard:  and  no  country  is 
advancing  so  rapidly  towards  extreme  democracy  as  England,  as  the 
result  of  this  state  of  things.  I  am  not  a  large  landholder  in  the 
English  sense  —  but  I  pray  for  more  landholders  for  the  security 
of  what  I  have. 

The  state  of  parties  in  France  is  not  hopeful.  They  are  a  long 
way  from  the  a.  b.  c.  of  self-govt.  When  a  member  is  cried  down 
in  the  Chamber  he  sends  in  his  resignation!  They  are  certainly 
intolerant  of  minorities.  There  are  some  strong-headed  men 
among  them,  capable  of  carrying  on  government,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so  —  but  they  are  apparently  few.  Only  fancy 
Chevalier  writing  to  my  friend  Mallet,  that  Bismarck  intends  to 
spend  the  200  millions  in  building  ironclads  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  England  with  300,000  men  for  plunder!  That  the  Queen 
is  at  the  bottom  of  our  policy,  and  that  the  English  are  as  much  her 
slaves  as  the  French  were  to  L.  N.  This  from  one  of  L.  N's  paid 
senators!  How  sad.  It  seems  pure  childishness,  looking  abroad 
for  causes  which  are  at  their  own  door.  I  have  omitted  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  school  information.  Mr.  Lure  said  he  would  write 
you  himself  —  and  will  doubtless  have  done  so. 

I  trust  you  are  all  well.  We  are  looking  forward  to  Send-Holme 
at  Easter.  Our  united  love  to  your  circle.  Ever  yours,  my  dear 
friend, 


ROBERT   ADGER   TO   BIGELOW 

Charleston,  21  March,  1871. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  nth  instant  &  in 
reply  would  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  chief  cause  of  the  low 
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prices  at  which  the  bonds  of  our  state  have  been  ruling  is  the  want 
of  confidence  in  the  capacity  for  management,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  honesty  of  those  having  charge  of  the  political  & 
financial  affairs  of  our  state.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Bonds  authorised  to  be  issued  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  by 
the  Legislature  have  not  been  legitimately  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  had  been  appropriated,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  amount  has  been  squandered  or  is  being  used  for 
the  personal  benefit  of  individuals.  Certainly  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  disposition  made  of  them  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  public.  To  this  we  must  add  the  notorious  corruption  of  our 
legislators,  rendering  it  certain  that  any  measure,  no  matter  how 
injurious  or  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  our  state,  could  be  made 
a  law  by  bribery,  and  that  almost  all  our  legislation  is  made  to 
subserve  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  individuals  having  present 
control  of  her  political  affairs.  All  this  necessarily  created  the 
apprehension  that  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  issue  of  bonds, 
or  other  additional  liabilities,  imposed  upon  the  state.  To  coun- 
teract these  apprehensions,  our  last  legislature  passed  an  act, 
called  the  Sterling  Funded  Debt  Act  (copy  of  which  I  send  you) , 
which  provides  for  negotiating  a  loan  payable  in  London  for 
£1,200,000,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of,  or  the  ex- 
change for,  the  existing  debt,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  the  state 
that  no  future  debt  should  be  created,  unless  first  sanctioned 
by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  state.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  wholesome  legislation,  and,  if  honestly  administered, 
would  have  a  good  effect.  The  feeling  however  is  general  among 
our  people  that  these  bonds  will  not  be  legitimately  used,  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  them  will  not  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  ones,  or  any  considerable  amount  of  them,  or  if  so  ex- 
changed, the  old  ones  will  be  again  reissued,  thus  virtually  in- 
creasing the  debt  of  the  State  by  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  result  of  the  corruption  prevailing  among  those  in  power 
necessarily  produces  with  our  people  great  discontent.  They 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  this  maladministration,  this  ex- 
cessive taxation,  to  meet  the  squandering  of  the  public  monies  by 
unprincipled  men,  many  of  whom,  tho  filling  offices  with  only 
moderate  salaries,  have  nevertheless  in  a  few  short  years  amassed 
fortunes.  They  are,  too,  suffering  from  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. A  large  portion  of  our  legislature  is  composed  of 
ignorant  men,  who  bear  no  portion  of  the  taxation.     These  are 
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entirely  under  the  control  of  bad  men,  whose  sole  object  seems  to 
be  to  make  all  the  money  they  possibly  can,  no  matter  in  what 
way,  or  at  what  cost  to  the  state.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
under  these  circumstances  there  should  be  discontent,  or  even 
excitement,  prevailing  among  our  people,  and  that  many  should 
urge  that  the  state  should  hereafter  repudiate  the  debts  now  being 
corruptly  incurred,  and  that  this  feeling  should  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  becoming  more  general? 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  should  our  own  people  ever  again  come 
into  power,  they  have  so  great  reverence  for  the  honor  of  our 
State,  that,  with  our  debt  as  it  now  stands,  even  though  satisfied 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  money  received  for  it  has  been  miser- 
ably squandered,  they  will  never  countenance  for  a  moment  the 
idea  of  repudiation.  Should  they,  however,  find  in  the  future 
that  in  violation  of  the  public  pledges  given,  the  debt  of  the  state 
is  increased,  or  that  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  Sterling 
Funded  Debt  Act  have  not  been  legitimately  applied,  then  I  have 
little  doubt  they  will  resort  to  this  terrible  remedy.  I  can,  how- 
ever, see  no  prospect  of  any  early  change  in  our  rulers,  and  as  I 
can  have  no  confidence  in  those  who  now  control,  I  should  hesi- 
tate very  much  in  advising  any  friend  of  mine  to  invest  in  our 
State  bonds.  As  long  as  it  is  their  interest  so  to  do,  and  they  can 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  com- 
mand the  means,  I  have  no  doubt  those  in  power  will  pay  regu- 
larly the  interest  on  her  bonds,  but  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
they  have  been  pursuing  (and  I  look  for  no  change)  must  inevi- 
tably ere  long  plunge  our  unfortunate  state,  as  well  as  all  her  tax 
paying  people,  into  hopeless  bankruptcy. 

Yours  very  respectfully 


FROM    MY   DIARY 

Berlin,  March  22,  1871.  Accompanied  my  wife  to  the  Schloss 
to-day  —  we  were  joined  by  Dr.  Abel.  One  of  his  messengers 
handed  him  a  copy  of  the  King's  discourse,  which  he  read  to  me 
at  the  restaurant  where  I  took  him  to  dine.  It  struck  us  as 
plain,  commonplace,  and  not  up  to  the  occasion.  We  agreed 
that  Napoleon  III  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  making 
sovereign  discourses  that  Europe  has  ever  had. 

Abel  says  the  King  could  not  have  written  even  this  discourse ; 
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he  is  a  very  illiterate  man,  and  does  not  even  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  war,  but  no  one  is  better  advised  than  he  about 
the  number  of  buttons  on  a  soldier's  coat  and  the  way  he  should 
carry  his  knapsack.  As  a  measure  of  his  mind  and  resources  he 
mentioned  this  fact,  which  he  says  deserved  to  be  preserved  for 
history,  that  King  William  went  150  times  to  hear  Flick  and 
Flock.  Abel  thought  that  ten  times  would  have  driven  any  other 
man  crazy.  What  an  instance  of  the  goodness  of  Providence 
that  all  this  power  and  worldly  distinction  should  have  descended 
upon  a  man  whom  they  cannot  harm.  Most  men  capable  of 
appreciating  the  eminence  of  his  position  would  be  ruined  by  it. 
It  does  not  harm  him  any  more  than  the  gilding  of  his  oats  pleased 
Caligula's  horse.    He  does  not  comprehend  what  he  has  become. 

Prince  Charles,  Abel  says,  is  a  dreadful  creature,  worse  even 
than  Richard  III.  He  is  the  King's  younger  brother  and  mar- 
ried the  Queen's  elder  sister. 

I  remarked  that  the  address  looked  a  little  like  cultivating 
Austria,  so  little  fuss  was  made  about  the  New  Empire  and 
tilings  calculated  to  touch  Austrian  sensibility.  "You  must  not 
trust  what  Mr.  Bismarck  says  as  a  criterion  of  what  he  means," 
says  Abel.  It  is  one  of  his  tricks  to  mislead  people  in  that  way. 
WTien  he  returned  from  the  campaign  in  1866  he  was  very  taci- 
turn, no  one  could  get  anything  out  of  him.  At  last,  at  the 
station  and  in  the  presence  of  some  person  whom  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  have  hear  him,  he  said  in  reply  to  congratulations  upon 
the  peace,  "I  don't  know.  We  have  still  a  nut  to  crack  with 
those  Southern  German  States,  I  suppose,"  or  something  to  that 
effect.  This  was  dropped  carelessly  and  casually  to  all  appear- 
ance, that  it  might  go  to  Napoleon  and  keep  him  quiet,  which 
it  did.  But  his  treaty  with  those  Southern  States  had  then 
already  been  signed  a  fortnight. 

When  the  King  arrived  at  the  station  the  other  day,  after  kiss- 
ing his  family  he  kissed  old  Wrangel  and  Bismarck  who  had  gone 
there  to  receive  him. 

Before  I  was  out  of  bed  this  morning  I  received  a  note  from 
Bancroft  asking  me  to  accompany  him  to-day  to  hear  Curtius 
discourse  about  the  birthday  of  King  Wilhelm  before  the  Uni- 
versity. Hammel,  the  Swiss  minister,  rode  with  us.  Curtius 
developed  the  idea  I  presented  in  my  Thanksgiving  discourse, 
that  the  defeat  at  Sedan  was  the  logical  result  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Bancroft  remarked  it  also. 
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JOHN   A.    C.    GRAY   TO    BIGELOW 

New  York,  March  26,  1871. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Your  letter  of  sixth  February  asks  if  I  gave  your  message  about 
the  Income  Tax  to  Mr.  Bryant.  I  supposed  I  had  answered  you 
that  I  did  give  him  the  message  and  reported  his  reply. 

The  same  evening  I  received  your  letter  I  dined  with  him  — 
and  it  was  the  same  day  that  Gen.  Pleasonton,  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  had  stated  to  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  income  tax  was  more  than  it 
amounted  to.  Mr.  Bryant  said:  "Say  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  the 
Post  cannot  advocate  a  source  of  revenue  the  expenses  of  which 
exceed  the  amount  collected.  I  think  if  Pleasonton  is  right  as  to 
the  cost,  there  can  be  no  argument  for  the  tax."  I  did  not  sup- 
pose I  could  give  you  anything  new  from  Washington,  and  hence 
did  not  write.  But  the  state  of  things  there  is  chaotic.  In  an 
interview  I  had  with  Gen.  Grant,  his  whole  conversation  was  a 
denunciation  of  Sumner.  He  seems  to  have  become  suddenly 
talkative,  and  a  few  men  of  the  Chandler  stamp  control  him. 
Sumner  enjoys  the  notoriety  the  Grant  raid  on  him  gives,  and 
seems  to  bear  himself  well.  He  is  generally  sustained  by  the 
reflecting  men  of  the  party  —  and,  if  there  is  the  same  warfare  on 
him,  the  Republican  party  will  break  up. 

Not  that  Sumner  is  popular  —  but  his  opponents  are  very  un- 
popular— and  the  men  who  do  Grant's  biddings,  such  as  Chandler, 
are  low,  coarse  men.  Grant  has  around  him  a  military  clique  who 
know  nothing  of  politics;  &  yet  make  his  appointments.  Fish 
is  led  by  Bancroft  Davis  —  and  wants  to  go  to  England.  He 
would  have  gone,  instead  of  Gen.  Schenck,  but  for  appearances  — 
and  now  the  general  is  detained  I  think  he  will  resign  &  go  to 
England,  when  the  joint  Commission  is  closed.  Schenck  is  to 
be  attorney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  $25,000  a  year. 
This  I  think  is  authentic.  Morton1  will  be  Secretary  of  State. 
Sanford  was  over  here  looking  for  the  Spanish  mission,  but  he 
did  not  get  it.  It  is  generally  thought  Morgan2  will  be  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  —  as  soon  as  Boutwell's  loan  experiment  is  over 

»Levi  P.  Morton. 
2E.  D.  Morgan. 
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—  whether  it  is  successful  or  not.     He  will  probably  get  all  the 
5  per  cent  loan  taken.     Money  is  very  easy. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

March  28, 187 1 .  Let  me  here  record  an  historical  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb  that  the  love  of  a  dog  is  better  than 
his  hate.  King  George  gave  Queen  Victoria  mortal  offence  many 
years  ago  when  she  and  her  husband  came  to  visit  him,  by  placing 
the  latter  at  a  separate  table,  as  not  being  of  royal  rank.  This 
outrage  was  aggravated  later  by  his  sending  to  reclaim  the  Han- 
over diamonds.  These  acts  begat  such  relations  between  the 
two  courts  that  when  the  war  of  '66  broke  out  England  made  no 
effort  to  protect  his  crown,  which  a  word  from  the  Queen  would 
have  done.  I  had  this  story  from  Mrs.  Siemens,  where  Mrs. 
Blodgett  is  boarding.  The  old  King  is  now  living  in  Austria,  and 
his  subjects  are  getting  rapidly  reconciled  to  his  loss. 

Wednesday,  April  5,  1871.  Spent  the  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Bancroft.  The  other  day  she  asked  me  to  lend  her  some  of 
Swedenborg's  books.  I  have  none  here  but  those  in  Latin,  so 
I  took  to  her  Bayley's  Scripture  Paradoxes.  She  spoke  of  a 
report  from  a  Washington  correspondent  or  writer  that  Sumner 
wrote  Motley's  instructions  and  many  other  things  when  he  first 
accepted  office  —  at  Fish's  request.  Bancroft  thought  Sumner 
ought  not  to  have  divulged  the  fact.  This  led  Mrs.  B.  to  tell  me 
a  story  of  her  husband,  who  had  then  gone  out,  which  I  had  not 
suspected.  She  said  Johnson,  the  late  President,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Bancroft  and  sent  for  him  to  prepare  his  first  message. 
Mrs.  B.  also  told  me  a  good  story  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Walker,1 
whose  manners  she  thinks  about  as  well  of  as  we  do.  She  and  the 
Colonel  were  dining  one  day  with  the  Bancrofts  at  von  Bunsen's, 
who  then  lived  over  the  Bancrofts.  While  at  table  Mrs.  W. 
said,  "Why,  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  don't  speak  English,  you  speak 
American."  Mr.  Bancroft  replied,  "Why,  Mrs.  Walker,  I  have 
flattered  myself  that  I  spoke  English."  Mrs.  Bancroft,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  heard  only  shortly  before,  providentially,  that  Mrs. 

'Military  attache  of  the  British  legation. 
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Walker  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  leaned  forward  and  meekly 
asked,  "  Mrs.  Walker,  what  language  do  you  speak?  You  are  an 
American."  "I  an  American?  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishwoman," replied  Mrs.  W.  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Mrs.  B.  "Your  husband  told  me  you  were  an  American." 
When  they  returned  Bancroft  said  to  his  wife,  "My  dear,  I  never 
loved  you  so  much  in  my  life  as  when  you  said  that." 

Mrs.  Bancroft  tried  to  force  me  to  express  an  opinion  of  Ban- 
croft's Eulogy  on  Lincoln  by  saying  that  she  thought  it  the  best 
thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  asking  if  I  did  not  think  so.  I  replied 
that  I  was  not  sufficiently  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  it  to  feel  pre- 
pared to  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  and  so  let  it  pass.  Mrs.  B.  said 
that  Mr.  B.  wrote  two  notes  to  prevent  Sir  Fred.  Bruce's  coming 
to  hear  it;  one  to  Seward  and  one  to  Hooper.  Hooper  said  to 
Sir  Fred.,  however,  that  he  thought  he  might  go,  and  told  some 
one  who  told  Bancroft  he  had  said  so.  Bancroft  immediately 
wrote  Hooper  to  say  that  he  had  erred  in  giving  Sir  F.  encourage- 
ment to  come,  and  asked  him  to  say  so  to  Sir  F.,  which  H.  did, 
but  Sir  F.  came  all  the  same;  and  then  the  report  has  still  pos- 
session of  the  world  that  Sir  F.  was  gratuitously  insulted.  Mrs. 
B.  says  her  husband  has  a  letter  from  Sir  F.  admitting  that  he 
was  warned  of  what  was  coming. 


whitelaw  reid  to  bigelow 

New  York  Tribune 
New  York  Ap.  10  [and  14],  1871. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

$  $  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

You  cannot  be  more  disgusted  at  the  treatment  Sumner  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  President1  than  I  am.2  I  didn't  say 
much  about  the  course  of  the  Tribune  simply  because  in  my 
position  it  is  not  becoming  that  I  should;  but  you  don't  need  to 
be  informed  that,  if  I  had  directed  it,  Mr.  Sumner  would  have 
received  from  the  outset  a  more  continuous,  outspoken  and  hearty 
support. 

1  Grant. 

2Sumner's  removal  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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I  got  so  far  on  the  ioth  when  I  was  interrupted,  and  now  I  see 
it  is  the  14th.  Such  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  newspaper  office 
so  crowded  and  driven  as  is  the  Tribune.  But  to  finish  what  I 
was  saying  about  Sumner.  We  have  been  hampered  by  two  or 
three  considerations.  Mr.  Greeley  has,  I  fear,  a  latent  feeling  of 
personal  dislike  to  Mr.  Sumner.  Then  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
a  break  with  Grant  or  the  administration,  and  specially  anxious 
to  prevent  what  looked,  for  a  little  while,  like  the  ruin  of  the 
Republican  party.  When  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  write 
anything  on  the  subject,  I  have  taken  Mr.  Sumner's  part  de- 
cidedly, going  even  to  the  extent  in  so  doing  of  rapping  your 
friend  Mr.  Conkling  pretty  vigorously  over  the  head. 

I  have  been  wanting  for  some  time  to  write  to  you  about  your 
suggestions  concerning  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  for  the  cen- 
tennial celebration.  You  are  the  one  man  who  has  shown  any 
comprehension  of  the  importance  &  magnitude  of  the  event,  or 
any  adequate  grasp  of  the  means  for  commemorating  it.  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Ripley1  and  others  about  your  suggestions 
concerning  the  proposed  Club.  Mr.  Ripley  falls  in  with  them 
cordially,  but  is  not  sanguine,  recalling  as  he  does,  his  bitter 
experience  in  his  effort  to  establish  the  American  Academy.  He 
and  two  or  three  others,  it  seems,  bore  it  on  their  shoulders  till 
he  went  abroad;2  then  it  collapsed  and  has  never  more  been  heard 
of.3    James  S.  Pike;4  to  whom  I  showed  your  letter,  said  the  other 

1George  Ripley  (1802-1880),  a  leading  transcendentalist  and  promoter  of  the  Brook 
Farm  experiment;  literary  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  joint  editor  with  C.  A. 
Dana  of  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia. 

2In  1869. 

'The  present  American  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  was  founded  in  1898,  and  this  society 
founded  the  present  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  1904,  as  a  section  of  the 
Institute. 

Associate  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  from  1850  to  i860;  U.  S.  minister  to  Holland 
from  1861  to  1866;  author  of  Horace  Greeley  in  1872  and  other  works. 

[The  following  articles  found  in  the  form  of  a  pencil  memorandum  in  one  of  my  father's 
note-books  appear  to  be  his  project  of  a  constitution  for  the  club  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter  —  Ed.] 

1.  We  the  undersigned,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  do  hereby  constitute 
ourselves  a  close  corporation  under  the  name  and  title  of  The  Seventy-Sixers. 

2.  The  purposes  of  this  association  are  to  commemorate  the  emancipation  of  the  British 
North  American  colony;  the  first  establishment  of  popular  government  upon  a  constitu- 
tional basis  [and]  to  collect  and  preserve  memorials  of  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  its  achievement,  and  of  those  who  subsequently,  by  their 
talents  and  patriotism,  have  indicated  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  that  proceeding. 

3.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  seventy-six. 

4.  A  corresponding  number  of  honorary  members  may  be  chosen. 

5.  Regular  and  honorary  members  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

0.     No  member  shall  be  balloted  for  who  has  not  been  nominated  by  two  regular 
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day,  "Tell  Mr.  Bigelow  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  come  and 
put  this  thing  in  motion  himself,  since  no  man  can  conduct  a 
great  movement  so  well  as  the  man  who  has  the  prescience  to 
plan  it."  I  don't  send  that  message  because  I  don't  believe  you 
would  come;  but  I  do  send  Mr.  Ripley's  and  my  own,  to  the 
effect  that  we  will  very  heartily  co-operate  in  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  plan  provided  you  will  first  be  good  enough  to  do  the  work 
which  you  proposed  in  your  letter  about  it.  Draw  up  whatever 
papers  are  necessary  for  the  Club,  and  put  all  your  suggestions  in 
compact  and  convenient  form.  I  can  then  put  them  in  type  pri- 
vately in  our  office,  and  submit  them  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  of 
our  best  people. 

What  you  say  about  the  enslaving  influence  of  money  on  all 
literary  movements  in  New  York,  seems  to  me  to  hit  the  nail 
exactly  on  the  head.  It  is  so  truthful,  that  some  day  or  another 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  steal  two  thirds  of  the  sentences  in  it,  and 
turn  them  into  an  editorial.  Hay  is  doing  admirably.  His  little 
Pike  County  Ballads  are  in  the  press  of  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  with 
a  number  of  other  poems;  and  are  to  be  published  in  a  volume 

members  in  writing,  at  a  meeting  held  at  least  one  month  before  the  election,  and 
unless  he  receives  the  vote  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  regular 
members. 

7.  The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  [a] 
recording  secretary,  [a]  cor.  secretary,  [a]  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee^  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  on  the  4th  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

8.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  regular  members  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

9  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  shall  suggest  meas- 
ures for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  association  and  promoting  its  objects,  and  see 
that  the  directions  of  the  association  are  duly  executed. 

10.  The  vice-president  shall  officiate  in  the  place  of  the  president  when,  by  ill  health 
or  other  cause,  the  president  shall  be  prevented  from  officiating. 

1 1 .  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion and  also  of  the  executive  committee. 

12.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  direct  the  correspondence  with  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  foreign  societies,  and  such  other  correspondence  as  the  association  may 
direct. 

13.  The  treasurer  shall  be  charged  with  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  funds 
of  the  association  under  the  direction  of  the  society. 

13.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  secretaries  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

14.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  not  exceeding  nine  members. 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Association,  to  select  the  names  of  candidates  for  membership  to  be  presented  for 
ballot  by  the  association,  and  to  attend  to  any  business  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
Association. 

16.  The  admission  fees  and  annual  dues  from  members  shall  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

17.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  executive  committee  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  not  exceeding  one  auxiliary  association  in  each  state  of  the  Union,  to  consist  of  not 
exceeding  76  members. 
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some  time  during  the  present  month.1  His  Castilian  Days  made 
up  of  the  articles  in  The  Atlantic  and  a  number  of  others,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  autumn.  Altogether  he  has  made  more  reputation  in 
the  last  six  months  than  any  young  American  writer  we  have. 
In  journalism  his  performance  is  only  equalled  by  his  promise. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  brilliant  beginning,  and  it  is  an  immense 
comfort  to  have  him  with  me.  Sometimes  I  am  a  little  afraid 
that  social  demands  are  going  to  be  too  pressing  upon  him,  and  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  to  these  must  be  attributed  his  shabby 
conduct  in  not  writing  to  you. 

*  *  ***** 

I  don't  at  all  like  the  outlook  for  the  Republican  party.  If 
Chief  Justice  Chase  were  a  well  man,  the  probability  of  his  elec- 
tion by  one  party  or  the  other  would  be  great.  As  it  is  both 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  with  confidence  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  Democrats.  The  Sumner  diversion,  however,  is 
fading  out,  and  the  practical  withdrawal  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
movement,  in  Grant's  message,  will  have  a  good  effect,  as  had  also 
the  unexpected  success  in  Connecticut.  It  is  not  clear  that  Grant 
is  not  certain  of  the  renomination,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  poli- 
ticians would  be  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  has  such  a  hold  of  the  people  as  Lincoln  had  in 
1864. 

Always    faithfully   yours2 


FROM    MY   DIARY 

April  10, 1871.  Met  von  Bunsen  at  Bancroft's.  He  told  some 
stories  of  a  man  named  Rio  much  spoken  of  in  the  Rccits  d'une 
Sceur*  who  was  a  Jesuit  spy  of  the  French  government  known  in 
France  among  the  officials  as  an  agent  avoue.    He  married  a  Welsh 

■This  work  was  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  successors  to  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Regarding  this  letter  and  the  other  letters  from  him  that  appear  on  page  570  Mr. 
Reid  remarked  when  they  were  shown  him  in  February  191 2,  that  they  were  obviously 
youthful,  and  exemplified  particularly  two  of  the  faults  of  youth,  needlessly  strong  state- 
ment, and  too  great  readiness  to  accept  rumors  affecting  personal  character.  So  far  as 
General  Grant  is  concerned,  these  rumors  were  never  supposed  to  affect  him.  The  phrase 
about  things  being  traced  to  the  White  House  did  not  mean  traced  to  the  President,  but 
to  the  subordinates  there. 

'By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven. 
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lady  of  some  family  consequence  and  told  an  English  lady,  Mrs. 
Wynne,  at  Baden-Baden  that  he  was  there  secretly  to  persuade 
the  Baden  Catholics  that  they  should  lean  upon  France,  which 
only  was  capable  and  willing  to  protect  them.  This  was  in  1859. 
He,  Rio,  was  once  waited  upon  early  in  the  morning  by  a  friend 
who  begged  him  to  jump  right  into  his  cab  without  a  moment's 
delay  and  go  with  him  —  it  was  in  1848  —  to  find  an  affiche 
signed  by  Ledru-Rollin  and  written  by  George  Sand  which  had 
just  been  posted,  but  which  the  police  were  tearing  down  as  fast 
as  they  could.  They  told  the  driver  to  go  in  all  haste  to  the  part 
of  the  city  which  the  agents  of  the  police  would  be  likely  to  reach 
last,  and  at  last  they  found  one.  It  was  a  proclamation  of  thanks 
to  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  revolution  and  after  refer- 
ring to  all  the  principal  agents  in  the  work  it  went  on  to  say: 
"Grace  a  vous,jeunes  filles,  qui  ont  voue  vos  corps  a  Vinfamie  et  vos 
dynes  a  Dieu." 

Before  he  had  time  to  copy  this,  said  Rio,  the  police  came  and 
tore  it  down,  and  he  is  not  aware  that  there  is  a  copy  in  existence. 


BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN  STRASSE 

April  15,  1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 

*  $  *  ♦  $  *  * 

The  spectacle  which  France  now  presents  is  pitiable,  but  it  is 
the  natural  ultimation  of  a  civilization  which  recognizes  falsehood 
as  one  of  the  legitimate  resources  of  a  gentleman.  A  community 
of  people,  living  without  faith  in  one  another  as  the  French  do, 
must  sooner  or  later,  like  the  dispossessed  devils  in  the  Scriptures, 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  drown  themselves,  or  otherwise 
come  to  grief.  I  do  not  share  your  hopes  or  faith  in  the  Versailles 
government.  The  moment  Thiers  proposed  to  install  his  gov- 
ernment at  Versailles  I  saw  that  he  was  conscious  that  he  did  not 
represent  the  political  sentiment  of  Paris.  It  was  a  confession  of 
weakness  which  must  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal  to  his  rule.  The 
fact  is  the  present  Assemblee  Nationale  was  chosen  solely  upon  the 
issue  of  peace  or  protracting  the  war  with  Germany.    When  peace 
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was  signed,  and  France  turned  her  eyes  within  to  repair  domestic 
losses,  she  felt  the  need  of  an  entirely  new  set  of  men,  and  in  my 
opinion  she  will  have  them  before  she  will  be  quiet.  Thiers  is  a 
Bonapartist  doctrinaire.  He  more  than  any  other  man,  by  speech 
and  pen,  has  made  Bonapartism  the  ideal  statesmanship  of 
France;  he,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  after 
i860  and  1866,  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  for  re- 
sisting by  force  the  unification  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  it  having 
been  always  his  policy  to  make  France  great  by  making  her 
neighbors  small ;  he  inaugurated  his  administration  as  Chief  of  the 
new  republic  by  suspending  the  freedom  of  the  press  which  had 
been  indulged  with  good  results  under  greater  difficulties  all 
through  the  siege;  he  followed  this  suicidal  step  by  proclaiming 
the  need  of  a  protective  system  for  France  at  the  moment  when 
of  all  other  epochs  of  her  history  she  needed  to  buy  where  she 
could  buy  cheapest,  and  the  choice  upon  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, of  all  the  markets  of  the  world  for  her  fabrics.  He  next 
awakened  suspicions  in  France  that  he  was  negotiating  or  intrigu- 
ing for  a  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Jesuits,  an  impres- 
sion which  a  large  majority  did  what  they  could  to  confirm.  To 
this  I  may  add  that  he  brought  into  office  the  reputation  of  a  most 
uncertain  statesman  without  much  private  or  public  character  to 
lit  him  for  the  very  confidential  and  responsible  position  to  which, 
at  an  age  for  reflection  but  not  of  action,  he  was  so  strangely 
called.  He  was  just  the  man  to  force  large  numbers  of  excellent 
men  into  the  ranks  of  an  opposition  organized  and  nursed  by 
the  very  worst  elements  in  France.  It  is  probable  that  those 
elements  will  overthrow  the  Versailles  government.  They  have 
already  extorted  concessions  from  it  only  less  serious  than  abdica- 
tion, but  even  if  the  Versailles  government  should  finally  recover 
the  control  of  Paris,  it  will  only  prolong  the  revolution,  for  Paris 
will  never  patiently  submit  to  any  government  calling  itself  a 
Republic  which  is  established  and  sustained  by  the  sword. 

France  is  now  at  school.  She  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  and  she 
cannot  afford  to  be  long  about  it.  She  will  probably  make  many 
experiments  and  have  a  great  many  governments  in  the  course 
of  the  current  year,  before  she  finds  the  right  one  at  all  events. 
As  none  of  the  Israelites  who  left  Egypt  with  Moses  ever  entered 
the  Promised  Land,  so  probably  all  the  men  who  now  figure 
as  seamen  trying  to  bring  poor,  dismasted,  rudderless,  weather- 
smitten  France  into  port,  and  many  of  their  successors,  will  be 
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swept  into  oblivion  by  the  waves  of  revolution,  and  their  Joshua 
is  yet  to  appear. 

Holding  these  views  I  sincerely  hope,  and  indeed  some  two 
weeks  ago  said  as  much  to  your  Ambassador  here,  that  I  hoped 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  take  too  much  stock  in  the  Ver- 
sailles government  until  the  nature  of  the  Paris  demonstration 
developed  itself  more  distinctly,  so  that  he  would  make  no  mis- 
take in  deciding  on  which  side  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  the 
government  of  France  is  to  be  found.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  I 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  should  feel  very  unwilling  to  see  the  for- 
tunes of  my  country  committed  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thiers  or 
to  the  majority  of  what  they  call  a  National  Assembly,  and  that, 
horrible  as  would  be  the  association  with  much  that  seems  to  be 
dominant  now  in  Paris,  I  should  not  despair  of  finding  the 
draught  of  which  this  is  the  fermentation,  more  to  my  taste  than 
that  which  is  brewing  at  Versailles.  I  fear  this  will  shock  you.  I 
know  it  will  shock  Mr.  Paulton,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  let  me 
suffer  in  his  estimation,  by  reporting  me  to  him;  but  I  feel  so  con- 
fident that  time  is  destined  before  very  long  to  vindicate  these 
views  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  to  your  friendly  toleration  for 
that  period. 

This  government  is  very  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do 
about  those  5  milliards,  which  in  their  imagination,  every  German 
has  already  spent  several  times  over,  but  which  daily  seems  to 
assume  more  shadowy  proportions.  The  Parliament  here  must 
soon  begin  to  deal  with  that  question,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government  continue  to  be  almost  as  large  as  during  the  heat  of 
the  war. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  such  good  reports  from  Mr.  Bright,  but  a 
report  of  a  new  speech  from  his  lips  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
If  his  health  were  to  be  restored  him  I  don't  know  that  he  would 
have  any  great  reason  to  regret  his  seclusion  for  the  past  eight 
months.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  I  think,  managed  all  foreign  ques- 
tions as  wisely  as  possible,  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  will 
make  any  glory  or  friends  out  of  it.  I  fear  however  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  he  and  Mr.  Bright  will  have  to  separate 
and  take  different  roads.  However,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.' 

Excuse  this  long  screed,  my  dear  friend.  You  see  I  am  getting 
garrulous  in  my  old  age. 

Yours  very  faithfully 
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hargreaves  to  bigelow 

Send-Holme,  Woking  Station, 

June    26,    '71. 
My  dear  Friend: 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^ 

You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  are  friends  of  Thiers  & 
his  policy.  So  far  from  that  he  has  ever  been  to  Paulton  &  my- 
self "the  most  unfortunate  minister  France  has  ever  had,"  to  use 
the  words  Gladstone  once  uttered  in  private  with  reference  to 
Palmerston  &  England.  He  has  always  pandered  to  and  fed  the 
national  passion  for  glory  and  is  a  thorough  protectionist. 

My  own  sympathy  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples at  least  of  the  communists  whose  greatest  error  has  been 
that  of  so  many  in  like  circumstances  —  viz.,  descending  to  the 
use  of  the  antagonist's  weapons;  in  which  he  is  so  much  more 
skilled  than  they.  Unhappy  France!  &  how  blind,  when  she 
first  attempted  to  found  a  Republic,  leaving  the  masses  uned- 
ucated &  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  reviving  priesthood.  So  long 
as  this  state  of  things  lasts  there  can  be  no  permanent  freedom 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  priest  is  now  in  power  &  denying 
freedom  of  thought  &  intellectual  independence,  renders  political 
freedom  impossible. 

I  recollect  that  Cobden  told  the  Spaniards  that  religious  free- 
dom must  always  precede  political.  And  in  one  of  the  last  con- 
versations I  had  with  him,  he  dropped  the  remark  that  he  thought 
the  next  great  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  a  religious  one.  In 
England  the  priest  has  his  grasp  even  upon  the  most  educated 
Roman  Catholics.  A  friend  of  mine,  passionately  devoted  to 
natural  history,  dare  not  read  Darwin's  book  —  it  is  in  the 
condemned  index.  I  never  knew  a  Roman  Catholic,  however 
educated,  who  had  any  real  freedom  of  mind  outside  his  creed. 
He  is  ever  a  most  timid  politician  &  waits  to  know  the  opinion  of 
his  priest.  He  is  only  on  the  liberal  side  in  England  for  the  sake 
of  his  religion  —  and  having  obtained  nearly  all  he  wants  he  will 
gradually  drift  to  the  Tories,  his  natural  allies. 

Turning  from  France  to  our  own  politics  —  you  will  have 
observed,  if  you  did  not  know  already,  how  completely  we  are 


L.  A.  Thiers 
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slaves  to  the  Services  —  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  Younger  Sons. 
The  Whigs  feed  here  as  well  as  the  Tories  —  hence  the  ministe- 
rial weakness.  Would  that  Gladstone  had  put  his  foot  down  at 
the  outset  and  fallen,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  the  Cobden  policy 
—  peace  &  free  trade.  He  has  violated  both  &  estranged  the 
best  men  in  &  outside  the  House.  And  now  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
will  carry  a  single  measure  of  importance  this  year  —  the  Arbi- 
tration Treaty  with  your  Government  excepted. 

This  is  great  enough  to  redeem  many  errors.  It  is  at  once  a 
great  deed  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  a  precedent  for  the 
future. 

******* 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Berlin,  April  16,  1871.  Bancroft  told  me  this  evening  that 
he  was  never  invited  to  any  entertainment  of  the  royal  family 
except  to  the  court  receptions  at  the  palace,  nor  by  any  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  had  never  been  inside  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace.  Neither  the  Crown  Prince  nor  any  of  the  princes  are  at 
liberty  to  invite  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  dine  with  or 
visit  them  without  the  King's  permission.  The  Crown  Prince 
once  sent  him  word  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  see  him  fre- 
quently at  his  palace,  but  that  the  etiquette  of  the  court  did  not 
permit  it,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  should 
never  entertain  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  without  first 
obtaining  his  permission,  and  that  rule  has  been  since  rigorously 
observed.  When  Bancroft  presented  his  letters  of  credence,  Bis- 
marck made  the  King  have  him  to  dinner  at  one  of  his  country 
places.  This,  says  Bancroft,  was  unprecedented,  and  astonished 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

Riding  yesterday  with  Bismarck,  Bancroft  said  they  met  the 
King.  Bismarck  afterward  told  him  that  the  King  was  not  well 
pleased  because  he  had  no  decoration  on,  adding  that  the  King 
always  liked  to  see  the  iron  cross  and  two  other  orders  on  the 
breasts  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  wear  them.  This  story  of 
the  old  king  is  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  his  passion  for 
Flick  &  Flock. 
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Berlin,  Monday,  May  i,  1871.  Went  to  hear  von  Helm- 
holz  open  his  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  entered  the  lecture-room  at  precisely  twelve,  and 
began  with  his  subject  without  a  word  of  introduction.  This, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  is  the  German  way.  The  professor  and  the 
audience  have  no  relations  with  each  other  theoretically  except 
of  a  scientific  character,  that  of  giver  and  receiver  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Von  Helmholz  is  a  handsome  man  of  about  fifty  years,  without 
a  single  one  of  the  reputed  characteristics  of  the  German  savant 
about  him.  He  was  dressed  like  a  man  of  the  world  in  a  blue 
Oxford  coat  with  side-pockets,  and  gray  pantaloons.  He  sported 
a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  locket  the  size  of  a  half-dollar;  mous- 
tachios  but  no  whiskers;  his  hair  was  brushed  back  and  he  had  the 
whole  appearance  of  a  man  who  lived  well  and  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  unimpaired  digestive  apparatus.  He  is  reputed  to  be 
a  prodigious  reader,  and  especially  of  novels,  and  a  very  many- 
sided  man,  far  more  such  than  Humboldt.  He  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  subsequently 
became  professor  of  physiology.  He  then  went  to  Heidelberg  as 
professor  of  physiology  and  anatomy.  He  has  just  come  to  the 
Berlin  university  as  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  has 
made  important  discoveries  in  all  these  different  departments  of 
science;  is  besides  an  eminent  musician  and  has  made  important 
discoveries  in  acoustics;  is  perfectly  unaffected  and  unpretending 
in  his  manners,  evidently  thinks  and  invents  as  he  talks;  is  not 
therefore  exactly  fluent,  though  he  does  not  hesitate  for  words 
except  to  fix  the  shape  and  proportion  of  the  new  ideas  that  are 
constantly  welling  up  in  his  mind.  He  has  cold,  hard  eyes  which 
do  not  invite  confidence  or  sympathy.  His  expression  is  exceed- 
ingly earnest.  There  are  no  traces  of  indolence  of  thought  or  of 
self-indulgence. 

Berlin,  Monday,  May  8,  1871.  At  Bancroft's  last  evening 
was  presented  to  von  Moltke.  He  spoke  French,  was  very  unaf- 
fected, not  much  a  man  of  society  nor  yet  wanting  in  the  ease  and 
composure  of  one;  wastes  no  words,  attempts  no  fine  speeches, 
but  says  precisely  what  he  means.  The  situation  of  Paris,  he 
said,  was  pitiable.  He  did  not  think  Thiers  would  succeed,  he 
was  so  vaniteux,  not  to  be  trusted,  not  popular  in  France.  He 
insisted  that  the  Germans  must  have  a  government  there  before 
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long  that  could  make  a  treaty,  for  the  [German]  army  could  not 
remain  in  France  forever.  He  surprised  me  by  saying  I  might 
expect  to  see  Napoleon  back.  He  had  previously  stated  that  the 
end  of  the  present  anarchy  must  be  the  arrival  of  some  one  who 
by  a  grand  massacre  should  terrorize  the  population  of  Paris  and 
reduce  them  to  order.  He  evidently  expects  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  Nord-Deutsche  Zeitung  has  lately  had  articles  squinting  at 
the  return  of  the  Emperor.  How  the  game  is  to  be  played  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  a  restoration  of  the 
imperial  regime  is  the  favorite  solution  of  the  problem  at  this  court. 
Moltke  looks  thin  and  rather  round-shouldered,  not  so  plump 
and  full-chested  as  I  had  expected.  He  spoke  to  my  wife  of 
the  sword  he  had  received  from  the  ladies  of  Baltimore.1  Mrs. 
Rives  asked  him  if  the  King  was  not  jealous.  "Gewiss"  was  the 
reply.  He  said  to  my  wife  that  she  was  the  first  Baltimore  lady 
he  had  ever  seen. 

Friday,  May  iq,  1871.  Dined  at  the  Schultens',  twenty  people. 
Bancroft  and  Bucher,  one  of  Bismarck's  familiars,  head  I  under- 
stand, of  the  legation  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  were  among 
the  guests.  Had  a  long  talk  with  Bucher  after  dinner.  He  made 
one  observation  that  was  new  to  me.     In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of 

•The  sword  was  sent  to  Von  Moltke  as  the  chosen  general  of  the  German  people  of 
Baltimore.  At  a  fair  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  soldiers  wounded  in  the  war  the 
sword  was  on  exhibition,  and  every  visitor  voted  for  the  general  of  his  choice.  Von  Moltke 
acknowledged  its  receipt  with  the  following  letter: 

translation 

General  Headquarters,  Versailles, 

Jan.  23,  1871. 
My  highly  honored  Ladies: 

It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  joyful  surprise  at  the  receipt  of  your  hand- 
some and  costly  present  [Ehrengeschenk],  accompanied  by  such  kindly  wishes  for  my  wel- 
fare. Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  this  testimonial  with  which  you  have  honored 
my  small  services  to  our  common  and  cherished  Fatherland;  and  be  assured  that  the 
sword  of  honor  will  ever  be  treasured  in  my  family  as  a  striking  proof  that  German  love  of 
Fatherland  and  high  minded  German  womanliness  never  die.  May  throughout  our  now 
united  Germany  the  results  of  such  great  sacrifices  be  approved  with  the  same  unanimity 
as  it  has  been  by  you,  my  highly  honored  ladies,  who  from  so  great  a  distance  follow 
impartially,  and  with  a  warm,  patriotic  heart,  the  movement  of  events  at  home.  What 
enhances  for  me  the  value  of  your  flattering  present  is  the  circumstance  that  its  procure- 
ment and  presentation  to  me  are  associated  with  a  blessed  act  of  mercy  for  our  poor 
wounded  and  invalid  soldiers.  May  God  bless  to  you  all  this  additional  and  your 
many  other  proofs  of  true  German  womanhood. 

In  conclusion,  accept,  my  highly  honored  ladies  with  the  renewed  expression  of  my  heart- 
felt thanks,  the  assurance  of  the  highest  consideration  and  respect  of  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Count  von  Moltke, 

General  of  Infantry  and  Chief  of  the  General 
To  the  Society  of  Staff  of  the  German  Army. 

German  Patriotic  Women 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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mine  whether  the  uprising  against  the  papal  infallibility  dogma  of 
which  Dollinger  was  a  leader  would  not  result  as  the  Lutheran 
uprising  three  centuries  earlier,  in  detaching  from  the  Roman 
Church  a  large  number  of  its  friends,  as  was  the  case  when  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Sweden  joined  in  the  Reformation,  he  said, 
"No,  neither  Dollinger  nor  the  schismatics  would  accomplish 
anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  poor  clergy  could  not 
afford  to  go  with  him.  With  them  the  material  —  the  bread  and 
butter  —  question  incident  to  a  revolt  was  too  serious.  If  they 
hesitated  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Council  they  were  cut  off 
from  their  base  of  supplies  at  once,  and  they  were  the  least  compe- 
tent of  all  imaginable  people  to  get  a  living  by  any  other  trade. 
The  Reformation,  he  said,  would  not  have  got  on  at  all  if  the 
kings  and  dukes  of  Germany  had  not  found  it  profitable  to  con- 
fiscate the  goods  of  the  church  to  their  own  uses  and  with  them 
secured  a  living  for  the  schismatics.  He  spoke  of  Pomerania 
wheeling  into  Luther's  side  without  a  word  of  opposition,  for  it 
not  only  involved  no  sacrifice  to  the  clergy  or  to  the  government, 
but  on  the  contrary  gave  to  the  former  in  fee  what  before  they 
had  only  a  fife  interest  in.  He  also  said  that  a  large  brewer  at 
Munich  who  belonged  to  a  league  or  society  organized  to  sustain 
the  views  of  Dollinger  and  his  party  came  to  one  of  their  meetings 
recently,  rose,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  proceeded  to  state  that 
that  was  the  last  time  he  could  meet  with  them.  He  was  a 
brewer  and  depended  upon  his  business  for  his  livelihood.  He 
was  accustomed  to  serve  some  two  hundred  publicans  with  their 
beer,  and  he  had  already  received  letters  from  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  them  saying  that  if  he  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  league  they  must  decline  to  take  his  beer. 
Bucher  said  these  publicans  cared  nothing  about  the  fallibility  or 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  or  Council,  but  their  wives  did  and  their 
wives  compelled  them  to  send  the  brewer  this  notice.  So,  said  he, 
until  there  is  some  material  provision  for  those  whose  livelihood 
would  be  threatened  by  revolt,  there  is  no  probability  of  any  serious 
or  important  rupture  in  the  church.  He  intimated  a  doubt,  which 
I  have  heard  before,  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  body 
of  Catholic  clergy  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Rome.  Would  they 
not  weaken  Protestantism  more  than  Romanism?1 

lA  few  days  later  Von  Bunsen  remarked  to  me  that  Cavour  had  the  same  idea  and  would 
never  have  been  successful  in  his  Italian  revolution  if  he  had  not  secured  the  passage  of  a 
law  giving  the  clergy  a  minimum  salary  of  about  four  hundred  francs  so  that  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  emitting  Rome. 
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WILLIAM    H.    RUSSELL   TO    BIGELOW 

33  St.  James  Square, 
May    25,    '71. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  was  so  glad  to  hear  news  of  you  &  yours  thro'  Mrs.  Bigelow's 
letter  to  Alberta,  &  as  the  latter  is  a  very  bad  correspondent,  I 
anticipate  her  probably  by  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  &  say  how 
grateful  I  feel  for  the  friendship  which  survives  years  of  absence 
&  separations  &  trials.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
Alice,  whom  I  found  just  as  young  as  she  was  when  she  left  me 
in  spite  of  3  children  &  many  pets.  Her  husband  has  sold  out  of 
of  the  Army,  &  they  live  in  a  charming  house  called  Lowther 
Lodge  on  the  sea  shore  near  Balbriggan  —  he  buried  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mathematics  &  matrimonial  attachment  &  she  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  life  as  a  swallow  flies  over  the  great  deep. 
Poor  Willie  is  far  away  from  me  out  in  Chinkiang  China  in  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Customs.  He  was  gazetted  to  the  Army  when 
a  letter  came  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  offering  him  the  post 
&  he  threw  up  all  his  hopes  &  took  it  in  order  not  to  be  a  burthen 
on  me,  &  now  I  fear  he  may  lose  his  health  &  am  most  anxious  to 
have  him  back  as  he  has  no  future  before  him.  John  is  in  Oppen- 
heim's  house  Alexandria  &  doing  very  well.  And  Alberta  is  now 
out,  &  I  am  to  do  pere  chaperon,  Lord  help  me,  &  to  begin  once 
more  an  edifice  of  expense  &  obligations,  &  idleness  which  the 
work  of  years  to  come  must  undo  —  for  I  have  not  prospered  in 
the  world  —  at  least  my  expenditure  is  always  in  advance  of  my 
income  &  I  am  for  ever  at  the  work  of  Danaids. 

I  have  no  heart  left  in  me  to  write  a  long  letter  with  such  horrid 
news  as  we  have  to-night.  Were  demons  ever  permitted  to  work 
such  mischief  Hell  would  break  out  of  bounds  —  &  yet  there  are 
wretches  —  soi  disant  philosophers  here  —  who  affect  to  find 
excuses  for  the  Commune!  The  worst  effect  of  crimes  like  these 
is  to  make  men  tigers  &  fill  them  with  lust  for  blood.  I  would  I 
were  a  guillotine  to  keep  cut  cut  cutting  the  vile  necks  of  the  loath- 
some villains.  I  saw  the  whole  thing  begin.  There  were  no 
means  of  repression  perhaps  for  such  poor  soulless  devils  as  the 
rich  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  but  in  London  the  movement  would 
have  been  stamped  out  by  a  division  of  police  —  &  yet  we  have 
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nigh  on  three  million  &  a  half  of  souls  &  among  them  how  many 
scoundrels!  Give  my  kind  regards  to  the  good  wife  &  Grace  & 
all  who  can  remember  me.  I  shall  see  you,  please  God,  when  the 
Einzug  takes  place,  tho'  that  seems  distant  now. 

Your  &  ever  affectionate  friend 


RUSSELL   TO    BIGELOW 

June  12,  '71. 
My   dear   Bigelow: 

I  am  so  savage !  I  was  all  packed  up  when  lo !  a  note  came  to 
say  that  they  had  decided  at  the  Times  office  to  let  Abel  "do" 
the  Einzug.  It  would  be  too  expensive  for  me  to  go  on  my  own 
hook.  And  so  I  shall  miss  you  —  &  that  I  do  assure  you  is  a  far 
greater  disappointment  than  the  loss  of  many  shows.  I  wanted 
to  see  you  all  &  mark  the  march  of  time  in  the  growth  of  my 
friend's  children. 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  a  very  simple,  good  natured 
man,  whose  only  misfortune  is  that  he  is  Duke  of  Manchester 
&  husband  of  one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  world  —  a  von 
Alten.  If  you  can  take  him  in  for  the  sake  of  &  in  lieu  of  yours 
ever  &  always. 

Truly  &  affectionately 


BIGELOW  TO   MRS.   CHARLES   EAMES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE 

Berlin,  May  26,  187 1. 
Dear  Mrs.  Eames: 

I  have  been  nearly  sick  for  two  days  of  reading  the  news  from 
Paris.  "Hell  is  let  loose  and  all  the  devils  are  there."  What  do 
you  think  now  of  German  vandalism?  God  knows  where  this 
will  stop,  for  the  communists  seem  determined  to  make  Paris  an 
ash-heap  rather  than  submit  to  a  Restoration.  France  without 
a  government  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration  of  a  man  without  a 
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will;  a  strong  man  gone  mad  and  in  his  reckless  fury  destroying 
riis  property,  his  children,  everything  which  should  be  most  dear 
to  him.  I  blame  Thiers  more  than  anyone  else,  for  he  ought  not 
to  have  driven  such  a  sentiment  as  animated  the  communists  to 
despair.     There  should  have  been  a  "transaction." 

Bismarck  and  his  parliament  are  at  loggerheads.  He  threat- 
ens to  resign,  if  they  pass  a  bill  now  before  them  about  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  They  think  he  is  bullying  them  and  are  disposed 
to  let  him  "try  it  on."  You  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this 
country  in  a  crisis  before  long.  There  are  great  commotions  in 
the  air  and  Germany  is  very  inflammable.  All  the  working 
classes  here  are  on  a  strike.  In  fact  that  has  become  their  chronic 
state.  Strikes  are  the  only  ways  the  people  have  in  Europe  of 
showing  their  sense  of  their  power  in  society.  They  have  there- 
fore a  very  great  significance. 

Very  sincerely  yours 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Sunday ,  June  4,  iSyi.  Yesterday  went  to  the  Reichstag  to 
hear  Bismarck.  The  Alsace-Lorraine  question  was  up.  He 
does  not  speak  like  a  man  entirely  self-possessed  nor  like  a  man 
who  could  ever  electrify  an  audience  by  eloquence.  He  began 
by  a  back-and-forward  motion,  as  if  keeping  time  to  music,  with 
his  whole  body.  This  was  his  principal  movement  throughout 
the  speech.  He  hesitated  a  good  deal  for  words,  like  English 
speakers,  and  every  now  and  then  would  take  up  a  pen  from  his 
table  and  then  lay  it  down.  He  spoke  in  a  single  key,  not  raising 
his  voice  nor  lowering  it,  but  as  if  reading. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Parliament,  and  has 
threatened  them  with  resignation  if  they  do  not  let  him  have  his 
way.  They  will  humor  him  this  time,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
they  will  the  next.  The  press  has  spoken  with  great  freedom  and 
unanimity  of  his  bullying  course,  and  the  next  time  he  may  find, 
as  our  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  did,  that  he 
has  sent  his  pitcher  once  too  often  to  the  well. 
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HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  6  June,  '71. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

All  right  and  tight,  well  and  hearty  thank  you,  as  perhaps  Mr. 
Moreau  has  told  you  —  leastways  he  said  he  would,  what  time 
we  met  three  or  four  days  ago.  He  thinks  the  incoming  of  the 
long  awaited  king  is  sure.  I  don't.  I  mean  I  don't  think.  As 
for  our  Days  of  May,  continuation  with  variations  of  the  Days  of 
June,  1848:  the  material  destruction  is  much  less  than  probably 
the  newspapers  have  led  you  to  suppose.  I  read  an  article  from 
the  London  Times  which  would  give  the  idea  that  a  standing 
house  in  Paris  is  a  rarity.  Now  you  might  walk  miles  on  miles 
here  without  observing  the  marks  of  the  Seven  Days  War  unless 
here  and  there  your  attention  were  turned  to  them.  Heaven 
knows  and  the  other  place  that  the  waste  is  bad  enough.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  exaggerated:  take  the  whole  of  it  for  the  last  two 
months  and  as  much  or  more  has  been  done  by  Versailles  guns 
(on  the  west,  at  Neuilly  etc.)  than  by  the  Communeux.  And  it 
is  well  enough  to  remember  —  what  most  folks  pay  no  heed  to  — 
this  fact  that  the  latter  did  not  fire  a  building  or  assassinate 
hostage  till  after  the  Versaillais  had  begun  executing  their  pris- 
oners: well  enough  to  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  the  Communeux 
might  have  done,  their  assassinations  were  to  the  Versaillais 
executions  less  than  1  to  10  —  both  assassinations  and  executions 
being  of  maimed  or  disarmed  persons.  The  truth  is,  the  passions 
were  up,  the  wild  beast  that  lies  in  all  of  us  broke  out,  and  "  Satan 
was  in  all  their  hearts."  Pleasant,  courteous,  amiable  fellows 
too  on  both  sides.  A  curious  people,  whom  I  am  grown  convinced 
we  can't  understand  any  more  than  they  us.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  Shakespeare  or  Lafontaine  can't  be  translated.  Then  how 
presume  that  the  inexpressibly  larger,  subtler,  more  varied  his- 
torical work  we  call  a  nation  can  be  translated  faithfully  into  the 
one  mind  of  a  foreign  cuss! 

Mr.  Richards,  as  you  probably  have  heard,  died  a  little  before 
the  worst  troubles  came.  Your  ex-consular  clerk,  Tuck,  is  part- 
ner in  the  house,  was  out  here  after  the  siege,  and  left  only  a  week 
or  so  before  Mr.  R's  death.     Poor  old  Mme.  B usque  died  of  the 
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siege  a  little  before  it  ended.  It  was  well.  Had  she  lived  to  see 
the  Archbishop  and  the  other  clergy  imprisoned  and  the  churches 
closed,  it  would  have  been  a  long  martyrdom  to  her  pious  soul. 
I  don't  know  any  of  our  common  acquaintance  who  has  been  hurt 
in  these  days.  You  don't  meet  any  one  who  has  not  run  extra- 
ordinary risks  of  life  and  limb,  but  none  of  them  had  a  scratch. 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  these  well-nigh  miraculous  hair- 
breadth escapes,  is  that  the  imperilled  persons  were  not  hit. 
They  are  like  the  man  who  only  escaped  drowning  by  being  in 
the  other  boat.  Your  old  neighbors  Messrs.  Woods  and  Read 
were  out  of  town:  the  first  with  his  family.  Mrs.  Read  was  in 
some  danger.  Her  apartment  is  on  the  Place  de  la  Trinite,  where 
shot  and  balls  flew  about  with  great  vivacity  for  a  day  or  two: 
some  of  them  breaking  the  balcony  and  chipping  out  bits  of  stone, 
and  one  of  them  entering  her  salon,  cutting  the  fringe  of  her 
centre-table  cloth,  then  rolling  off  quietly  under  the  sofa. 

Washburne  is  said  to  be  in  bad  odor  with  the  Govt,  he  is  accred- 
ited to,  and  certainly  is  with  many  of  the  order  folks  and  other 
folks  —  from  a  variety  of  causes.  During  the  siege  he  most  in- 
discreetly aired  his  opinion,  which  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary, of  the  Govt.,  its  Chief,  Trochu,  and  the  French  generally 
—  all  of  which  airings  came  to  the  ears  of  Trochu,  and  others. 
Even  with  discretion,  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  as  acting 
minister  for  Prussia  was  enough  to  make  his  position  a  very  deli- 
cate one.  As  Mr.  Washburne  is  not  delicate  he  was  in  a  false 
position.  The  truth  is,  he  does  not  know  French  nor  the  French, 
nor  sympathize  with  nor  care  for  them;  nor  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  disguise  his  plentiful  lack  in  these  regards.  But 
furthermore,  in  these  latter  days,  he  spent  many  of  them  in  Paris 
&  had  occasion  (in  the  interest  of  American  and  German  persons 
and  property)  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Commune. 
Evil  communications  these  in  the  eyes  of  the  Versaillais  and 
order  folks. 

Among  Paschal  Garrifet's  papers  have  been  found,  it  is  said, 
letters  in  which  Washburne  addressed  the  Commune's  Delegue 
aux  Relations  exterieures  as  Mon  ami!  Which  is  thought  very 
abominable  —  a  sign  of  a  sort  of  approval,  a  smacking  to,  a  com- 
plicity like!  As  though,  Wash,  needing  to  visit  the  archbishop 
or  advise  P.  Garrifet  that  such  an  American  house  or  Alsacien's 
house  must  not  be  disturbed,  could  have  addressed  P.  G.  on  the 
subject  with  a:   "Gredin  et  brigand  que  vous  etes,  j'ai  Vhonneur 
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de  vous  fa  ire"  etc.  However,  Elihu  W.  has  cut  all  the  political 
bait  there  is  to  be  cut  in  this  country,  and  had  now  best  cut  the 
country. 

When  do  you  think  of  coming  to  see  us?  And  what  are  you 
always  doing  in  Eohenzollern  Strasse?  You  say  nothing  of  your- 
self. Yet  the  subject  is  interesting.  You  are  kind  enough  to  ask 
after  my  future  plans.  I  haven't  got  none.  Never  had  much. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  so,  or  put  them  in  one's  last  will  and  testament 
and  deposit  them  at  the  notary's  as  that  amiable  wind  bag,  Tro- 
chu,  did.  I  do  think  a  little  of  going  home  next  autumn.  Should 
be  apt  to  go  now,  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  our  summer  heats. 
There  are  trans-Atlantic  citizens  and  citizenesses  whom  I  want  to 
see  after  these  six  years'  lack  of  vision.  And  Paris  is  not  quite 
what  it  was.  And  I  am  getting  semi-tired  of  it,  and  I  am  past 
50  now  and  grow  lonesome. 

You  know  I  have  books  of  yours — Lanfrey's  French  Revolution 
and  others.  Do  you  care  to  know  that  I  fell  the  other  week  upon 
a  lot  of  copies  of  Panckoucke's1  Atlas,  folio  edition,  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard!    The  only  find  this  two  months. 

Remember  me  to  your  house  and  hold  me. 

Yours  truly 

[P.  S.]  The  house  you  used  to  live  in  at  Porte  Maillot  is  a  mere 
rubbish  heap. 


On  the  16th  of  June,  187 1,  Emperor  William  with  the  Prussian 
contingent  of  his  army  was  expected  to  make  a  formal  entry  into 
Berlin.  Of  course  such  a  prospect  after  such  a  war  as  had  been  so 
triumphantly  concluded  by  Germany  promised  a  fete  to  the  Ber- 
liners  surpassing  in  interest  any  that  that  city  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. I  and  my  family  had  been  invited  to  share  the  most 
eligible  seats  on  the  parade-ground  by  Mr.  Ehrenreich,  the  largest 
brewer,  I  believe,  in  Prussia.  The  weather  broke  for  the  fete 
very  fine.  We  ordered  our  carriage  for  seven  o'clock,  and  we  were 
in  it  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  Flora,  my  youngest  child,  was  left 
at  home  with  Dortchen,  her  German  nurse,  who  "did  not  care  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  an  army  which  took  away  her  brother  but 
did  not  bring  him  back."  We  found  the  streets  already  alive 
with  people.     In  the  Belle  Alliance  Strasse,  through  which  the 

'The  Panckouckes  were  a  family  of  bookdealers,  printers  and  writers,  from  1700  to  1886. 
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procession  passed,  people  were  already  taking  the  places  they  ex- 
pected to  hold  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Everything  that  offered 
space  for  a  seat  was  already  appropriated.  Even  the  trees  were 
full  of  people,  and  the  curbstones  were  occupied  by  aged  women 
and  children  with  their  nurses.  High  brick  walls  too  were  scaled 
by  adventurous  boys,  and  wagons  without  number  were  drawn 
up  at  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  benches  in  them  offered  for  sale. 
Everywhere  were  advertisements  of  windows  to  let. 

We  reached  the  brewery  about  eight  o'clock,  where  we  found  a 
pleasant,  spacious  balcony  parterre  overlooking  the  vast  parade- 
ground  on  which  the  troops  were  formed.  Upon  the  vast  plain  in 
front  of  us  soldiers  were  already  riding  about  mounted;  mounted 
sentinels  were  patrolling  in  all  directions;  while  outside  of  the 
patrols,  crowds  of  people  were  lying  around  in  groups  on  the  grass, 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  selling  to  others  wherewith  to  eat, 
drink  and  smoke. 

To  relieve  the  tedium  of  so  long  a  period  of  suspense  —  for 
the  King  was  not  expected  till  eleven  —  some  took  more  beer  and 
sometimes  stronger  waters  than  was  good  for  them,  but  through 
the  whole  day,  going  and  coming,  I  saw  but  one  fight,  which 
occurred  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  some 
women  participated.  They  were  probably  the  cause  of  it.  It 
was  bloodless  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  but  far  from  noiseless. 

In  due  time  60,000  men,  the  exact  number  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish forces  by  sea  and  land  with  which  Marlborough  commenced 
his  first  campaign  in  1702  against  France,  were  marshaled  in 
three  lines,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
Punctually  at  twelve  the  Emperor  appeared  —  for  he  had  al- 
ready exchanged  for  that  title  his  Kingship  —  preceded  by  the 
ladies  of  the  imperial  family  in  spic  and  span  new  spring  toilets 
and  in  carriages  with  four  or  six  horses  and  outriders.  Bismarck, 
Roon,  and  Moltke  rode  immediately  after  the  King,  or  before 
him  —  I  forget  now  which.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  this  old 
man  at  seventy-four  riding  like  a  young  hussar  and  scarcely  look- 
ing old  enough  to  be  free  from  military  service  himself.  About 
twelve  this  procession  began  to  move  down.  My  daughter  said 
it  started  at  half -past  eleven.  The  last  of  it  passed  us  at  three 
o'clock,  making  its  passage  before  us  continue  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  hours.  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  parade 
that  there  was  no  traffic  except  in  refreshments,  there  was  no 
gambling,  no  horse-racing,  no  speculating  upon  the  ignorance 
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or  vices  of  the  crowd  in  any  way,  nor  but  one  fight,  which  was 
settled  in  a  few  minutes. 

Our  host,  who  had  just  sold  his  brewery  and  is  coming  to  live 
in  our  neighborhood  —  Hohenzollernstrasse  —  together  with  his 
wife  and  his  charming  daughters,  was  very  hospitable,  supplied 
us  with  beer  and  wine  at  discretion,  and  really  placed  us  under 
very  great  obligations,  for  I  can  conceive  of  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  so  much  as  we  saw  with  so  little  discomfort  on  such  an 
occasion,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  not  without  some  dread 
for  weeks. 


BIGELOW   TO   HUNTINGTON 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE 

Berlin,   June    17,    187 1. 
My  dear  Huntington: 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  satisfaction  —  1st,  to  know  that  you 
had  rights  which  the  Parisians  felt  bound  to  respect;  and  2d, 
that  you  did  not  find  from  your  personal  observations  that  the 
Communist  devil  is  as  bad  as  he  painted  himself.  I  don't  know 
why  the  Debats  perversely  refuses  to  send  me  my  daily  due  unless 
it  is  only  printed  for  admirers  of  Thiers  and  Orleanists.  If  you 
are  walking  in  that  direction,  I  wish  you  would  just  tell  them 
that  I  have  received  but  two  numbers  since  the  peace.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Moreau.  I  presume  he  is  highcockalorum  at  the 
improving  prospects  of  a  Legitimate  King,  a  Gallican  Archbishop, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  to  its  own  &  something  over,  in 
France.  I  fear  he  is  counting  some  of  his  chickens  that  are  yet 
only  in  the  shell.  I  have  no  faith  that  the  French  will  submit 
either  to  a  restoration  or  to  any  government  that  is  clerical  at  its 
base. 

The  weather  is  so  warm  and  the  condition  of  Paris  is  in  so 
many  ways  unsatisfactory  for  a  visit  that  I  doubt  if  I  get  there 
before  the  fall,  unless  by  deferring  my  visit  I  should  miss  you  there 
which  is  a  contingency  not  to  be  contemplated.  Surely  you  will 
not  go  home  this  summer.  When  fall  comes  you  will  reflect  how 
severe  our  American  winters  are  and  then  you  will  put  off  your 
return  to  the  following  spring  perhaps,  especially  if  I  encourage 
you  to  hope  for  the  company  of  the  Bigelows,  who  may  feel 
ready  to  repatriate  themselves  about  that  time.     In  any  event  be 
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sure  you  notify  me  of  your  departure  in  time  to  give  me  ample 
verge  for  a  good  fortnight  in  Paris  before.  I  can  get  on  without 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Louvre  but  without  you,  Paris  would  be 
as  Palmyra  to  me.  Can't  we  manage  to  meet  somewhere  here  in 
Germany  this  summer!  Don't  you  feel  like  coming  and  taking 
a  look  at  the  New  Empire  that  has  grown  up  here  within  the  year 
before  you  return  to  United  States?  If  we  could  forgather  at 
some  pleasant  place  it  would  be  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  satis- 
faction. When  I  shall  go  is  still  undecided.  Schools  will  keep 
me  here  I  suppose  till  about  the  ist  August. 

The  King  led  60,000  troops  into  Berlin  yesterday,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  many  thousands  of  his  imperial  subjects.  It  was  a 
big  4th  of  July  —  no  speeches,  no  exercises  —  simply  a  display 
of  Force  without  any  accountability.  To  me  there  is  something 
not  altogether  pleasant  about  a  display  of  power  without  limi- 
tation. Electricity  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  in  the  hair  of  a  cat's  back 
is  all  very  well;  you  know  that  it  has  given  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  when  you  see  it  playing  about  your  Chimney  Stack, 
your  emotions  become  mixed.  This  old  King  believes  fully  & 
entirely  in  the  divine  right  by  which  he  reigns  and  the  equally 
Divine  Right  by  which  his  subjects  serve,  and  when  you  see  a 
man  so  big  a  fool  as  to  entertain  such  notions  in  187 1  wielding 
such  an  irresistible  force  as  he  does  at  this  moment,  it  keeps  one 
constantly  asking  of  events,  "What  next?" 

I  apprehend  that  another  war  is  not  far  off  with  Austria. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Golden  Age1  in  which  I  have  marked 
the  paragraph  which  gave  me  most  pleasure  to  read. 

Do  write  to  me  often.  Has  the  Consul  returned?  How  is 
David?    Empfehlen  me  to  both. 

Yours  very  truly 


HUNTINGTON   TO  BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  29  June,  1871. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bige^ow: 

I  was  glad  to  get  yours  of  17  th  June,  which  should  have  been 
straightway  responded  to,  but  I  spake  unto  myself  and  said :  first- 
mostly  I  will  gat  myself  up  the  stair  of  the  /.  des  Debats  office  and 

»Edited  by  Theodore  Tilton. 
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regulate  the  forwarding  of  that  journal  to  4  Hohenzollern  Street. 
Which  I  have  not  yet  done.  So  'elp  me  I'll  go  to-day.  Rather 
guess  the  catch  is  that  there  is  some  new  postage  to  pay.  If  that 
is  the  trouble  it  shall  be  corrected.  If  you  only  would  preserve  a 
band  of  the  journal  and  whenever  there  is  any  irregularity  in 
receipt,  forward  that  to  the  bureau,  your  reclamation  would  be 
surer  of  prompt  attention.  Mr.  Moreau  surely  told  me  he  was  on 
the  brink  of  writing  to  you.  His  time  may  have  been  taken  up 
with  election  business.  A  Moreau  that  may  be  he,  figures  on  the 
variorum,  hotch-potch,  coalition-conservative  list  of  candidates. 
This  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  lists  set  forth  from  as  many  different 
committees  of  as  many  different  colours,  each  committee  (as  its 
list  shows  to  any  one  familiar  with  Paris  political  pigments)  being 
made  up  of  diversely  shaded  members.  What  with  those  recom- 
mended by  committees  or  some  coalition  of  newspapers  and  in- 
dependent candidates  there  are  already  more  than  120  citizens 
offering  themselves  to  fill  the  2 1  vacancies  of  the  Paris  delegation 
at  Versailles.  Whether  the  new  blood  infused  into  the  assembly 
there  will  give  that  queer  body  the  strength  it  needs  —  testiclate, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  its  hitherto  impotent  foozling  fancy 
to  rigid  constituent  purpose  and  fruitful  action  —  is  mere  matter 
of  conjecture.  At  present  it  is  unparallelled  among  all  French 
or  other  legislative  congregations.  It  has  not  a  majority  for 
example.  For  negative  and  sentimental  purposes  the  two  thirds 
or  so  vote  or  rattle  their  paper  knives  or  make  "  mouvements"  or 
applaud  when  papa  Thiers  threatens  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch, 
if  they  don't  do  as  he  bids  when  some  clever  slant  hits  Badin- 
guet1  or  a  leftward  voice  is  raised  in  praise  of  Gambetta  or  of  the 
Republic  quand  meme  or  when  the  Bourbon  of  either  branch  is 
exalted. 

There  is  a  majority  that  cherish  monarchic  sentiments,  hopes 
and  intrigues  —  but  not  for  any  one  monarch:  —  not  united  but 
only  adjoined,  and  acting  or  resisting  action  in  common  and  mo- 
mentarily on  the  sole  condition  of  not  agreeing  on  a  common  base 
of  action  setting  forth  a  practical  programme,  defining  the  object 
of  their,  aspirations.  They  sit,  not  hold,  together.  It  is  con- 
glomeration not  cohesion.  Except  in  the  pure  legitimist  group 
of  the  extreme  right  and  in  the  smaller  deep  red  group  of  the 

Name  of  mason  working  on  the  chateau  of  I  lam,  from  whom  Louis  Bonaparte  bor- 
rowed a  suit  of  laborer's  clothes  in  which  to  escape.  As  emperor,  he  could  not  live  down 
the  popular  recollection  of  this  disguise,  and  the  sobriquet  of  Badinguet  stuck  to  him 
through  his  reign. 
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extreme  left  —  two  impossible  knots,  neither  of  which  is  vindice 
dignus  —  there  is  no  loftier  sentiment,  no  profounder  conviction, 
than  personal  vanity,  hand  to  mouth  expediency,  politicastery, 
at  best  party  patriotism.  On  this  divided  and  subdivided  col- 
location of  groups  and  cliques  —  a  base  of  quagmire  and  quick- 
sand —  rests  the  government! 

It  has  already  happened  over  and  over  again,  as  you  know,  that 
Thiers  has  carried  points  that  to  his  view  were  essential,  only  by 
adding  to  his  marvellous  cunning  of  argumentation  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  to  preliminary  extra-parliamentary  persuasions  and 
menaces,  the  threat  of  resignation.  This  wakes  them  from  their 
little  dreams  of  a  future  legitimate,  Orleans,  or  Imperial  monar- 
chy, frights  them  away  from  their  childish  sport  of  party  intrigue, 
scares  them  with  the  view  of  the  imminent  and  impenetrable  pros- 
pect of  confusion  confounded  from  which,  if  Thiers  is  removed, 
not  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  protects  their  helpless 
heads  in  the  storm  that  must  follow:  and  then  they  vote  as  he 
bids,  cowed  but  pouting  like  whipt  schoolboys.  They  don't  aid, 
hardly  and  unwillingly  stand  by,  give  no  impulsion  to  the  govern- 
ment. And  so  it  floats  along,  this  French  Ship  of  State  the  Cap- 
tain-pilot Thiers  liable  to  mutiny  of  the  disorderly  crew  at  any 
moment  —  he  liable  at  any  moment  to  fall  asleep  like  Palinurus 
and  fall  down  to  death.  Really  in  a  sense,  we  are  as  much  under 
the  one-man  government  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Empire. 
Suppose  Thiers  were  to  die  to-morrow?  He  is  73,  of  an  old  lived 
family  to  be  sure! 

Another  trouble  is :  apart  from  the  defects  of  the  Chamber-men 
at  Versailles  already  referred  to,  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  historical  eye  hath  rarely  gazed  on  so  large  a  number  of  well- 
dressed  persons  capable  of  reading  and  writing,  selected,  by  an 
Electoral  or  other  process,  as  representatives  of  the  wants,  not  to 
say  the  ideas,  of  any  large  community,  among  whom  were  so  few 
who  by  virtue  of  endowment,  vocation  or  acquirement  are  fit 
for  legiferent  work.  This  is  natural  enough.  The  primary 
schools  of  a  free  public  life,  the  ecole  normale  of  a  free  parlia- 
mentary system,  the  school  of  practice  and  application  opened 
by  a  system  of  responsible  ministers  had  been  closed  for  a  genera- 
tion. The  school  of  what  may  be  called  administrative  tech- 
nology —  it  sufficiently  degraded  —  alone  was  open.  But  the 
graduates  from  this  last,  as  well  as  the  few  statesmen  and  prac- 
tised politicians  and  half-practised  parliamentarians  who  served 
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under  the  Empire  were,  just  by  virtue  of  such  service,  excluded 
from  the  electoral  lists  or  condemned  by  constituencies  in  the 
elections  of  February. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  distressed  minds  and  excited  passions  of  the 
electors  at  that  moment,  to  choose  constituent  mandataires  or 
legislative  representatives.  The  real  mandat  was  either  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms,  or  protest  against  peace  on  any  terms:  and 
the  result  was  the  choice  —  in  the  country,  of  large  proprietors, 
mostly  conservative  men  of  effective  local  personal  influence 
(whose  monarchical  or  other  political  principles  were  an  accident 
dans  Vespece),  and  —  in  the  great  towns,  especially  in  Paris,  of 
political  and  social  protestants.  The  political  education  and 
practice  of  the  first  class  —  so  far  as  its  chosen  members  had  any, 
dated,  for  the  bald  headed  of  them,  from  the  Monarchy  of  July 
and  the  Restauration  —  and,  for  the  younger  ones,  was  but  a 
tradition  from  their  elders.  The  others  could  but  be  more  or  less 
intelligent  theorists,  taught  by  books,  by  mutual  instruction  in 
cafes  and  conciliabides,  inspired  by  their  "inner  consciousness" 
and  mere  hate  of  the  past,  by  French  vanity  misled  by  logique 
and  straight-lined  ratiocination  —  forgetful;  i.  e.,  fiercely  heedless 
of  the  truth,  so  well  phrased  in  a  book  you  once  lent  me,  that 
"The  best  reasoned  is  not  always  the  most  reasonable  conclusion." 
The  consequence  is,  among  others,  that  of  the  very  few  laws  the 
assembly  has  past,  the  important  ones  are  not  simply  bad  — 
they  are  impossible.  Take  two  of  pressing  importance  for  Paris, 
the  one  on  house  and  shop  rents  and  the  one  on  deferred  debts: 
lot  des  loyers  and  hi  des  echeances.  The  first  of  each  of  them  was 
so  hopelessly  bad,  as  voted  at  Bordeaux,  that  they  were  both 
repealed  at  Versailles1  —  their  passage  meantime  having  alien- 
ated all  classes  at  Paris  and  admirably  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolt  of  1 8th  March  and  the  easy  early  triumph  of  the  Com- 
mune. Of  the  second  laws  on  these  two  matters,  that  of  the 
Loyer  is  unintelligible,  that  of  the  echeances  already  under  discus- 
sion for  grave  amendment  or  repeal:  neither  of  the  two  can  be  fully 
applied.  If  you  choose  to  spend  your  time  on  the  government 
project  for  new  taxation,  you  will  be  struck  with  the  theoretical, 
impolitic,  if  not  impractical,  bureaucratic  cut-and-driedness  of 
many  of  its  features.  I  doubt  if  it  be  greatly  modified  in  committee. 

But  God  forgive  me,  and  you  for  this  long  screed  on  themes 

'The  Assemble  Nationale,  sole  depositary  of  the  sovereign  power  of  France,  was  elected 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1871.     It  sat  first  at  Bordeaux  and  then  at  Versailles. 
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which,  if  they  interest  you  at  all,  you  know  of,  past  my  writing. 
Why  don't  you  tell  me  more  of  yer  own  doings  and  next  purposes 
to  do?  I  have  reasons  not  hitherto  so  valid  for  going  home  this 
next  autumn.  Am  not  like,  however,  in  any  case  to  take  ship 
before  tail  end  of  August;  and  am  like  to  be  free  for  my  move- 
ments from  mid  July  to  near  the  end  of  that  month.  If,  within 
those  terms,  you  are  like  to  fall  in  pleasant  places  —  some  hill 
country  of  the  Black  or  other  Forest  or  in  Switzerland  or  else- 
where, keep  me  at  least  advised.  If  I  can't  come  to  you,  it  will 
be  pleasant  at  any  rate  to  devise  what  a  pleasant  time  we  might 
have  of  it,  if  we  were  to  meet.  An  impertinently  tall  fellow,  son 
of  Saml.  Bowles  he  made  me  believe,  came  to  my  room  yesterday 
and  said,  among  other  things,  that  his  father  and  Dr.  Barker 
were  on  their  way  now  to  England.  LaFayette  Foster  is  here  in 
these  days.  Consul  Read  is  well  —  well,  it  is  no  libel  to  say  that 
there  was  once  a  Consul  whom  I  liked  better.  David  keeps  his 
colour.  Woods  is  back,  but  I've  only  seen  his  back  in  retreat  up 
the  street.  He  appears  to  be  well  as  to  his  shoulders,  and  is,  one 
is  sure,  all  right  as  to  his  hearty  sound  character.  There  is  hardly 
another  common  acquaintance  to  speak  of.  Richards,  you  know, 
is  dead  —  without  his  hat  at  last.    Helas! 

Yours  truly 


FROM   MY  DIARY 

Carlsbad,  July  n,  1871.  Mr.  von  Bunsen  and  family  arrived 
yesterday.  At  dinner  to-day  he  said  he  had  been  struck  by  a 
remark  made  to  him  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  more  danger  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
would  be  extended  over  all  Italy  than  that  the  power  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  be  consolidated  over  Rome.  In  confirmation 
of  his  opinion  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Father  Hyacinthe's 
recent  letter  from  Rome  had  been  seized  and  the  copies  confis- 
cated by  the  Italian  government.  Von  Bunsen  also  told  me  that 
Charles  Albert,  the  father  of  the  present  King  of  Italy,  once  told 
his,  von  Bunsen's,  father  that  that  King's  confessor  had  quite  con- 
vinced the  King  that  he  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  through  a 
particular  place  in  the  floor  which  he  pointed  out,  down  to  where 
his,  the  King's  father  —  who  had  relaxed  some  of  the  rigor  of 
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the  inquisitional  treatment  prescribed  for  the  Albigenses  in  his 
dominions  —  was  roasting  and  boiling  in  the  flames  of  hell,  and 
said  that  it  was  a  great  pain  to  him  to  feel  how  fearfully  his 
poor  father  was  expiating  the  crime  of  his  indiscreet  weakness  to 
those  worthless  heretics. 


Carlsbad,  Friday  July  14,  1871.  Von  Bunsen  told  me  that  he 
had  studied  philology  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  profes- 
sion, but  his  eyes  gave  way  and  he  did  not  recover  the  perfect  use 
of  them  till  his  thirtieth  year.  He  said  he  used  to  write  Hebrew 
with  tolerable  fluency.  I  asked  if  he  had  kept  the  run  of  the 
movement  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  England.  He  said 
they  ought  not  to  attempt  it  in  England,  for  they  had  no  scholars 
there  who  knew  Hebrew;  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  England, 
that  is  an  Englishman  at  least,  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  that  amounted  to  anything  for  such  work.  I  asked  how 
it  was  with  Dean  Alford.1  "He  is  dead,"  said  von  Bunsen,  "nor 
did  he  know  any  Hebrew  worth  speaking  of."  Von  Bunsen  said 
the  Hebrew  is  a  very  difficult  language;  that  the  greatest  Hebraist 
living  is  a  Jew  professor  at  Bonn  who  had  been  a  student  with 
him  there.  "But,"  he  added,  "the  learned  Jews  never  under- 
stand or  at  least  derive  the  same  significance  from  the  incidents 
of  the  Bible  that  we  Christians  do.  For  example,  a  particular 
letter  or  word  is  read  in  connection  with  the  letter  numbering 
say  two  hundred  letters  forward  and  two  hundred  letters  behind, 
and  so  on.  Those  letters  and  others  thus  combined  in  some 
cabalistic  fashion  make  the  word  which  expresses  the  idea  that 
they  adopt  from  the  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Hotel  Pilsen,  Carlsbad,  July  20,  1871.  To-day  von  Bunsen  at 
my  request  repeated  the  story  already  referred  to  of  Sir  Charles 
Wyke's  manner  of  being  sustained  by  the  British  Cabinet  in  with- 
drawing the  English  troops  in  Mexico  from  the  Mexican  alliance 
on  the  written  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Cabinet,  of  winch 
he  was  not  a  member.  Von  Bunsen  said  it  was  the  only  case  in 
modern  diplomacy  he  remembered  of  an  international  question 
being  settled  upon  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary. He  also  mentioned  the  Queen's  insertion  in  the  original 
treaty  of  alliance  of  a  clause  giving  England  the  right  honorably 

'Henry  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
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to  withdraw  from  it  when  she  did  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
important  influence  which  she  exerted  upon  the  government  of 
which  the  public  knows  nothing. 

Carl  von  Bunsen  was  reading  Die  Bemsteinhexe  by  Meinhold, 
and  his  father  said  I  would  know  it  by  the  English  translation, 
The  Amber  Witch.  It  was  written,  he  said,  by  a  country  parson 
in  Germany  for  his  amusement  and  purported  to  be  the  substance 
of  a  manuscript  prepared  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  to  give  the  autobiography  of  a  person  whose  career  was  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  tenacity  with  which  the  common  people 
held  on  to  certain  notions  of  witch-craft.  By  some  accident  the 
parson's  manuscript  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  late  King 
who  was  a  very  literary  man.  He  was  much  struck  with  it,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  an  historical  document,  sent  for  the  author. 
The  parson  undeceived  the  King  and  made  him  understand  that  it 
was  only  an  invention  of  his  own  and  in  no  sense  a  history.  The 
King  advised  its  publication.  The  author  replied  that  he  had  no 
acquaintance  with  publishers,  neither  had  he  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing it  on  his  own  account.  The  King  then  asked  the  parson's 
consent  to  publish  it,  which  of  course  was  readily  obtained.  It 
was  published  [in  1843],  but  without  preface  of  any  kind.  The 
King,  acting  as  the  parson's  publisher,  sent  him  a  handsome  sum 
of  money,  such  a  sum  as  he  would  have  sent  to  a  writer  of  the 
highest  reputation.  The  public  took  the  novel  to  be  a  history, 
as  the  King  had  done,  and  it  was  received  and  praised  as  such  to 
such  an  extent  that  Meinhold  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  the  public 
right,  which  he  did  in  a  note  to  the  press.  Unfortunately  a  Leip- 
sic  professor  had  written  a  profound  review  of  the  book  based 
upon  its  supposed  historical  character,  and  his  amour  propre  was 
wounded  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Meinhold;  and  what  does  he  do 
but  send  a  note  to  the  press  rebuking  the  audacity  of  the  country 
parson's  presuming  to  have  written  the  book,  and  proceeding  to 
argue,  with  infinite  learning,  that  it  was  what  it  purported  to  be,  a 
recovered  manuscript  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Meinhold  had  to 
come  out  again  and  show  that  in  his  own  attempts  to  imitate  the 
German  of  the  previous  century  he  had  made  some  errors  and  had 
used  some  words  of  much  more  recent  origin.  He  cited  them  and 
thus  closed  the  controversy. 
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bigelow  to  hargreaves 

Hotel  Roi  d'Angleterre,  Carlsbad, 

July  17,  1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ear  greaves: 

During  the  Communist  ascendency  I  wrote  a  paper  the  design 
of  which  was  to  discourage  the  French  from  relapsing  again  into 
dynasticism,  toward  which  every  one  took  it  for  granted  that 
Thiers  was  trying  to  lead  them.  It  grew  to  such  proportions 
before  I  had  quite  eased  my  mind  that  I  sent  it  to  Sampson,  Low 
&  Co.  to  publish.1  They  did  so  in  spite  of  the  unprepossessing 
view  taken  in  it  of  the  English  monarchy  as  a  model  for  France, 
and  I  have  requested  them  to  send  you  a  copy.  I  cannot  suppose 
it  will  please  you,  more  likely  you  will  disapprove  of  it  altogether; 
but  I  could  not  publish  anything  in  England  and  not  send  a  copy 
to  so  old  and  valued,  may  I  not  add  indulgent,  a  friend.  I  dare 
say  you  will  be  reminded,  in  running  your  eyes  over  it,  of  the  dis- 
tich of  good  old  Dr.  Watts: 

For  Satan  still  will  mischief  find 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

You  may  say  what  you  please  of  it  and  do  what  you  please  with 
it,  only  promise  that  nothing  it  contains  shall  qualify  the  friend- 
ship you  have  always  manifested  towards  me  and  mine  and  which 
it  is  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  secluded  life  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen. 

I  have  been  drinking  the  waters  here  for  10  days  and  propose 
to  remain  about  eight  weeks  longer. 

God  bless  you  all. 


HARGREAVES   TO   BIGELOW 

Send-Holme,  July  24th,  187 1. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Thank  you  for  the  book  your  publishers  have  sent  me  and  for 
the  kind  words  with  which  you  commend  it  to  my  notice. 

lFrance  and  Hereditary  Monarchy,  published  by  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.,  London. 
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It  reached  me  during  the  visit  of  my  friend  Mallet,  whom  I 
think  you  met  at  Craven  Hill;  and  who  has  been  spending  some 
days  here  with  his  wife  &  family. 

As  our  talk,  when  we  come  together,  is  ever  of  national  affairs, 
be  assured  we  lost  no  time  in  reading  and,  as  I  hope,  "inwardly 
digesting"  the  volume,  so  full  of  facts  on  which  every  Frenchman 
&  Englishman  too  has  need  to  ponder.  Of  course  we  had  it  all 
our  own  way  in  your  absence,  when  the  criticism  was  adverse  as 
well  as  favorable. 

We  only  regretted  your  absence  —  had  you  been  present  our 
pleasure  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  &  our  discussion 
would  have  gone  probably  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  con- 
trary to  my  usual  invalid  habits.  I  may  tell  you  that  we  can- 
tered over  the  chapters  on  Thiers  &  Guizot  in  perfect  accord.  Of 
course  Mallet,  who  was  dear  Cobden's  most  able  assistant  in  the 
work  of  the  English  Free  Trade  Treaty,  can  have  no  love  for 
Thiers  the  protectionist  —  and  I  may  say  of  him,  as  Gladstone 
once  said  of  Palmerston  &  England,  that  he  is  the  most  unfor- 
tunate statesman  (if  he  can  be  so  called)  France  has  ever  had. 
He  has  lived  to  see  the  external  policy  of  his  life  falsified  after  the 
direst  national  suffering,  and  it  looks  as  though  this  "rural" 
Parliament  might  overturn  him  on  his  home  policy  of  protection. 
Thanks  to  Cobden's  great  work,  the  letter  of  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed but  of  which  the  spirit  wrill  live  to  spring  again  with  new 
life  —  the  agricultural  population  of  France,  so  oppressed  formerly 
by  the  monopolist  manufacturers  &  iron-masters,  have  tasted  a 
few  at  least  of  the  swreets  of  free  trade,  and  seem  not  disposed  to 
part  with  them.  The  struggle  will  be  an  interesting  one.  Mallet 
was  twice  called  to  London  to  advise  with  the  Foreign  &  Board 
of  Trade  Ministers.  There  will  be  no  recession  on  the  part  of 
England.  Should  all  the  other  countries  with  which  sequent 
treaties  have  been  made  stand  firm,  Thiers  may  yet  be  forced 
to  change  his  line.  But  passing  on  to  the  chapter  on  the  trans- 
mission of  the  executive  power  in  France,  we  felt  the  truth  of  your 
picture  at  once  concise  &  telling.  It  is  when  touching  on  the 
same  question  as  regards  England  that  the  discrepancy  became 
apparent.  For  the  best  of  40  years  the  Crown  has  been  little 
more  than  a  sign  manual.  Parliament  has  ruled,  &  Parliament 
is  responsible  for  whatever  of  good  or  evil  has  attached  itself  to 
English  politics.  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  early  novels  endeavours  to 
dissuade  the  people  from  attacking  the  Crown.    He  tells  them 
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the  aristocracy  is  their  bane,  and  that  their  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  that  preponderating  power  in  the  state.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  then.  Our  government  is  an  oligarchy  tempered 
by  household  suffrage  in  the  Commons'  House.  And  when  we 
have  changed  that  state  of  things,  which  we  shall  certainly  do 
ere  long  —  for  the  outworks  of  the  citadel  are  being  gradually 
undermined  —  it  will  then  be  a  question  how  much  longer  we 
shall  work  with  a  Minister-President.  Not  long,  I  suspect,  when 
the  crowned  Puppet  stands  alone.  On  the  Condition  of  England 
question,  we  neither  of  us  think  much  of  Messrs.  Fawcett  & 
Grant's  suggestions.1  It  is  simply  a  mockery  to  preach  absti- 
nence of  a  certain  kind2  to  a  population  such  as  ours.  Much 
higher  condition  &  culture  are  required  to  bring  about  a  whole- 
some restraint  in  this  &  other  directions.  And  Mr.  Grant's 
emigration  scheme  under  government  is  bad  under  almost  any 
circumstances.  They  who  can  go  &  desire  to  go,  go  now.  But 
in  truth  a  better  distribution  of  labor  is  the  real  want  —  from 
Birmingham  northward  wages  are  constantly  rising,  &  hands  are 
now  wanted  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Mr.  Grant's  table  of 
paupers  &  exports  (page  37  s)  is  very  fallacious  and  may  be  read 
many  ways. 

The  paupers  of  1850  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  1866  — 
although  several  millions  have  been  added  to  the  population.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said  that  the  exports  having  nearly  doubled  in 
the  mean  time  the  paupers  ought  to  have  decreased.  True  — 
but  mark  the  period  of  change  when  the  numbers  again  swell  — 
i860  —  your  great  war  —  our  cotton  famine.  There  must  be 
such  local  fluctuations.  In  1870  again  the  East  of  London  suf- 
fered from  a  shifting  of  the  ship-building  trade  to  the  Tyne,  the 
Clyde  &  the  Mersey.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  growing 
laxity  of  our  Poor  Law  administration  is  the  main  cause  why 
Pauperism  has  not  diminished  with  the  increase  of  Trade. 

Our  system  of  out-door  relief  has  been  growing  upon  us,  &  is 
pauperising  our  people.  I  see  it  in  my  own  little  parish  here. 
The  young  people  never  think  of  helping  their  aged  parents  — 
and  all  are  improvident  under  a  system  which  brings  bread  to  the 
door  when  needed,  at  the  public  expense!  As  regards  the  future 
—  both  Mallet  &  myself  consider  the  passage  from  Mr.  Grant  at 

lPaupcrism:  lis  Causes  and  Remedies,  by  Henry  Fawcett;  Home  Politics,  by  Daniel  Grant. 

*From  drink. 

^France  and  llcrcdiiary  Monarchy. 
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page  401  on  the  trade  of  England  &  the  United  States  as  fallacious 
from  beginning  to  end.  And  as  regards  foreign  rivalry  —  to  show 
you  how  little  our  people  really  think  of  that,  I  may  tell  you  that 
in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Oldham  alone  new  mills  for  350,000 
spindles  are  being  erected  —  a  number  equal,  I  see,  to  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  spindles  at  this  time.  No,  no,  be  assured  we  are 
only  at  the  threshold  of  the  effects  of  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Grant 
cannot  be  a  disciple  of  Cobden.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Hoyle's 
book2  —  but  should  judge  it  contains  much  that  is  nearer  the  mark. 

It  was  a  relief,  however,  to  pass  from  these  authors  to  your  own 
thoughts  in  the  later  half  of  your  book.  Our  troubles  have  a 
manifold  origin  —  for  some  our  government  is  responsible,  but 
alas  for  the  greater  part  we  have  ourselves  to  blame.  What  you 
say  of  the  Church  of  Rome  reminds  me  that  Cobden  remarked  to 
me  in  almost  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him  that  he  thought 
the  next  great  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  a  religious  one.  I 
know  it  was  always  his  opinion  that  political  freedom  could  only 
be  based  on  religious  freedom. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  book.  I  much  regret  it  was  not  first 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  —  now  our  boldest  Review 
&  much  read. 

You  may  note  Mr.  Forster's  speech  last  night  on  the  Education 
vote.  With  Education  &  Free  Trade  in  land  England  will  yet 
maintain  a  far  larger  population  in  far  greater  abundance  & 
happiness. 

It  is  a  very  expansive  question,  &  I  must  close  until  you  ask  for 
more. 


THURLOW   WEED    TO    BIGELOW 

London,  July  18,  1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Harriet  has  just  finished  reading  your  very  welcome  letter. 
In  consequence  of  overworking  my  head  it  broke  down  four 
months  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  or 
read.  We  came  away  hoping  that  a  voyage  would  benefit  me 
and  that  both  of  us  would  be  the  better  for  a  summer  abroad,  but 
the  voyage  gave  us  thirteen  days  of  discomfort  in  a  rolling  ship 

^France  and  Hereditary  Monarchy. 

2Our  natural  Resources  and  how  they  are  wasted,  by  William  Hoyle. 
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with  but  intervals  of  fair  weather;  this  upset  me  a  good  deal  and 
instead  of  going  as  we  intended  to  Germany,  we  remained  four 
days  in  Liverpool  and  have  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in  London. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  home  is  the  best  place  for  an 
invalid,  we  intend  to  embark  in  the  Wyoming  on  the  2nd  of  August. 

We  only  drive  about  the  Parks,  and  see  nobody  but  the  few 
friends  who  call.  Mr.  Beckwith  with  his  family  have  apartments 
adjoining  ours.  Mr.  Evarts  with  a  part  of  his  family  are  ex- 
pected on  Saturday.  John  Knower,  with  his  sister  and  sister-in- 
law,  are  also  with  us.  Gen.  Webb  with  his  family  came  on  with 
us  from  Liverpool  and  are  now  in  Paris.  R.  M.  Blatchford,  with 
Mrs.  Blatchford  and  Miss  Hone,  have  gone  to  Homberg. 

We  think  of  going  for  a  few  days  to  Malvern  and  thence  to 
Liverpool.  The  Sanfords  left  for  America  a  few  days  before  we 
arrived.  They  are  to  pass  the  summer  in  Newport  and  the  win- 
ter in  Florida. 

We  had  hoped  to  see  you  and  yours  again  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  anticipating  that 
pleasure  in  America.  Harriet  joins  me  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  the  children. 

Very  truly  yours 

P.  S.  My  father  attempted  to  sign  his  name  but  as  you  see 
failed.  He  is  very  feeble  and  a  good  deal  discouraged.  I  dread 
another  voyage  before  he  has  recovered  from  the  bad  effects  of 
the  one  just  over,  and  I  fear  the  warm  weather  will  debilitate  him. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  has  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, but  he  feels  that  he  is  not  as  well  and  must  go.  Very  sorry 
not  to  see  you  all;  but  shall  hope  to  hear.1 


william  h.  russell  to  bigelow 

25  Alfred  Place  West 
July  22,  '71. 
My  dear  Friend: 

It  is  so  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  —  a  friend,  wise,  witty  & 
true,  whose  kind  words  nevertheless  go  thro'  me  like  arrows  — 
for  I  am,  as  I  ever  have  been  &  shall  be  till  second  childhood 

'Thurlow  Weed  survived  the  dictation  of  this  letter  to  his  daughter  Harriet  eleven 
years.     He  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1882. 
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renders  me  sage  perforce,  engaged  in  pulling  diabalus  his  tail  with 
an  energy  which  gives  me  a  great  idea  of  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  that  appendage  is  rivetted  on.  When  I  returned  from  the 
wars  I  found  Alice's  husband  selling  out  &  settling  in  the  coun- 
try, &  Alberta  &  all  her  friends  said  that  no  criminal  who  had  ever 
poisoned  the  air  of  heaven  would  be  so  bad  as  the  father  who  did 
not  bring  his  daughter  out.  So  I  brought  her  out.  She  was 
duly  presented  at  Court  &  balled  &  partied  &  I  took  a  house  & 
kept  horses  &  asses,  &  now  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  dear  girl 
does  not  see  why  she  should  stay  in  London  all  the  year,  &c,  — 
in  other  words  suggests  a  round  of  visits,  &  sur  ces  entrefaites  you 
come  &  coolly  propose  a  visit  to  Karlsbad!  I  want  it  badly.  I 
want  to  see  you.  Hang  my  liver.  It  has  made  itself  quite  too 
intrusive.  A  man  I  know  was  eating  lobster  &  crab  for  supper 
(hot  whiskey  to  wash  it  down)  the  other  night  &  I  said  to  him 
"You  will  play  the  deuce  with  your  liver  —  crab  &  lobster  divil  at 

this  time  of  night.''     "I  don't  care  a  d about  my  liver"  was 

his  reply,  "&  I  do  care  a  great  deal  for  devilled  crab."  Now  I 
am  not  like  him  —  I  care  much  for  my  liver,  but  it  is  a  selfish, 
ungrateful,  unsympathetic  organ  &  doesn't  care  for  me.  My 
Army  &  Navy  Gazette  keeps  me  afloat  a  little  &  when,  if  ever,  I  get 
it  clear  of  a  mortgage  it  will  answer  my  modest  wants.  I  am  now 
about  a  History  of  the  War  —  a  new  edition  of  the  old  Crimean 
fellow  &  a  book  on  Egypt,  so  you  may  see  that  I  have  enough  to  do. 
But  alas!  The  calf  has  been  eaten  in  the  cow's  belly.  I  tell  you 
more  than  I  would  let  most  of  them  know  who  call  me  friends. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  let  some  one  peep  behind  the  door  of  my  closet, 
for  outside  it  is  all  beautiful.  Alberta  is  now  down  at  Cowes 
yachting  with  some  swell  friends  &  I  am  going  over  to  Ireland  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  was  asked  by  C.  P.  to  accompany  him  to 
Munich,  but  it  was  a  short  notice,  &  I  could  not  leave  my  daugh- 
ter. You  see  what  we  have  done  —  restored  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  dealing 
with  the  Queen's  Army  —  as  it  is  called  by  a  very  poor  fiction 
which  will  soon  be  left  without  the  smallest  trace  of  colour  on  its 
impudent  face.  If  England  is  to  be  ruined,  Gladstone  is  the  man 
for  the  business,  depend  on  it.  I  intended  to  sit  down  to  a  great 
dish  of  chat  with  you  &  lo!  the  meal  is  interrupted.  Give  my 
love  to  your  dear  ones  who  remember  me.  I  keep  them  all  in 
memory  as  they  were  long  ago  &  perhaps  would  fail  to  identify 
some  now.     Ever  yours  affectionately,  my  dear  friend 
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FROM   MY   DIARY 

[Carlsbad]  Sunday,  July  23,  iSji.  The  von  Bunsens  and  I  went 
up  to  the  Kreuzberg  this  evening  and  took  our  supper.  As  we 
were  crossing  the  bridge  beyond  the  National  Hotel  —  Mrs. 
von  B.  in  a  donkey  cart  —  we  noticed  the  full  length  image  of  a 
saint  with  a  golden  aureole  around  his  head  and  comparatively 
modern  ecclesiastical  costume,  standing  upon  a  projecting  rock 
near  the  bridge.  Bunsen  said  that  I  would  find  saints'  images 
almost  universal  in  Catholic  Germany  near  bridges,  and  then 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  origin  claimed  for  these  statues  was 
invented  by  the  Church,  and  was  as  follows: 

An  archbishop  of  great  piety  in  the  14th  century  was  the  father 
confessor  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  IV.  His  name 
was  John  of  Nepomuk.  The  Emperor  suspected  his  wife  of  some 
indiscretions,  and  feeling  assured  that  she  must  have  confessed 
them  to  the  Archbishop,  asked  him  to  reveal  her  confessions  to 
him.  The  Archbishop  refused.  The  Emperor  threatened.  The 
Archbishop  was  inflexible,  and  the  Emperor  threw  him  [from  a 
bridge]  into  the  river  Moldau  —  this  took  place  at  Prague  —  and 
he  was  drowned.  Hence,  say  the  good  Catholics,  all  bridges  are 
under  his  special  protection.1 

A  young  historian  and  friend  of  von  Bunsen  took  it  into  his 
head  to  investigate  the  origin  and  authority  for  this  legend  and 
found  that  the  Archbishop  was  not  drowned,  but  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed  as  all  Archbishops  should,  at  a  very  advanced  age; 
that  this  story  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  had  been 
invented  for  the  purposes  which  Bunsen  went  on  to  state. 

John  Huss  was  exceedingly  popular  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the 
times  of  the  Reformation  this  country  was  almost  entirely  Hussite 
or  Protestant.  So  great  was  the  reverence  for  his  name  that 
statues  or  figures  were  erected  through  the  country  at  the  ends 
of  bridges,  they  being  the  great  thoroughfares  and  most  fre- 
quented places  in  those  days,  and  a  sort  of  saintly  devotion  was 
thus  paid  to  his  memory.  How  the  protestantism  of  the  people 
was  persecuted  out  of  them  by  dragonnades  and  otherwise  after 
Luther's  death,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history.  But  the 
priests  and  government  neither  dared  to  pull  down  these  figures 

'Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Southern  Germany  (1871),  p.  505. 
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of  Huss  nor  to  leave  them  protesting  with  their  mute  eloquence 
against  the  abuses  to  which  Huss  became  a  martyr.  So  the 
Catholics  gradually  equipped  the  images  as  monkish  saints,  and 
invented  this  story  of  Saint  John  of  Nepomuk,  who  has  finally 
become  in  Bohemia  one  of  the  best  known  saints  in  the  calendar 
of  the  Church.1 

In  connection  with  this,  von  Bunsen  told  another  story.  When 
he  was  a  boy  at  Rome,  the  authorities  in  sinking  a  shaft  among 
the  catacombs  for  some  of  their  excavations,  broke  a  great  many 
tumular  marbles,  and  among  them  was  a  piece  with  the  words 
Thugater  Philoumene  (their  terminations  in  the  dative),  only  left, 
the  name  of  some  person  which  preceded  having  been  incontes- 
tably  left  or  broken  off.  In  about  three  months  the  name  of 
St.  Philomene  was  added  to  the  list  of  saints  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar,2 and  von  Bunsen  says  that  through  the  south  of  France,  at 
Aries,  at  Nimes,  &c,  there  is  no  saint  more  frequently  appealed 
to  than  St.  Philomene.  Priez  pour  nous  under  her  image  meets 
one  on  all  the  highways  and  in  all  the  churches.  Two  volumes 
were  published  at  Rome  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  canoni- 
zation of  this  St.  Philomene  and  of  her  claims  to  that  distinction. 
Von  Bunsen,  wishing  to  communicate  the  facts  to  the  historian  of 
the  previous  fraud,  sent  to  his  father  and  mother  who  knew  all 
about  it,  and  they  sent  him  full  particulars. 


HUNTINGTON  TO  BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  23  July,  '71. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  17  th  only  comes  in  —  leastways  I  find  it  only  coming 
late  to-night  from  a  jolly  evening  passed  with  Saml.  Bowles.     I 

JIn  the  succeeding  month  I  was  at  Prague,  and  in  crossing  the  river  Moldau  from  the 
old  town  to  the  Kleamsite  we  traversed  the  bridge  from  which  St.  John  was  reported  to 
have  been  thrown.  His  statue  of  bronze  is  one  of  twenty-five  statues  which  ornament  the 
bridge,  and  there  was  a  small  iron  gate  or  wicket  in  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  where  the 
saint  is  supposed  to  have  been  precipitated  into  the  river.  The  place  is  marked  with  a 
cross  and  five  stars,  in  memory  of  the  five  flames  which  for  three  days  were  alleged  to  have 
flickered  over  the  water  under  which  his  body  lay. 

^he  following  legend  has  been  invented  for  her.  Philomene  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Greek  prince.  Emperor  Maxentius  (Constantine  the  Great)  vanquished  the  Prince  and 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  Philomene.  But  she  refused  to  yield  to  his  passion,  saying 
that  she  had  devoted  her  virginity  to  God.  Maxentius  ordered  her  thrown  into  the  sea 
with  an  anchor  attached  to  her,  but  the  sea  refused  to  drown  her  and  she  floated  miracu- 
lously on  the  water.     She  was  finally  beheaded.     {La  grande  Encyclopedie.) 
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note  every  thing  in  it,  but  in  the  press  I  am  in  will  only  speak  now 
of  Reclus.  Primo  it  is  Elisee  I  am  writing  about,  not  his  brother 
Elie.  Elisee  is  our  man,  author  of  La  Terre,  etc.  His  brother 
Elie  was  the  one  appointed  to  the  head  management  of  the 
BibliotJicquc  Xationale  by  the  Commune  as  late  as  29th  April. 
Elisee  was  taken  prisoner  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  April,  I  should 
say,  acting  with  the  Commune  troops,  I  was  told,  as  simple  sol- 
dier. I  suppose,  but  don't  know,  that  he  is  at  the  Isle  d'Aix  — 
was  told  that  the  batch  of  prisoners  he  was  taken  with  were  sent 
there  in  the  time.  I  don't  know  how  to  communicate  with  him, 
nor  to  ascertain  where  he  is.  I  should  suppose  that  a  letter  would 
reach  him  if  the  authority  at  Versailles  would  undertake  to  for- 
ward it:  would  undertake  to  forward  it  if  Washburne  urged  doubt- 
less. I  ought  to  have  written  you  about  this  sooner.  Was  once 
minded  to  speak  to  Washburne  about  it.  Am  not  excusable  for  not 
doing  so  on  the  ground  that  it  would  probably  do  no  good.  Ought 
to  try.  Am  sorry  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  him  or  give  you  any 
hints  for  the  better  direction  of  your  doing.  Elisee  Reclus  never, 
I  think,  held  any  office  of  honor  or  emolument  from  the  Commune. 
Shall  be  glad  to  see  your  brochure  when  it  comes.1  Does 
Gueroult2  read  English?  If  so  he  should  have  a  copy.  I  shall 
send  one,  I  think,  to  Por talis  of  the  Verite.  I  guess  from  what 
you  hint  of  it,  thatit  will  fall  in  with  his  ideas.   Tired  and  sleepy. 

Very  truly  yours 

[P.  S.]  Could  Laboulaye  be  got  to  say  a  word  for  Reclus? 
My  impression  is  that  the  tendency  at  Versailles  now  is  rather  to 
clemency.  R.  was  taken  I  think  at  Neuilly  and  I  am  quite  sure 
not  later  than  the  5th  of  April  —  my  impression  is  that  it  was 
the  3d. 


BIGELOW   TO   HON.    ELIHTJ   B.    WASHBURNE 

MINISTER   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   AT   PARIS 

Carlsbad,  July  31,  187 1. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  learned  through  a  common  friend  and  a  country- 
man of  ours  that  Mr.  Elisee  Reclus,  a  gentleman  of  whom  you 

1France  and  Hereditary  Monarchy. 

2Adolphc  Gu6roult,  author  of  La  Ripubliqiie  en  France  and  other  works. 
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must  have  heard  in  Paris,  if  he  be  not  personally  known  to  you, 
was  taken  a  prisoner  while  serving  in  the  Commune  army  as  a 
common  soldier  some  time  about  the  third  of  April  last,  and  is  in 
danger  of  being  transported  to  a  penal  colony. 

Both  as  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Reclus  and  as  an  American,  I  can- 
not bear  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  condemnation  to 
such  a  hopeless  exile,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  his  case,  when  you 
come  to  understand  it,  may  awake  your  sympathies  and  friendly 
intervention  in  his  behalf. 

I  owe  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Reclus  to  his  ardent  sympathy 
with  our  Republican  institutions,  the  practical  operation  of  which 
he  had  studied  in  the  United  States,  and  to  his  zeal  in  defending 
our  cause  in  France  when  it  required  more  than  ordinary  faith  to 
defend  it  there.  Throughout  our  late  civil  war  his  voice  and  pen 
were  often  employed  in  correcting  false  impressions  propagated 
by  our  enemies  and  in  conciliating  for  us  the  sympathies  of  Europe. 
He  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  esteemed  contributors  to 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  since 
he  published  La  Terre,  sl  work  of  two  massive  volumes  which  I 
take  no  responsibility  in  saying  is  the  most  complete  and  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  physical  geography  now  in  print.  Though 
taken  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  lawful  authorities  of  his  country, 
Mr.  Reclus  is  in  no  sense  to  be  confounded  with  the  miscreants 
who  took  advantage  of  the  temporary  disorganization  of  the 
government  to  deliver  over  the  metropolis  of  France  to  ruffianism 
and  pillage.  France  has  no  more  patriotic  citizen,  nor  one  who 
acts  habitually  from  a  more  incorruptible  sense  of  duty.  He 
was  betrayed  by  his  enthusiasm  for  what  he  justly  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  causes,  the  welfare  of  his  country,  into  quite 
unsuspected  associations  with  a  class  of  men  with  whom  he  has  as 
little  in  common  as  with  those  upon  whose  judgment  his  fate  for 
life  is  now  depending.  He  is  not  a  conspirator,  neither  is  he 
given  to  reprehensible  methods  of  political  agitation:  he  is  a 
student,  a  scholar,  he  supports  himself  by  a  pen  consecrated 
mainly  to  the  diffusion  and  popularization  of  science;  he  thought 
the  chance  of  securing  popular  sovereignty  to  France  was  in 
danger,  and  to  protect  it  he  rashly  associated  himself  with  those 
who  seemed  to  him  as  patriotic  and  disinterested  as  himself.  It 
did  not  require  these  four  dreary  months  of  captivity  to  reveal  to 
him  the  error  he  committed,  nor  is  there  any  one  less  likely  than 
he  to  repeat  it.     Mr.  Reclus  does  not  belong  to  the  dangerous 
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classes,  and  no  good  or  useful  purpose  would  be  answered  by  treat- 
ing him  as  if  he  did.  On  the  contrary  he  is  already,  though  still  a 
young  man,  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  with  the  best  and  most 
productive  portion  of  his  life  yet  before  him  ready  to  be  devoted 
to  the  fame  and  welfare  of  his  country.  In  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  more  especially  in  view  of  the  services  Mr. 
Reclus  rendered  our  country  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  I 
venture  to  hope  you  will  interest  yourself  in  his  case,  and  that  you 
may  be  able  to  prevent  a  consummation  only  less  calamitous  to 
France  than  to  Mr.  Reclus  himself  and  his  dependent  family. 

In  invoking  the  clemency  of  the  French  government  you  will 
be  asking  no  greater  indulgence  for  Mr.  R.  than  our  own  govern- 
ment extended  to  an  army  of  rebels  far  more  culpable  than  he ;  and 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  appeal  from  you  in  his  behalf 
could  be  made  in  vain.  It  will  be  easy  for  your  secretaries  now  in 
Paris  to  verify  all  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Reclus's  character  and  repu- 
tation.    I  am  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  servant 

This  letter  yielded  me  no  echo  from  Washburne,  nor  conse- 
quently from  Reclus.  Washburne  did  not  read  my  letter,  though 
he  had  told  me  that,  if  I  should  write  one,  he  would  see  what 
could  be  done. 


huntington  to  bigelow 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere 
27  Aug.  '71. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Yours  of  no  date  with  Mr.  Bunsen's  note  reached  me  yester- 
day. I  don't  think  of  anything  more  that  can  be  done  for  Reclus. 
I  saw  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  week  —  after 
Jules  Simon's  visit  to  Cherbourg  —  which  I  meant  to  cut  out  and 
send  you :  it  stated  that  the  Minister  had  ordered  or  procured  an 
amelioration  of  Reclus's  treatment,  who  was  suffering  from  the 
confinement  and  ordinary  fare  of  the  pontons.  This  is  the  only 
news  I  have  of  our  worthy  enthusiastic  friend,  and  is  good  after 
a  fashion.  The  delay  in  examination  and  trial  of  the  prisoners 
is  abominable.     I  think  with  time  some  pretty  large  measure  of 
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amnesty  will  be  adopted  by  government,  if  not  in  justice  to  the 
prisoners  in  mercy  to  itself :  else  it  is  like  to  be  out  of  existence  long 
before  it  can  try  them  all.  I  am  not  surprised  at  Washburne's 
indifference.  "Of  course  he  had  never  heard  of  Reclus"  —  and 
if  he  had,  he  would  of  course  care  as  little.  Reclus  is  not  an 
American  voter,  slangwhanger,  or  even  newspaper  writer.  What 
interests  me  more  in  your  note,  or  rather  in  that  of  your  friend 
Bunsen,  is  the  reference  to  some  trouble  in  your  home.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  and  whoever  be  the  "patient,"  I  trust  it  is  passed. 

The  Tribune  folks  asked  me  back  for  the  third  time.  I  have 
gone  back  only  half  way,  agreeing  only  to  write  when  I  feel  like 
it  and  what  I  feel.  WTien  Mr.  Friedlander1  was  in  my  room  I 
supposed  it  certain  that  I  should  go  to  Berlin  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember, and  he  was  kind  enough  to  offer  to  engage  rooms  for  me 
in  advance  out  of  an  hotel.  Since  then  letters  have  come  that  are 
like  to  turn  my  visit  to  England  instead.  ...  I  would  thank 
you  to  make  my  apologies  to  Mr.  Friedlander  for  not  returning 
his  call.  The  weather  was  most  debilitating.  I  was  not  well  in 
body,  was  oppressed  by  very  sad  news  at  the  time  from  home, 
and  presently  left  town  for  country  air  and  quiet,  getting  back 
only  yesterday.  I  promised  him  to  inquire  again  about  the  Ste- 
Beuve  Port-Royal  books  and  have  not  kept  my  promise.  Will 
though.  Don't  think  they  have  been  sold  —  surely  not  at  public 
sale — nor  that  they  will  be,  before  next  fall. 

I  don't  think  any  more  of  going  to  America  this  year. 

I  received  your  book  (5  copies)  from  London :  read  it  with  real 
interest  and  don't  find  the  first  part  so  much  out  of  date  as  you 
represented.  Things  are  on  the  change  here,  and  what  seems  an- 
cient history  one  week  turns  up  adualite  almost  the  next.  I  gave 
one  copy  to  Sam'l  Bowles,  who  was  here,  to  my  high  content, 
about  the  time  the  books  came  from  Sampson,  Low  and  Co. 
J.  A.  C.  Gray,  I  find  by  his  card,  is  in  town,  or  was  some  time  last 
week.    I  can't  call  on  him  till  to-morrow. 

I  do  hope  that  "your  patient"  no  longer  gives  anxiety. 

Very  truly  yours 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Commune,  Mr.  Laboulaye  was  a 
voluntary  exile  in  the  obscure  village  of  Bolbec.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thiers  government  he  was  elected  to  the  Assemblee 
nationale;  shortly  af  terward  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter : 

>Head  of  the  largest  scientific  book  business  (retail)  in  Berlin  and  in  the  world. 
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Translation 

Glatigny,  Versailles,  July  28,  187 1. 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  should  have  written  you  long  ago.  The  terrible  events  we 
have  passed  through  explain  my  silence.  You  must  pardon  a 
great  deal  to  shipwrecked  people. 

I  wrote  you  after  the  4th  of  September,  telling  you  I  should 
remain  at  Paris  to  do  my  duty  as  a  hospital  nurse.  But  I  was  not 
able  to  execute  this  purpose.  Threatened  ever  since  the  6th  of 
September  by  the  communists,  who  already  believed  themselves 
sure  of  success  and  who  counted  upon  the  existence  of  martial  law 
to  come  into  power,  I  believed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  Paris 
for  some  days  and  left  it  to  organize  some  ambulances  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  prompt  arrival  of  the  Prussians  closed  to  me  the 
gates  of  Paris,  and,  separated  from  a  part  of  my  family,  I  tarried 
at  Bolbec,  near  Havre,  and  from  December  until  the  armistice 
I  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and  of  the  invasion.  I  have  en- 
joyed a  close  inspection  of  Prussian  civilization  and  I  hope  that 
light  will  soon  break  upon  the  conduct  of  a  people,  who  in  con- 
tempt of  the  modern  law  of  nations,  have  conducted  themselves 
with  all  the  barbarity  and  the  rapacity  of  the  lansquenets  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  They  deceive  you  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States,  but  a  lie  lives  but  a  day.  History  will  dissi- 
pate it. 

I  with  my  own  eyes  have  seen  systematic  incendiarism;  the 
ransoming  of  cities  and  villages  which  did  not  defend  themselves; 
the  taking  of  hostages;  thefts  by  officers  and  soldiers;  the  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery  of  the  chiefs;  all  crimes  united  save  one 
(assaults  upon  female  chastity)  and  I  have  conceived  a  profound 
hatred  for  this  hypocritical  and  perverse  race,  incapable  alike  of 
nobility  and  generosity.  Do  not  believe  that  at  my  age  I  am 
using  the  language  of  wounded  pride;  of  a  false  patriotism;  no,  it 
is  as  a  man,  not  as  a  Frenchman,  that  I  experience  as  much  indig- 
nation as  contempt  for  such  brigands. 

Returning  to  Paris  the  15th  of  March,  I  withdrew  on  the  26th 
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to  my  house  at  Versailles,  which  the  Prussians  had  abandoned  on 
the  1 2  th.  I  had  been  but  moderately  pillaged  in  comparison 
with  my  neighbors. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  no  officers  in  my 
house.  The  gardener  had  furnished  the  soldiers  what  wine  and 
wood  they  asked  for,  so  they  were  contented  with  pillaging  my 
wine  cellar  and  taking  some  trifling  articles  which  pleased  them. 
Besides,  they  were  Catholics,  and  they  had  respected  the  crucifix 
of  my  wife  which  they  had  placed  with  veneration  on  a  stand  and 
surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  boxwood.  Next  door  to  me  a  much 
more  important  house,  belonging  to  Madame  the  Marchioness 
de  La  Tour  Dupin,  was  entirely  pillaged  and  the  family  pictures 
carefully  packed  up  for  Berlin  with  the  pianos  and  the  clocks. 
But  what  is  this  to  St.  Cloud  burned  with  petroleum  the  day  after 
the  armistice.  Six  hundred  houses  were  deliberately  destroyed 
to  show  the  French  people  that  the  Prussians  make  war  seriously 
and  without  romanticism.  You  will  have  difficulty  in  believing 
this,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  truth  will  strike  you,  and  if 
you  could  once  see  St.  Cloud  you  would  know  what  to  expect  of 
Prussian  virtue.  It  resembles  that  of  your  aristocrats  at  the 
South.     "It  is  the  sum  of  all  villainies." 

I  shall  read  your  brochure1  with  interest  but  I  doubt  if  any  one 
outside  of  France  can  form  any  just  idea  of  our  situation.  We  are 
very  "sick"  and  the  wisdom  of  the  late  elections  can  not  delude  us. 
The  cities  and  the  country  are  overrun  by  communism,  and  with 
the  provisional  government  which  we  have  we  may  see  one  fine 
day  either  a  military  pronunciamento  or  a  social  war.  To  save 
France  there  is  need  of  a  generous  heart  and  an  arm  of  iron.  Mr. 
Thiers  is  only  a  skilful  politician,  little  used  to  governing.  He 
will  have  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  which  body  is  very  prudent, 
but  will  he  have  it  in  the  country?  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
it  were  better  that  the  national  assembly  were  a  constitutional 
convention.  We  have  great  need  of  a  constitution  —  of  a  defini- 
tive government.  But  our  statesmen  do  not  know  that  security 
is  the  great  need  of  the  people.  They  have  been  in  opposition  all 
their  lives,  crying  Vive  la  liberie.  And  they  suppose  too  readily 
that  an  assembly  gives  society  all  the  guarantees  that  it  needs 
for  working,  for  living.  I  do  not  yet  know  what  part  I  shall  play 
in  the  assembly.  I  am  old,  tired,  without  ambition,  and  lack 
everything  that  is  needed  to  lead  a  party  or  to  assist  in  leading  it. 

lFrance  and  Hereditary  Monarchy. 
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I  shall  do  my  best  when  I  shall  have  studied  the  temper  of  the 
assembly  a  little.  It  is  certainly  very  honest  and  very  moderate, 
but  it  is  very  ignorant  and  very  easy  to  deceive  with  fine  words 
and  platitudes. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Thiers  will  compromise  himself  with  Italy. 
He  is  very  decided  about  repairing  the  destruction  of  the  war  and 
rehabilitating  our  army,  but  the  behavior  of  the  King  of  Italy 
towards  us  is  not  of  a  nature  to  fortify  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations.  We  cannot  forget  that  Victor  Emmanuel  violated  the 
treaty  he  had  signed  as  soon  as  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
him  respect  it.  Neighbors  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  mis- 
fortunes, to  break  their  word,  are  not  to  the  taste  of  Frenchmen. 
It  is  not  the  Catholics  alone  who  are  wounded  by  this  bad  faith. 
Besides,  I  have  explained  myself  on  this  point  with  friends  in 
Italy.  I  believe  the  union  of  the  two  countries  useful  and  neces- 
sary, but  on  the  condition  that  the  Pope  is  not  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  union. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria  towards  the  Pope 
and  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
I  would  prefer  that  von  Bismarck  should  enter  upon  that  path, 
where  he  will  certainly  learn  that  force  can  accomplish  nothing 
against  conscience  (misled  or  not,  it  little  matters).  The  merit 
of  France  has  been  that  she  has  always  respected  the  scruples  of 
Catholicity  and  never  broken  with  the  old  Gallican  policy.  Let 
von  Bismarck  bring  back  the  Concorditaire  traditions  of  Louis 
XIV  as  he  has  brought  back  the  law  of  nations  to  the  time  of  the 
war  of  the  Palatinate;  that  is  his  affair.  A  near  future  will  in- 
form him  that  he  has  deceived  himself  in  religious  as  well  as  in 
political  matters,  and  that  he  is  only  planting  everywhere  the 
germs  of  a  war  which  will  be  the  scourge  and  the  degradation  of 
Europe  for  a  period  of  time  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
He  has  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that  the  Frenchman  was  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  Germany.  He  will  soon  declare  that  German 
Protestantism  ought  to  make  an  end  of  Roman  Catholicism.  We  will 
see  where  these  theories  of  hatred  and  vengeance  lead  to.  For 
myself,  the  issue  is  not  doubtful;  it  is  the  awakening  of  all  the 
animosities  of  religion  and  of  race  and  in  due  time  a  war,  of  which 
the  war  of  1870  will  have  been  but  the  feeble  prelude.  These 
ideas  will  doubtless  astonish  you,  and  you  will  think  me  very  mis- 
anthropic and  melancholy.  You  are  young  enough  to  see  some 
day  that  I  had  but  too  much  ground  for  these  apprehensions. 
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Adieu!    My  respects  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me. 

Very  truly  yours 


How  true  was  Bismarck's  reply  to  the  almost  pathetic  inquiry 
of  Thiers: 

"Mais  qui  combattez  vous  done?" 

"Louis  XIV,"  was  the  reply. 

It  never  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Laboulaye,  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  though  it  necessarily  humiliated  France, 
gave  to  himself  a  prominence  in  public  affairs  for  which  he  had 
sighed  in  vain  under  the  empire.  Not  only  was  he  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  assembly  in  187 1,  and  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  reorganization  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  but 
in  1873  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  College  of  France,  and 
subsequently  elevated  to  the  highly  remunerative  dignity  of  sen- 
ator for  life.  He  filled  the  position  of  a  representative  always 
with  dignity  and  ability,  but  he  never  became  the  focus  of 
any  considerable  popular  influence.  His  standards  were  for  the 
most  part  too  high  for  effective  partisanship.  Though  imbued 
with  liberal  opinions,  he  was  too  exclusively  in  sympathy  with  the 
comparatively  restricted  class  with  which,  in  books  or  in  society, 
he  had  always  lived,  and  among  whom  he  had  always  found  his 
models.  His  health,  too,  was  always  delicate  —  a  circumstance 
which  aided  to  diminish  his  by  no  means  numerous  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  world  at  large. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

*^  *^  ^^  *j»  ^+  ^^  ^^ 

'■  Carlsbad,  July  2Q>  187 1.  Among  theguestsat  Carlsbad  was  Gen- 
eral von  Etzel,  who  had  commanded  a  division  in  the  late  German- 
Austrian  war  and  had  solicited  from  me  a  copy  of  my  brochure 
France  and  Hereditary  Monarchy,  expressing  a  desire  to  translate  it. 

August  2, 1 87 1.  Von  Bunsen  says  the  General  lost  the  battle 
of  Koniggratz,  for  if  he  had  moved  the  10,000  troops  under  his 
command  as  he  should  have  done,  the  whole  Austrian  army  would 
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have  been  captured,  over  200,000  men  at  least,  instead  of  being 
simply  pursued  and  slaughtered  until  the  King  put  a  stop  to  the 
useless  waste  of  life.  Some  one  said  to  the  General,  "You  have 
lost  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to  a  general."  Moltke 
regarded  that  battle  as  to  him  a  defeat.  He  has  but  one  system 
of  tactics,  the  capture  of  his  enemy.  A  dead  enemy  does  not 
count  with  him.  He  only  shoots  in  order  to  capture,  and  every 
man  killed  is  a  leaf  taken  from  his  victorious  wreath.  General 
von  Etzel  has  never  had  a  command  since.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  but  nothing 
of  that  appears  on  his  card. 

At  dinner  to-day  I  mentioned  that  Prince  Metternich1  had 
once  told  me  of  the  large  quantity  of  papers  kept  by  his  father, 
and  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  have  leisure  to  edit.  Von  Bunsen 
said  the  old  prince  was  a  blagueur;2  that  his  own  father  when  yet 
a  young  man  knew  Metternich  well.  For  reasons  of  his  own  the 
Prince  was  specially  devoted  to  von  Bunsen,  who  spent  hours  and 
days  with  him.  The  father  of  von  Bunsen  told  his  son  that  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  Metternich  he  never  heard  him  say  any- 
thing striking  or  wTorth  remembering.  I  remarked  that  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Von  Bunsen  quoted  in  reply 
a  remark  of  Napoleon  while  President  to  his  friends  when  they 
were  dismayed  with  the  supposed  popularity  of  Changarnier, 
"Une  ligne  du  Moniteur  suffira  pour  cela."  Returning  again  to 
Metternich,  he  said  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  money  from  any- 
one. When  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  about 
to  separate,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  sent  for  the  Prince 
and  said  to  him,  "Prince,  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  permit  the 
friendship  wrhich  we  have  contracted  for  each  other  during  these 
last  months  to  terminate  here.  I  wish  to  cultivate  it.  I  want 
you  to  write  me  as  often  at  least  as  once  a  fortnight.  Of  course 
I  cannot  expect  you  to  give  your  time  to  me  without  suitable 
recompense.     I  shall  give  orders  to  my  legation  in  Vienna  to 

place  at  your  disposal roubles,  (a  sum  as  great  perhaps  as 

all  the  rest  of  Metternich's  revenue).  The  Prince  received  it 
without  a  blush,  not  at  all  oblivious  of  the  French  proverb  that 
"Qui  prend  s' engage."  Von  Bunsen  added  that  every  time  a  new 
loan  was  made  the  Rothschilds  used  to  make  Metternich  costly 

JRichard,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  diplomat,  himself  a  diplomat  and  ambassador  to 
Trance  from  1859  to  1870. 

-The  Prince  did  edit  his  father's  papers,  and  published  them  in  1879  under  the  title 
Denkw  iirdigke  itc  ft 
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presents.  In  one  case  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  at  Frankfort 
or  going  through,  and  were  guests  of  Rothschild.  As  they  were 
stepping  into  their  carriage  to  leave,  the  Baron  remarked  to  the 
Princess,  "You  have  neglected  to  bring  your  shawl:  allow  me," 
and  with  that  covered  her  shoulders  with  a  cashmere  or  Indian 
shawl  worth  a  mint  of  money.  During  the  famous  Congress  of 
Vienna  all  the  monarchs  were  the  guests  of  some  nobleman,  and 
pretty  much  all  present  were  of  royal  or  imperial  rank.  Baron 
Rothschild  was  among  the  invited  par  exception  but  he  modestly 
took  his  place  near  the  host  and  not  among  the  nobility.  All  of 
the  guests  one  after  the  other,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  Roths- 
child, rose  and  saluted  him  except  the  King  of  Prussia.  Some  one 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  rise.  He  replied,  "Did  not  I?  Well, 
I  suppose  I  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  owe  him  anything." 
The  emperor  of  Austria  gave  Metternich  the  Johannisberger 
estate  on  the  Rhine.  It  belonged,  if  to  anyone,  most  probably 
to  the  German  Empire,  which  no  longer  existed.  At  all  events 
it  was  a  property  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  except  as  a  gift  to 
some  benefactor  both  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  large  orders  for  Johannisberger  wine  from  the  crowned 
heads  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  other  allied  powers  at  ridic- 
ulously high  prices  that  that  wine  acquired  its  reputation.  It  is 
by  no  means,  said  von  Bunsen,  the  best  wine  grown  on  the  Rhine, 
but  to  bribe  the  Prince  by  an  appeal  to  a  passion  through  which 
he  was  always  accessible,  they  gave  the  wine  a  reputation  which 
it  preserves  still  to  at  least  a  profitable  extent.  The  family  of 
the  Prince  is  descended  from  Count  Metternich  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it  lived  off  of  the  Bishops  of  Treves,  who  made  the  daugh- 
ters abbesses  and  the  sons  something  else.  He  himself  was  born 
at  Coblenz.  The  king  of  Prussia,  wishing  to  make  him  some 
gratifying  testimonial,  purchased  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
and  which  had  frequently  changed  hands  since  it  had  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  family,  and  sent  him  the  title-deeds  with  a  pleasant 
letter.  The  Prince  sent  the  papers  at  once  to  his  agents  with 
instructions  to  sell  the  property  and  remit  the  proceeds  to 
him. 

Von  Bunsen  knew  Morrison1  in  London,  of  whose  history  he 
was  reminded  by  my  telling  of  a  dream  which  I  had  had  dozens  of 
times  in  my  life  of  being  perfectly  destitute  of  money.  He  said 
Morrison  died  in  an  asylum  raving  mad.     He  was  tolerably  quiet 

•A  man  of  notorious  wealth  and  eccentricities,  and  resident  of  London,  latefy  deceased. 
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till  Saturday  came,  when  he  was  very  much  agitated  at  the  hour 
of  twelve  o'clock  when  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  a  shilling. 
He  imagined  himself  in  a  workhouse,  and  that  it  was  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  shilling  that  he  was  dependent  for  his  support.  He 
died  leaving  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Von  Bunsen  visited 
him  once  at  his  country-place  in  Berkshire,  and  remarked  the 
radiance  of  satisfaction  from  the  old  man's  face  when  he  declined 
a  very  fine  cigar  offered  to  him.  The  old  man  smoked  the  best 
of  cigars  costing  tenpence  or  a  shilling  perhaps.  Von  Bunsen 
also  remarked  the  cold  reception  he  met  with  from  the  tenantry 
when  he  walked  out  among  them  till  they  were  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  a  spy  from  the  Hall.  Morrison  had  first  come  to  London 
as  a  clerk  for  some  obscure  merchant,  a  Mr.  Todd  or  some  such 
name.  One  day  he  proposed  to  Todd  to  trust  him  (Morrison) 
for  a  few  days  with  an  assorted  stock  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
£1,000.  Todd  assented.  Morrison  hired  a  little  shop  on  a 
popular  thoroughfare  for  fifteen  days  only,  put  in  his  goods  and 
advertised,  "Selling  out  a  bankrupt's  estate  at  a  great  sacrifice," 
&c,  &c.  In  forty-eight  hours  he  had  sold  out  and  pocketed 
a  profit  of  £800.  He  returned  to  Todd  his  money  and  asked 
him  to  double  the  venture.  Todd  again  consented.  Morrison 
opened  a  handsomer  store  in  a  more  desirable  quarter  of  London, 
got  some  help,  and  had  a  corresponding  success.  Mr.  Todd, 
finding  how  clever  he  was,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and 
in  due  time  took  him  into  partnership.  He  would  hear  of  large 
manufacturers  in  trouble,  would  take  advantage  of  their  neces- 
sities to  buy  their  stock  at  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  its  value,  and 
was  the  reputed  author  of  the  system  of  "selling  out  to  close  a 
bankrupt's  estate."  He  gave  his  sons  a  good  education.  The 
eldest,  Charles,  who  came  to  America,  was  just  like  his  father. 
He  wrote  from  the  United  States  that  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  making  money:  save  it.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters married  an  army  captain,  but  with  all  their  wealth  they  have 
never  been  able  to  take  any  position  in  England.  This  reminded 
me  of  a  line  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah:  "The  end  of 
evil  doers  shall  never  be  renowned."  Von  Bunsen  asked  Mor- 
rison why  with  all  his  affairs  he  sat  for  parliament.  "I  was 
married,"  he  replied,  "had  children  —  sons;  I  saw  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  accumulate  a  fortune  to  be  swept  away  by  revolution 
which  seemed  to  be  impending.  I  went  into  parliament  to  assist 
in  passing  the  reform  bill  which  1  felt  rendered  property  secure. 
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I  never  gave  myself  any  trouble  about  acquiring  wealth.     It 
came  so  easily  that  I  never  felt  the  cart  behind  me." 

Von  Bunsen  said  Napoleon  I  thought  meanly  of  Metternich. 
The  Prince  courted  one  of  the  Bonaparte  princesses.  The  Em- 
peror said  to  her  one  day,  "  Amusez  ce  niais  la." 

Carlsbad,  August  5,  iSyi.  Von  Bunsen  told  me  to-day  that 
when  William  B.  Astor  was  last  in  Europe  he  presented  Chevalier 
von  Bunsen,  the  father  of  George,  with  £2,000.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  delighted  and  had  it  all  invested  for  the  benefit  of  his 
wife. 

Hotel  Weisse  Hahn,  August  y,  1871;  Ratisbon,  8  p.  m.  Mr. 
von  Bunsen  and  I  left  Carlsbad  this  morning  for  a  Nachkur  tour 
into  Bavaria.  On  our  journey  von  Bunsen  gave  a  clever  illus- 
tration of  the  French  peasant's  notions  of  public  economy.  The 
tenant  farmer  presents  himself  in  Paris  punctually  according  to 
his  invariable  custom  at  the  residence  of  Madame  la  Baronne,  his 
rent,  all  in  five-franc  pieces,  in  a  bag.  At  her  convenience  he  is 
received  by  Madame  la  Baronne,  who  instructs  him  with  all  her 
eloquence  to  despise  and  hate  the  present  imperial  dynasty,  while 
he  goes  on  silently  counting  out  his  money  for  her.  The  farmer 
does  not  venture  to  argue  or  contest  the  views  of  Madame  la 
Baronne,  but  when  he  has  finished  his  counting,  and  she  has  pretty 
much  exhausted  her  vituperation,  he  interposes  a  "but."  "It 
may  be  all  as  you  say,  Madame  la  Baronne,  but  Madame,  the  late 
King  Louis  Philippe  was  so  mean."  "What  do  you  say,"  says 
the  Baroness,  in  consternation.  "The  late  King  —  God  forgive 
me  for  saying  it  —  was  so  stingy,  so  mean,  while  the  Emperor  is 
so  generous.  In  the  late  King's  time  he  was  so  grasping  and 
stingy  that  you  could  not  get  hold  of  a  rente  for  less  than  ninety. 
He  could  hardly  bear  to  let  them  go  at  that.  Now  you  can  get 
them  from  our  whole-hearted,  liberal-souled  Emperor  for  forty- 
five  or  forty-six.  Oh,  it  was  all  very  well  for  such  as  you,  Mad- 
ame la  Baronne,  but  the  present  government  suits  our  class 
better." 

Von  Bunsen  told  another  story  of  the  Emperor  during  the 
spiritualist  Home's  favor  at  court.  He  had  been  entertaining 
his  august  host  and  the  family  circle  with  some  important 
communications  from  the  spirit  world,  the  spirits  that  evening 
seeming  to  be  very  communicative.    At  last  Home  came  to  the 
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Emperor  and  said,  "Sire,  a  spirit  desires  to  communicate  with 
your  Majesty."  After  a  moment's  hesitation  not  without  a  little 
surprise,  the  Emperor  inquired  "who  made  the  request?"  Mr. 
Home  said  that  the  author  of  the  request  had  not  made  himself 
known,  and  seemed  indisposed  to  do  so.  The  Emperor  finally 
assented.  He  had  hardly  got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  felt  himself  kicked  the  whole  length  of  the  room  and  against 
the  wall.  He  recovered  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  a  little 
angrily  asked  Home  what  this  meant.  Home  said  it  was  Louis 
Philippe. 

Opposite  the  market  place  in  Ratisbon,  over  a  public  fountain, 
is  a  statue  of  Justice,  blindfolded,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
scales  in  the  other.  Opposite  this  fountain  is  the  Hotel  Golden 
Cross,  on  the  front  of  which  is  painted  a  portrait  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  three  verses  of  six  or  eight  lines  each,  painted  in  con- 
spicuous letters,  reciting  that  in  that  house  Emperor  Charles  V 
and  a  maiden,  Barbara  Blomberg,  begat  the  young  man  to  whose 
prowess  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Europe  owed  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  and  the  salvation  of  Christendom,  and  whose  effigy  adorned 
the  wall  of  the  hotel.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  or 
read  of  any  act  of  that  nature,  the  debauching  of  a  humble  maiden 
by  an  Emperor,  to  have  been  made,  with  its  fruits,  a  municipal 
distinction  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  memorial,  that 
Don  John  was  born  there,  but  that  he  was  begotten  there. 

Hotel  Marienbad,  Munich,  August  8,  i8yi.  This  morning  at 
half-past  six,  von  Bunsen  and  I  drove  to  the  Walhalla,  which  we 
found  to  be  an  institution  more  distinguished  for  the  celebrities 
omitted  than  for  those  admitted.  Among  the  omitted  we  noticed 
Melanchthon,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Huss,  the  Humboldts,  the 
Schlegels;  all  the  celebrities  in  natural  science,  such  as,  Wolf, 
Heinsius,  and  their  class,  while  there  is  an  abundance  of  generals 
and  princes  of  whom  the  world  has  heard  little  and  cares  less. 
Von  Bunsen  says  that  when  he  was  here  several  years  ago  with 
some  fellow-students  from  Bonn  to  spend  the  night,  all  they 
attempted  to  do  was  to  visit  the  Walhalla.  There  was  then 
already  much  talk  of  the  old  King's  excluding  Luther  from  a  col- 
lection of  German  notabilities.  They  remarked  as  they  entered, 
or  soon  after,  to  the  custodian,  "You  have  no  Luther  here." 
"Yes,  we  have,"  was  the  reply,  "and  here  it  is"  —  pointing  to  a 
portrait  from  one  of  Cranach's  later  pictures  —  "it  was  placed 
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here  last  night,  and  you  are  the  first  to  see  it."  It  seems  the 
young  king,  who  had  just  succeeded  Louis,  the  builder  of  the 
edifice,  had  lost  no  time  after  coming  to  the  throne  in  wiping  out 
the  stain  upon  the  government  by  giving  to  Luther  his  proper 
place  in  the  Walhalla.  This  monarch  was  the  father  of  the  king 
who  is  now  giving  a  helping  hand  to  Dollinger  and  who  threatened 
to  declare  war  against  France  in  spite  of  his  parliament,  if  they, 
under  priestly  influence,  refused  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Bavaria  had  bound  herself  to  help  Prussia  in  a 
defensive  war. 

The  bridge  on  which  we  crossed  the  Danube  to  go  and  return 
from  the  Walhalla  has  a  statue  of  a  boy  sitting  astride  of  some- 
thing in  imitation  of  a  roof,  with  his  hands  up  to  his  eyes,  looking 
at  the  cathedral  tower.  The  legend  as  given  by  our  driver  was 
that  the  architects  of  the  two  works,  the  bridge  and  the  cathedral 
tower,  had  a  strife  and  a  wager  on  which  of  them  should  get  the 
work  soonest  done.  The  bridge  man  won,  and  hence  this  monu- 
ment, which  had  a  touch  of  humor  in  it  which  pleased  us  very 
much. 
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KONIGSTEIN,  Aug.  9,  187 1. 

My  dear  Sons: 

You  are  both  about  to  leave  your  parents  for  other  guides  and 
for  an  indefinite  period.  I  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  I  was 
sent  from  home  to  school,  neither  I  nor  my  parents,  I  suppose, 
dreaming  that  our  separation  would  last  more  than  a  couple  of 
years.    I  never  returned  to  my  father's  house  except  as  a  visitor. 

Perhaps  a  similar  fate  may  be  in  store  for  you.  At  all  events, 
while  separated,  you  will  be  more  or  less  relieved  from  customary 
and  perhaps  unintelligible  restraints;  you  will  be  exposed  to  a  new 
order  of  temptations  and  left  in  greater  dependence  than  hereto- 
fore upon  your  own  judgment  and  upon  the  influence  of  com- 
parative strangers. 

In  the  course  of  my  varied  youthful  experiences  I  often  felt  the 
need  of  friendly  counsel,  and  in  reviewing  my  life  I  can  see  many 
occasions  where  a  timely  suggestion  in  regard  to  my  health  and 
conduct,  would  to  all  human  appearances,  have  been  of  incalcul- 
able advantage. 
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As  far  as  lies  in  my  power  I  would  like  to  be  such  a  counsellor 
to  you.  No  man  lives  to  my  age  without  gathering  some  experi- 
ences and  forming  some  rules  which,  though  they  may  not  insure, 
are  essential  to  success  in  life. 

As  I  am  not  to  be  with  you  to  minister  these  counsels  when  they 
are  likely  to  be  most  needed,  I  propose  to  put  some  of  the  more 
important  on  paper  that  you  may  read  and  meditate  them  at  your 
leisure.  You  will  find  them  consecrated  by  affection  —  I  hope 
also  by  some  measure  of  wisdom.  You  will  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  all  of  them  perhaps  at  first,  and  as  you  mature 
they  may  acquire  different  degrees  of  value  in  your  estimation. 
The  truth  in  some  of  them  has  been  purchased  by  me  at  a  great 
price.  Unless  you  accept  it  from  me  you  may  have  to  purchase 
it  on  as  onerous  terms  as  I  did. 

God  bless  to  you  what  I  have  here  written,  and  may  He  always 
have  you,  my  dear  children,  in  His  Holy  keeping. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 

Enclosure 


Take  as  much  of  your  necessary  sleep  as  possible  after  sundown 
and  before  micuiight. 

ii 

Use  your  eyes  and  brains  as  little  as  possible  upon  serious  and 
exciting  employments  after  sundown  or  immediately  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  eating. 

in 

From  your  habitual  nourishment  eschew  all  narcotics,  and 
especially  coffee,  tea,  beer  and  tobacco,  and  kindred  stimulants 
which  tend  to  prevent  or  impair  sleep  —  the  great  moral  as  well 
as  physical  restorative  of  man  —  and  every  thing  which  provokes 
or  palliates  the  consequences  of  indiscreet  indulgence. 

Happily  you  have  as  yet  no  tastes  of  this  sort  to  contend  with. 
Let  me  urge  you  most  earnestly  to  contract  none.  Narcotics  are 
treacherous  allies.  They  will  promise  you  strength  and  impunity 
for  all  kinds  of  excesses,  but  the  force  you  receive  through  them 
to-day  you  borrow  at  compound  interest  from  to-morrow;  they 
heat  your  blood,  develop  all  your  evil  propensities,  impair  your 
judgment  and  bring  upon  you  premature  infirmities.     A  taste 
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contracted  for  any  one  of  them,  is  the  mother  of  a  family  of 
appetites,  each  more  exacting  than  its  parent,  and  none  of  them  is 
ever  satisfied  till  it  has  destroyed  the  health  and  morals  of  its 
victim.  God  gives  us  daily  all  the  strength  we  require  for  our 
daily  duties.  This  allowance  is  so  divinely  apportioned  to  our 
needs  that  whoever  resorts  to  stimulants  to  increase  it,  commits 
precisely  the  offence  by  which  Adam  fell  and  repeats  the  folly  of 
the  unbelieving  Israelites  who  disobediently  stored  up  Manna 
beyond  their  daily  needs  only  to  breed  worms  and  offensive 
odours. 

IV 

Wash  yr  entire  person  every  day  in  cold  water,  being  sure  to 
take  such  exercise  after  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  you  com- 
fortably warm.  My  experience  agrees  with  the  prevailing  author- 
ity of  physicians,  that  the  best  time  for  bathing  is  directly  after 
leaving  yr  bed  in  the  morning. 

Let  me  commend  to  you  farther  and  without  qualification  the 
sanitary  habits  of  Mr.  Bryant  as  described  in  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Richards  in  March  last,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  copy. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  written  little  if  anything  destined  to  exert  a  more 
extensive  and  salutary  influence  upon  mankind  than  that  picture 
of  the  pure  and  simple  habits  by  which  the  first  English-writing 
poet  of  our  time  has  preserved  his  rare  mental  and  bodily  powers 
in  such  unimpaired  perfection;  like  Homer 

"  In  years,  but  not  impaired  by  years." 

Whosoever  faithfully  observes  the  daily  regimen  to  which  Mr. 
Bryant  has  addicted  himself  can  scarcely  furnish  more  reliable 
evidence  of  a  well  spent  life. 

VI 

Accustom  yourselves  to  master  whatever  study  you  undertake. 
Don't  be  bullied  or  tempted  into  passing  over  any  lesson  without 
understanding  it.  If  you  do  you  will  fall  into  indolent  and  slovenly 
habits  of  mind  which  will  deprive  what  you  learn  of  half  its  value 
and  gradually  weaken  your  character. 

VII 

Don't  waste  your  time  upon  poor  books,  whether  you  read  for 
instruction  or  recreation;  select  always  the  best  of  their  class. 
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Observe  the  same  rule  in  all  your  entertainments.  Keep  all  your 
standards  as  high  as  possible.  "Every  thing  good  in  man," 
says  Emerson,  "leans  upon  something  higher.  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star." 

VTII 

When  you  read  a  book  try  to  fix  clearly  in  your  mind  its  plan, 
its  leading  thought,  and  such  details  as  will  inform  without  cum- 
bering your  understanding.  Qualify  yourselves  before  laying  it 
aside,  to  give  to  another  person  a  just  idea  of  its  purpose  and 
character.  You  may  do  well  to  practise  this  upon  your  intimate 
friends. 

I  have  found  it  convenient  to  note  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  of  a 
book  I  have  been  reading,  the  pages  which  I  might  like  to  re- 
read or  which  contained  passages  to  which  I  might  wish  again  to 
refer.  Buckle  used  to  note  in  his  books  the  date  of  his  reading 
them.  In  this  practice  I  could  never  see  much  if  any  advantage. 
He  probably  did  or  would  not  have  persisted  in  it. 

IX 

Beware  of  the  ambition  to  read  fast  or  much.  It  is  the  most 
certain  way  you  can  adopt  of  being  a  long  time  in  learning  very 
little.  You  should  read  to  get  new  ideas  and  not  distractions. 
The  miners  of  California  are  not  the  richer  by  the  amount  of  sand 
they  wash  over  in  the  course  of  a  day  but  by  the  size  and  number 
of  the  nuggets  they  find  in  it. 


Cultivate  habits  of  meditation  and  reflection.  Don't  fancy  a 
half  hour  lost  because  you  have  no  book  to  read  or  companion  to 
talk  with.  You  may  reason  yourselves  into  more  knowledge 
than  you  can  ever  acquire  from  books,  for  every  thing  in  this 
world  is  the  logical  complement  of  every  thing  else.  Reading 
without  meditation  is  like  eating  without  digestion :  the  one  makes 
the  mind  and  the  other  the  body  thinner  and  feebler,  and  finally 
destroys  it.  Overfeeding  of  the  mind  in  this  way  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  our  time  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  regret- 
table consequences  of  cheap  printing.  If  our  reasoning  powers 
were  perfect,  we  could  reach  all  truth  without  books.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  more  we  reflect  the  smaller  will  be  the  proportion  of 
our  valuable  knowledge  derived  from  books. 
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XI 

Do  not  look  for  friends  in  a  circle  that  does  not  receive  you 
socially  upon  equal  terms.  Association  with  "one's  betters," 
as  persons  occupying  a  higher  social  position  than  ourselves 
are  vulgarly  termed,  is  only  possible  at  the  expense  of  our 
dignity  and  self  respect,  and  tends  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
often  purely  imaginary  and  pernicious  distinctions.  There  is 
an  excellent  old  French  proverb  which  says,  "II  faut  que 
l'amitie  nous  trouve  ou  nous  fasse  egaux." 

xn 

As  a  general  thing  cultivate  the  companionship  of  people  who 
are  more  mature,  and  in  some  respects  substantially  more  accom- 
plished than  yourselves.  Distrust  your  motives  if  you  find  your- 
selves inclining  to  the  societyjof  people  younger  or  less  educated, 
or  for  any  other  reason  more  ready  to  flatter  your  vanity  by 
allowing  you  precedence  of  them.  I  have  rarely  known  a  boy 
who  sought  his  associates  mainly  among  boys  who  were  younger 
or  in  a  lower  class  than  himself,  that  was  much  esteemed  by  his 
classmates  or  that  took  a  high  rank  either  in  his  school  or  in 
the  world.  The  famous  Lord  Clarendon  said  "that  he  never 
was  so  proud,  or  thought  himself  so  good  a  man,  as  when 
he  was  the  meanest  (that  is,  the  least  important)  man  in  the 
company." 

xm 

Beware  how  you  allow  your  friendships  to  ripen  into  intimacies, 
for  the  next  stage  of  such  fruit  is  apt  to  be  decay. 

The  illustrious  Wm.  von  Humboldt  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
said  wisely,  "Friendship  and  love  require  confidence,  the  fullest 
and  most  heartfelt,  but  confidences,  never."  To  his  I  will  add  a 
remark  of  La  Bruyere  equally  sagacious  and  more  felicitously 
expressed:  "Toute  confiance  est  danger euse  si  elle  n'est  pas 
entiere.  II  y  a  peu  de  conjonctures  ou  il  ne  faille  tout  dire  ou  tout 
cacher.  On  a  deja  trop  dit  d'un  secret  a  celui  a  qui  Von  croit  de- 
voir en  derober  une  cir Constance." 

Ponder  both  these  cautions  before  you  abandon  yourselves  to 
any  of  those  absorbing  intimacies  in  which  young  people  sepa- 
rated from  their  friends  are  prone  to  indulge. 
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XIV 

Before  commencing  your  daily  employments,  never  fail  to 
make  some  formal  recognition  of  your  dependance  upon  your 
Father  in  Heaven  for  everything  you  are  or  hope  to  become,  and 
invoke  His  presence  and  direction  during  the  day.  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  make  a  chapter  or  at  least  a  few  verses  of  the 
Bible  a  subject  of  daily  meditation.  With  the  Bible  under  your 
hands  you  may  get  on  very  well  without  any  other  book ;  but  all 
the  libraries  in  the  world  would  be  no  adequate  substitute  for  it. 


xv 

Give  yourselves  little  concern  about  the  results  of  what  you  do 
or  undertake.  They  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory  if  the  motives  of 
your  conduct  are  unexceptionable.  Our  life  in  this  world  is  but  a 
succession  of  choices  between  good  and  evil  motives.  It  is  even 
doubted  whether  what  we  do  has  much  if  any  effect  upon  any  but 
ourselves,  but  the  moral  quality  of  our  motives  for  any  act,  how- 
ever trifling  apparently  or  unconsidered,  affects  our  destinies  for 
eternity. 

XVI 

Among  all  the  forces  and  graces  of  your  characters  be  sure  that 
truthfulness  ranks  with  the  first.  Disingenuousness  of  any  kind 
is  a  confession  of  weakness.  No  one  would  resort  to  it  who  did 
not  feel  himself  unequal  to  the  immediate  emergency  without  it. 
Lying  is  blasphemous.  It  is  repeating  the  crime  of  Peter  and 
denying  our  Lord  and  Master  of  whom  all  truth  is  a  part.  In  the 
course  of  your  life  it  will  often  seem  as  if  very  substantial  advan- 
tages would  result  from  taking  what  appear  to  be  trifling  and 
venial  liberties  with  the  truth.  This  is  a  dreadful  delusion.  We 
can  take  no  sacrifice  of  truth  however  slight  without  parting  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  force,  not  to  speak  of  those  higher  consid- 
erations which  I  trust  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  reminded  of 
by  me.  The  power  which  habitual  truthfulness  of  speech  and 
character  confers  upon  those  who  possess  it  would  make  the  falsest 
villain  the  most  truthful  if  blindness  were  not  one  of  the  Provi- 
dential conditions  of  duplicity.  This  view  of  the  wisdom  of 
truth  is  no  novelty.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Homer.  When 
Telemachus,  voyaging  in  search  of  his  father,  arrives  at  Pylos, 
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Minerva  proposes  that  he  go  at  once  and  ask  the  advice  of  Nestor, 
saying: 

"Entreat  him 
"That  frankly  he  declare  it.  He  will  speak 
"No  word  of  falsehood.     He  is  truly  wise."1 

The  great  need  throughout  the  world  to-day  in  every  calling,  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  is  truthful  men  who  are  proof  against 
all  temptation  to  deceive  and  betray 

XVII 

In  your  intercourse  with  people  let  your  predominant  purpose  be 
to  serve  them.  What  you  do  with  a  single  eye  to  the  welfare  of 
a  fellow  creature  you  will  never  regret,  whether  your  efforts  ac- 
complish the  result  you  hope  or  not.  Such  acts  are  "the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God"  which,  says  St.  Paul,  "are  without  repen- 
tance." You  cannot  say  as  much  of  what  you  do  ostensibly  for 
the  good  of  others  but  with  an  ulterior  view  to  some  personal 
advantage.  Such  plantings  rarely  if  ever  yield  the  fruit  that  is 
expected  of  them.  It  is  what  you  do  for  others  that  wins  for 
you  friends,  not  what  they  do  for  you. 

xvm 

Beware  how  you  talk  of  yourselves.  You  can  converse  upon 
no  topic  on  which  you  are  likely  to  appear  to  so  little  advantage, 
upon  which  you  will  rind  it  more  difficult  to  avoid  wilful  misrep- 
resentations, or  upon  which  what  you  have  to  say  is  less  likely 
to  edify  your  audience. 

XIX 

Let  me  implore  you  never  to  allow  yourselves  to  be  interested 
in  any  game  of  chance.  When  I  was  first  leaving  home  for  col- 
lege, my  mother,  to  my  surprise,  asked  me  to  promise  not  to 
"play  cards"  (the  only  kind  of  gambling  she  had  ever  heard  of, 
though  I  doubt  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  pack  of  cards  in  her  life) 
while  I  was  away.  Of  course  at  that  age  —  I  was  not  quite  four- 
teen —  I  had  no  idea  of  the  fascinations  which  gaming  possesses 
for  some  temperaments,  and  it  cost  me  nothing  to  give  her  the 
promise  she  desired,  nor,  at  first,  to  keep  it.     She  asked  me  on 

'Bryant's  Odyssey  —  Book  III,  25. 
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my  return  if  I  had  been  faithful  to  my  engagement.  I  was 
happily  able  to  say  I  had  been,  and  the  satisfaction  my  answer 
gave  her  strengthened  me  to  be  always  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the 
question,  though  she  never  asked  it  again.  As  I  grew  older  I 
found  myself  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the  chains  in  which  I 
had  bound  myself,  and  thought  myself  a  better  judge  than  she, 
of  the  extent  to  which  I  could  with  propriety  participate  in  the 
amusements  of  my  comrades.  But  I  was  too  fond  of  my  mother 
to  give  her  the  pain  of  a  confession  that  I  had  disregarded  her 
wishes  or  my  pledge,  and  as  a  consequence  I  went  through  college 
without  winning  or  losing  a  penny  upon  a  game  of  chance.  I 
then  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  her  restriction,  which  has  been 
growing  clearer  to  my  mind  ever  since;  and  if  she  were  to  descend 
from  her  home  among  the  angels  and  ask  if  I  had  been  faithful  to 
my  college  vows  against  gaming,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  could 
still  answer  her  in  the  affirmative. 

I  regard  gaming  as  the  most  depraving  of  all  the  vices  to  which 
one  can  become  addicted.  It  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is 
wholly  infernal  in  its  origin  and  tendency.  The  gambler's 
pleasure  is  purchased  only  by  the  corresponding  misfortune  of  his 
neighbour.  One  must  lose  just  as  much  of  what  he  values  as  the 
other  gains.  The  strife  of  each,  therefore,  is  that  of  Satan  — 
to  make  himself  happy  through  another's  misery,  exactly  revers- 
ing the  Christian  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us,  and  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  No  one  can  be- 
come habituated  to  the  struggles  of  the  gaming  table  without 
becoming  more  and  more  like  a  devil. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  falling  under  this  vice  is  to  change 
the  character  of  our  associates.  We  are  attracted  to  and  attract 
those  who  are  animated  by  the  same  Satanic  lust,  while  we  alien- 
ate all  our  former  friends  who  have  resisted  its  perilous  fasci- 
nations. Thus  every  day  the  gambler  loses  his  hold  upon  the 
virtuous  portion  of  society,  and  surrounds  himself  gradually  with  a 
predatory  class  whose  "  house  is  the  way  to  Hell  going  down  to  the 
Chamber  of  Death."  One  may  measure  his  moral  deterioration 
by  the  change  and  steady  decline  in  the  character  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

In  your  games  remember  that  their  purpose  is  exercise  and 
recreation ;  and  in  any  dissension  between  yourselves  and  another 
you  will  never  lose  reputation  with  your  fellows,  nor  self  respect, 
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by  yielding  in  a  difference  where  you  may  feel  sure  that  you  are 
right,  remembering  that  triumph  over  one  another  is  not  the 
proper  purpose  of  your  game,  and  that  declining  to  have  a  con- 
troversy about  it  does  not  affect  the  relative  merits  of  your 
play. 

Whenever  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  enters  a  room  where  you  are 
sitting,  always  rise  and  stand  until  they  are  seated  or  leave. 

When  you  are  presented  to  a  person,  always  look  him  or  her 
directly  in  the  eye  until  the  course  of  conversation  releases  your 
attention.  I  have  seen  boys  and  men  whose  eye  I  could  not  catch 
even  while  I  was  shaking  their  hand.  I  won't  analyze  that 
species  of  boorishness,  for  you  are  too  young,  probably,  to  com- 
prehend it;  but  it  is  not  ununcommon  belief  among  men  of  the 
world  that  the  man  who  will  not  look  at  you  when  you  address 
him  is  more  or  less  of  a  rogue. 

Beware  of  affectations  of  any  sort.  People  are  never  ridiculous 
except  when  they  try  to  appear  to  others  what  they  are  not. 

Try  to  get  along  in  your  intercourse  with  your  comrades  with  as 
few  adjectives  as  possible,  for  they  are  only  required  when  you 
have  failed  to  select  a  proper  substantive  to  express  your 
meaning. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  call  your  comrades  nicknames  of  any 
kind  if  you  can  help  it,  and  never  apply  to  them  nicknames  which 
can  wound  their  pride  or  sensibility  in  the  slightest  degree.  Any 
boy  who  will  always  speak  to  or  of  his  comrades  by  their  proper 
names,  whatever  the  degree  of  their  intimacy,  is  sure  to  be  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  popular  of  the  school.  I  would  rather  have 
you  graduate  from  your  school  with  that  reputation  than  to  have 
you  graduate  at  the  head  of  your  class. 
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Motley's  Parthian  Arrow 

MOTLEY   TO    MRS.    BIGELOW 


Dear  Mrs.  Bigelow: 


6  Kneuterdyk,  The  Hague, 

io  Aug.  71. 


Pray  let  me  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  kind  expressions 
in  regard  to  my  removal  from  London.  No  man  was  ever  treated 
in  so  infamous  a  manner  by  any  civilized  government. 

I  hope  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  at  Kissingen.  The 
summer  is  just  beginning  here.  Until  the  last  three  or  four  days 
we  have  had  nothing  but  cold  weather.  Now  the  sea  baths  are 
very  agreeable  in  the  morning,  Scheveningen  being  only  twenty 
minutes'  drive. 

Pray  thank  your  husband  in  my  name  for  sending  me  Ms  book 
upon  France  &  Hereditary  Monarchy  which  has  just  been  for- 
warded to  me  from  London  &  which  I  shall  read  at  once  &  I  am 
sure  with  pleasure  &  profit. 

My  wife  &  youngest  daughter  send  much  love  to  you.  The 
others  are  not  with  us.  My  eldest  daughter  (Mrs.  Ives)1  has 
been  travelling  in  Northern  Italy  &  Southern  Germany  during 
the  last  two  months  &  is  now  about  leaving  Berchtesgaden  to 
return  to  us  here. 

Pray  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Bigelow  when  you  write  & 
believe  me  always. 

Very  faithfully  yrs 

J.    L.    Motley. 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

Oberammergau,  August  14, 1871.  Very  uncomfortable  lodgings 
and  a  sleepless  night,  benches  of  boards  for  seats;  and  my  im- 

' Elizabeth  Cabot  Motley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  L.  Motley,  twice  married,  first  to 
Capt.  T.  P.  Ives  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  then  (1877)  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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perfect  knowledge  of  German  quite  disqualified  me  for  enjoying 
the  entertainment  which  I  had  taken  much  pains  to  witness,  still 
more  to  judge  it.  There  are  a  few  things  I  may  say  of  it  however 
without  distrust.  One  of  its  merits  and  its  imperfections  results 
from  the  actors  being  quite  as  humble  in  social  station,  if  not  as 
uneducated,  as  most  of  the  persons  they  tried  to  represent. 
Christ  was  personated  by  a  man  of  thick,  jet-black  hair,  very  low 
forehead,  and  a  puggish  nose.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  feel  at 
ease  in  allowing  myself  to  associate  in  my  mind  the  person  of  our 
Savior  with  such  a  figure.  St.  John  too  was  represented  by  a 
person  who  looked  very  like  the  head  kellner  at  our  German 
hotel. 

To  such  and  to  all  who  require,  like  Doubting  Thomas,  to 
thrust  their  fingers  into  the  Lord's  wounds  before  they  can 
believe,  these  plays  may  be  very  useful.  To  me  they  have  a 
tendency  to  obscure  and  degrade  rather  than  to  clarify  and 
enlarge  my  conception  of  Christ's  passion  and  mission.  I  am 
not  sure  however  that  if  I  had  seen  it  under  more  favorable 
auspices  it  would  have  fouled  my  conception,  nor  am  I  sure  it 
would  not.  At  half-past  eleven  there  was  an  intermission  of 
one  hour.  At  half-past  two  I  returned  to  remain  an  hour.  The 
performance  lasted  until  five.  We  immediately  set  off  for  home. 
The  crowd  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  making  their  way  down 
the  mountain  reminded  me  of  my  return  from  the  Derby  in  i860. 

In  our  walks  and  rides  von  Bunsen  told  me  some  things  worthy 
of  remembrance.  His  father,  he  said,  commended  and  followed 
the  sententious  advice  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  father. 

Let  your  table  be  below  your  means, 

Your  dress  according  to  your  means, 

And  your  house  above  your  means. 

He  said  also  that  he  himself  wrote  Latin  at  five  and  read 
Plato's  Phaedo  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Speaking  of  the  famous  poem  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
which  set  all  England  talking  of  it,  and  which  was  never  avowed 
by  its  author,  he  said  it  was  assumed  that  there  were  but  two  men 
in  England  who  could  have  written  it,  Tom  Moore  and  Lord 
Byron.  Moore  promptly  gave  the  report  the  dementi  and  said  he 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  ever  written  a  poem  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  that,  or  something  to  that  effect.  Byron  never 
contradicted  the  report  as  to  himself,  but  allowed  it  to  prevail. 
The  original  draft  of  the  poem  with  many  alterations  and  in  dif- 
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ferent  forms  was  finally  discovered  among  the  papers  of  a  de- 
ceased country  clergyman  bearing  the  name  also  of  Moore,  who 
had  never  claimed  the  credit  of  the  verses  which  gave  him  rank 
among  the  poets  of  the  second  class  in  England.  Von  Bunsen 
then  said  Byron  was  one  of  the  worst  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
went  on  to  illustrate  with  the  following  stories. 

Von  Bunsen's  father  told  him  that  Byron  seemed  always  to  be 
acting.  When  the  order  was  sent  to  Thorwaldsen  at  Rome  for 
Byron's  bust  by  some  of  his  (Byron's)  admirers,  Thorwaldsen 
said  to  Mr.  von  Bunsen  senior  that  he  could  not  take  the  bust  of  a 
man  he  had  not  known;  he  would  like  to  meet  and  have  a  little 
conversation  with  him.  Von  Bunsen  senior  brought  them  to- 
gether at  his  house  two  or  three  times.  When  Byron  went  to 
Thorwaldsen 's  atelier  to  sit,  Thorwaldsen,  who  was  making  the 
preliminary  work,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  sitter,  at  last 
turned  to  him  to  get  a  definite  impression.  On  the  instant  Byron 
drew  himself  up  and  gave  to  his  face  a  theatrical  expression  as  far 
as  possible  from  that  with  which  Thorwaldesn  was  familiar. 
"Why,  my  Lord,"  said  Thorwaldsen,  "that  is  not  your  face." 
"That  is  the  way  I  wish  it  to  go  down  to  posterity,"  replied 
Byron. 

Again,  he  suddenly  opened  a  most  fervent  correspondence  with 
Samuel  Rogers,  then  in  Italy,  and  said  of  him  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  England  covered  with  glory,  etc.  In  time  Rogers  re- 
turned. Byron  gave  a  great  dinner  in  his  honor,  to  which  all 
that  was  famous  in  England  was  invited.  Rogers  had  the  seat 
of  honor,  was  to  lead  the  conversation,  and  the  greatest  defer- 
ence was  paid  by  Byron  to  what  he  said,  apparently.  Rogers 
had  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  leave  early  to  meet  a  previous  engagement  elsewhere.  In  due 
time  he  pled  this  engagement  and  retired.  Byron  followed  him 
to  his  coach  with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  were  a  minister  of 
state.  When  the  door  finally  closed  upon  the  retiring  guest, 
Bryon  returned,  went  to  Rogers'  seat  and  plucked  out  a  poem 
from  under  the  cushion  and  read  it  aloud.  It  was  the  most  ven- 
omous and  merciless  satire  upon  Rogers  and  his  poetry  that 
could  be  written  by  a  man  with  Byron's  genius  and  devilish  dis- 
position. 

Kissingen,  August  30,  i8yi.  Came  here  accompanied  by  an 
English  gentleman  well  on  in  years  by  the  name  of  Bennet,  whose 
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conversation  I  always  found  very  interesting.  He  said  the  father 
of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  was  pronounced  by  Robert  Peel  the 
cleverest  man  in  England,  and  the  son,  Monckton,  the  best 
educated.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  question  which  he  thought 
the  cleverer.  The  father  had  declined  the  peerage  and  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer.  The  Lord  did  not  decline  the  peer- 
age, which  was  given  him  by  Palmerston  with  whom  he  was 
always  very  friendly.  One  day  the  son,  Lord  Houghton,  had  his 
pocket  picked  while  walking  in  Belgravia.  He  chased  the  thief, 
who  however  was  much  the  better  runner,  but  who  fell  into  the 
arms  of  a  policeman  before  he  got  out  of  Houghton's  sight  and 
was  detained  till  he  came  up.  The  next  morning  Houghton  was 
obliged  to  give  up  an  invitation  to  Brockett  Hall,  Palmerston's 
country  place,  to  attend  the  police  and  give  the  thief  in  charge. 
The  thief  was  condemned  to  three  months  in  prison.  Houghton 
inquired  his  motive  for  resorting  to  such  a  life.  The  thief  said 
his  father  was  a  thief  and  had  trained  him  to  it  (he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old  and  a  fine  looking  fellow),  and  he  knew  no 
other  calling.  Houghton  asked  him  if  he  could  not  live  in  some 
other  way.  "Now  I  cannot  for  I  am  found  out.  They  have  a 
picture  of  me  at  the  prison;  I  shall  always  be  a  thief  in  England, 
whether  I  steal  again  or  not."  "If  I  give  you  the  means  to  get 
to  the  colonies,  do  you  think  you  could  live  honestly?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  was  his  reply.  "If  I  can  only  get  away  from  my  father  and 
from  England  I  shall  do  well  enough."  Houghton  paid  his  fare 
in  a  ship  to  Australia  and  told  the  captain  if  the  boy  conducted 
himself  well  to  give  him  £30  for  a  start  on  his  arrival.  This  was 
done.  The  boy  soon  got  a  place  as  sub-officer  in  a  prison,  mar- 
ried the  keeper's  daughter,  now  holds  a  position  from  the  govern- 
ment worth  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year,  and  writes  every  year 
to  Houghton  and  says  that  the  luckiest  day  of  his  life  was  that 
on  which  he  picked  his  Lordship's  pocket  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  first  honest  man  he  had  ever  known. 

Bennet  told  the  history  of  the  following  impromptu  by  Byron, 
addressed  to  Miss  Piggott,  an  old  sweetheart,  and  written  one 
day  at  Southwell.  Mr.  Bennet  knew  Miss  Piggott,  who  had 
never  married,  and  though  near  eighty  is  still  good-looking. 

Philosophers  have  never  doubted 

Ladies'  lips  were  made  for  kisses, 
By  Jove,  I  could  not  live  without  it 

In  such  a  stupid  place  as  this  is. 
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I  was  struck  this  morning  with  a  story  in  my  daughter's  little 
German  book  with  an  admirable  moral  of  the  boy  who  resented 
the  reply  of  the  echo  and  retorted  with  harsh  words  as  if  he  had 
been  insulted  by  some  other  boy  in  the  forest.  He  finally  ran 
with  his  grievance  to  his  mother,  who  wisely  told  him  that  if  he 
had  not  used  offensive  language  he  would  have  heard  none. 


BIGELOW    TO    HARGREAVES 

Konigstein    Septr.   24,   187 1. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  my  long  neglect  of  your  very  wel- 
come letter  in  August,  for  which,  however,  I  have  many  excellent 
pretexts,  if  no  good  excuse.  The  Carlsbad  waters  you  know  I 
suppose  reduce  men  to  the  last  stages  of  imbecility.  I  was  there, 
and  at  the  apogee  of  intellectual  inefficiency,  when  your  letter 
reached  me.  From  there  at  the  expiration  of  my  month,  I  went 
to  Oberammergau,  Munich  &c,  and  lived  in  railways  and  trunks 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  it  was  impossible  to  write  anything 
but  orders  for  money.  I  then  joined  my  family,  which  for  the 
most  part  was  camped  at  Kissingen,  and  where  I  found  Grace 
just  entering  a  tolerably  active  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  As  my 
wife  was  taking  the  waters  and  baths,  and  as  there  was  no  homoeo- 
pathic physician  there,  it  of  course  devolved  upon  me  to  be  the 
doctor  and  nurse.  Between  my  medicine,  nursing  and  a  kind 
Providence,  she  was  well  enough  to  move  in  about  a  fortnight, 
when  I  brought  her  here  near  Dresden  for  hydropathic  treatment, 
she  to  recover  from  her  fever  and  I  from  the  effects  of  the  Carls- 
bad waters,  which  did  not  destroy  my  stomach  altogether  only 
because  I  did  not  give  them  quite  time  enough.  Here  between 
bathing  and  walking  and  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  by 
the  clock  and  keeping  up  a  necessary  correspondence  with  the 
rest  of  my  household,  which  returned  to  Berlin  about  a  week 
since  —  (this  is  a  shocking  pen)  —  I  have  found  little  time  to 
think,  still  less  to  write  anything  which  I  should  think  worthy  of 
sending  to  Send-Holme.  I  know  I  take  the  risk  of  aggravating 
my  offence  by  this  long  explanation,  but  it  would  not  bear  abbre- 
viation and  besides  it  contains  an  outline  of  the  way  we  have 
passed  the  summer.    To-morrow  we  leave  here  for  Dresden  to 
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meet  John,  whom  we  propose  to  accompany  to  Freiberg  for  his 
matriculation  at  the  mining  school;  then  we  shall  spend  a  few 
days  in  Dresden  to  complete  our  study  of  its  galleries  and  shops; 
then  take  a  run  down  to  Prague  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  re- 
join the  Premier  Corps  d'Armee  at  Berlin  about  the  5th  of 
October. 

You  were  very  amiable  about  my  book,  and,  if  I  had  supposed 
Mr.  Mallet  would  have  given  it  the  consideration  which  he  and 
you  seem  to  have  given  it,  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  him  a  copy.  If  you  think  it  is  not  too  late  and  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  it  acceptable  to  him,  I  will  feel 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  send  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  given  you 
upon  the  enclosed  order,  and  offer  it  to  him. 

I  spent  nearly  an  hour  this  morning  in  overhauling  my  baggage 
trying  to  find  your  letter,  without  success,  that  I  might  have  re- 
ferred to  some  of  your  remarks,  but  fortunately  for  both  of  us 
perhaps,  I  did  not  find  it.  I  say  "fortunate"  because  I  should 
have  perhaps  been  tempted  into  a  wearisome  explanation  or 
defence  of  statements  upon  which  I  have  already  had  my  say  and 
that  perhaps  already  once  too  often.  If  we  are  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  again  and  we  have  exhausted  all  other  more 
agreeable  &  profitable  topics  of  conversation,  and  you  have  any 
stomach  left  for  the  topics  of  my  book,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  and  to  have  my  say  in  return.  I  can't  hope 
to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  Sir  F.  Mallet's  views,  but  perhaps 
you  will  be  willing  to  become  his  interpreter. 

Two  sons  of  Mr.  Armitage  of  Manchester  dined  here  with  some 
English  friends  day  before  yesterday.  They  are  studying  German 
in  Dresden.  Also  two  sons  of  Mr.  Parkinson  —  I  think  from 
Manchester  or  from  Accrington  —  were  also  here,  all  very  nice 
people  and  permit  me  to  say  that  when  English  people  are  nice  I 
find  them  very  nice. 

I  have  quite  lost  the  run  of  the  outer  world.  Occasionally  an 
American  paper  follows  me  into  my  seclusion,  but  I  scarcely  know 
of  anything  that  has  happened  in  Europe  since  the  first  of  August. 
I  can  send  you  therefore  nothing  of  any  interest.  I  see  nobody 
who  knows  anything.  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  George  von  Bun- 
sen,  with  whom  I  have  spent  considerable  time  this  summer,  in 
which  he  writes  (from  Berlin) : 

"The  Catholic  movement  in  South  Germany  is  extending  its 
purposes.    There  is  still  some  talk  about  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
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hood,  &c.  Yet  —  I  am  unable  to  feel  warmer  on  this  matter. 
These  good  men  entirely  forget  to  bring  their  wives  along  with 
them;  and  these  will  bring  the  whole  population  back  to  the 
Pope's  feet  in  a  short  time;  quod  averted  Dcus." 

I  feel  it  in  my  bones  that  the  relations  between  Germany  & 
Austria  are  not  satisfactory  and  that  some  critical  changes  are 
impending,  but  I  cannot  at  present  or  until  I  get  to  Berlin  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  One  thing  in  my  travels  has 
struck  me  very  much.  I  have  met  several  Austrians  quite  acci- 
dentally this  summer  and  have  been  surprised  to  hear  them 
speak  of  their  government  as  hopeless,  rupture  and  revolution 
as  inevitable  —  mere  questions  of  time.  Nor  have  I  met  any 
one  who  exhibited  any  faith  or  hope  in  the  present  dynasty  or 
constitution.  The  unsatisfactory  turn  given  to  the  negotiations 
at  Gastein,  the  omission  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  meet  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  there,  contrary  to  the  givings  out  of  the 
press,  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  jar  that  will  shake  her  brittle 
organization  to  pieces  will  be  given  her  by  Germany  before  1872 
is  as  old  as  187 1  now  is.  But  we  may  all  be  deceived  by  the  artful 
dodgers  who  are  playing  the  game. 

You  will  have  observed  that  Thiers  is  now  asking  his  people 
if  they  will  give  up  the  system  of  government  consecrated  by 
ages  and  traditions  and  glories,  &c.  About  three  months  ago 
the  salvation  of  France  he  said  depended  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
the  republic. 

While  I  was  at  Carlsbad  I  saw  Henry  Reeve,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  He  has  become  completely  anti-German  and 
pro-Gallican.  I  infer  that  this  is  the  Whig  policy,  for  Reeve  is 
only  a  reflector,  not  an  initiator.  It  is  in  my  judgment  very  bad 
policy  for  England,  and  the  emphatic  sympathy  which  Glad- 
stone shows  for  France  as  a  victim  of  Germany  is  to  my  sight  the 
weakest  feature  of  his  Administration.  I  hope  Odo  Russell  will 
straighten  him  out  on  that  point,  for  a  close  alliance  with  Ger- 
many is  much  more  important  to  England  than  one  with  France, 
if  the  friendly  alliance  of  both  be  not  practicable. 

Always  faithfully  yours 
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BIGELOW  TO  HARGREAVES 

4  HOHENZOLLERN  STRASSE, 

Berlin,  Oct.  29, 1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 

Speaking  of  pleasant  Englishmen,  Sir  Harry  Verney  dined  with 
us  night  before  last  with  a  few  other  nice  people  whom  he  de- 
lighted. He  is  an  uncommonly  fine  specimen  of  an  old  English 
gentleman.  He  married  a  sister  of  Florence  Nightingale.  Mr. 
Plunkett  too,  who  has  recently  joined  your  legation  here  and  is  a 
near  neighbor  of  ours,  we  also  like  very  much;  the  more  perhaps 
because  he  has  married  a  very  nice  countrywoman  of  ours. 

It  is  announced  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  Glad- 
stone has  consented  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  to  Scribner's 
MontUy  of  New  York  City.  People  have  been  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  had  tolerably 
full  employment  for  any  one  man,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  delusion, 
if  Gladstone  has  to  seek  for  something  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief 
in  magazines  2500  miles  off.  It  is  a  comfort  to  see  at  least  one 
public  man  whom  hard  work  can't  kill  off.     But  can  it  not? 

What  you  sent  me  about  Bright,  though  brief  and  vague,  was 
interesting.  I  have  since  seen  it  stated  that  he  expects  to  take 
his  seat  again  in  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 
If  he  is  well  enough  for  this,  Heaven  be  thanked.  But  if  he  is  no 
longer  the  Bright  that  is  embalmed  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  England,  I  hope  he  will  not  show  himself  in  Westminster  Hall. 
There  are  ways  enough  in  which  he  can  be  useful  in  retirement. 
He  must  not  spoil  the  picture  by  which  he  is  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries by  showing  himself  to  be  anything  less  than  the  first 
parliamentary  orator  in  England. 

You  see  that  France  shows  no  signs  of  relapsing  into  dynasti- 
cism.  The  elections  show  a  growing  trust  in  popular  govern- 
ment, more  even  than  I  anticipated  at  this  early  day  and  with  an 
ultramontanist  at  the  head  of  the  government.  France  is  get- 
ting accustomed  day  by  day  to  trust  in  herself  and  to  depend  less 
upon  hereditary  rulers.  I  think  this  of  good  augury.  Ultra- 
montanism  and  dynasticism  are  losing  their  hold  of  France  every 
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hour  that  the  present  provisory  government  endures,  and  con- 
sidering the  wretched  material  in  France  for  anything  like  a 
dynast)'  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
Thiers  and  any  other  government  that  tries  in  the  face  of  all  her 
crushing  liabilities  to  place  and  keep  France  on  a  footing  of  ag- 
gressive war  must  sooner  or  later  I  think  go  under,  for  that  way 
bankruptcy  lies,  but  each  change  they  make  will  ameliorate  their 
situation  in  the  main.  Their  interest  and  taxes  will  sooner  or 
later  make  them  see  the  folly  of  their  costly  system  of  national 
defence  and  of  their  aspirations  for  revenge,  for  the  logic  of  in- 
debtedness is  inexorable,  and  France  can't  take  to  the  highway 
for  a  livelihood  as  she  did  in  '94. 

Bismarck  proposes  to  establish  the  most  complete  University 
in  the  world  at  Strasburg.  He  has  invited  Roggenbach,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  Baden,  and  an  uncommonly  clever  man,  to 
organize  it.  He  is  to  have  all  the  money  he  wants  and  Alsace 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  her  stepmother  by  the  present  of  as  complete 
an  institution  of  learning  as  it  is  practicable  to  establish.  It  is  a 
wise  as  well  as  cunning  step. 

You  will  have  observed  that  this  government  proposes  to 
establish  the  Mark  as  the  unit  of  currency  for  Germany.  That 
will  suit  you  very  well,  but  I  doubt  if  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  will  conform. 

Always  faithfully  yours 


E.    D.    MORGAN   TO    BIGELOW 

Newport,  October  12,  1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelmv: 

Every  body  is  absorbed  now  by  the  dreadful  Chicago  fire,  at 
which  it  is  believed  that  150  millions  were  destroyed,  though  some 
days  must  elapse  before  we  get  to  the  bottom  and  know  it  all. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  really  large  &  strong  Insurance  Company 
that  will  not  pay  all,  &  have  something  left,  unless  it  may  be  "The 
Home"  and  to-day  the  accounts  are  better  in  relation  to  that 
company.  I  see  it  stated  that  they  can  6*  will  pay  and  continue 
business.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  surpluses  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  were  so  large.  These  will  now  all  be  wanted  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  some  cases  more.     But  the  loss  of  life  at  Chicago  will 
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prove  to  be  many  hundreds,  and  no  human  being  can  realize 
the  terrible  anguish  of  that  People  during  the  past  3  days.  The 
failures  thus  far  have  been  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
But  there  is  no  class  exempt  nor  scarcely  any  man  that  will  not, 
in  some  way,  be  a  sufferer  from  this  catastrophe. 

Seward  has  gone  to  his  Auburn  home,  without  stopping  in 
New  York.     .    .     . 

The  elections  are  all  our  side  this  year.  The  Tammany  frauds 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  Democrats.  The  country  won't 
trust  them,  and  we  shall  carry  New  York  this  fall,  state  officers 
and  legislature.  Yesterday  was  election  day  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  &  Iowa  &  you  see  the  result  all  one  way.     .     .     . 

Yours  very  truly. 


BIGELOW   TO    MRS.    CHARLES   EAMES 


Dear  Mrs.  Eames: 


4  hohenzollern  strasse, 
Berlin,  Nov.  q,  187 1. 


You  ask  me  how  I  found  the  Ober  Ammergau  exhibition.  Let 
me  premise:  1st,  that  the  night  previous  I  passed  almost  sleep- 
lessly  on  a  bedstead  about  a  foot  too  short  for  me  —  a  not  un- 
common trial  of  mine  at  hotels  in  Germany  —  and  under  a  feather 
bed,  so  that  I  felt  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  as  if  every  bone  in 
my  body  had  been  broken  about  twice;  2nd,  that  my  knowledge  of 
German  is  not  yet  perfect.  There  was  nothing  in  the  spectacle 
calculated  to  inspire  other  than  reverent  feelings;  it  was  of  course 
very  interesting,  for  it  detained  an  audience  of  several  thousand 
people  from  8  A.  m.  till  5  p.  m.  with  only  an  interval  of  one  hour  at 
noon  for  refreshments.  I  know  of  no  other  play  or  theatre  that 
would  hold  an  audience  half  that  time,  once  —  still  less  for  a 
series  of  Sundays  running  through  several  months.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  performance  smacking  of  Romanism,  though 
Ober  Ammergau  is  the  very  benightedest  centre  of  ultramon- 
tanism.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have  been  as  edifying  to 
any  school  of  Protestants  as  to  any  school  of  Catholics.  The 
person  representing  Christ  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  per- 
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formance,  to  repeat  nearly  every  sentiment  uttered  by  our  Lord 
while  on  earth  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  report  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists.  As  most  of 
the  hearers  were  Catholics  of  the  plainer  class  I  could  not  but 
wonder,  while  I  rejoiced,  that  they  were  permitted  to  imbibe  so 
much  of  the  word  of  God,  directly  from  the  fountain,  as  it  were, 
and  unadulterated  with  priestly  commentary  and  church-craft 
interpretation.  I  fancy  that  this  is  a  privilege  they  enjoy  nowhere 
else  nor  on  any  other  than  these  decennial  occasions. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  glad  these  plays  are  given,  and  if  they 
would  bear  it,  I  could  wish  them  given  annually  instead  of  de- 
cennially, yet  as  for  myself  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease  there  nor 
am  sure  that  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it. 

In  the  first  place  what  of  Christ  and  perhaps  of  the  Apostles, 
also,  that  is  susceptible  of  being  presented  by  these  peasants  on 
a  stage,  is  precisely  what  of  Christ  was  not  divine;  what  was  of 
the  earth  earthy;  what  he  left  behind  him  when  he  was  glorified; 
what  in  fact  he  had  in  common  with  all  men,  capacities  for  being 
tempted  and  degraded.  It  is  not  these  conditions  of  Christ's  life 
on  earth  which  I  think  is  profitable  to  dwell  upon,  nor  do  I  care 
to  have  him  associated  in  my  mind,  however  remotely,  with  the 
features  and  persons  of  ordinary  —  I  may  add  in  this  instance  very 
ordinary7  men.  In  a  less  degree  this  is  true,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  to  the  apostles  also.  It  would  not  aid  my  conception 
of  the  disciples  to  put  their  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  Neapol- 
itan fisherman;  on  the  contrary,  these  material  incidents  only 
confuse  the  impression  I  desire  to  receive  of  the  processes  through 
which  their  regeneration  was  accomplished.  When  I  add  to  this 
that  the  actors  were  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the  word  "realists," 
who  to  all  outward  appearance  might  not  only  have  been  born  in  a 
manger  but  have  slept  and  fed  too  ever  since  in  one,  and  fished 
for  their  living,  you  will  understand  why,  to  me,  the  spectacle  was 
not  wholly  edifying  and  why  I  would  not  be  sorry  to  have  never 
seen  it.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  the  man  who  takes  the 
role  of  Jesus  was  in  prison  for  poaching  all  summer  and  only 
let  out  for  the  time  necessary  to  play  his  part  and  then  taken 
back.  I  did  not  suspect  anything  of  that  sort  when  I  was  there 
nor  can  I  say  that  I  think  the  story  entirely  authentic,  but  I 
remember  thinking  that  I  never  saw  a  more  cut-throat  look- 
ing visage  than  the  party  about  whom  this  poaching  scandal  is 
current. 
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What  fearful  tragedies  these  in  Chicago  and  Wisconsin.1 
Have  you  seen  Hay's  letters  in  the  Tribune.  They  are  thrilling. 
Defoe's  description  of  the  plague  was  not  more  eloquent  than  his 
account  in  the  Tribune,  which  came  to-day,  of  the  burning  of 
W.  B.  Ogden's  village  of  Pesthogus.2  I  don't  think  that  is  spelt 
right,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  the  place  till  I  read  Hay's  account 
of  its  destruction  and  of  the  frantic  mother  digging  a  hole  with 
her  hands  in  the  sand  for  her  little  baby  and  then  lying  down  over 
it  to  keep  it  from  the  flames,  both  to  awaken  next  morning  in 
heaven  together,  her  body  a  cinder  and  her  child's  face  only 
unscathed. 

A  statue  of  Schiller  is  to  be  unveiled  here  to-morrow,  and  I  am 
invited  with  my  household  to  share  a  window  and  the  spectacle 
[to  be  witnessed]  through  it.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,  though; 
first,  because  it  is  in  the  mg,  which  I  have  consecrated  to  work 
and,  secondly,  because  I  have  lost  my  interest  in  Schiller  since  I 
learned  that  he  stimulated  himself  for  composition  by  eating 
rotten  apples,  of  which  he  always  kept  such  a  supply  in  his  writing 
table  drawer,  qualifying  themselves  to  be  converted  into  blank 
verse,  that  no  one  could  stay  in  his  room  because  of  the  stench. 
He  must  have  been  a  nasty  fellow  in  other  respects,  for  no  one  is 
ever  nasty  in  one  way  only. 

I  see  you  have  been  giving  Washburne  a  testimonial.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  He  deserved  well  of  his  countrymen  for  his  conduct  in 
remaining  in  Paris  during  the  siege.  Every  American  was  proud 
of  the  contrast  which  his  conduct  presented  to  that  of  most  of 
his  colleagues. 

Yours  very  truly 


During  my  official  residence  in  Paris  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  Count  von  Enzenberg,  then  minister  resident  of  Darmstadt. 
For  the  incident  which  brings  his  name  into  this  record  I  should 
premise  that  Enzenberg  was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  an  adventurer 
by  nature,  had  been  trained  in  the  Austrian  army  in  which  he 
had  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  when  for  some  indiscretions 
to  which  every  lineament  of  his  painfully  ugly  face  betrayed  a 
constitutional  predisposition,  he  found  it  convenient  to  make  an 

'The  burning  of  Chicago,  and  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin. 
2Peshtego,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  26,  1871,  p.  5. 
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excursion  to  the  United  States.  Here  he  enlisted  in  our  army  and 
served  under  General  Scott,  as  a  common  soldier,  in  Mexico.  At 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
before  the  army  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  somehow 
found  himself  one  day  adrift  in  Texas  without  money,  without 
friends,  and  without  credit,  for  his  face  was  fearfully  disfigured 
with  sabre  cuts  which  I  fear  bore  evidence  of  a  rash  and  difficult 
temper  rather  than  of  military  prowess  in  the  tented  field.  His 
situation  there  finally  became  so  desperate  that  he  was  thankful 
for  an  opportunity  of  earning  his  board  by  teaching  the  children 
of  a  Texan  planter.  He  remained  in  this  situation  some  five 
months  awaiting  remittances  from  Vienna.  By  the  time  they 
arrived,  however,  he  had  become  so  enamoured  of  his  Bcetian 
retreat  that,  instead  of  returning  to  Europe,  he  invested  the  money 
he  had  received  in  a  sheep  farm  and  became  a  rancliero.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  his  new  vocation  long,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  received  a  notice  from  the  Austrian  war  office  that 
he  must  report  for  duty  at  once  or  take  the  usual  consequences 
of  refusal  be  cashiered  for  cowardice  and  desertion.  This  was  a 
penalty  for  which  even  a  sheep  ranch  in  Texas  was  no  equivalent 
in  his  estimation;  so  he  sold  out  and  hastened  back  to  Austria. 
This  was  in  1847.  In  the  following  year  came  the  revolutionary 
cyclone  which  shook  the  foundations  more  or  less  of  every  throne 
in  Europe.  Enzenberg  naturally  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  cy- 
clone. On  its  collapse  he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
in  distressing  poverty  until  the  war  between  France  and  Italy  on 
the  one  hand  and  Austria  on  the  other  broke  out  in  1859.  He 
promptly  offered  his  services  to  his  fatherland.  They  were  as 
promptly  accepted  and  he  resumed  his  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
the  Austrian  army.  Proving  to  be  more  useful  in  the  secret 
service  department  of  the  government,  to  that  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred. As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt sent  him  as  his  minister  resident  to  Paris,  where  I  first  met 
him,  and  where  he  remained  until  the  Franco-German  war  broke 
out  in  1870.  This  of  course  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  mission 
and  his  stay  in  France.  He  took  refuge  in  Frankfort,  where  he 
had  to  live  as  best  he  could  on  4,000  francs  a  year  instead  of  30,000 
which  was  the  salary  he  had  been  receiving  as  minister. 

In  the  spring  of  the  current  year — 1871 — an  intimation 
reached  him  that  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  visit  Berlin.  He 
lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  it,  and  the  final  result  of  that  was  an 
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appointment  as  minister  of  the  new  German  Empire  to  Mexico. 
Upon  receiving  a  call  from  him  to  acquaint  me  with  his  new  ap- 
pointment I  invited  him  to  dine  with  me  the  succeeding  week. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  apointed  for  the  dinner  and  before 
I  had  left  my  bed,  I  received  from  him  the  following  note,  with 
an  album: 

Berlin,  17  nov.  187 1. 

Hotel  Royal. 
Dans  ce  moment  je  recois  une  invitation  chez  S.  A.  I.  le  Prince 
de  Bismarck  pour  ce  soir  a  diner  a  5  heures.  Vous  comprendrez, 
tres  cher  Monsieur  et  collegue,  que  je  n'ai  pas  pu  refuser.  Veuil- 
lez  done  agreer  avec  mes  regrets,  mes  excuses.  Je  ne  puis  pas 
partir  avant  d'avoir  ete  recu  par  S.  M.  l'Empereur  et  Roi.  Le 
diner  chez  le  Prince  sera  en  tout  petit  comite,  Mr.  de  Brandt 
(Japon)  et  votre  ami  et  serviteur 

Cte.  Enzenberg 

Min.  Res. 

Mes  compliments  empresses  a 

Mad.  Bigelow,  s.  v.  p. 

P.  S.  Je  vous  envoye  ici  mon  album  de  Souvereins,  Ministres 
et  Collegues.  Veuillez  me  faire  l'honneur  de  vous  inscrire  avec 
date  et,  soit  une  petite  pensee  a,  vous,  ce  qui  me  plairait  le  mieux, 
soit  une  citation  d'un  auteur  favori.  Ex  ungue  leonem,  soit 
exprime  en  language  du  Regent  d'Orleans  (17 15),  courte  mats 
bonne.  Puis  veuillez  me  renvoyer  le  livre  par  le  Dienstman,  No. 
2199  —  porteur. 

J'espere  ce  soir  obtenir  l'autographe  du  Prince  —  peut-etre  — 
quien  sabe?  sur  la  feuille  qui  porte  les  autographes  de  Guizot  et 
de  Thiers.1 

Berlin,  17  Nov.,  1871. 

"At  this  moment  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince 
Bismarck  this  evening  at  5  o'clock.  You  will  understand,  very  dear  Sir  and  colleague,  that 
I  was  not  able  to  refuse.  Will  you  then  accept,  with  my  regrets,  my  excuses.  I  cannot 
leave  Berlin  before  being  received  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King.  The  dinner 
with  the  Prince  will  be  quite  private,  Mr.  de  Brandt  (Japan),  and  your  friend  and  servant 

Count  Enzenberg, 

Minister  Resident. 
My  special  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  s.  v.  p. 

P.  S.  I  send  you  my  album  of  sovereigns,  ministers  and  colleagues.  Will  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  inscribing  yourself  with  date,  and  either  a  little  sentiment,  one  of  your  own 
would  please  me  most,  or  a  quotation  from  a  favorite  author.  Ex  ungue  leonem,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans  —  1715  —  short  but  good.  Please  return  the  book  by 
the  messenger,  No.  2199  —  bearer. 

I  hope  to  obtain  this  evening  the  autograph  of  the  Prince  —  perhaps  —  who  knows,  on 
the  page  bearing  the  autographs  of  Guizot  and  Thiers. 
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The  album  handed  to  me  contained  already  the  pensees  of 
Guizot  and  Thiers.  Without  leaving  my  bed  I  made  my  brief 
contribution,  of  which,  I  have  preserved  no  copy  or  recollection, 
and  sent  back  the  book  by  the  bearer. 

Among  our  guests  at  the  dinner  that  evening  were  Count 
Minister;  the  Countess  Olga,  his  daughter;  Baron  Althaus  of  the 
Baden  legation;  and  two  or  three  American  friends.  To  my 
surprise  we  had  scarcely  risen  from  the  table  when  Enzenberg 
was  announced,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  which  did  not  in  the 
least  improve  its  expression.  He  was  wild  -with  delight  at  hav- 
ing secured  Prince  Bismarck's  pensee  for  his  album,  and  hastily 
handed  me  the  following  copy  he  had  made  for  me  of  the  auto- 
graph record  of  his  triumphs: 

Ma  longue  vie  m'a  appris  deux  sagesses  que  j'ai  eu  souvent  a 
pratiquer:  Tune  de  beaucoup  pardonner,  Tautre  de  ne  jamais 
oublier. 

Paris,  23  mars  1870.  Guizot.1 

Un  peu  d'oubli  ne  nuit  pas   a,  la   sincerite  du  pardon,  ni  a 
sa  dignite. 
Paris,  6  avril  1870.  A.  Thiers.2 

Ma  vie  m'a  appris  que  j'ai  beaucoup  a  oublier  et  beaucoup  a  me 
faire  pardonner. 
Berlin,  17  nov.,  1871.  Bismarck.3 

Album  du  Cte,  d'Enzenberg,  Ministre  Res.  de  l'Empire  Ger- 
manique  a  Mexico.     Berlin,  17  nov.  187 1. 

To  me  there  was  something  intensely  interesting  in  this  trial  of 
wits  into  which  an  enthusiastic  and  importunate  autograph  hunter 
had  beguiled  the  three  most  eminent  statesmen  at  that  moment  in 
Europe. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  the  advantage  of  his  competitors  perhaps 
in  having  his  turn  come  last,  and  he  certainly  improved  it.     If 

'.My  long  life  has  taught  me  two  lessons  which  I  have  often  turned  to  account,  one  to 
pardon  much,  the  other  never  to  forget. 

Paris,  March  23,  1870.  Guizot. 

-  A  little  forgetfulness  does  not  impair  the  sincerity  of  a  pardon  or  its  dignity. 
Paris,  April  6,  1870.  A.  Thiers. 

■My  life  has  taught  me  that  I  have  much  to  forget  and  much  to  be  forgiven  for. 
Berlin,  Xov.  17, 1871.  Bismarck. 
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as  the  lines  import,  they  express  the  lessons  which  the  respective 
careers  of  these  three  eminent  political  leaders  had  taught  them, 
it  is  incontestable  that  the  youngest  appears  in  them  to  have 
profited  most  by  his  opportunities. 

One  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  sly  rebuke  which  Thiers 
administers  to  Guizot  for  his  austere  implacability,  assuming  a 
certain  air  of  self-importance  which  he  no  doubt  thought  per- 
fectly natural  and  proper  towards  his  life-time  rival.  The 
adroitness  with  which  the  German  statesman  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  throw  into  relief  the  implacability  of  one  and 
the  unsearchable  vanity  of  both  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring 
his  own  modesty  to  the  front,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
man  whose  greatness  consists  less  perhaps  in  the  many  great 
things  he  has  done  than  in  the  f elicity  of  his  choice  of  the  time  for 
doing  them. 


BIGELOW   TO   HUNTINGTON 
4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE,  Nov.  24,  1871. 

My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  received  through  my  friend,  Mr.  von  Bunsen,  sad  tid- 
ings of  our  unfortunate  Reclus.  I  enclose  von  Bunsen's  note,  as 
it  contains  an  intimation  that  perhaps  there  is  yet  hope  that  the 
poor  fellow  will  not  be  compelled  to  drain  the  cup  that  has  been 
brewed  for  him.  To-day  I  take  up  the  Tribune  of  the  nth  inst. 
and  the  first  thing  that  meets  my  eye  is  a  half  a  column  advertise- 
ment of  Harpers  Brothers  commencing  as  follows: 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New- York 

Publish  This  Day 

RECLUS' S  THE  EARTH. 

The  Earth:  A  DescriptiveHistory  of  the  Phenomena  and  Life  of  the  Globe, 
By  Elisee  Reclus.  Translated  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward,  and  edited 
by  Henry  Woodward.  With  234  maps  and  illustrations,  and  23  page  maps 
printed  in  colors.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5. 

What  a  ghastly  contrast!  While  his  writings  are  commended 
to  English  readers  throughout  the  world  in  terms  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  vanity  of  Buffon,  the  author  is  compelled  to  be 
almost  grateful  to  his  own  country  for  allowing  him  to  drag  out 
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the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  antipodes.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
do  something  for  the  poor  fellow,  but  I  believe  I  have  exhausted 
my  resources.  I  have  never  heard  from  Washburne  upon  the 
subject  though  he  knew  how  much  I  had  the  subject  at  heart. 
So  I  do  not  feel  like  addressing  him  again.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sub- 
ject he  does  not  like  to  meddle  with  because  he  has  no  instructions 
from  home.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  Spanish  princess  whose 
horse  ran  away  with  and  killed  her  because  it  was  a  capital  of- 
fence for  a  subject  to  touch  a  royal  person  and  so  her  groom  could 
offer  her  no  assistance. 

Remusat1  is  an  old  collaborates  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
with  Reclus,  and  one  would  think  would  incline  his  ear  to  a 
friend  of  Reclus  now.  Thiers  can  have  no  desire  to  see  such  a 
man  eliminated  from  civilization.  Indeed  by  a  sentiment  of  his 
which  I  saw  in  an  album  a  few  nights  since,  he  is  rather  committed 
to  mercy 

"  Un  pen  oVoubli  ne  nuit  pas  a  la  sincerite  du  pardon,  ni  a  sa 
dignite." 

Could  not  or  would  not  Read  do  something  towards  helping 
to  have  Reclus  made  an  exception  of? 

Von  Bunsen  has  promised  to  see  in  a  few  days  a  member  of  the 
Assemblee  Nationale  &  to  do  what  is  possible  to  interest  him  in 
R's  case,  but  if  the  solicitude  for  him  should  reach  the  pardoning 
power  wherever  it  lies,  if  anywhere,  from  different  quarters,  the 
chances  of  its  efficacy  would  be  increased. 

I  have  a  recent  letter  from  Father  Hyacinthe  who  is  lecturing 
at  Munich.  His  faith  in  a  reformed  Catholic  church  seems  un- 
abated. "  Vers  la  fin  du  mois,"  he  writes,  "je  quitterai  cette  ville 
oil  fat  goute  les  seides  consolations  auxquelles  je  suis  accessible 
dans  les  epreuves  sans  exemple  de  Veglise  catholique.  J'ai  trouve 
id  ce  qui  nJexiste  pas  en  France:  un  centre  puissant  oV opposition 
orthodoxe  et  de  reforme  catholique;  des  hommes  nombreux,  savants 
convaincus  qui  ne  veulent  pas  accepter  non  plus  le  joug  de  plus  en 
plus  arbitraire  et  lourd  que  Von  fait  pcser  en  son  nom  sur  les  con- 
sciences. Autant  vous  wtavez  vu  plein  de  trouble  a  New  York,  ily  a 
deux  ans,  autant  vous  me  trouverez  plein  de  courage  et  d'esperancc 
aujourdhui" 

It  was  through  him  that  the  most  of  France  &  Hereditary  Mon- 
archy was  transferred  to  the  Revue  de  Cours  litteraire.  He  says 
in  this  note  to  me: 

•■Paul  de  R£musat. 
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"Mais  quoi  que  vous  disiez,  cher  Monsieur  b°  ami,  M.  Thiers 
pourra  tres  -Hen  etre  le  Washington  de  la  France"     .     .     . 

Faithfully  yr  friend 


HUNTINGTON  TO   BIGELOW 

42  Rue  de  La  Bruyere,  26  Nov.,  1871. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Receipt  this  Sunday  morning  of  yours  of  24th  makes  me  twice 
and  three  times  glad  despite  the  sadness  that  goes  with  thinking  on 
its  main  topic.  Your  unusually  long  silence  provoked  apprehen- 
sions respecting  your  health  corporal  or  mental.  Either  he  is 
sick  in  body  or  is  hard  at  work  with  intellectual  travaux  forces  — 
which  is  itself  a  malady.  Work  was  given  us  as  a  cuss  and,  un- 
like most  gifts  and  cusses,  remains  all  that  it  was  cracked  up  to  be 
originally. 

Of  the  statements  regarding  Reclus  made  by  the  German 
newspaper  man  whose  paragraph  you  inclose,  —  the  first,  that 
he  was  director  of  the  Bibliotheque  nationale  under  the  commune  is 
untrue  —  his  brother,  Elie,  was  appointed  to  that  office  some 
time  after  Elisee's  capture;  the  second,  that  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  against  Versailles  is  an  exaggeration  —  he  took  part  only 
in  one,  or  an  attempt  at  one,  and  was  taken  prisoner  April  5th; 
the  third,  that  he  has  been  condemned  to  simple  deportation  is 
unhappily  true. 

How  far  Thiers  has  encouraged  delay  as  a  calculated  prepara- 
tion of  amnesty,  I  don't  know.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  now  in 
favor  of  clemency,  both  toward  the  mass  of  prisoners  not  yet 
tried  and  to  those  condemned.  Reclus'  sentence  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  very  severe  one.  He  behaved  in  a  simple  manly 
way  before  his  judges,  who  themselves  recognized  his  intellectual, 
literary,  and  moral  worth,  and  made  that  apparently  the  chief 
reason  for  punishing  him  so  heavily.  The  members  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  are,  I  think,  interceding  for  him,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  collaborators  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  have  done  or 
will  do  likewise.  I  look  for  a  commutation  of  his  penalty  by  the 
Commission  des  Graces,  but  not  for  pardon.  Washburne's  excuse 
for  not  trying  to  help  him  —  that  he  has  no  orders  from  home  — 
should  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  express 
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advices  from  President  Grant  that  he  took  under  his  protection 
during  the  hoppophagic  siege  the  horses  of  Sartiges1  —  of  all 
men  in  the  world.  Had  Mr.  W.  been  able  or  inclined  to  read  the 
"Papicrs,  etc.  de  la  Famille  Impiriale"  published  by  direction  of 
the  Government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  he  would  have 
learned  that  Sartiges,  while  still  minister  in  Washington,  had 
written  home  a  letter  excessively  abusive  of  our  country.2  I 
doubt  if  Read  can  do  anything,  but  I  will  speak  to  him  in  Re- 
clus'  interest  as  you  suggest.  What  has  become  of  the  brother, 
Elie,  I  don't  know. 

Hippolyte  Vattemare,  who  continued  under  the  commune  to 
fill  the  office  of  commissary  of  police  for  his  quarter,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  under  the  4th  September  government,  has 
been  condemned  on  that  account  to  a  month's  imprisonment 
plus  the  three  or  four  months  preventive  incarceration,  awaiting 
trial.  It  is  hardly  pretended  that  he  was  a  communard,  and  ap- 
peared plainly  enough  on  trial  that  his  remaining  in  office  was  a 
fortunate  thing  for  his  quarter.  But  since  government  and  army 
and  numerous  respectable  folks  ran  away,  it  seems  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  tribunal  that  mere  staying  in  the  city  to  prevent 
or  palliate  mischief  from  the  commune  is  a  penal  offense.  That 
doctrine  still  finds  favor  with  a  great  body  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Their  fear  makes  them  cruel,  and  their  cowardice  would  shelter 
itself  under  the  name  of  policy.  There  is  a  notable  reaction  in- 
deed towards  rational  policy,  humanity  and  justice;  but  class  and 
party  fear,  prejudice  and  hate  still  oppose  formidable  obstacles 
to  an  amnesty. 

However  Thiers  exposed  himself  to  censure  for  his  methods  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  whatever  blame  falls  to  his 
share  for  the  arrest  of  prisoners  in  mass  and  the  treatment  dealt 
out  to  them  since  the  30th  May  last,  it  would  be  unfair  to  tax 
him  now  with  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  refusing  a  large  meas- 
ure of  indulgence  if  not  amnesty.     It  would  have  been  idle  to 

'Count  Sartiges,  minister  to  the  U.  S.  from  1851  to  1859. 

?Having  applied  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  a  change  of  mission,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Henri  Conneau,  who,  as  physician  of  Napoleon  III,  enjoyed  the  Emperor's 
confidence : 

"Washington,  le  28  juin  1857. 

"Cher  Monsieur: 

".  .  .  Six  annees  d 'eludes  sur  la  liberty,  dans  ce  pays  ou  la  Ioi  protege  le  coquin  et 
•  u  l'honnete  homme  a  a  se  prot£ger  lui-meme,  suffisent  a  mon  Education  politique;  envoyez 
ici  a  ma  place  quclqu'homme  d'itat  attard6,  pour  lui  faire  commencer  la  sienne.     .     .     . 

"Sartiges" 
(Papiers  el  Correspoudancc  de  la  Famille  impiriale,  I,  351.) 
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weaken  his  not  too  strong  moral  authority  with  the  army,  the 
well-to-do  classes  of  society,  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
to  propose  any  measure  of  that  sort  to  that  body  any  time  during 
its  last  session.  It  will  not  be  one  of  the  first  measures  sure  to  be 
brought  forward  and  carried  through  by  a  handsome  vote  at  the 
coming  session.  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  best  proposed  by 
government  even  now.  Thiers  has  already  risked  something  by 
his  unofficial,  almost  ostentatious,  expressions  of  opinion  favoring 
clemency  —  and  gained  something  too,  unquestionably,  the 
shrewd  little  man.  The  Bloody  Week  may  shake  its  gray  locks 
at  him  and  can  say  he  did  it:  but  latterly  both  his  selfish  and  larger 
scheme  of  French  policy  have  led  him  to  hedge  and,  sincerely, 
generously  even,  I  believe,  desire  and  strive  after  a  treatment  of 
the  victims  of  his  triumph  over  the  Commune  in  which  forgetting 
shall  join  hands  with  forgiving. 

That  albuminous  trilogy,  "read  in  the  light  of  events"  future 
to  the  penning  of  the  same,  is  curiously  interesting.  Taking 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Bismarck  in  their  order  then,  I  should  comment 
respectively:  wise,  smart,  crafty.  Bismarck  has  and  takes 
characteristic  advantage  of  the  Mot  de  la  fin.  How  cleverly  the 
practised  old  sinner — and  what  a  practise!  in  the  lawyer's  sense! 
shakes  his  hard  grinning  Mephistophelian  ninomy  [sic]  with  this 
saintly  domino  — et  beaucoup  a  me  faire  pardonner.  If  you  will 
let  me,  here  are  other  marginal  scholia  to  the  three.  Religion; 
i.  e.,  deep  based  conviction;  worldly  common  sense  set  off  by  a 
nice  literary  sense  of  form  —  French  literary  sense  —  and  height- 
ened, for  its  critical  quality,  by  a  spice  of  malice  to  the  address 
of  an  old  political  adversary  and  fellow  academician;  the  best  use 
made  of  omissions  and  commissions  of  predecessors  —  building 
on  others'  foundations  wiser  than  they  knew  —  mock  modesty  so 
well  done  as  to  deceive  the  general  reader,  after  all  essentially 
sound  in  itself,  true,  and  will  wash. 

Your  extract  from  pere  Hyacinth's  letter  I  have  also  to 
thank  you  for.  Not  that,  with  such  dim  light  as  is  vouchsafed 
your  servant,  it  enables  me  to  discover  the  fine  prospect  for  the 
church  visible  to  the  writer,  but  because  his  visions  are  more 
interesting  to-day  and  in  the  case  than  most  men's  views.  As  for 
"Thiers  being  able  to  be  infuturo  the  Washington  of  France,"  it  is, 
to  my  seeming,  an  historico-rhetorical  phrase  nearly  without 
meaning.  There  is  no  correlation  between  Adolphe  and  George, 
distracted  old  France  and  the  new  United  Colonies.     Let  alone, 
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discrepancies  such  as  George's  Veridique  hatchet  and  Thiers 
capacity  of  lying  on  occasion  with  his  sharp  pen  and  cutting 
phrase  of  tongue.  Father  Hyacinthe,  like  most  Frenchmen,  is 
possessed  with  the  grossly  erroneous  idea  that  it  depended  on  the 
will  of  one  American  general  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  should  be  subjects  or  citizens.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
essential,  fatal  elements  of  our  history  and  "institutions"  as 
pretty  much  every  American  you  or  I  ever  met  are  of  the  history 
and  of  the  under-lying  sub-soil,  characterizing,  elements  of  the 
French  people. 

Next  time  you  deign  to  write  condescend  to  yourself  and  pri- 
vate life  and  tell  me  a  little  what  you  are  and  are  doing :  also,  an 
enlightening  word  about  the  strikes,  high-rents,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  modern  revolution  as  they  present  themselves  to 
your  view  in  Berlin. 

You  did  not  at  any  time  ever  send  me,  before  to-day,  the  un- 
flattered  edidolon  of  yourself  I  now  am  glad  to  have,  of  the 
Munich's  sun's  making.  It  holds  place  now  on  the  frame  of  my 
mirror;  a  position  where,  native  vanity  of  consulting  one's  own 
visnomy  [sic]  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on,  helping,  I  am  sure  to  have 
it  in  constant  sight:  —  painful  in  comparison  with  the  reflection 
from  the  quick  present  (who  holds  his  own  indeed,  but  that  only, 
alas !)  but  most  pleasant  as  help  to  Memory. 

With  best  regards  to  your  house  and  to  that  bookselling  Dr., 
forget  his  name,  whom  you  commended  to  me  last  summer, 

I  rest  as  always 

Yours  truly 


FROM   MY   DIARY 

December  3d.  Last  Thursday  [November  30]  being  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  the  United  States,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Baker  de- 
livered a  discourse  in  the  chapel  which  I  did  not  admire  much  and 
Mrs.  Bigelow  still  less,  chiefly  because  he  vindicated  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Puritans  towards  other  religionists.  In  the  evening 
we  celebrated  the  day  as  Americans  by  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rome.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  sat  down.  Among  Mr. 
Bancroft's  guests  were  Prince  Hohenlohe;  Gove,  Rector  of  the 
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Berlin  University;  Philipsborn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  the  Reverend  Doctor  I.  A.  Dorner;  Ernst  Curtius,  the 
historian;  Rudolf  Gneist,  the  publicist.  Most  of  the  others 
were  Americans,  or  Americanised  Germans.  Mr.  Bliss1  had 
asked  my  by  note  and  in  person  to  reply  to  the  toast,  "The  Day 
we  celebrate";  I  always  categorically  refused.  Tuesday  evening 
last  Mr.  Bancroft  came  himself  and  asked  me.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  uncivil  but  that  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  some  one  else  discharge  that  duty.  I  said  I  would  let 
him  know  my  decision,  if  I  wavered,  the  next  day.  About  3  p.  m. 
I  received  a  note  from  him  saying  there  was  no  alternative  and 
he  relied  upon  me. 

At  the  dinner  table,  at  which  he  presided,  he  called  first  upon 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  then  upon  Curtius,  and  then  upon  me.  Mine 
was  the  first  English  speech  except  Bancroft's,  half  English  and 
half  German,  and  except  Kreisman's  who  followed  me.  I  was 
repeatedly  congratulated  upon  having  made  the  speech  of  the 
evening.  I  quoted  Seneca's  remark  apropos  of  the  then  recent 
Chicago  fire.  Bona  return  secundarum  optabilia  adversarium 
mirabilia,  and  proposed  to  read  Whittier's  poem  which  was  an 
expansion  of  my  idea  in  verse,  but  there  was  not  light  enough  by 
which  to  read  the  small  characters  in  which  the  poetry  was  printed 
in  the  Tribune. 

CHICAGO 

Men  said  at  vespers:  "All  is  well!" 
In  one  wild  night  the  city  fell; 
Fell  shrines  of  prayer  and  marts  of  gain 
Before  the  fiery  hurricane. 


A  sudden  impulse  thrilled  each  wire 
That  signalled  around  that  sea  of  fire; 
Swift  words  of  cheer,  warm  heart-throbs  came; 
In  tears  of  pity  died  the  flame! 

From  East,  from  West,  from  South  and  North, 
The  messages  of  hope  shot  forth, 
And  underneath  the  severing  wave, 
The  world,  full-handed,  reached  to  save. 

•Colonel  Bliss,  secretary  of  legation. 
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Fair  seemed  the  old ;  but  fairer  still 
The  new  the  dreary  void  shall  fill, 
With  dearer  homes  than  those  o'erthrown, 
For  love  shall  lay  each  corner-stone. 


How  shrivelled  in  thy  hot  distress 
The  primal  sin  of  selfishness! 
How  instant  rose,  to  take  thy  part, 
The  angel  in  the  human  heart! 

Ah !  not  in  vain  the  flames  that  tossed 
Above  thy  dreadful  holocaust; 
The  Christ  again  has  preached  through  thee 
The  gospel  of  humanity. 

Then  lift  once  more  thy  towers  on  high, 
And  fret  with  spires  the  western  sky, 
To  tell  that  God  is  yet  with  us 
And  love  is  still  miraculous! 

I  concluded  with  a  toast  to  John  G.  Whittier,  the  wise  inter- 
preter of  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Curtius  seemed  much  im- 
pressed by  my  remarks  and  said  to  my  wife  and  afterwards  to  me : 
"I  now  understand  American  eloquence,  of  which  I  have  heard 
so  much."  Gove  expressed  himself  as  delighted,  and  Dorner,  who 
sat  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  left,  came  and  asked  to  see  the  poem.  I 
fancy  their  ignorance  of  the  language  served  me  a  good  turn, 
though  the  enthusiasm  came  mostly  from  the  audience  below. 


BIGELOW    TO    HUNTINGTON 

4  HOHENZOLLERN    STRASSE,    [BERLIN] 

Dec.  28th  1871. 
My  dear  Friend: 

.  .  .  Since  my  return  to  Berlin  in  October  I  have  been 
pretty  steadily  at  work  upon  The  Archbishop1,  devoting  to  him  all 
my  time  not  needed  for  exercise  and  other  refreshments  of  the 
natural  man,  pushing  social  and  epistolary  duties  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  indefinite  future. 

'A  Life  of  F6nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai. 
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I  stopped  work  the  day  before  Christmas  to  vacate  with  my 
young  folks  until  they  return  to  their  schools,  &  to  gather  up  the 
ravelled  sleave  of  my  correspondence. 

You  will  gather  from  the  nature  of  my  employments  that  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  tell  you  much  about  the  labor  and  social 
questions  here  in  which  you  seem  interested.  One  must  follow 
the  papers  closely  &  go  a  good  deal  among  the  people  to  under- 
stand them,  and  I  do  neither.  The  Germans  are  very  industrious, 
live  upon  very  little,  and  with  the  indemnity  money  which  your 
people  are  paying  for  their  promenade  militaire  in  1870  are  very 
comfortable.  One  evidence  of  this  has  struck  me.  Last  winter, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  was  not  interrupted  by  applications 
for  aid  to  different  organized  charities.  Not  a  single  book  has 
been  presented  to  me  this  winter  as  yet. 

The  opinion  prevailing  in  high  quarters  in  France  that  killing 
Germans  was  not  murder  produced  a  very  bitter  feeling  here  for  a 
time,  and  the  defence  made  by  the  Debats  that  the  Germans  had 
provoked  retaliation  by  divers  and  sundry  outrages  upon  prop- 
erty &  life  in  France  did  not  better  the  matter.  Bismarck's 
dispatch  going  to  the  extreme  verge  of  diplomatic  license  in 
qualifying  the  French  shows  better  than  anything  else  the  ex- 
asperation produced  in  Germany  by  the  judicial  actions  to  which 
he  refers.  The  French  seem  to  covet  destruction.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  the  peace  to  reduce  their  military  budget  and  re- 
establish their  credit,  they  not  only  maintain  their  old  army,  but 
are  now  proposing  to  increase  it  enormously  and  to  construct  new 
lines  of  interior  defences  preparatory  to  the  revanche  which  the 
future  is  big  with  in  their  imagination.  Revenge  is  generally  an 
expensive  luxury  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  but  for  France 
in  her  present  crippled  condition,  to  threaten  Germany  with  re- 
venge is  repeating  the  folly  of  the  frog  that  had  not  water  to  drink 
calling  for  a  bath,  as  the  Negroes  say  in  Hayti. 

I  opened  Renan's  new  book  the  other  day  at  a  store  intending 
to  buy  it,  and  almost  the  first  word  my  eye  fell  upon  was  the 
statement  that  of  course  France  could  not  exist  without  the  prov- 
inces of  Alsace  &  Lorraine.  According  to  his  doctrine  France  is 
Alsace  &  Lorraine,  as  according  to  Dr.  Franklin  it  was  the  ass  & 
not  the  man  that  voted  under  the  property  qualification.  So  I 
had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  Laboulaye  assuring  me  that  a 
war  was  impending  in  Europe  to  which  the  late  war  was  but  a 
flea  bite,  &c.     All  these  things,  crowned  by  Bismarck's  last  dis- 
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patch,  Beust's  mission  to  London  and  the  Duke  Alexis'  to  Amer- 
ica, incline  me  to  think  that  France  has  not  yet  seen  her  worst 
days.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  this  Empire  has  pro- 
vided for  a  large  increase  of  its  force  30,000  a  year  or  some  350,000 
in  twelve  years.  Russia  answered  the  call  of  Andrassy  to  the 
Ministry  of  foreign  affairs  in  Austria  by  putting  her  Western  fron- 
tier on  a  war  footing,  and  the  Servian  and  Bohemian  press  talk 
with  the  utmost  freedom  of  changes  at  hand  which  can  only  be 
the  result  of  war  or  revolution.  If  Germany  has  to  march  an 
army  into  France  a  second  time,  I  should  judge  from  the  feeling 
existing  among  the  Germans  now,  they  would  leave  much  more 
permanent  traces  of  their  visit  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Bismarck  has  been  quite  ill  but  is  now  pretty  well.  One  day 
his  doctor  called  to  see  his  patient  and  B.  sent  him  word  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  see  him. 

They  are  doing  up  things  in  New  York  pretty  thoroughly  accord- 
ing to  appearances.  If  the  Hercules  who  has  taken  our  municipal 
stables  in  charge  is  not  a  spurious  one,  there  seems  a  chance  that 
New  York  may  yet  be  once  more  a  habitable  city  for  decent  people. 

I  fear  the  Presidential  bee  in  Greeley's  bonnet  is  giving  the 
Tribune  a  bad  lead.  Timeo  Danaos  &c,  and  I  distrust  a  can- 
didate that  is  to  depend  for  his  success  upon  the  Democrats' 
nominating  no  candidate.  It  is  not  certain  that  what  has  never 
happened  never  will,  but  there  is  Scripture  for  saying  that  what 
has  happened  will  happen.  The  Democratic  party  is  in  the  habit 
of  nominating  its  own  candidates  and  it  is  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  voting  for  the  candidates  of  other  parties  —  "if  it  knows  it." 

Do  you  still  prowl  for  books  of  prey?  If  so  please  look  out 
for  the  enclosed.1  I  bought  yesterday  a  German  Bible  printed 
in  1 543  at  Wittemberg  under  the  eye  of  Luther  —  fine  copy, 
well  bound,  all  leather,  in  1693,  f°r  *6  Thalers. 

Good  bye.     God  bless  you  and  send  you  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Yours  very  faithfully 


On  Saturday  the  30th  of  December  the  French  Academy  elected 
to  its  membership  the  Due  d'Aumale,  Littre,  de  Lomenie  and 
Rousset,  to  succeed  Comte  de  Montalembert,  Villemain,  Meri- 
mee  and  Prevost-Paradol.    The  same  day  Monseigneur  Dupan- 

iPrincipcs  de  Messieurs  Bossuct  cl  Fdmlon  sur  la  Souvcrainctc  (anonymous). 
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loup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  addressed  to  Mr.  Legouve,  Director  of 
the  French  Academy,  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Director:  I  can  no  longer  have  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Academie  franqaise.  Will  you  cause  my  resignation  to  be  accepted,  and 
accept  for  yourself  the  homage  of  my  perfect  consideration. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

The  Journal  des  Debates  editorially  criticized  this  resignation, 
remarking: 

Monseigneur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  will  no  longer  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  Academy  there  to  preach  to  it.  The  Academy  sustains  a  great  loss,  but 
it  will  console  itself  by  recovering  the  calm  necessary  to  its  deliberations. 

Besides,  it  cannot  accept  the  resignation  for  this  reason,  that  once 
admitted  to  the  Academy,  no  one  has  ever  left  it;  and  for  this  other  reason, 
that  one  cannot  replace  or  praise,  as  if  he  were  dead,  a  living  Academician. 

To  this  the  Bishop  addressed  what  the  Gaulois  described  as  a 
"  veritable  Catalinaire"  against  Mr.  Littre.  The  character  of  his 
discourse  was  such  that  it  was  decided  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  it  in  the  record  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Academy.  The 
animus  of  the  Bishop's  letter  is  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

"If  the  French  Academy  were  nothing  more  than  a  salon  for 
literary  conversation,  and  if  the  public  and  obstinate  negation  of 
God,  of  the  soul,  and  of  human  Liberty  are  but  chimeras  without 
importance,  you  are  perfectly  right  and  I  am  wrong.  Who  en- 
ters a  salon  or  who  leaves  it  is  ordinarily  of  no  importance,  but  I 
had  formed  an  entirely  different  idea  with  regard  to  the  Academy; 
and  as  I  have  said  in  the  Academy  itself,  seeing  that  it  contains 
the  first  statesmen,  the  first  philosophers,  the  first  jurists,  the 
first  litterateurs  of  my  country,  I  believed  and  I  still  believe  that 
France  notices  its  acts,  its  words,  its  elections.  My  wrong,  if  I 
have  committed  one,  has  been  that  of  accustoming  myself  to  the 
thought  that  nothing  ought  to  make  the  Academy  descend  from 
that  high  place. 

"The  doctrines  of  Mr.  Littre  are  of  such  a  nature  that  with 
them  no  philosophy  is  possible.  To  sanction  them  by  raising  to 
the  highest  honors  of  the  French  mind  the'  writer  who  is  among 
us  the  most  ardent  propagator  of  those  doctrines  appeared  to  me 
absolutely  impossible.    It  was,  occurring  when  it  did  and  in  the 
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intellectual  confusion  in  which  we  are  laboring,  too  hard  a  blow 
to  strike  at  public  conscience." 

However  deplorable  were  the  negations  imputed  by  the  good 
Bishop  to  Littre,  justly  I  assume,  were  any  of  them  so  blas- 
phemous as  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  to  which  the  reigning 
Pope  insisted  successfully  in  having  the  Council  attach  his  sig- 
nature and  seal?  Yet  though  one  of  the  Protestants  against  that 
blasphemy,  the  good  Bishop  never  called  Pius  IX  any  bad  names 
for  insisting,  and  successfully,  upon  having  it  done. 


WHITELAW   REID   TO    BIGELOW 

New  York  Tribune,  New  York,  Dec.  30,  187 1. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

******* 

With  me  the  course  of  the  Tribune  has  been  one  of  instinctive 
dislike  of  men  of  Gen.  Grant's  character  and  calibre  for  our  high- 
est positions,  and  of  deliberate  belief  that  it  would  be  best  for  a 
great  journal  like  the  Tribune  to  hold  itself  above  party.  With 
Mr.  Greeley  it  has  been  a  dislike  of  Gen.  Grant  personally,  the 
belief  that  he  is  too  small  a  man  for  the  Presidency,  and  great 
dissatisfaction  with  many  parts  of  his  management,  particularly 
with  his  encouragement  of  disreputable  men,  and  his  partisan 
interference  with  the  civil  service  all  over  the  country.  That  the 
general  estimate  of  Grant's  administration  thus  far  is  likely  to  be 
favorable,  I  concede;  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  are  great  achievements.  I  am  sure  we  have  states- 
men under  whose  guidance  each  would  have  been  better,  but,  as 
it  is,  each  is  a  success.  On  the  other  hand  the  treatment  of  the 
South  has  not  been  a  success,  and  it  is  a  significant  thing  that 
Gen.  Grant's  partisan  management  has  resulted  in  making  a 
Chandler,  a  Butler,  Carpenter,  Conkling,  Morton,  Nye,  Stewart, 
and  their  kind,  his  devoted  champions;  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Schurz, 
Bryant,  Greeley,  and  their  kind,  his  determined  antagonists. 

All  administrations,  I  suppose,  are  more  or  less  corrupt;  cer- 
tainly the  depth  of  corruption  this  one  has  reached  is  scarcely 
suspected  as  yet,  even  by  its  enemies.  There  is  believed  to  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  a  percentage  of  the  profits  on  the  General  Order 
robbery  here  go  direct  to  the  White  House.     There  is  in  existence 
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proof  dangerously  complicating  the  White  House  with  James 
Fisk's  Black  Friday  business.  There  is  an  utter  surrender  of  the 
civil  service  to  the  coarsest  use  for  factional  purposes  by  the 
coarsest  men.  Mr.  Grinnell  goes  out  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
Murphy.  When  we  drive  Mr.  Murphy  out  his  counsel  and  per- 
sonal representative  take  his  place,  while  Mr.  Geo.  William 
Curtis  seduced,  as  even  his  friends  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances say,  by  the  social  attentions  of  the  White  House  and  the 
offer  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  glorifies  the  Civil  Service 
reforms  which  the  President  intends  to  make. 

But  enough  of  this.  You  see  far  more  arraignment  of  the 
administration  in  the  Tribune  than  is  likely  to  prove  attractive 
reading.  Only  let  me  add  this:  The  little  flurry  in  the  senate 
over  the  reappointment  of  the  retrenchment  committee  was 
excessively  damaging  to  the  administration,  not  perhaps  in  the 
general  estimate  of  the  voting  masses,  but  certainly  in  the  opinion 
of  thinking  men  all  over  the  country;  and  there  are  few  who  en- 
tertain any  doubt  that  the  opposition  to  investigation  sprang 
from  a  knowledge  that  the  disclosure  would  be  very  hard  to  deal 
with  in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  campaign. 

At  this  moment  serious  efforts  are  making  here  to  suppress  the 
revelations  of  a  cast-off  mistress,  who  is  said  to  have  disclosed  the 
division  of  the  General  Order's  spoils.  ...  Of  course  such 
testimony  is  sure  to  be  scandalous,  and  likely  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  of  some  of  the  more  disreputable  facts  involved, 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  doubt.  The  one  thing  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  would  make  Gen.  Grant's  reelection  a  certainty  is  a  war  with 
Spain. 

Here  the  Tribune  has  been  compelled  to  declare  its  honest 
convictions  without  reference  to  political  effect.  We  don't  want 
war  with  Spain,  but  we  do  believe  that  things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  a 
demonstration,  moral  or  otherwise,  that  shall  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  Spain,  and,  if  possible,  lead  her  to  surrender  to  its  inhabi- 
tants the  island  she  can  no  longer  govern  [Cuba J.  Yet,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  soldier  as  Grant,  such  a  situation  is  full  of  oppor- 
tunity. Eager  as  many  were  for  Mr.  Fish's  retirement  a  few 
months  ago,  there  are  at  least  as  many  now  hoping  that  he  may 
remain  in  place  and  remain  as  firm  as  heretofore  in  his  opposition 
to  a  belligerent  policy. 

You  probably  know  that  what  the  Tribune  has  told  about 
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Sickles'  return  is  the  truth.1  I  presume  he  is  really  trying  to  earn 
a  fee  from  the  London  stockholders  of  Erie,  and  hold  on  to  his 
diplomatic  position. 

You  will  be  glad,  I  know,  to  learn  that  the  foolish  chatter  of 
the  limes  about  injury  to  the  Tribune  in  consequence  of  the 
Tammany  business  finds  its  best  refutation  in  the  weekly  receipts. 
This  is  our  harvest  season  for  the  semi-weekly  and  weekly  editions 
and  the  aggregate  receipts,  footed  up  each  Saturday,  thus  far 
show  no  falling  off  any  week,  and  generally  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  last  year.  Meanwhile  the  daily  circula- 
tion is  about  50,000  as  compared  with  some  30,000  for  the  Times. 
The  latter  journal  did  rise  in  the  height  of  the  excitement  to 
35,000,  having  at  no  time  within  3  years  been  so  near  as  then  to  the 
daily  circulation  of  the  Tribune.  Senators  like  Chandler  and 
Conkling,  however,  are  making  a  serious  effort  through  local 
committees  and  otherwise  to  injure  us,  the  probable  result  being 
that  they  will  badly  damage  the  beauty  of  their  frontispiece  in 
the  operation.  Tribune  stock,  which  was  $7500  per  share  3  years 
ago  (on  the  par  value  of  $1000  per  share),  has  risen  to  $10,000,  and 
the  last  sale  was  made  at  $10,000  cash,  ex-dividend  not  to  be 
declared  for  some  weeks. 

I  have  known  of  an  offer  in  responsible,  but  not  negotiable 
paper,  which  discounted  would  amount  to  a  net  offer  of  $11,600 
per  share.  All  this,  you  know,  is  without  our  new  building,  in 
which  we  propose  to  invest  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  million 
dollars.  Other  newspapers  are  also,  I  believe,  flourishing;  cer- 
tainly the  Post  is. 

******* 

Believe  me  always,  my  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.  S.  You  know  Swinton2  has  utterly  abandoned  journalism 
and  taken  an  official  position  at  a  handsome  salary  in  the  banking 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dimmick.  Hay  is  doing  admirably  and 
is  even  growing  corpulent.  Society  has  many  rumors  of  his 
engagement  to  this  and  that  beauty,  among  the  rest  to  Christine 
Nilsson,  but  if  he  has  left  any  fair  friend  behind  him  in  Paris,  she 
may  set  her  heart  at  rest  as  to  any  serious  danger  yet. 

'N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  23,  1871,  pp.  1  and  7,  col.  3. 
'John  Swinton,  brother  of  William  Swinton  the  historian. 
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